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+ 9939) = 10000 — 1839 — 8061. 

p. 160 a. line 29, for 66277-5055, read 60371-5002. 
And, as the resulé of this, in lines 81 
to 41 read, Hence the increase in 1000 
years is 13255:5000; in 100 years, 
1825.5500; and m 59°75 days, 2:1684. 
And b for 6000 years is 499-8; for 1000 
years, 500°0; and for 100 years, 450-0. 
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A. D. 1899............ 581°8 
8000 years ............ 499:8 
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Accordingly b. for A. D.. 1809 is 
5818; or, the fraction being larger 
than 4, in round numbers 582 
» b, line 11, for 1204, read 1204. 
» b, note 17; cancel this wote. 

p. 163, Table 5, and p. 164, Table G. As we have 
seen under the correction notified 
above for p. 160 a, line 29 b. for 
A.D. 1899 is in round numbers 582; 
whereas in Table 5 ibis given as 587. 
Following, the same process, all the 
figures in Table 5, col b, should, 
strictly speaking, be decreased by 
5; when they would be in accordance 
with the revolutions of the moon’s 
apsis as given in the tert of the 
Stirya-Siddhdnta. Three or four 
hundred yeara ago, however, the Hindu 
astronomers applied to the elementa of 
the Strya-Siddhdnia aœ correction, 
technically called bêja, which from 
that time has been generally adopted 
in calculations. In Table 5, ool. b, 
the figures, all through, as they stand, 
are correct for the elementa of the 
Sirya-Siddhdnta as modified by this 
bíja. And, as the Table is for the 
nineteenth century A. D., when the 
bija has to be applied, the inclusion of 
the b@a in it is proper and correct. 
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The bfja, however, has to be rejected 
for the oenturies anterior to the time 
of its introduction; and this is to be 
effected by a modification of Table 6. 
Here again (Table 6), in ool. b, the 
figures, all through, as they stand, 
include the ba. In the case of the 
centuries marked 15 to J. 8, in which 
the b£ja is not to be applied, in col. b. 
correct the numbers from 185 to 785, 
inclusive, by substituting 0 for the last 
figure; thus, for 185, read 180; for 
484, read 480; and for 785, read 780. 
Then, with Table 5 as it stands, and 
with Table 6 thus corrected, the final 
réeults will be in accordance with the 
text of the Sürya-Siddhásia without 
the ba. For the centuries marked 
G. land G. 2, the application of the 
bija is proper and necessary; and the 
figures 972 and 486 are correct, as they 
stand. 

.16/, Tuble 7, opposite 2nd Angust (common 
year), for b 720, read 730 Opposite 
18th August read b 129 for 128, and 
opposite 14th August read b 166 for 
189. 

. 188, Table 7, opposite 12th October (common 
year) for d 680, read 689. 


p. 178, Table 10, opposite the argument, 950, for ' 


P 
P 
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equation 76, read 80. 
» Table 11, opposite the argument 200, for 
equation 410, read 14:10. 


. 919, note 16, line 5, for drdrd, read Ardrá-; 


and line 11, omi the word March. 


. 939 b, line 46, for trayó, read trayt-. 


210 b, last line, omit the comma at the ond of 
the line, 
. 248 b, line 7, for Which, read which. 
$50 a, line 90, for ithau, read tithau. 
» 9b,linell,for punar vasu-, read pungrvasn.. 
. 951 b, last line, read (No. 17 instead of No. 9). 
959 a, line 6, omit the comma after tithi. 
. 270, in the column for the Tithi-éuddhi, 
opposite 720, for 1 9, read 1 90, and 
opposite 740, for 16, read 1 60. 
. 971, in the oolumn for the 'Tithi-K&ndrs, 
opposite 1040, for 1 45, read 1 48. 
. 815 b, last line, for Varkhi-, read Varihs.. 


p. 838 b, line 7 from the bottom, for måns — 


vijaya-ràjyó, read mána-vijaya-rhjyó. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY Á. SENART, MHMBEN DE UTNBTITUT DE FRANCE. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from Vol. IVIL, p. 807.) 
THIRD EDIOT. 
Prinsep, Lc. p. 581; Burnouf, lo., pp. 669 and ff. 
TEXT. 
17 Dévinapiyó Piysdasi lija hêvah ahi [.] kayinamm va dékhati? iyam má 
18 kayiné kațêti nô mins? piper  dékhati iyah mê —pápé kațêti, iyah vå 
ásinavé 
19 námáti [.] dupativékhé? chu khô êsa hévam chu khô ée dékhiyé imfni 
20 fsinsvagimini# nima atha chemdiy8 nifhülipó kódbá mênê [.] isyá 
21 kilan‘na va hakam må palibhasayisam êsa bidha dêkhiyêš iyam mê 
99 hidatikáy& iyah ms namé pdlatikdyé [.] 
NOTES. 

1. It matters little whether we should reed here, and lower down, dékhai: or dékhkhamii. 
The subject is indefinite : “one seed,’ “they see.’ And we must consider the form dakkah or 
dékhati as certeinly the present and not the future (cf. Kern, J.B.4.8. N.B, xii. 389, wote). - 
Bee lower down the future participle dékAtya. It is unnecessary to remark that the regular 
orthography would be kaydnash (or nam) doa. . 

2, "The syllables né mina are embarrassing, and the more Bo because the agreement of all 
the versions compels the greatest caution in making conjectures. Burnouf analyzed it into «4 
imind, ‘not by this,’. but I confess that I do not see clearly the sense which he proposes to 
draw from it, and peroeive still less any meaning which would be usefully drawn from stch an 
analysis. One thing is certain, that a negative is wanting. It may be contained in the first 
syllable, nd; but it may also be in the last syllable, xa. Dr. Kern apparently, "so far agreeing 
with Burnouf, adopts the first explanation when he incidentally quotes this member of the 
sentence (J.B. A.8., N.S., xii. 889, mote), and transcribes it as na penah: mina would therefore 
represent panah. Perbaps the same could be found again in the form mana at the end of this 
edict: iyeh mana má. However, as will be seen in.& subsequent note, punah, in this latter 
sentence, is not needed by the necessities of the sense,—quite the contrary. This analogy would 
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not therefore be decisive in favour of an identification which presenta so many difficulties. 
We have met this adverb on several occasions in our inscriptions, but always under the form 
puna or pena (pens). The change of an initial p into m is anything but frequent; when, in 
- Prákrit, we meet with mia, miva, for pi va (api tos), ibis only after s nasal [of. Weber, Háls, 
index, s.v.) Besides this we should have to explain the change of w into 4, a change peculiarly 

. unexpected after s labial This transcription, therefore, ingenious aa it may be, appears to me: 
to be extremely hypothetical. I think it preferable to take refuge in s conjecture, and to 
read wém4 (for néma) na. Nima would be placed exactly as it ocours ab the end of the 
sentence, after dunavf; nothing could be more natural, for the two phrases are in antithesis, 
X may add that, ab the end of the edict, I can see no more plauxible expedient than to correct 
menamá into m£ náma. Burnouf supposed an accidental repetition of the syllable wá (ma), 
bat we cannot adhere to this explanation; we shall, indeed, see that there is no reason for 
admitting the presence of the negative for which Burnouf sought. Nor can I follow him 
further in his tranalation of the lattar portion of this sentence. He commences a new pro- 
position st iyah vf deinayé, which be translates, * Et o’ost là co qu'on appelle la corruption du 
mal.’ 1 scarcely see, in what precedes, to what this observation oan refer; Asixove is, on the 
contrary, defined s little lower down. Besides, the of and the final fi necessarily range this 
proposition in order with that whioh precedes it, We shall establish a perfectly natural and 
connected sense if we translate: "One does not say “ T have committed such and sach g fault, or 
such and such an action is & gin.' " There is here no tautology. The first proposition deals with 
the material fact of the bad action which one does not foal bound to confees, the second deals 
with the exact appreciation of the value of those actions whicb one abstains from dwelling upon. 
Indeed, the remainder of the edict has for its object: lst, to inculcate the necessity of self- 
examination ; 2nd, to enlighten the conscience by definition, such as it is, of sin. With regard 
to £rinasa, soo the preceding edict, 

8. The irregular orthography of °pafiefkAS for ^parigavékhé will be remarked. This 
anomaly oocurs again, eg. in patisfkhimi, vi. 4, and also in anxvékhamdna, vii 2. Tho root 
proti-eva-thth is consecrated in Buddhist terminology to the sense of ‘examination of the con 
science,’ ‘self-examination.’ Sep, for example, a passage of the VisuddAímagga, quoted by 
Childers (s.v. paohohavékbhanas), which, among five subjects of self-oxamination, distinguishes 
those regarding the passions whipb have been destroyed and those regarding the passions which 
are yetto be destroyed. These are exaotly the two classes of self-examination of which the 
king speeks here. Ás I hgve pointed out elsewhere, the two words chu WAÉ mark a double 
reservation. ‘The first depends op the preceding phrase: One does not render an seconnt of the 
evil which one commits; +f 1s irus that this self-examination is dificult. The socond depends 
on this phrase itself: this self-aramination is difficult, yet ii it is necessary to examine 
oneself. Then follows the tenour of this examination. 

4. Asinavagémtns does not mean ‘ the mesa which come from 4srava, but ‘the actions- 
whioh vome under the category of dsrava orof sin.’ This is the only translation which agrees 
at once with the customary uae of pëmin and with the general sense of the pessage. The 
ASvaxi of the preceding phrase gives us notice that we are about to have an explanation of the 
self-examination which the king demands, As a matter of fact, the sentence commences with 
imdat, which ia in exact parallelism with the tyem of the preceding propositions, Moreover, 
and this is altogether decisive in the matter, the versions of Radhiah and of Mathieh mark off 
this beginning of the sentence with an tf, which emphasises it» real purport. The continuation, 
yathe, &5., is an explanatory development, a kind of emmery definition intended to explain the 
nature of dsrava, and in what ain consists. Okdadya, tho equivalent of the abstract noun 
chaiya, does not appear to have been used in the classical 

5. Hitherto this las; sentence of the dict has not been “aa aa Keither the 
phrases nor even the words hare been properly separated, The new copies, which supply ug 
clearly with the reading kdlawénma, can leave no doubt as to the constraction. On the other 
hand, aa most of the versions give palitkaraytaasl (i.s. palibadsaytsash) ésa, it is clear that the ¿£ 
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inserted between the two words by two of the versions representa is. It hence follows that this 
phrase is put in the mouth of a third person, 4.6, of the sinner, and that it defines that which it 
is neosesary to watch carefully, with energy (bddhak dékhiyf). Numerous passages (e.g. K. 
viii, 2; Kh. xii, 82; Sahasarim, 1.; isfra, viii, 1, &o.) leave no doubt as to the force of 
bddhaik, which is that of a kind of superlative. The phrase teydk4lanê#na, &o., by itself offers no 
serious diffoulty. Palibhdenti in Pili means to decry,’ ‘to calumniate, ‘to defame.’ This is the 
- meaning which we have here, whether the causal should have its full force, ‘to cause to calum- 
niate,” or whether, as appears to me mors likely, it only conveys the meaning of the simple root. 
We have already met the form Aakash as equivalent to akam, and we shall subsequently meet it 
still oftener. That, therefore, which it is necessary to watch against with care, is the tendency 
to spread calumnies by reason of, t.e. under the inspiration of, envy. The versions of Radhiah 
and of Mathiah complete the sentence with a final dż, thus clearly shewing that the last phrase, 
iyah ms, &o., is also comprised amongst the things which are to be made a subject of considera- 
tion. We thus arrive at this perfootly naturel interpretation : ‘it is necessary to say to oneself, 
“that (this watchfulness in avoiding calumny and envy) will be to my benefit in this world, 
that wil be to my benefit in the other life.”’ It is plain that we cannot admit the negative 
for whioh Burnouf sought in mamemé. The king never separates, and above all, never opposes 
present advantage and future (or, more properly, religious) advantage; and, in any case, if he 
ever did, the opposition would here be unintelligible. It cannot be supposed that the king 
should consider watehfulnees in avoiding calumny as without effect on one's future destiny. 
Regarding my conjecture expressed above, according to which I read syai ms náma, I would 
point out that the correction of | B to [8 is partioularly easy. As for punch, supposing for 
a moment that it-oan be represented by a form mane, it cannot easily be explained here, where 
nothing calls for an antithesis. 
I therefore translate this edict in the following manner :— 


TRANSLATION. 


Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas:—A man only seeth his good deeds ; he 
saith unto himself, “ I have done such and such a good deed." But, on the other hand, he 
seoth not the evil which hedoth oommi& He saith not unto himself, “ I have done such and 
suok an evil deed ; such and such a deed is a win.” I 

True it is that this self-examination is painful; yet still should a man watch over himself, 
and say unto himself, “such and such deeds, such as rage, cruelty, anger and pride, constitute 
sins." A man must watch himself with oare, and say, “Iwill not yield to envy, nor will I 
speak evil of anyone; that will be for my great good here below, and that verily will be for 
my great good in the world to come.” 


FOURTH EDIOT. 


Prinsep, p. 585 and €.; Lassen, Ind. Alterth. IL. p. 258, n. 2; p. 979, n. 1; 
ME p. 974 n. 1; Burnouf, p, 740 and ff; Kern, Iaariolling der swydelijke 
Buddhisten, p. 94 and ff. 
TEXT. 

Dévánsipiyó Piyadasi lAja` hévam ahi [.] sedviseiivaza 
abhisitêna mê yam dhatimalipi Hkhtpitd [.] lajükà mê 
behüsu pinasatasahasêsu janasi åyatâl têsam yê- &bhihil va 
dand và atapátiyð mê ka kinti -lajükà asvatha abhitá 
kammêni pevatayévi  janasa. jánapadask hitamukhar upadahévü 
anugahinóvu chê [.] sukhtyanadukhtyanam  j&nisamti dhammayutëna cha 
viyüvadisamti! janah jênapeleh kihti hidatam cha pålatah cha 
ilàdbay8và ti [.] lajükà pi laghamti® petichalitavé mam polisini pi má 
chhadamnëni patiohalisamti têpi cha khi viyóvadisubti yêna math Jajak 
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10 chaghamti &l&dhayitavé [.] athå hi pejah viyatdyé dhátiy8 nisijitu 
11 asvathé héti viyatedh&ti chaghati mê pajah sukham pelihatavd® 
12 hévan mamá lsjêki kati janapadasa  hitesukh&yÓ [.] yéna tà abhftå 
13 asvatha samtarm! avimani kemmani pevetayéviti dténa má lajêkinam 
14 a&bhiháló va dahgé vá atapatiyS katë [.] ichhitaviy bi def  kimti* 
15 viyShalasamaté cha siya damdasamatà chi [.] ave itá pi cha mê Avuti? 
16 bamdhgnabadhánam ^ munis&nar  tfliteüamdánarh!? pacavadhinamh tini divasåni má 
17 yj6tà dimnà nftiktvakini mnijhepayisamti jtvitdyS t&nam [.] 
18 násabtem vi mijbspeyità dánam dihati pålatikah upavdsat va kachhamti [.] 
19 iohhá hi mê hévam niludhasi pi kálasi! pilatam Aladhayéviti janasa cha 
20 vadhati4 vividhá dhathmachalané samyamé dínasavibhágé ti [.] 

NOTES. 


1. If there is no doubt as to the meaning there is at least some regarding the original 
form of the word which is here written áyaiá, Dr. Kern correcta to dyuiá, Sanskrit éyuktdh) 
both the form and meaning of which are satisfactory. It is nevertheless remarkable that lower 
down (D. viii, 1), in an expression exactly agreeing with that of the present sentence, we 
again find the same reading, £yaíá, in which here all the versions are unanimous. It is the 
same in the third passage in which the word appears (Dhauli, lst detached Edict, 1,4) On 
the other hand, when we have certainly before us the substantive dyukis (Dh., detached Edict 
L 11; TL 8; and also in line 15 of the present edict) the w, so far from being omitted, has acted 
on the y which precedes it, and has changed it into »,—dvuts. I doubt, however, whether we 
should go back to the analysis proposed by Lassen and adopted by Burnouf (dyatidh). Even if 
we call in the aid of the analogy of saméyatia, the meaning does not exactly suit. I only see in 
the orthography here used the trace of some confusion which may have arisen in popular usage 
between the two participles, in themselves quite distinot, dywita, and dyatia, 

Lajüke is the ordinary spelling, beside which we have also [4juks with the 4 lengthened in 
compensation, This confirms the opinion of Dr. Jacobi (Kalpastire, p. 118, and Gloss., s. v. 
that the etymologioal form is rajjdka. He justly compares the word rajj of the Jaina text 
which is explained as equivalent to [É&Aaka, ‘scribe.’ I shall elsewhere deal with these officers, 
Suffice it to say, at present, that they appear to me to have been men specially invested with a 
religious character and constituted into colleges of some kind of sacerdotal deecription. 

2. The meaning of abhih4la is not defined exactly by the ordinary use of the word. The 
meaning ‘offering,’ which is that commonly met with in Pali, does not suit the present passage, 
‘Confiscation,’ adopted by Burnouf, and doubtless derived by him from the signification of 
‘taking,’ ‘theft,’ attested by classical Sanskrit, is very arbitrary. Further on (l, 1415) we 
shall see a direct parallelism between abhihéla and dmida oa the one side, and viyéhdlasamatd 
and dashdasamatd on the other. It follows that here abAthdla should have a value very nearly 
akin to that of vfyShdla. Vyavahéra points toa judicial action. I think, therefore, that we cannot 
do better than agree with Dr. Kern in deducing, for abAthdra, after the analogy of abhiyége, 
the meaning of ‘pursuit,’ ‘prosecution’ in general, derived from the signifloation attack, of 
whioh evidence exista. 

Similarly, with regard to atapatiyf, I agree with Dr. Kern m analysing it as dima-pats, but 
Iam compelled, by the general sense of the edict to give an altogether different meaning to 
the word. The sentence is repeated a little lower down, and we cannot separate the explanations 
of the two passages. In both instances we see that the measures taken by the king have 
for their end the giving to the rajjdkas a feeling of complete security, and the euabling them 
to attend without fear to the duties of their mission. But the second passage specifies another 
aim also of the king. The measnres taken have their origin in & desire of securing ‘uniformity 
(or equality) in the prosecutions, and uniformity in the punishments.’ How could the king 
geoure such s result while abandoning to his officials the arbitrary and uncontrolled right of 
deciding as to whether prosecutions were to be mstituted o> not, and as to the nature or 
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extent of the punishments to be inflioted P This, it must be observed, is the meaning to which 
the translation of the learned Leyden professor leads. All is explained if we take dimen as 
referring to the king himself, and, in this agreeing with Burnouf, the p utions and the 
punishments as concerning, not the persons committed to the charge of the rajjíkas, but 
these functionaries themselves. ‘I reserve to myself, personally,’ says the king, ‘ the institution 
of prosecutions against, and the awarding of punishments upon, them.’ It is manifest that this 
is an excellent method for establishing a perfect uniformity in the legnl responsibilities of 
these offioers; and it is at the same time a weighty guarantee on behalf of those most inter- 
ested. They could fulfil their duties without inquietude, knowing that they were responsible 
to the king alone, and that therefore they escaped the possible intrigues and onmitiea of 
any official superiors. I deem it useless to ingist on the reasons which render inadmiseible the 
interpretation which Burnouf, misled by s false analysis of atepatiys, proposed for this sentence. 

3. There oan, I think, be no doubt as to these last words, regarding which the reading 
vaok, instead of °ow ohd, has hitherto misled interpreters. Anxgahinévu is nothing but the 
optative of anugrhnéh, derived and spelled according to all the analogies of PrAkpit, and in 
particular of the dialect of our inscriptions. The vw is for yu, as in wpadahévu, and in many 
other instances to which attention either has been or will be drawn. The translation is quite 
simple. The aim of the king is that the rajjékas “ should provide for, and favour the welfare and 
the happiness of, the populations.” Wo have previously shown how familiar the word anugraha is 
to the language of the king. It has almost the appearance of a technical term. 

4. In order to onderstand this member of the sentence, it is indispensable to compare 
with it the expression of the viiith Col Ed., 1 2, which refers to it and sums it up. There the 
king expresses the mission given to rajdkas as follows: Aévah cha hévmi cha pahyávadátha 
janak dhahmayuian. This comparison appears to me to condemn the translation proposed by 
Dr. Kern (of. again J. R. A. 8., N. B., xii. pp. 892 and 899, mote). Ovadati has in Buddhist 
language theexact and ascertained meaning of ‘to exhort,’ ‘to preach. Wo have nheady 
explained this in discussing the VIth edict. Viyéredats has the samo signification, except for 
the shade of diffusion which, marked here by the prefix vi, is in the circular edict given by the 
prefix peri. We haves direct proof of this in Dhauli, vi. ii; viyôvaditá[ o8] corresponding to 
évaditaviyam of the other versions. This meaning is also theonly one whioh suite the following 
sentence. 

On the other hand, the same comparison prevents our taking yuta in dimhinayuténd un a 
neuter, and translating, with Burnouf, ‘conformably to Jaw.’ I have on a former occasion (T. 
78) had occasion to remark that throughout our inscriptions dhmkmaytta, or its equivalent. 
yuta, whether in the angular or ih the plural, has always the same meaning, and designates the 
faithful people, the co-religionists of the king. So it is in the xiüth edict, in which the king 
enjoins his officials to confirm them by their exhortations in their good sentiments; so it is also 
here. We have, in fact, a very simple means of putting the present passage in complote agree- 
ment with the former one; it is to take the instrnmental in its meaning, so common and well 
known, of association. We socordingly translate, ‘and with the faithful (at the same time as 
the faithful) they will exhort al] the people.’ : 

We are now in & position to restore allita regularity to the rest of the sentence. We can 
only, if we follow the nsual style of these edicts, refer &lédhayévw to the people, to those who 
are set under authority, as the subject. KA, in short, always announces the intention atiri- 
buted tothe aubjeot of the praposition ; here, to the subject of viyÓvadisahis, 1.6, to the rapfkas, 
As we enter, with km and H, into the direct style, it would be necessary, if the verb applied 
to these officials, that it should be in the first person and not inthe third. The idea of the king 
is therefore incontestably this :—‘ the rajpdtas shall preach the gospel to my subjects, in order 
to provide for their welfare in this world and in the world to come.’ 

5. There can be little doubt here about the restoration of laghesti to ochaghamii. The 
difference between -J and cJ is very slight, and the evidence of the other versions seems to be 
decisive. As to this form, no one has as yet noted its parallel use in Prákrit, or has determined 
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ita prototype in Sanskrit. Dr. Kern compares the Hindust4ni ohdAnd, the meaning of which, ‘to 
desire,’ “to wish, would be sufficiently suitable. But to explain directly, and without any inter- 
mediate form, an expression of the time of A&tka by Hindustüni, is in itself so desperate an 
expedient, that it appears to me necesgary to search once more in a less distant region, I have 
only a conjecture to offer. I should propose to take chagghati as an alteration of jdgratt like 
pati-jaggati, which is eo continually employed in the Buddhist language in the meaning of ‘to 
take care,’ ‘to watch.’ PAli presenta more than one example of the hardening of a medial into a 
tenuis (of. E. Kuhn, Beitrage sur Pd. Gramm., p. 40; Trenokner, Pali Miscellany, 161 and #.), 
and the other Prükrits have even more instances. There are several in our insoriptions ; I 
mention only one,—hubhd = guhd. 

Pajichalati should be taken purely and simply as an equivalent of partoharatt, only used 
in the classical language in the meaning, here very suitable, of ‘to serve, ‘to obey.’ Examples 
of the substitution of prati for part are nov wanting in the Prakrit dialects. I cite only the 
Pali patipdti for paripáti; and the Buddhist Sanskrit parijágrati, beside the Páli pafsjaggati(of. 
Mahdvastu, 1.485; of. also ‘bid. p. 390). 

Dr. Kern, as well as Burnonf, corrects pulisáni into gadi akah; and makes it a genitive 
dependent on the substantive chhahdahnáss. The unanimity of the versions prohibits our 
considering & correction’ which is not so easy as it would seem at first, the regular form being 
pulirinan (|) and not pulisás&h (F). It only remains for us to take pulisdmi as a 
nominative plural. So great is the confusion amongst the genders in all our texts, and the 
analogies in the history of the popular languages (I refer above all to Buddhist Sanskrit) are so 
numerous, that the use of a nenter termination with a masouline noun need not stop us fora 
moment, It is clear that the sonse thus obtained is in every way satisfactory. Throughont the 
entire edict, the first thought of the king is vimbly to connect all his officials directly with his 
personal action,—to cause his orders, kis wishes, to reign everywhere and immediately. So it 
is here: ‘The rajjdkas shall apply themselves to serve me, and (under their influence) the officials 
(designated generally under the term “ men of the king”) will follow my wishes and my orders.’ 

The parallel versions establish the true reading beyond a doubt to be chhabdabndni, and 
not chhaidanáne. There is therefore no need of thinking of a secondary derivative, equivalent 
in meaning to chAanda. Burnouf had already thought of taking pulisám« as the masouline, and . 
of analysing chhashdahndni into okhandájña, but he would have made the two words aconsativos - 
and the second an epithet of the former. All this construction is irreconcilable with the . 
meaning of patiohalisakti, Itis, on the contrary, very simple to recognise chhashdawinén: as 
a Dvandva, compounded of chhenda and ájA4, ‘ will and order,’ in the accusative case, dependent 
on patiohaliis. 

There are, however, three syllables, the analysis of which it is necessary to correct. 
Hitherto ohakdns has been considered as one word, the equivalent of the Sanskrit chakrém, 
(or, after correction, Nara nan ead attempts have in turn been made to translate it as ‘a 
body of troops’ and as “a province.’ ` I have already (1. 161) had occasion to indicate that 
ib is necessary to divide it into oha kéni. I have shown the existence of an adverb éni in 
the language of Piyadam; it depends on the evidence of the passagos in the vith. (L. 6) and 
vith. (1. 18) edicts, where kámi is not qa in our other examples, preceded by oha. As regards 
the meaning it remains somewhat undetermined, as indeed might be expected from its origin. 
The example of the vth. edit (L 9) might suggest our attributing to it the meaning of ‘in 
general,’ ‘in a general way’; but it seems to me to be, on the, whole, safer, for the reasons 
given in the passage above referred to, to consider kéni as almost equivalent to &Aalw, and the 
phrase cha kani to the phrase cha bhu so commonly met with in this style. E 

Yéna, in the twelfth line, means “in order that,’ but this is not the only meaning which 
the word can have: that of ‘because’ is not less common. If we adopt this latter meaning 
here (1. 9), and refer i, as would be natural, to the 'pulisas, wo gete satisfactory explanation 
of the whole sentence. ‘Let the rajjiikas conform to my views, and all my officers carry 
out my wishes. They also (the offüoers) will spread my religious teaching far and wide, if 
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the rajjíhbas take pains to satisfy me’ In other words, the king entrusta the rayjkas with 
a mission of superintendence over his officers in general, which, if properly conducted, should 
ensure their joint action in helping forward his religious intentions. 

6. It is unnecessary to discuss again infinitive forms like parihafacé for parihariaof. The 
meaning of perikarati is quite fixed by the custom of Buddhist language, in which it signifies 
‘to busy oneself, ‘to take osre af,’ (cf. e.g. Mahdvasiu, I. 408). All the rest of the sentence 
has been ingeniously explained by Burnouf. Dr. Kern has improved his analysis with regard 
to the word otyate, which he transcribes, not by vyápia, but by vyadta. 

7. With Dr. Kern, I consider samhita as not equivalent to áániash, but as representing the 
nominative plural sewiak. I have already (K. xiii. 11) drawn attention to the nominative 
eyé for eyax ; and this would be the exact converse, if the final á were not transformed into 4 
in this dialect; but the frequent changes in it of nominatives neuter (añ) into nominatives 
masouline (f) would furnish a ready foundation for & confusion of this nature. Smash in this 
position will not construe, Regarding the rest of this sentence, see note 2. It is hardly 
necessary to draw attention to the close correlation which the words yéna, fima, ‘in order 
that,’ ‘for this purpose,’ establish between the two members of the sentence. With a form 
slightly different, the sense is exactly the same as in lines 3-5. 

8. I cannot agree with previous commentators in taking kikis os — kirish.. It must 
‘be the particle kikii, so common in our inscriptions. The termination of sokhitawiyé, which is 
the same in all versions, and above all a comparison with Bhabra, L 6, and with Dh., 
detached edict i 8, 9-11, &c., appear to me to be absolutely decisive. Hed, as happens 
elsewhere (a.g. l. 19 of the preceding edict), and tohAsiastyé, represent neuters. 

I have already stated the meaning in whioh I take samaid. I know of no authority, either 
in Sanskrit or Buddhistio usage, for turning the word from its proper signification, which 
is not ‘impartiality’ (Burnonf), or ‘equity’ (the agwitss of Dr. Kern) but ‘equality’ or 
‘uniformity,’ It is this last meaning, too, which leads us to a Corey On undaakanding ot the 
whole ides. 

9, The transcription of dwriii (Burnouf/s ávrü is an obvious misprint) for. dows is 
admissible; but the meaning ‘change of resolution’ is unexpected, and entirely arbitrary. 
I have intimated above (note 1) thas I transcribe it as éy*.. The change of y to v under 
such conditiqns is so common that it need nob cause us to hesitate for a moment. This 
transcription is moreover the only possible one in the dSsdeutibd of the 9nd detached edict 
of Dhauli (L 8), as Dr. Kern has already recognised. So also in andoutiyd (lst datached edict, 
L 11), as we shall ‘see.latar on. The meaning suits exactly, ‘from henceforth, this is my 
injunction, my decision.’ 

10. I have already ÇL 188) had occasion to fix the true signification of ffíia (trt), Trái 
refers especially to the-oomplotion, to-the judgment of s case, and Alttadashda signiftes ‘ those 
men whose sentence of punishment has been delivered." Yó appears to me to have been 
perfectly explained by Dr. Kern, through its conneotion with the Sanskrit gawake, and gives 
ihe senso, firat suggested by Burnout, of ‘ respite.’ 

The revision of the different ver&ious of the Corpus confirms the original reading jiviitys 
Minas throughout. It is on this (and not on #hñwaw,) that our interpretation mast be founded, 
Dr. Kern's conjecture (jleitdytit ndxdemhgok, &c) must be condemned by one fact alone, 
that in qur.text tések ends a line; and thab hence, to judge from the constant practice of 
the texts which avoid the division ofa word between two lines, the syllable nes could not be 
separated from the syllable which precedes it, to be-joined to those which follow, Tanam mits 
the sense admirably. I¢ is simply the well-known genitive plural of the pronoun tad. It can 
clearly only apply te ibe condemned persons who have just been named. It is also certain that 
these same persons are the subjects of the verbs which follow, dékexu: and kachhehii: and 
from this I draw several conclusions. First, chat. fának belongs to the sentemos of which the 
verb is sijhepeyisesiit, Ik must, moreover, be the last’ word of that sentence, for sa oannoé 
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commence a new one, and sijhapayitd requires an object. It further follows that the 
condemned, under consideration, cannot be the subject of niüjhapayisexun This is the more 
important, as this verb has much pussled interpreters, and no satisfactory explanation has as 
yet been offered for it. Jhap has been derived from Ashup, the causal of kshi, and from & 
phonetic point of view, nç cbjection can be taken to this. But, putting ont of the question 
the fact that this verb is used nowhere else with the particle nt, this analysis leads to most 
complicated and unsatisfactory constractions. We find in Pli the verb ntjjhdpSix (cf. Childers, 
s. v.), the regular causal of the Sanskrit ni-dkyai, with the perfeotly legitimate moaning of ‘to ` 
cause to know,’ ‘to turn the attention towards. We have here, it is trne, the shortened form, 
mjkhapéti ; but this occurs under the same influences as those which have produced thapéti from 
sthépaeyatt and other similar examples. Nothing, therefore, prevents us from identifying 
this verb as ooourring here. The subject of the verb must necessarily either be indefinite, 
as often happens in our insoriptions (of. dábhehti above in the Ist edict), or, which will 
come to the same thing, the officials, these purushas and ragbas, of whom mention has just 
been made. 


A very easy explanation now unfolds itself for the phrase which commences with nditké- 
vakdnt. I grant, says the king, a respite of three days to those condemned to death before the 
exeoution of their punishment, ‘they will bring them face to face with neither more nor less,’ 
or in other words, they will explain to them that a space of three days and no more is all the 
delay accorded to them to live. This translation agrees exaotly with the niyhapayttd of the 
following sentence. Hitherto a participle absolute has been sought for in this word; but in 
that case the use of the form nisijiiu, a few lines above, would have led us to oxpeot ntjhapayttn. 
It is really a plural participle with which we are dealing, °payiié being for °pitd, just as we 
find tédayiéam in Pali and in Buddhist Sanskrit, and sukhayita below (viii. 8). Burnouf, I may 
add, took the word asa participle, although he analysed the root in an altogether different 
manner. The moaning is therefore, ‘he who has had his attention drawn to, ‘who is warned 
of. The object can only be nása:ihtaih, which, as Lassen suggests, can well be referred back to 
nésdntash, ‘the term’ or ‘limit of their execution ' 

"Vd is wat, or rather, as we so often meet it, fva. 

It is unnecessary to refer again to the adjective pdlaitka, or to the futures déhmat and 
kachhathit. 

11. The phrase miludharn kdlast is the last in this inscription which offers any diffioulty. 
Both Burnouf and Dr. Kern suggest a reading mludhasdpi blast, ‘during the time of their 
imprisonment.’ If this translation is to be retained, the correction is indispensable. It would 
nevertheless, in the face of the agreement of all the facsimiles and versions, be better to avoid 
it if possible, To this consideration must be added others which are, I admit, less decisive. 
In the first place, we should have rather expected w4lódÀasa, as both Burnouf and Dr. Kern 
have perceived. In the second, the use of kdla to denote the time which elapses, or ‘ period,’ 
does not appear to me to be in &ocord with the custom of the language. I propose to avoid 
these various difficulties by taking kálar as the locative of kérd, ‘prison.’ The change of 
gonder need not surprise us after so many analogous examples: at any rate, it is nob so 
astonishing to meet the masculine locative kérasi of kéré, as to meet g feminine locative 
kdidyah of kála, at Rüpnáth (1.2). Nüwdhar would then appear in its proper position as a 
participle, and the locative would mean, ‘even in a closed dungeon’; ‘even when shut up in & 
dnugeon.’ This interpretation appears to me to render more striking, at least in a the 
evidently intentional antithesis between this phrase and pélates. 

12. This last portion representa, as indicated by the final th, dibus a doge an 
intention of the king. It appears as if a potential were needed. Perhaps we have here, if 
wo take vadhali as being for radhdii, one of those traces of the subjunctive to which ‘we 
have more than once drawn attention both in Páli and in Buddhist Sanskrit (cf. Mahasasty, 
I. 499, &o.). 
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TRANSLATION. 


Thus saith king Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas :—In the twenty-serenth year of my 
coronation, I have had this edict engraved. Amongat many hundreds of thousands of inhabi- 
tanta, have I set over the people rajjfkas. I have kept in my own hands the ordering of all 
prosecutions against and of all punishmenta upon them, in order that these rajjdkas may 
attend to their duties in security and without fear, and that they may establish and develop 
the happiness apd prosperity of the population of my dominions. Thoy will make themselves 
acquainted with their good and evil plight, and, together with the Faithful, they will exhort the 
(entire) population of my dominions so as to secure their welfare both in this world and 
in the world to come. The rajjúkas will set themselves to obey me, and go will my purwshas 
also obey my wishes and my orders. They will exhort far and wide, if the rejjêkas set 
themselves to satisfy me. Just as, after confiding g child to a skilful nurse, a man feels 
secure, saying to himself, “a skilful nurse seta herself to take care of my child," so have Í 
appointed these rajjikas for the happiness and prosperity of my subjects. In order that they 
may attend to their duties in security and free from disturbing thoughts, I have kept in my 
own hands the ordering of prosecutions against, and of all punishments upon, them. For it 
is desirable that uniformity should exist, both in the prosecutions and in the punishments. 
From this day (I pass the following) rule :—To prisoners who have been judged and have been 
condemned to death, I grant g respite of three days (beforé execution). (My officers) will warn 
them that they have neither more nor less to live. Warned thus as to the limit of their 
existence, they may give alms in view of their future life, or may give themselves up to fasting. 
I desire that even those who are shut in the prisonhouse may secure (their happiness in) the 
world to come, and I wish to see developing the various practices of the Religion, the bringing 
of the senses under subjection, and the distribution of alms. z 


OOPPER-PLATE GRANTS OF THE KINGS OF KANAUJ. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, O.L&.; GOTTINGEN. | 


I edit the first two of these inscriptions, at Mr. Fleet’s request, from excellent ink-impres- 
sions made and supplied to me by him. My notice of the third is also from his ink-im pression . 
but in this instance, owing to the condition of the original plate, the impression is not suitable 
for editing in full. And my account of the fourth inscription is from imperfeot rubbings which 

A.—Oopper-Plete Grant of Ghandradava and Madanapáladóva. 
The (Vikrama) year 1154.  - 

This inscription has been previously edited, with a translation, by Dr. P. E. Hall in the 
Jour. Bang. As. Soo, Vol. XXVII. pp. ‘220-241. It is on s oopper-plate which belongs to the 
Library of the Bengal Asiatic Bodiety at Calcutta. No information is available as to where 
the plate was discovered, ` . Hg cU ' 

The plate, which is inscribed on ono side only, measures about 1” 9” by 1/ ^. The edges 
of it were both fashioned thicker and raised into rims, to protect the writing. Portions of 
the plate are somewhat worn, especially on the proper right side, from line 8 to about line 15: 
bui there is no doubt whatever about the actual réeding of any part of the insoription, with 
the exception of the first three aksharas of line 18, which are almost completely obliterated by 
the inorustation of rust, so that only very faint traces of them are visible in the. impression. 
The plate is thick and substantial; so that the letters, though fairly deep, do not shew through 
on the reverse side of it at all. The engraving is bold and excellent; but, as usual, the 
interiors of many of the letters shew marks of the working of the tool—In the upper part of 


the plate there is s ring-hole, through which there passes a ring about $” thick and 9 in 
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diameter. This ring had been out before the time when the grant came under Mr. Fleet's 
notice; but there is no reason for supposing that the present ring and seal are not the ones 
properly belonging to this plate. On the ring there slides a bell-shaped seal, about 23" high 
from top to bottom ; it fits on to the ring by a cirenlar opening, about $^ in diameter, in the 
lower end of it. The surface of the seal is circular, about 23,” in diameter. In relief on a 
slightly countersunk surface, ib has, at the top, a representation of Garuda, with the body of a 
man and the head of s bird, kneeling half front and half to the proper right, bot with’ the 
face turned quite round in profile to the proper right; across the centre, the legend érf- 
Madanapáladévah |; and at the bottom, a émkha or conch-shell—Tho average size of the 
letters is about $~. The charactets are Nágari,— The language is Sanskrit, with nothing 
remarkable about it, except that in lines 15 and 16 there occurs the unusual phrase d padma- 
sadmand hdhdkdatash y deat, in place of the ordinary ¢-chandrdrkam.*—As regards orthography, 
b is throughout written by the sign for v; the dental sibilant is 39 times employed for the 
palatal sibilant (a.g. in asfadyuti, line 1, YusÓvigraka and yasah, line 2, samii-defsha, line 8, 
&o.), and the palatal sibilant for the dental sibilant in éra-daiM&à, line 20, and sahafrdmi, line 
21; and the dental» is used instead of the anustdra in wanda, line 1. A few other mistakes will 
be pointed out and corrected in the transcript of the text, 

Thy insoription is one of the Paramabhatjdraka, Mahdrajddhirdja, and ParamGvers, Ma- 
danapáladóva (or, as he calls himself in line 23, Madanadéva,) of Kanyakubja (or Kanauj) 
who records that his father, the Paramalhef{éraka, Mahéráj£lhirdja, and Paraméévara, 
Chandradéva, when at Benares, granted the village of Ahu&ma, in the Dhandésaramaus 
pattalé, to the Brkhmag Vàmanasvkmiforman, a student of the Simavéda, And the date on 
which this grant was made by Ohandradléva," is stated (in lines ll and 12), both in words 
and in figures, to have been Monday, the third lunar day of the bright half a the month 
Mágha of the year 1154, nttarêyana-suhkrêntau. 

That there is something remarkable about this date, or that, at any rate, the term 
ultardyana-saWderániau cannot have here its ordinary and well-known meaning “on the sun's 
entrance upon its northern course," is evident from the date itself. For the witaréyama- 
saùkrdnii, which introduces the solar month Maghs, must necessarily precede the new-moon 
whioh introduces the bright half of the lunar Migha, and it therefore cannot possibly take place 
on the third day of the bright half of the lunar Mághs. It is, of course, possible that the 
grant may have been actually made on the occasion of the uttardyana-sastkrdats, and recorded 
on a subsequent date; but there is nothing to show that such was really the case. And 
I would rather confess that there is something here which, at present, I do not understand; 
and Ioan only draw attention to the date given ante, Vol. X. p. 188, in which the «Haréyesa- 
swibrdati apparently is similarly ooupled with the fifth of the bright half of Migha; and to 
two other dates, quoted ante, Vol. VIIL pp. 191 and 192, in whioh it has been coupled with 
certain days of the months Phíálguna and Ohaitra when the sun oan never enter upon ite 
northern oourse.'—Omitling the refereuce to the uHardyasa-samkbréni, I find that the third 
day of the bright half of Mighs of the northern or southern Vikrama year 1154, current, 
oorresponds to 19 January, A.D. 1097, whioh was a Monday, as required (and was the 27th 
day of the solar MAgha); for, on that day, the third tiths of the bright half ended dbout 10 
hours after mean sunrise (for Ujjain). And the third day of the bright half of Magha of the 





1 Bee below, note 40. 


éra, 
andivá, if the date wore meant bo refer grant. But satird has undoubtedly to be 
refarred to Obandradéva’s original b and ita uso is perfen y correct, because the agent of entted mush be 
the same as the agent of pradaiias (in Meanliritys prada ia) Pa line 16. 
s In the before me which men makara sakirini, Abah Gara ape M gone- 
rally coupled with a +he bright or dark half of Pausha ; and I oan at present only two dates in 
a northern year, the same Ba:bkténin is ) wiih a day of the dark half of Mághs. The whole 


Bengal Asiatic Soclety's Plate of Chandradeva and Madanapaladeva.—The Year 1154. 
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northern or southern year 1154, expired, corresponds to Friday, 8 January, A.D. 1098; while 
the «ifarfyana-saxXkránis had taken place on Thursday, 24 December, A.D. 1097, which was the 
third day of thé dark half of Magha, by the pürmimánia, or of Pausha, by the emduta reckoning. 
The village granted, and the pa#ald in which it was situated, I am unable to iÑentify on the 
maps ai my disposal. 
TEXT.* 

1 Om" svasti i Akunthétkantha*-Vaikuntha-kanthep!tha-Inthat-karnh | sarrambhah 
sur&t-Àrumbhá ss riyah #róyasó=stu vali || Astd’=Asi(éi)tadyati- vanfa (ibfa)- 
jita-kshmipila-milAsu divahegatásu | sükshüd-Vi- 

2: vasvin-iya  bhüridhámni  nímnà ‘Yasd(sd)vigraha  ityeudárah H Tat*-suté=bhin= 

i Mahlohandray-ohandra-dhima-nibham nijam | y8n-4párameeküpira-pürá vya- 
påritah yasa(sa)h | Tasy’mibhitetanayS  nay-aika-rasikah krinta-dvi- 

3 shan-megdaló vidbvast-tddhate-dhira’* yédha-timiral, 6rl.Obanjdraedévó nripah | yén= 
bdaratare-pratips-es(fa)mit-Aeé(‘8)sha-praj-tpadravain frimad- Gadhipur.üdhirá- 
jyameasamam dôr- vvikramén=drjjitat Wo Tirthini!? Kasi(ni)- Ku- 

4 si(k)k-Ótterakósa(ha)l-Éndrasthantyakini paripllayatelbhi''gamya | hémedtma-tu- 
lyam-animu(ía)n ^ dadatà dvijébbyS — yón-Aükità — vasumaí!  sa(fan)taso(ón)sm 

, tul&bhib i Tasy-áimajó Madenapile iti kshittndra-chü- 

5 dàmapirevvijayaté — nija-gÓtra-ohandrah | — yasyeibhishóka-knlns-Óllasitaib — peybhih 
prekshálite] kali-rajah sakalan ^ dharitryih | — Yasy'^-4slduvijaya-prayána- 
samay tuhgüchal-bchchais-chala- 

6  n-mádyat-kumbhi-pada-kram-&sama-bharg-bhresyaen-maht-mandaló ı chüdirntna-vibhinna- 
tilo-galite-styan-dsyig-ndbbasital . $4(é4)shah** péaha-vasi(éa)d=ive Xkshnpameasau 
krédé nilin-Ananah || Steyam samasta-rt- 

7 ja-chakra-saiistyita-charepah 11°" paramabhattdraka-mahfrdjfdhirtje-paraméeva(fva)ra 
peramamthteva(éva)re-nijabhojéparjjite-érfKanyakuvja(oja)dbipatye - &tChandra, - 
‘déve-padanudhyita-pe- 

8 ramabhattiraka-mahfrajidhirdja-peramésva (Sva)ra-peramamih deve (fva)ra-friman-Madana- 
pàladóvó  vijayl u'* chha iP Dhan Searameus-pettaliyim=Ahname-grime- 
nivásinó i 

9 nikhia-janapadfneupagatin-epi cha —rüja-rájil-yuvurája-mantri-puróhita-pratihlira-sÉná- 
peti-bhápdigárik-ükshgapetalika-bhishak (g)-naimittik-Antabpurika-d(ta-karituragapa- 

10 ttanikarasthinagdkulAdhikiri-puroshin samijiipayati | vê(bê)dhayatyeddisa(fa)ti cha | 
Viditam-astu bhavethh U  yatheóparilikhita-grámab “ ss-jala-sthalal) sa-l5ha- 
laran-dkarah sa- 

11 madbika-chite-rane-vAtiki-vitepa-triga-yati-gbchare-paryantah, sa-gartt-dsharah #-Srddhv- 

` tdhagechatur-Aghi{s-visu(fu)ddbah [sva]-simi-paryanteh chatulpe(shpa)shehs- 
sa(ba)d-adhikh-sa(ba)talkêdasa(bi)-namyatsaré Maághó må- 

19 si su(Bu)kla-pakshóo = = trittyayArh S5ma-din& Varànasyyxrh kaa TANANAN 
sathkrantau añkstah sarhvat 1154 Mêgha su” di. 3 Sômê Varanasyash 
dSva-&ri-Trilbchans-ghsiió Gatmgfyim  snátvü brima- 

1 From ihe impresion. E 1 Expressed by a xymbol. Metro, Sitka (Annshtubhy 
m This te dlstinctlp dktra, and not eire. oes S Maire, WamantatilakA y and In the part vere 


9 This akshare, bhi, is quito distinct here. ‘13 Motre, Sardtlarikridite, 
sad siis Son omit —I bollar a ght rang be Mishak faisha-ualtd-iva 
Ae Er aka 14 note 


T Tia d d pastum pero. 

“ Thes of punka on aeo wa perdana, On ths sign, resembling chka, which stands between them, see 
exis, Vol XV p. 146, note 45 . 

Y The consonant, dh, of this alehara is quite distinct, but the whole akshare may possibly be dhi, 

* This sign of punstustion is superfiluons. 

4“ The actual reading of the text is uitardnayana.— —Utterinayens for uttardyane we also find, anie, Vol YI. 
p. 197, line 22. 
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18 [n-mahir P*jaja-ért-Chathdradévéna = Yvidhivanemarntra-dáva-mumi-manuja-bhúta-pitri- 
gaenkihsstarppayitva timira-patala-p&tana-petu- mahasam=Ushgarbchisham~ upasth£ye 
Aushadhipsti-sa(ía) kala-2d(é4)kharath | samabhyarohohya 

14 [tri]bhuvana-tritureV vásudévasya pijim -vidhAya  praohura-pêyasêna havishd 
havirbhujaih ^ hutvà — mátá-pitrór-ütmanaé-cha — punya-yasd(64)-bhivsiddhayd 
Kausi(i)ka-gÓtràya Visvd(évi)mitre-Andalya-Dévardta”-triprevart- 

15 ya  Ohchhamióga-si(Ái)khin& — vrà(br&)hmaga-Dévasvimi-peutráya — vr&(bri)hmaga-ért- 
Várihasvümi-putráya — vrí(brí)hmsaga-Ári-Vàmanasvàmiss(Áe)rmmagó — gükatgga- 
kusa(fa)latA-püta-karatal.Ódakn-pürvvameà  pedmasadmanó hf- 

16 hfikintath  yávaochechh&sanfkritya pradatta iti jüàtvà asmábhih  pripi-dána-st(&4)sana- 
prakáüsa(éa)nirthgih ^ nija-nüm-Ankita-rmudrayà — tàmmra"U-peWaks  nidhàya pra- 
dattb'  matvà yathddiyamfna-bhigabhé- 

17 ge[ka]ra-hiragya-prabhriti-samasi-Addyáneijn£-vidhóyfbhüya dásya[thas] i chha H 
Bhavanti  cheàira #ldkih i —Bhümim' yah  pratgrihní(hpi)i ^ yaéeoha 
bhümim  prayachohhati | ubhau tau pupya-karmmigau ri- 

18 yaiau svargge-giminan || Sa(éa)mkhath — bhadr-.üsanar  chohhatram" var-dsva(éva) 
vare-várandh | bhümi-dánasya chihnini phalamedtat-Purathdara || Sarvvin=** 
&ünebhivinah pírthiv-Andrünebhüyó Lhûyð yücbaió Rå- 

19 msbhadrab (1) —sámányó-ya:h  dharmma-sttur=nripand[m] — k4l& kil pålantyô 
bhavadbhib it Va(bz)hubhir'"«vvasuddh&á(dhá) bhuktà rájabhih Sagar-Adibhih í 
yasya yusya yudi bhümis-tasya tanya tadi 

30 phaloth n Suvarnyam-êkara gimedkith bhêmêr-apyeêkam-ahgula[ th] | haran=narakam= 
fipnéti yüvad-Abhñtasamplavam || Sva(sva)-dabtà para-dattii va yd harêta 
vasumdharith | sa vishthkyim  kpimirebhütvà  pitpibhih saha 

31 majjati ll Shashtih —varsha-sahaÁri(sri)ni  svarggÓ  vasati  bhímidah 1 -&ohchhëtt4 
oh=inumanté obs tiny=åva narakam(kÓ) vasét | Yán-' fha datiini puri 
nardndreireddinini va(dha)rmm-arthe-yasa(éa)skari pi | nirmmá- 

33 lya-vinte-pratimini tini kó nima sidhu} punareddadita (ú — Vát-'"'Abhra-vibhramame 
idah vasudh-Adhipstyamelpitamitrs-madhurt vishay-byapabhéghh™ | ‘prighe= 
tyiphgra-jalavithdu-eamd na- 

28 rind dharmmah  sakhi parameahd paraléke-yind || ^ Sriman-"Madanadóvóna 
pityi-ddna-prakAsa(fa)keh | si(&A)sanasya niva(be)ndhÓeyam kiritah riyan 
yal (n) Likhitam keranike-thekkura- 

24 éf-Sahaddvéna i Si(6)vamee(sin] ú Mamgelam .mahl-étfh u 


> 


TRANBLATION. 


Ónh! 
May ik be well ! 
(Line 1.)— May the agitation of Lakshmi during the amorous dalliance, when her hands 
wander over the neck of Vaikupiha filled with eager longing, bring you happiness | 
After the linea of the protectors of the earth born in the solar race had gone ip heaven, 


there came a noble (personage) Ya&óvigraha by name, (who) by his plentiful splendour (was) 
as it were the sun incarnate. 





= | am doubiful about these three akskares, of which faint traces are visible in the impsemdon. The 
@kehasan were oerialnly nol drajadhiré. wely 


#1 According to the Ajealêyama- draxtartira, Osloutta M, p. 883, the three names are Vaiísdenifra-Déserdi- 


“ Road terra, © One expocis pradatia iti mated, 
** Metro, Sidica (Areshiubh) ; aad in-the next verse, = Read chhatirank. = Metre, Silin. 
" Metre, Slôka (Awmahtubh) ; and fa the next three verses. ** Mire, Indravajri. 


Metre, Vanantatilsk k. = Read spabhógåk. = Metre, Sitka (Axwahtubh). 
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(L. 2.)— His son was Mahichandra, who spread his boundless fame, resembling the moon's 
splendour, (even) to the boundary of the ocean. 

His son was the king, the illustrious Ohandradéva, whose one delight was in statesman- 
ship, who attacked the hostile hosts (asd) scattered the haughty brave warriors as (the moon 
does the) darkness. By the valour of his arm he acquired the matchless sovereignty over the 
glorious G&ádhipura," when an end was put to all distress of the people by his most noble 
prowess, 

Protecting the holy bathing-places of Kasi, Kubika, Uttarakéwala, and the oity of In- 
dra,” after he had obtained them, (amd) incessantly bestowing on the twice-born gold equal 
(in weight) to his body, he hundreds of times marked the earth with the scales (ow which ka 
had himself weighed). 

(L. 4.)—Victorious is his sou, Madanapéls, the crest-jewel of the rulers of the earth, the 
moon of his family. By the sparkling waters from his coronation-jars all" impurity of the 
Kali-age has been washed off from the earth. 

When he went forth to victory, the orb af the earth bent down beneath the excessive 
weight of the footsteps of his rutty elephants marching along, tall as towering mountains : 
then, as if suffering from oold,™ Sete as janan kapa ite ued trick ied Tene BH 
š palate pierced by the orest-jewel, hid his face for'a moment in his bosom. 

(L. 6.)—He who has homage rendered to his feet by the circle of all Rdjas, tho Paramabhat- 
jéraka, Mahárájádkirdja, and Parambêbuara, the devout worshipper of (Šiva) Mah&vara, the 
illustrious Madanapaáladóva,—who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhajidraka, the Makd- 
rijddhirdje, and ParamSévara, the devout worshipper of (Siva) MahAévara, the illustrigus 
Ohandradéva, who by his arm had acquired the sovereignty over the glorious Kanyakuhja,— 

(L. 8.)—He, the victorions, commands, informs, and decrees to all the people assembled, 
resident at thel village of. Ahuams in the Dhanéearamaua paitalá, and also to the B4jas, 
Rate, Yuvardjas, counsellors, chaplains, warders of the gate, commanders of troops, 
treasurers, keepers of records, physicians, astrologers, superintendents of gynmceums, messen- 
‘gers, and to the officers having authority as regards elephanta, horses, towns, mines (P), sthdnas 
and gSbulas,*—(as follows) :— 

(L. 10.)—Be it known tc you that the illustrious Mahdréja (P), the illustrious Ohandra- 
déva,—-after having bathed ın the Ganges at the ghaj of the divine holy Trilóchana at Benares, 
after having duly satisfied the sacred texts, divinities,*’ saints, men, beings, and the group of 
ancestors, after having worshipped, the sun whose splendour is potent in rending the veil of 
darkness, after having praised Him whose crest is & portion of the moony after having per- 
formed adoration of Visuddva, the protector of the three worlds, after having sacrificed to 
fire an oblation with abundant milk, rice and sugar,-fat Benares, in the year eleven hundred 
increased by fifty-four, in the month Mighs in the bright half, on the third (lunar day) on a 
Monday, on the sun’s entrance upon its northern course, in figures, in the year 1154, 
su, di. 8 of Magha, on Monday,—has given, in order to increase the merit and fame of his 
parents and himself, the above-written village with ita water and dry land, with ite mines of 
iron ẹnd. salt, with and inoluding ite groves of madh&ka and mango trees, enclosed gardenu, 
bushes, gram and pasture land, with ita ravines and. saline wastes, with what is above and 
below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper boundaries, to the Brihman the illustri- 
ous Vamanasvamifarman, son ‘of the Brahman the illustrious Vardhasyimin, son's son of the 
- Brahman Dévasvimin, of the Kaufike gira, (and) whose three právaras are Višvkmitra, Audalys 
and Dévarits, a student of the Ohhandóga ` i A cht his gift) with (tke pouring owt) 


95 ¢ Gadhi’s town’ is Kanyakubje.. I 

Be yy m Kanyakubja, Ayódhyl, and probably. Indraprastha (oe anolent Delhi); see ante, Vol. XY. 
m Other graniu bare -rajak-patalam ‘the coating of impurity.’ = Bes ants, Vol. XV. p. 12, note 97. 
3 Bee (b. p. 9, note 54. 37 Bee i. p. 10, note 88. ' 95 vis, of the Bimavéda. 
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from the palm of his hand (of) water purified with kwula grass .... . ." (and) ordaining 
(that i should be his) as long as sun and moon”? (endure) ;— 

(L. 16.)—(And) that, knowing this (to be so), to make known (owr) father's order of (thts) 
donation, we have set it forth on (thts) copperplate, furnished with a seal marked with our own 


name, and have (thereby on our part) given (the above-written village). Aware (of ihis), you, 


being ready to obey (our) commands, will make over (to the dones) every kind of income, the 
due share of the produce, money-rent, and so forth. 
(L. 17.)—And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses :—[Here follow nine of the 
customary benediotive and imprecatory verses, which it is unnecessary to translate. | 
(D. 23.)—This deed, making known (hs) father's donation, has been ordered to he ape 
up by the illustrious Madanadéva, (and ii is furnished) with his own goal. 
Written by the writer of legal documenta, the Thakkura, the illustrious Sahadéva. 
May it be auspicious | (May) bliss (and) good fortune (attend) | 


B.—Oopper-Plate Grant of Madanapéla and Gévindachandradéva, 
f The (Vikrama) year 1166. 

This inscription has been previously edited by Babu Durgaram Basu, in the Jowr. Bong. 
As. Boc. VoL XLY., Part I. Proceedings, pp. 181-185. It is on another oopper-plate which 
belongs to the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and was presented by Mr. J. Growse, 
of Mathurà. It was discovered, m 1889, at a place called ‘RAhan’ in the “Miwah” Distriot in 
the North-West Provinces, by a person who was digging in s field. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side only, measures about 1’ 74” by 1 1. The 
front of the plate is quite smooth; but on the back of it the edges were both fashioned 
thicker and raised into rims all round, as if to protect an inscription that was, or was intended 
to be, written there; there are, however, no indications of this grant being a quasi-palimp- 
Best through the obliteration of an inscription on the beok and the engraving of a new one 
on the front of it. The writing is well preserved throughout; and, excepting one or two 
aksharas, there is no doubt whatever about the actual reading of any part of the inscription. 
The plate is substantial; and the letters, though fairly deep, do not shew through on the reverse 


pide of it at all The engraving is good; but, as usual, the interiors of some of the letters | 


shew marks of the working of the tool.—In the upper part of the plate there is a ring-hole, 
through which there fits tightly a copper rivet, secured at the front-with an eleven-leaved 
water-lily. At the back this rivet secures w copper-band, about ,,'/ and 137 broad, with a 
orosa-line pattern on the outer side of it, the projecting part of which is folded over ao as to 
give an inside circular diameter of about 4.” Through this there slides, quite loosely, a ring 
about Z” thick and 2)” in diameter; it had been out, before the time when the grant came 
under Mr. Fleet's notice, and probably before the time when it was obtained by Mr. Growse; 
and the geal belonging to it is not forthcoming.—The average sire of the letters is abont $.” 
—The characters are Niguri.—The language is Sanskrit. In line 28 we have the Pràkrit 
word puppha, for pushpa; in line 16 the term sirá, probably denoting a measure of land; and 
in line 91 several rare revenue-terms, the exact meaning of which is not apparent., As regards 
orthography, the sign of the spadhmdntya has been employed in °iath=payébAth, line 6, and 
antahpurika, line 18; b is throughout denoted by the sign for »; the dental sibilant is 11 times 
used for the palatal sibilant (e.g. in vaksa, lines land 2, asesha for asSsha, tc. atéska, lite 4, 
&o.) and the palatal sibilant 9 times for the dental sibilant (eg. in éérya, line 2, vasumatt, 





= Bee ante, VoL XV. p. 10, note 57. 


= In the the words 4 mi AdkQkántash ydoct take Sie pisos of the ordinary chamdrdrkess 
yåvat or kam ydwat, they convey, I believe, the same meaning. is true thet the dictionaries give 
neither for ' wun,’ nor k ‘the beloved of Hûhû’ for * moon;’ but tho 
snae of which is the same as of padmasadman, is mid $o mean ‘ Pea (tie mo ht is the name 
ofa there are close relations and Sims (the ma; 
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line 5, &o.); sh is used for kh in sushi, lino 2; khya for ksha in akhyepajalika, line 12. 
Other errors, such as the occasional use of h for bh, and vice versd, of m for n, &o., which are 
owing to the carelessrees of the writer or engraver, will be pointed out in the transoript of the 
text. ; 
The inscription refers itself (inline 11) to the reign of the Paramabhajtéraka, Mañárájá- 
dkirdja, and ParaméSévara, Madanapéladéve of Kanyakubja (or Kanguj), whose son Gévincla- 
ohandradéve, apparently acting on behalf of his father, thereby makes known that the 
Ránaka Lavaripravahs, who must have owed allegiance to Madanapila, when at Asetika on 
the Yamuna, gave part of the village of Ramaitha, in the Siguródha paitalé, to the Brkhman 
Gunachandra, s student of the Rigvóda and emigrant from the village Bhatakavada. 

The date on which this donation was made, is stated (in lines 17 and 18), in figures only, 
to have been Sunday, the 15th of the dark half of the month Pausha,of the year 1166, 
at the time of g solar eclipse, 

The introductory metrical portion (from lime 1 to 10) of the inscription gives the genealogy 
of the so-called Réthtr princes of Kanyakubja, down, to Gévindachandra, referring those 
princes, like the Basåhi plate*' of GSvindachandradéva (with whioh this inscription has much 
in common), to the GAhadavala-vathss, and mentioning, before Madanapila’s father Chandra- 
déva, only the one prince Mahitala, clearly the Mahiala of the Basthi plate. The statement 
that Chandradévs acquired the sovereignty over Kanyakubja when the two great regal families 
of the solar and lunar races had perished, is identical in purpose with the statement of the 
Bashi grant, that Chandradéva rose to power when Bhéja and Karna were no more, Beyond 
this, attention need only be drawn to Gévindachandra’s wars against the Hammira, which 
are referred to in line 9. 

The date, the details of which have been given above, does not appear to work out 
satisfactorily. Taking 1166 to: be the ourren£ northern or southern Vikrama year, the corres- 
ponding date, by the pirgimdnta reckoning, would be, 4 December, A.D. 1108, and by the 
amdnia reckoning, 8 January, A.D. 1109. On 4th December, 1108, there was a solar eclipse, 
but it was not visible in India, and the day was & Friday, wot & Sunday; and 8rd January, 
1109, was a Sunday, but without a solar eclipse. For Vikrama 1166, expired, the correspond- 
ing dates would be Thursday, 23 December, A.D. 1109, and Saturday, 22 January, A.D. 
1110, both without an eclipee and therefore in every respect unsuitable. And for the Vikrama 
year 1165, current, the corresponding date, by the pürmimánmia reckoning, would be Monday, 
16 December, A.D. 1107, when, about noon, there was a solar eclipse which was visible in 
India; and by the amdnta reckoning, Tuesday, 14 January, A.D. 1108, without an eclipse.— 
Considering that in all the years from A.D. 1100 to 1120 the 15th of the dark half of Pausha 
never fell on a Sunday on which there was a solar eclipse, I for the present incline to 
believe that some of the recorded details of the date are erroneons ; but all I can say with 
certainty is, that of the several corresponding dates given above, Sunday, 3 January, A.D. 
1109 would be the most suitable, if the writer had made s mistake concerning the eclipse. 

Regarding the places mentioned, none of which I am able to identify, I may add that 
Asatika on the Yamuni is also mentioned in line 9 of the Basihi plate. 


TEXT. 


1 Ofm*]  Paramítman[4] namah | — AkurjhÓtkamtha-*'Vaikugtha-karthapftha-luthat- ` 


karah | sathrambhah surgat-ürambhá ^ se Briyab : Éráyasé-stu vah |  Abhün-* 
n[r]pó Gahadavala-vamed(s) Mahttaló nima ji- 
2 t-irichakrah | sthit(6] dhar&-bh&rameeó&eha[rh PJ“? ñaha Sêshah sushf(khi) yasya su(bhu)jé 
nidhâya | Pradhvasté** S5ma-Sü(sfr[y ]-Ddbhava-vidita-mahá-kshabravamsa(Éa)- 
* ente, Vol. XIV. p. 103. ** From tbe impression, © Metre, Sitka (Anushtubbh). 
“1 Metre, Upajaii. Road aMsham-seha. “ Metre, Sragdhard, 
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8 nyaminah  Svayambhüh | kpitvà  déha-gr&hüya — pravanemeiha manah [6]oddha- 
vu(bu)ddhireddharitryàm-uddhartbuih — dharmma-márgam | prapri(&hi)tam-atha 
tathi kshatravarhéa-dvayam oha H Varhéé*' tatra tatah sa Asha samabhid=bhfpa- 

4 Ischidamayih pradhvast-ddhate-vairi-vira-timirah #ri-Oharhdradóvó nipah | yore 

i 1(6)diratare-prat&pe-famit-tse(és)aha-praj-Spadrava - krimad - Gadhtpur - idhirkjyam= 
asamai dér-vrikraméo=drjjitam i 

5 Tirthini” K&si(.)-Kusi(k)k-ÓttarakóBel-ftudrasthántyskáni perip&layat-dbhigamya | 
-hémedima-tolyameaniéath dadatà dvijebhyS yéneamkitdà vaáu(su)matt katam kba)an 
talibhih ú Tasy=âtmajó 

6 Madanapêla iti kshittndra-chidimapire[vvijayaté nija-gó£ra-chaNdrab | yasy~dbhi- 
shéka-kalos-bllasitaih=paySbhih  prakehilitam kali-rajah-petalam ^ prithivyáh || 
Yasy”-Asid-vijaya-prayi- 

7 mpssamayé  tumgêohal-bohohaif-ohalan-mêdyat kumbhi-pada-kra[ m ]-A[sa]ma-bhars-bhra- 
syan-m&hfmamdal[ó9] | — chüd&retna-vibhinng-t&lu-galita-sty&ün Aéri(syi)g- drana 
Bóqhah [py6"Jsha-vast(éët)dšsiva Kkshanam=as[an'] krê- 

8 d mi(nijlln-Ana[nah*] u —Jitase"ttath meja inisa menyu tsb aaa aa ag 
chathdra iti kirmnti-bhar-#bhirêmah | ráj-&imaj[ó*]na bhavatà sam[u*]piji(rjji)- 
tani Rámépa Désrethin-$va yaá&[m]&i(si) yêna à Durvvára-"sphá. 

9 [r&]-G[su]da-dwiradav&ra-ghaH-ku[r]bbs-nirbhéda-bhfmÓ ^ Hammiragih'* nyasta-vairam 
muhureasama-rans-krijay& yô vidhatt& | — se(ía)sve(&vu)t-sarohiri-valgat-turaga- 
khurapu(-tll&kha-mudrá-senipe(tha)-kshógi-évi(svf)ki- 

10 ra-dakshab se iha vijayat#  prírthané-kalpavrikshab || Paramabha}{iraka-mahirdjé. 
dhiga(rá)je-peram[5 vara - paramamáh&évara - mi(ni)jabhujüpárjjite-&rfK'anyáku- 
vj&(bj&)dhipatya-&rlOharhdradóva- 

11 pfdinudhyáta-par&smabhajtáraka-mahár[4]jidhirdja-paramAvera - paramamihêkvara - érfMa- 

danapáladóva-vijayurdjyà li Asy«sivedimejé mahirtjaputre-frt- SN Aneh ahaaa 
dévab 1" 

12 Biguródhs-pattalà[yi*]i | Ramaitha-grimé || ossia iu Sep doe 
skin  prativizilókiié-oha || réja-réjiih.matri**-purbhit-dmity.tkhya(ksha)pate- 
likk(ka)-htrh(bhi:ih) dágirika-bhi- 

13 shag-n[ai]mittika-e[ 4 |n&peti" -anteppurika-samast-Adhikári-purush-din samAjfit(j@)payati 
masvü(bb)dhayati che || Yath=åstu vidit-dyam-anityatedyu[r*]gatà  y[u]shmá- 
bhib 1 Vit-Kape-va&tteiri (ii) plgra-lagn-t- 

14 wa[&yi]ya-viundureiva na sthira-pa[dam P] va(be)dhniti jlvitem | "Nalinf-dala-gat&(ta)- 
jala-lava-ohathohala-jaladhara-dh&rd-jala-janita-vu(bu)dvu (dbu)da-vaé kashapa- 
dpishte-nashíà sa[rh]pat | Kshagikinet[n]driya-gu- 

15 khini| Satamve gatvarah déhindmedyoh i| Taed=i[dahn P]  mayedpi  sek&ta:'" 
-fapr(str)-&rth-Avisaivádin&(nf)bhib éruti-emyitibhireupsjAte-niéobayéna®® anamia- 
phala-bhógs-bhíjanam  bhümi-dànei matri" || asmin 

16 gram4 | halênim chatu[r*]bbih  pram&yób(P)* n atri 1  ma-jala-sihalá s-Gehara- 
pashdpA(ne)- | giri-nad&(df)-vang-vàgik-&m[r*]a-madhüka-lóha-lavap-Rkarà | ürddh. 
[v*]-Adha[h*]-siddhi-yutà | a&-daífparidha-damdi| iri(ii)pa- 

17 parpp-idy]4kar-idfya-sahità || sah 1166 Pausha va di 15 Ravau || sdy=4bh(h)= 
Asetik&yAih déyatd-Muraithe-ghatjs | Yamunfyim — yathi-vidhind** mitra 
déva-manushys-pityi-tarpapid-anarhtaram 





* Mowe, Sirdtlavikriiite. © Metro, Vamanteiaki; and in the next verse, “Metre, Sårdûlarikrijita. 
n Thie akikaa like pyé or yyf. Bead kaleha-, and compare anis, Vol. XIV., p. 14, note 97. 
a leo ear NR oL OR QS UB T ADOS a na HM 


= Metro, Vasaxtatilakt, = Meire, Sragdhart, 14 Originally Haxmanfresh, 
š = Here and below, in places which it is unnecessary to point ont separately, ibe sign of punctuation je super- 
nous. 

H Read -rájfi-maxtri- "' Read -sbnápaty-. ^ Read salalah. ™ Read sakala-. 

© Read -niéchaydn~4rankia-- Read matomlewin. = Perhaps proméy4. — * Head yathd-wdkn, 
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18 bhagavambam afrryameupasihAys | tadeenu cheAbhishta-d4vat[a*]-Mahéévaram pamoha- 
bbireupachirail samabhyarohohya bhagavató Jatavédas4 pfrn-Ahutan dai[t*]và 1 
HAhu-grastó seviteri | mêti-pitrê- 

19 redimanaé-cha pupya-yasd-bhivriddhayé || bhajta-vrü(brd)hmapàya | — Gügi-"*pautráya | 
Bfhé-putráya | Bhatakavada-grima-vinirggathya | — Bêmkhyêyans-sMék)khiné 1 
Gautama- | Aitatha(P)'- | Argi- f 

20 raae- | tri-pravardya | érut-ddhyayana-sampanna- | — vrá(brá)hmana-Gupachardráya 1 
vinddhéna manasi kuña-púiána hast-Odakina kshity-ndadhi-pavan-tmve(mbe)- 
rini-yavet | rüpaka-írf-Lava- 

21 rapravahéns éifa(sa)natvéna pradattab(tth) || Iti — matvà se(yu)thi-diyaminez | 
bhAgabhégakttake-vithfatichhavatht-tnrashkadamda-“ | akshapataldddya-valadf: 











kumaragadiapakfika- 

22 ra-hirapya-viàhy-Abhyaitara-siddhi étatessrvvath | anyadeapi bhiimy-dvar—n*-dtpat- 
syaminam mad-{jid-pAlana-pravanairebhitva” dtatesarvvameasm[ai u P}'pandta.. 
vyain | état-ea[thjtatyai’? api | Na kénot- 

93 pyeetra vAdhi kArya | érutvà muninim vacha} n Bargam(kham)' ha(bha)dr-üfe(sa)- 
nam chhat[t*jram varfévi vara-virandh | bhûdåna-drama-pupphå(ahpå)ņi 
phala[m]  svargah  Puramdsra |  Bhümih yah pratigrihnå(hpå)ti — yssetu 
bhümi[i] 

24 prayachchhati | téveubhan  punya-ke[r]mmágau niyatah svarga-giminau tt Va(be)- 
hubhirevvasudhà bhuktå r&jabhib Sagar-tdibhih | yasya yasya yada bhümise 
tasya tasya tadi phalam | Sva-datté[m] 

25 pere-daiil(ttàm) va y[5]  haréta  vafum(sum)dharàh | se — vishtháyfh — kpimi(r]- 
bhütvà  pitribhih saha ‘majjati || Shsshgr'"evvarsha-sahsárü(srá)ni svarggd 
vaseti bh&midah | &ohohháttà cheànumarmtá cha tàvanti naraké 

26 vasbt | Gamedkdth svarnpamedkam cha — bhümya(mó)reepye[5]kamee[r]gulem | 
heranenarakameüpn[O]ti ^ yávad-&hitasamplavam || Yin" “ha dattdni purk 
naréthdrair=ddinini dbarmm-frtha-yasa(éa)skerani 1 ni- 

27 rmmilya-vinta-pratimini t&mi(ni) kó nima sádhuh punareüdad!ta H Y8" pisyanti 
mahfbhritó mama  kulá  kim(m)và  parasminemahhi téshdm=deha maya 
A&mjalir=yvirachitó neddéyam<a- 

98 smátekiyaé | dürvvi-kigdame-pi svadharmma-nirath data mays pilyatêm viyur= 
vvisyati tapsyati  pratapanah árntvů ^ muninàm vachab | Likhitéeyam 
mahattaka-&ri- š 

29 Girbg6y-Anujtey& Tribhuvanapålêna | — thakkura-íri-Déóvámga-sumtén'*eóti || Sunara- 

`  kkudapéna  BAtlê]hara-mtêneêti!? || 


TRANSLATION. 
Om! 
Adoration to the Supreme Spirit | 
(Line 1.)—May the agitation of Lakshmi during the amorous dallianoe, when her hands 
wander over the neck of Vaikugfha filled with eager longing, bring you happiness ! 


In the Gahadavala family, there was s prince, named Mahitala, who defeated the host 
of (bis) enemies, (and) by entrusting to whose arm the whole burden of the earth, Sésha 


enjoyed permanent comfort. 
Š Bertanya altered to Ope. 


One expects Auchathya Atvaltyana—treutasdtra, Oaloutta 878. The Daskhi of Gévinds- 
asa sala VoL XIV. P. MOS, L 15, has Apitatha. SU plate 





** Read -deshd-theha- *! Read -siddhy-. “ Perhaps ~thbrehan-. 
6? Read -bhdimaitat. Read -ammi upo. n Read -tyd api. 
r Metro, Sibka (assit); and tn the next five verses, r Read Shashfiss vareha-. 


n Metre, Indravajrá. ** Metre, Strdtlavikritite. % Read. mihun. 7! Originally -exiéndti (P) 


ge. 
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When the two well-known greet regal familie, sprung from the Moon and the Suh, had 
perished, then, the self-existent (Brahman), the pure minded, considering the sound of the Véda 
to have become almost extinct in the whole world, having oonoeived the inclination to 
assume & bodily form here, in order to re-establish on earth the path of religion, as well aa the 
two famous regal familieg,'*— 

In that family there was then born that illustrious prince Ohandradéva, the creat-jewel of 
rulers, who scattered the haughty hostile warriors as (the moon does the) darkness (and) who 
by the valour-of his arm acquired the matchless sovereignty over the glorious Gadhipura,’”’ 
when an end was put to all distress of the people by his most noble prowess, 

Protecting the holy bathing-places of Kasi, Kusika, Uttarakésala, and the city of Indra, 
after he had obtained them, (and) incessantly bestowing on the twice-born gold equal (in 
weight) to, his body, he hundreds of times marked the earth with the scales (om whioh he 
had himself weighed). 

(L. 5.) —Victorious is his son Madanapala, the crest-jowel of the rulers of the earth, the 
moon of his family. By the sparkling waters from his coronation-jars, the coating of impurity 
of the Kali-age has been washed off from the earth. 

When he went forth to victory, the orb of the earth bent down beneath the exceasive 
weight of the footsteps of his rutty elephants marching along, tall as towering monnicins: 
then, as if suffering from cold, Séeha, radiant: with the clotted blood that trickled from his 
palate pierced by the crest-jewel, hid his face for a moment in-his bosom. 

As (the moon) whose wife is the night (sprang) from the, ocean, so was beh from him 
Gévindachandra, pleasing by his great loveliness, who, as son of the king, acquired fame 
like Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

Victorious is here that tree of paradise for (graning) requests, who, terrific in cleaving 
the frontal globes of arrays of irresistible mighty large elephanta from Gauda, again and again 
by the play of his matchless fighting makes the Hammira lay aside (kis) enmity, (and who 
is) skilled in appropriating the earth (which ts) marked by the sorapimg of the hoofs of (his 
constantly marching bouncing horses, 

(L. 10.)—In the reign of victory of the Paramabhajidraka, Mahéréjédhirdja, and Paramés- 
vara, the devout worshipper of (Siva) MahBévara, the illustrious Madanapéladéva,—who 
meditates on the feet-of the Paramabhaftáraka, Mahdrdjddhiréja, and Paraméévara, the devout 
worshipper of (Siva) Mal&varg, the illustrious Ohandradéva, who by his arm had acquired 
the sovereignty over the glorious Kany&kubja :— ` 

Sis. son, the illustrious Gévindachandradéva, the son of the Mahárája, commands and 
informs all the Makattamas and the people residing at the village of Ramaitha in the 
Biguródha patiald, as well as the neighbouring people, (and) the Réjas, Ráj&de, counsellors, 
chaplains, ministers, keepers of records, treasurers, physicians, astrologers, commanders of 
troupes, superintendents of gynmoeums, all offioers having authority, and others,—as follows :— 

(L. 18.)—You should know”? that this life does not lest for ever. As the dew-drop which 
sticks to the point of & blade of grass, on account of wind and heat, has no stable position, 
So it is with life. Unsteady” like the drop of water on a lotus-leaf, resembling the bubble 
produced by the shower from a eloud, fortune appears for a moment and then vanishes. 
Momentary are the pleasures of the senses. Ever fleeting is the.life of mortals. Of this?" I 





n" ibe Co omes da rame gramumsiily vio tha beo&use it coban ño pria pal verb: and I consider it 
impossible to connect the verme San following verse, although it ‘may bo true that Chandra- 
déva is intended to be descr sa an incarnation of Brahman. Tomo Ra ihat ias Tarse Fam f tafni 
originally followed immediately upon tho verse dbhsnenfip?, and that the verse arti Sima- has been inserted 


bd "For this and some of ihe following names and expressions compare the preceding inscription. 


= Jn the original one would to read hers stu val satevidetam, Viditéyam The following must be 
understood to be the words of Rámaka Le kek id ng lina 80) whines datu I wate ake by 


n If the original is odrrect, which I doubt, the word chafichala must be taken to qualify the following bud- 
buda. I have translated as if the reading were -chafichalé, 


ss Here again the words of the original, tad=idamh, are ungrammatioal. 
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too have become convinced by the Védasand the law-books, which (in thts matter) do not 
differ from the teaching of all the Sdstras; and, considering that donations of land secure the 
enjoyment of endless rewards,— 

(L. 15.)—I, the illustrious Rénake Lavaripravaha,—baving duly bathed in the Yamuná at 
the ghaj of the deity Muraitha, hero at Asatika, having satisfied the divinities, men and 
ancestors, having adored the holy sun and thereupon worshipped with fivefold offerings 
my favourite deity Mahéévara, having presented a full oblation to the holy fire,—to-day, on 
Sunday, the 15th day of the dark half of (the month) Pausha, of the year 1166, during an 
eclipse of the sun,—in order to increase the merit and fame of my parents and myself, have 
given as a- grant in this village one sfrá," measuring four ploughs, with ita water and dry 
land, with its saline wastes, stones, hills, rivers, groves, enclosed gardens, mango and madhtka 
trees, mines of. iron dnd sali, together with what accrues above and below, with the fines 
for the ten offences, (and) with the receipts from grasa, leaves and so forth, and from mines 
(F), to the Bhatía, the Brihmag Gunpachandra, the son of Rilhê (and) son's son of Gêgi, who 
has gone forth from the villgge Bhatakavada, a student of the Skbkhylkyana ¿¿kh4,"t whose 
three prevaras aro Gautama, Aitatha and Aigifass,™ (amd who is) & Brahman conversant with 
the Véda,—with a pure mind (confirming my gift) with (the pouring out) from my hand (of) 
water purifled with kusa (grass), (to be his) sa long as earth, sea, air and heaven (endure). 

(1. 21).— Aware of this, (you) being disposed to obey my commands, will have to make over 
to him and also to his descendants the share of the produce,” . . , ^... . . . the money- 
rent, whatever accrues from without and within, all this, as it may be given (now), and also 
whatever else may be produoed from the cultivation (P) of the land. Nobody shall cause any 
obstruction in this matter, listening to the ( following) sayings of the sages :—[ Here follow eight 
of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses, whioh it is unneceesary to translate]. 

(L. 28.)—This" was written, with the cousentof the Mahatiaka™ the illustrious Gángéya, 
by Tribhuvanspálg, son of the Thakkwra the illustrious Dêvtiga. (Bagraved’? i$ was P) by 
Bunarakkudags(?), son of Stt&hara. í 

O.—Oopper-Plate Grant of Gévindachandradéva. 
The (Vikrama) year 1174. 

This inscription has been previously published, with a translation, by the late Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, in the Jour, Beng. As. Soo. Vol. XLII., Part'L, pp. 824-828. di is on a copper-plate 
which belongs to the Government Museum at Lucknow, and was found, with the grant of 
the same king bearing the date. of (Vikrama)-Sathvat 1161, published by Mr. Fleet, ente, 
Vol. XIV. pp. 101-104, in the village of ‘Basahi,’ in the ' Et&wah' District im tho North-West 
Provinoes. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side only, measures about 1’ bj" by 114.” The edges 
of it were fashioned slightly thicker than the inscribed surface, s0 as to serve as rims to protect 
the writing. But a good deal of the surface of the plate is very much corroded by rust so 
that at many places the writing is quito illegible. And ‘small pieces of the plate have broken 
ore ee I ag ree 
oompare compounds badevishaka-chaturndm, suta-drax, ants, VoL XVII. p. 18, line 49, and p. 229, line 6. 


14 ¿ a. the Bkikhkyana SERA of the Rigvéda. 
ki One would expect Áhgirase, Auchathya and Gautama, and the gétra Uchathya- 


Bast plato of Govindastantrey enfe Y technical terma which follow here in the Of oihar the 
bg vc smear onte asine atis 12, has bhdga et taka of 
AN UU (ites 2 palapa akang, Buna sss sal A ad 

; the a ante, Vo » 

place of ia 28, haa iuris kemáragadıðnaka (as | would now read); and Esiwan plate of Górinda- 


dose Jows. d AR eB Ge a tuxushiadanga and bwmarapediy4ndoAA, t). 
ih ian PTP occurs also in other grants. 4 


vU If UbAiMeyah of the original is Sins stalls For UDA ae D d dd aaa vase cee 
Hoe word, such as aibandhah. 
** The same term oocurs in the Basihi plato, ants, Vol. XIV. p. 104, 1. 11. , 
ien ior tu ea, of the grant, and am unable to explain them 
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away at each of the four corners, and at the ring-hole. The letters do not shew through on the 
reverse side of the plate at all. The engraving is good; and but few of the letters shew any 
marks of the working of the tool. In the upper part of the plate there was a ringhole; but 
the ring and seal are not now forthooming. The weight of the plate is 6 lbs. 1 ox.—The 
average size of the letters is about ;5.” The characters are Nigart—The language i» 
Sanskrit; 

Having regard to the large amount of this record that is illegible, it seems unnecessary to 
preduoe the text in full, by restoring it from perfect grants of the same dynasty. It is suffi- 
cient to state that the inscription is one of the Paramabhajféraka, Mahérdjddhirdja, and 
Peraméévera, the illustrious Góvindachandradóva of Kanyakubja; that it oontains the 
usual genealogy of the rulers of Kanyakubja, from Yasévigrahs to Gdvindachandra; and 
that it records a grant, by Góvindzohandra, of two villages (the names of which are quite 
illegible) to a Brahman Thakkura named Dévapilakarman. 

Of the legible portion of the inscription, the only thing of importance is the date, which by 
Dr. Rajendralal has been transcribed incorrectly, and which really is as follows :— 

(Line 18.) ...... chatuhsaptaty-adhik sikidasa-ea(ta)ta-satnvatears Philgund misi krishna, 
pakahé triya ykm-bithan ao e A sathvat 1174 Phálgu- 

" (Line 14.) [na va di 8 (P)] Sukrd... ie, “in the year eleven hundred increased by 
seventy-four, in the month Philiruns, in the dark half, on the third lunar day, on a Friday; in 
figures, the year 1174, Friday, Phálgu[na va. di, 8]." 

Taking this date to be recorded in the Vikrama ers, according to either the northern or the 
southern reckoning the corresponding dates would be as follows :— 

(1) For the Vikrams year 1174 current,— 

(a) by the eménia reckoning, Wednesday, 21 February, A.D. 1117; 
(b) by the péraiménta reckoning, Monday, 22 January, A.D. 1117. 

(2), For the Vikrama year 1174 expired,— 

- (a) by the amnia reckoning, Suriday, 10 February, A.D. 1118; 
(b) by the purpimdnta repkoning, Saturday, 12 January, A.D. 1118. 

Of these four dates, the first three evidently are altogether unsuitable ; nor do I believe that 
the Hthi intended was the one ending (about ll hours after mean sunrise) on Saturday, 
12th January, 1118, for that is£À: did not commence till about 12-h. 50 m, after sunrise of the 
preceding Friday,” and the calculation of the dates of other grants of Gtvindachandrs appear 
to show that the reckoning followed was the aménis reckoning. Such being the oase, I for 
the present incline to believe that thers is some error in the details of the date, and that 
the year intended was really the Vikrams year 1178 current. For the date corresponding, by 
the am4nte reckoning, to the 8rd of the dark: half of Phálguna of ‘Vikrams 1178, current, is 
3 A.D. 1116, when the third tiM of the dark half ended 15 h, 89 m. after moan 


sunrise, and which was a Friday, as required. 
D.—Oopper-Plate Grant of Góvindgschandradéva and Rajyapaladéva. 


The (Vikrema) year 1199. 
In Archaol. Survey of India, Vol XXII. p. 59, Mr. A. C. L Cerüleyle mentions two _ 
inscribed copper-plates, oongtibu&ing one grant, which were fonnd at ' Gagahá, io the west ` 
of the RApt! River, about 21 miles south of GÓrs&khpur, in the North-West Provinces, 
and were secured through the kindness of Mr. Lumsden, then Collector of the District. What 
haa begome of the original plates we are not tqld; and my account of the inscription iq ` 
from indifferent impressions, made over to Sir A. Ounningham, and transmitted to me by 
Mr. Fleet. 





Prlgune-kplskpe-trittya being of the |! Dharmasindhustes, oe eee, ae 
which tea donation was eonnecbed polar wes a (ioe dn ctr ! pitpi-tripi i), 
a bike nr not be performed night . 
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From these it appears that the inscription is on two plates, which measure about 1’ 6" 
by 111” each, and which, to judge from the ring-holes at thé bottom of the first and at fhe 
top of the second plate, are or were held together by.a ring. Fach plate contains 17 lines of 
writing. The lower half of the first plate, on the proper left side, and the upper part as well 
as the proper right side of the second plate, appear to be in a bad state of preservation, so that 
it is impossible to make out with certainty from the rubbings the proper names of localities and 
private individuals, contained in these parts of the inscription. The engraving appears to be 
good.—The average sire of the letters is about 7." The characters are Nigari—And the 
language is Sanskrit. 

The insoription is of the time of the Paramabhatifraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, and Paramé- 
ívsra, the illustrious Gévindachandradéva of Kanyakubja. In lines 1-12 it gives the usual 
genealogy of the rulers of Kanyakubja, from Yasévigraha to Gévindachandrs ; and its proper 
object is to record (lines 18-25), that the AMaháréja-pwiru, or son of the Mahdréja, the 
illustrious H&jyapáladóva, by the consent of the lotus-feet of the illustrious Gévindachandra- 
déva endowed with all royal prerogatives (samasta-rája-prakriy-6péta), when encamped at a 
village the name of which is illegible, granted a village, the name of which also is illegible, 
in the [Ha P]thaunda patiald, to a [Brahman] Thukkura of the Vataa gótra, a follower of the 
Yajurvóda skhé. The inscription contains the usual admonition to give to the donee whatever 
by ‘this grant may be due to him (the bAdgabhégakara, pracamtkara, jdtakera, gókara, turush- 
kadanda, eto.), and it contains (lines 25-34) some of the onstomary benedictive and imprecatory 
versos. And it closes (in line 34) with the remark that this témra-pajtaka was written by the 
Karapika, the Thakéura tle illustrious Vivtka. 

The date on which this donation was made, is in lines 18-19 given as follows :— 

(Line 18.) ...... samvatesartehvikAdata-sa(éa)t4shu nava-navaty-adhikáshu Philgunémi- 

(Line 19.) si [fu]kla-pakshá ékA[da]syéyim”™ tithau Sa(s8&)ni-dinó tethedük6mpi samvat 
1199 Phálguna su di 11 Sa(&a&)nau ||. . . . ta, “in eleven hundred years increased by ninety- 
nine, in the month Philguna, in the bright half, on the eleventh lunar day, on a Saturday ; in 
figures also, in the year 1199, Saturday, Philguns su. di, 11." 

Taking this date to be recorded m the Vikrams era, tbe possible equivalents would he,— 

for the (northern or southern) year 1199 current: Sunday, 8 February, A. D. 1142, when 

the Lith ç of the bright half ended about 11h. after mean sunrise; 

for the (northern or southern) year 1199 expired: Saturday 27 February, A. D. 1143, 

when the same lith żithi ended about 18 h. after mean sunrise. 

The true date accordingly is Saturday, 27 February, A.D, 1143 ; and the year mentioned 

` in the inscription is the Vikrama year 1199 expired. 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
- BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA 
No. XIII.— The Floating Palace, or the Three Wisa Precepts. 


Once upon a time there lived in s certain city a merchant who had an only aon. When 
this son came of age, the father, with a view to put his business capacities to the test, 
proposed to place at his disposal a sum of money large enough to enable him 4o begin 
life as a respectable merchant, but with this proviso, that if, at the end of a certain period, 
the merchant found that the young man had made good use of the money entrusted to him 
and showed an aptitude for business, he would leave him in his will all his immense wealth, 
bnt if, on the contrary, he found that hisson was wanting in that forésight and shrewdness 
which are the characteristios of a merchant, and launched into unprofitable speculations ana, 
thus lost money, he would disinherit him without mercy. Fus UE 


< 
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The young man, who had all, along hoped that he would one day quietly oome into - 
poescesion of his father's wealth, demurred at first at this proposal, but when he’ saw that’, 
the old man was determined, he reluctantly consented, and taking the money from his father 
wont to all his friends and consulted with them as to what he had best do with it, ` E 


They all suggested diffe-znt ways in which to make use of the money, till at last one old | 


man, who was reputed to be & sage, proposed to him that if he made over the whole to him ` 
he would in return give him something worth all of it and more. The simple young man 


agreed, and keeping but a trifle for himself made over all the rest of the money to the ` 
old fellow, acd that worthy in return gave our hero & sheet of paper neatly folded, saying ` 
with a look of great importance, “Take this, my good friend, make good use of it, and yon : 


- will find that this scrap of paper is worth a great deal more than the sum you have invested 
in its purchase.” 
l Our hero took it home ; and on opening it fonnd the following sentences insoribod on it 
in bold characters :— 
1. “Hesitate not, but tread boldly. 


9, “A gister in prosperity (lit. plenty), & trne friend in adversity dit. acaroity). ` 


8. “He who falls asleep within a king's palace is lost, hile he who keeps awake . 


is saved." (*) 

The oredulous youngster read the lines over and over again and then treasured up thë ` 
paper like a thing of great value. He then invested the small sum he had -sill Jeft in a few ` 
cheap articles of merchandise, sad quieily booked himself as a passenger On“bonrd:e Ship 
bound for & distant shore. 

The father, who bad il ahis whilas osa watoina Hix Gals arona alt recy lar 
to find thet though he had placed a large sum of money in his hands, he was fitting himself 
out as & petty trader only, instead of chartering s whole ship for himself and his wares, as 
became the son of a great merchant, and so when the time came for the young man to bid 
farewell to his father the latter remonstrated with him strongly on what he considered his 
meanness, and the two parted in high anger. 

The poor fellow went on board with a heavy heart and the ship mailed away. After a long 
voyage, she entered the month of a large river, and oast anchor near & magnificent city situated 
on its banks. 

Now in the middle of this river, and at a short distance from the city, there was a large 
and most beautiful palace, which was the wonder of all who came from far and near, for 
instead of being built on terra firma, it appeared to be floating over the surface of the waters, 
rising, as it were, from the depths of the river, without a yard of dry land around, along 
which one could walk over to the door and enter it, Besides the beauty and grandeur of 
the palace itself, there was another object that attracted the attention of the people on board, 
and that was 8 lovely damsel who appeared at one of its windows. j 

Our young hero, however, did not seem to take much interest either m the dameel or in 

the palace, so occupied was his mind with his own affaire, although he constantly heard his 
fei eda ins add sisi as to how it oould be that the pelaoe appeared 
to float on the surface of the river and how people oould go in and come out of it. 

Now ss our young hero was thinking of landing and entering the city to see if he 
could find s market for any of his wares there, the owner of the beautiful palace, who had 
been watching him all the while, called ont to him and invited him to come to it, The 
young man could not for the life of him see how he was to approach the palace, in the 
absence of any visible means of communication with it, and was greatly pusaled as to how the 





1 In Gujarti! these sentences run as follows :— 
`x. avast ark Saat 
x. wot Me wadi am 
x.. (ur dewa AT gu, qhir dr du Y a. 
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was to act, when he bethought him of the old man and his sorap of paper, and the first 
sentence in it showed him a way ont of his difficulty. It ran thus:—'' Hesitate not, but 
tread boldly.” So he went as close up to the palace as a boat could take him and then, to 
convince himself that it was really water that surrounded the palace, he plucked a piece of 
thread from his garmenta, and let it'fall unperceived by any one upon what seemed to be the 
surface of the water, and to his great delight he found that the thread remained as dry as before, 
for it was not water that encircled the palace, but only a pavement of glass, so cleverly contrived 
as to resemble the water around, and thus deceive the unwary stranger's eye. 

This contrivance not only served to attract attention towards the palace, but gave the 
owner, who was a bad character and enticed away unwary strangers into his den to rob them 
of their possessions, time to obeerve closely and form his opinion of the person to whom he 
offered his hospitality. 

80 when he saw our hero walking boldly on, ss if he had found out the triok of the glass 
pavement, the bad man felt himself ontdone for once, and thought he had to deal with one 
who might be more than a match for him. Nevertheless he welcomed him with great show of 
kindness, and pressed him to remain in his palace and consider it as his own till he could find 
suitable quarters for himself in the city. : 
` The unsuspecting young man saw no reason why he should not accept the proffered hospi- 
tality ; and ordering all his wares to be brought over to the palace, he took up his abode there 
with the minister and his daughter. 

He had a very pleasant time of it for some weeks, for his host and his daughter treated 
him with so much kindness and affability that he could hardly think of quitting their hospitable 
abode. There was one thing, however, which made the young man feel very uneasy as to his 
future. The sale of what few goods he had bronght with him realized but a trifling sum of 
money, which melted~away like snow in his hands in the face of the great expenses he had to 
ingur to keep up appearances, and he had nothing left which he oould invest once more in 
merchandise and thus try his luck again, So he wandered aimlessly from one part of the city 
to another in the hope of finding some suitable means of earning a livelihood. 

Í One day as he was walking about tho streets dressed in rather a homely suit of clothes and 

a care-worn appearance, he happened to catch sight of his only sister, whom he knew 
had married into & wealthy family, and had often oocasion to visit the city he was in, with 
her parents-in-law. She was standing at one of the windows of a large house, and their eyes 
met as he looked up, but she drew in her head and did not appear to notice him. So he went. 
up to the door and desired one of the servants to go up and inform his mistress that her brother 
wished to see her. But the rich lady thought it beneath her dignity to acknowledge so near a 
relationship with one who went abont on foot mattended by any servanta or horses, and dressed 
in à style not at all becoming her father's son. So she sent him word that she did not want to 
see him or to have anything to do with him. 

This hurt the poor fellow's feelings to the quick, and he walked away from the house in no 
very enviable frame of mind. He had not proceeded far, however, when he fell in with a 
person whose face he remembered as that of an old playfellow, the son of a man of very 
modest means, who had once been on very good terms with his father. The other recognised 
him also, and the two men, after greeting each other very kindly, began to talk of their private 
affairs. When this old acquaintance heard our hero’s story, and learnt in what manner he had 
parted with the large sum of money placed st his disposal by his father, how he had been left 
amongst strangers without the means of subsistence, and how heartlessty his own sister had 
disowned him, he felt very sorry for him, and offered to place at his disposal a small sum of 
money which he had scraped together out of his slender earnings, saying :—“ Take this, it 
is all I have; I am but a poor man's son, and can content myself with only the bare necessaries 
of life, but it is a different thing with you, who have been bred in the lap of luxury; make 
. therefore what use you choose of this money, and do not concern yourself as to how you are 
to return ib to me. First of all, provide yourself with suitable apparel, buy a good horse, 
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and keepa few servants, and you will soon see that you will find credit in the city. Nor will 
you have cause any longer to complain of the coldness of your sister, for, if you do as I tell 
you, she will lose no time in owning you as her brother. 

The rich man’s son was greatly touched with his poor old friend’s generosity, and accepted 
his offer with the greatest reluctance. At the same time the second of those dearly-bought 
sentences “a sister in prosperity, a true friend in adversity,” came to his recollection, and he 
praised the wisdom of the old man. 

This newly found friend took the opportunity of warning our young hero against the 
apparent kindness and friendship of the owner of the floating palace, who, he informed him, was 
one of the ministers of the state, but was known to be a very dangerous character. Bo at 
parting, the young merchant made a promise to his friend to bid good-bye to his host and his 
daughter as early as circumstances permitted. 

Shortly after this his host, the minister, wno had long since found out that his guest was 
worth nothing to him, but was on the contrary continuing to be a burden upon him, set 
abont thinking of some method by which to get rid of him. At last he hit upon a plan by 
which to dispose of him effectually. 

The king, his master, had an only daughter who was afflicted with an incurable disease, 
which had baffled the skill of a great many physicians, who had come from far and near to 
cure her and win the promised reward, This reward was nothing less than the hand of.the 
fair Princesa herself and the sovereignty of half her father's kingdom. Nearly every day a 
physician presented himself before the king and obtained permission to watch by the Princess's 
bed and find out what it was she was suffering from, with a view to cure her, but before 
next morning he was found lying dead in the chamber. Bo the wily minister thought this 
a very feasible mode of doing away with his young guest, and going up to the king one day, 
he told him that he had a man staying with him, who was proficient in the healing art, but 
pretended for some reason or other to be ignorant of it, and that, therefore, if the king wished 
to secure his services he had only to send his men to bring him into the royal presence, and 
see if he conld not induce him ‘by threats and promises to undertake the cure of the Princess, 

The king agreed to this, and gant armed men to the floating palace to seize the stranger and 
bring him into his presence, 

When the guards seized hold ofthe unsuspecting young man, he, in his fright, asked, his host 
to interfere and save him, but the doublefaced villain, still pretending to be his friend, 
advised him to obey the king’s mandate without opposition and leave the rest to fate. 

Acting npon this advice the young man went with the guards and stood before the king 
who questioned him as to the extent of his knowledge of medicine and offered him the promised 
reward if he took the Princess’s case in hand and cured her. But our hero declared himself 
quite ignorant of any knowledge of medicine and related how he was only a merchant's son. 
The king, however, would not believe him, and the more the poor fellow declared himself 
ignorant, the more the deluded king disbelieved him, so much was his mind prejudiced by the 
minister's story. 

At last, partly by threats and partly by promises, the monarch induced the young man 
to consent to keep watch by the Princees’s bed for one day at least and leave chance to do 
the rest, hoping that the aight of the poor lady’s misery would melt his heart and induce him 
to try his remedies on her. 

So the supposed physician went with the attendants into the chamber where the sick 
Prinoess lay and was there left alone with her. Not knowing what to do, he sat for same time 
narrowly watching the fair patient. He saw that her abdomen was swollen to an enormous 
height, and heard groans of great agony isening from her mouth. In other respecta, however, 
she appeared to be all right, for her highly beautiful face was calm and serene, and she looked 
as if she were wrapped in sweet slumber, in which state, aa he had been told by the attendants 
who had led him into the chamber, she had been lying for months past, taking no other food 
but milk, which too had to be poured down her throat. The young man felt greatly for her, 
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and fervently wished he had the power to do something for the poor suffering creature. He 
sat by her bed the whole day, watching her rhovements, and towards evening he ordered 
the attendanta to strew her bed with soft, fragrant flowers, for, he said to himself, "how 
bed-sore and tired she must be feeling, lying here so long end so cheerless! The odour of sweet 
flowers will do her good." Bo they strewed her bed with the choicest flowers that oould be 
had, and placing a pail of milk near her bed, retired, leaving her alone with tho reputed 
physician. 

Left thus alone to his thoughts our hero sat and pondered for 8 while on what he thought 
his very equivocal position, wondering much how the king could have been led into considering 
him & physician, and how the next morning he would be able to account for his failure in curing 
the Princess. By degrees slumber began to steal upon him and he was about to lie down to go 
to sleep, when all at once he remembered the lines, “ He who sleeps in a king's palace is lost, 
while he who keeps awake is saved." Bo up he started and rubbing his eyes and shaking off 
sleep, he sat intently garing at the Princess again. Nor was his night’s vigil unrewarded, for 
about midnight, he perceived the patient writhing in great agony, and giving out low moans, 
indicative of extreme pain. He thereupon went nearer her bed and stood by, gazing with pity 
on her lovely face, when what should he see but a fleroe serpent slowly thrusting its head out 
of the poor lady's mouth, and looking stealthily about as if to seo whether there was any one 
near! The young man, surprised and bewildered as he wasat this unexpected sight, had presence 
of mind enough Jeft to hide himself behind some curtains and watch what followed. The loath- 
some reptile, seeing the coast clear, began to draw ita whole length ont of the Prinoess's body, 
ingh by ineh, without fear, the Princess ull the while giving low groans of agony, and finally 
with a heavy jerk it fell out amongst the flowers, and hid itself beneath them. Seeing his prey 
thus secure our hero came out of his hfding place and was just going to strike it with his sword, 
when the greedy reptile, happening to see the pail of milk hard by, slid from amongst the 
flowers and glided towards it. Just then the brave young man drew his sword and gave the 
hateful creature such & heavy blow with it as to kill it on the spot. 

The joy of our hero knew no bounds when he saw the venomous reptile that had so long 
been tormenting the sweet Princess lying dead on the one hand, and that beautiful lady, now 
free from pain, with her abdomen fallen to its hatural level, pouring forth her thanks on the 
other. 

He allowed the loathsome carcass of the dreaded reptile to remain where ib was, that he 
might show it to the king asa trophy of hia victory, and engaged in & pleasant té#e-d-iéie with 

With morning came into the room g ocuple of sweepers who had been sent there as usual 
to clear away the remains of any physician who may have dared to treat the Prinoess that 
night, but what was their surprise when they saw the physician alive and hearty and conversing 
with the Princess, who was herself sitting up in bed, looking quite well and happy, and a large 
serpent lying dead beside her bed. They retreated respectfully and spread the good news 
everywhere in the palace, so that the king was soon on the spot. 

When the monarch saw the body of the huge reptile and found his beloved daughter sitting 
up in her bed and looking cheerful and happy he comprehended at a glance what had happened, 
and was beside himself with joy, He held his dear child to his heart, and then, embracing the 
reputed physician, congratulated him on his success. Now it was that every one came to 
know what the poor Princess had been suffering from, and how it came about that every 
physician who attended her was found dead in the morning, for, judging from the account our 
hero gave the king, the venomous reptile had been in the habit of coming every night out 
of the poor lady's mouth and stinging the unfortunate physician in attendance on her while 
he was asleep. 

The young merchant now felt really thankful to the old man who hed given him, among 
others, the lines that warned him against going to sleep within a king's palace, for he clearly 
saw that but for them he too would have lost his life like the other physicians. 
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There was immense joy and rejoicmg all over the kingdom when the Princess for the 
first time after her recovery from her terrible illness, rode through the city, and the fame of 
the fair-haired youngster who had cured her, when so many others had failed, spread far 
and wide, and every one, high and low, sought his friendship and did him honour. Nor was 
our hero’s sister tardy in her attentions towards him, now that he stood so high in the royal 
favour. Sho sent messergers to invite him to make her house his home, and expressed herself 
highly concerned in his welfare ; but her brother knew her too well to be carried away by these 
manifestations of her regard, and sent her word that he could do well without a sister who 
had discarded him when he was poor, and wanted now to make up to him only because he 
Was rioh and powerful. 

Now that his beloved daughter was thoroughly cured, the king. thought it high time 
that the promised reward should'be bestowed upon her deliverer. So he sent for his astrologers 
and bade them fix upon & day on which to celebrate the Princess’s wedding with the young 
merchant. But our hero’s heart was not as light as it should be, considering that bo was 
loved by the Princess as much as he loved her, and that they both looked forward to their 
union: with the greatest rapture; for he saw that the proud nobles and grandees of the king’s 
court looked upon him as a mere upstart and a creature of circumstances. He thought, there- 
fore, of going back to his own country to solicit his father’s forgiveness and bring him over 
with all his friends and relatives to celebrate his nuptials with the king's daughter with fitting 
pomp and ceremony, Bo he obtained the king’s permission, and fitting oui a magnifloent ship 
sailed in it to his native country. ; 

His father was both surprised and happy to see him back again and greeted him with the 
greatest kindness, for his heart was glad to find that his son had at last shown himself. possessed 
of those qualities that he prized in & merchant's son, by making the most of the money he had . 
placed in his hands. So he made preparations on & grand scale and sailed with a train of 
friends and relatives towards the country of his daughter-in-law elect, and there amidst 
universal rejoicing, the nuptials of the illustrious pair were celebrated with immense pomp, and 
the promised half of the kingdom was soon made over to the happy bridegroom. 

Our hero, however, did not forget, amidst all this pomp and rejoicing, the poor friend who 
had assisted him in his poverty. He duly sent for him, and not only returned to him with 
interest the money he had go generously placed in his handa when he was poor and needy, but 
bestowed upon him a high post as a reward for his unselfish and disinterested friendship. 
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may be mentioned that of the date and time 
fixed for reading the edicts publicly. He also 
points out that AfÓke's instructions for the 
inspection-tours of his higher officials agree 


Society) for 1887; Vol. xli. 
(a) The first part opens with a continuation of 
Prof. Bühler's Essays on the Asdka Insorip- 


tibns. The present paper deals with the. 


detached edicts of Dhaulf and Jaugada, and 
comprises text (in the Dévandgar! and Roman 
characters), translation, and notes. The text is 
founded on Dr. J. Burgees'a paper impressions, 
oheoked by peper rubbingsobtained by General 

Owing to ita nature, & summary 
of the contents of the paper would be useless, 
Amongst new explanations given by Dz. Bühler 


with those of the Brihmagical lew-givers, and 
with the Réjawiii, and offers a new derivation 
for sakhinflekbAS in the first edict from 
flahshndrembhah. In the second edict, he er- 
plains okakiyé as tho fut. part. pase. of the 
Prákrit verb ckak ‘to be able,’ a representative 
possibly a relation of the Sanskrit seb. 
Mahirdshiri form ahay occurs in Pésya- ` 
poss Op 
and in the Détibtsha. 
This is followed by a reprint of Dr. Ignas 
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Goldxiher's paper, read before the Oriental 
Congress st Vienna, in 1886, on the Mahdist 
movement of North Africa. 

° Next comes a facsimile of an Arabic and 
Chinese insoription from a mosque at Canton, 
with notes and translation by Herr K. Himly. 
The inscription is in & mosque described by 
Dennys in the Troaty Ports of Ohina end Japan, 
and dates from the year 1850 A.D. 

Dr. Q. von Bohtlingk contributes a short note 
on the Maurya question and the MahAbha- 
shya, in which he replies to Dr. Kielhorn's 
criticisms’ on a former paper of his on the 
subject. 

The number concludes with an appreciative 
review by the same scholar of Dr. J. S. Spetjer’s 
Sanskrit Syniac. 

(b) Dr. George Ebers, the well-known 
Egyptologist, opens the second part with a 
notice of the life of Dr. Gustav Seyffarth, who 
died in New York in Nov. 1886, at the age of 
89. Dr, Seyffarth was the first professor of 
Egyptian Language and Antiquities at Leip- 
xig. He was tho first discoverer of polyphonic 
hieroglyphs, and, with some reservations, of the 
jr abs of that system of writing. 

sketoh is followed by a 
Merci of Dr. Oarl Leng's translation of 
Ibn-&l-M'u'taxz's heroic poem regarding Mu'ta- 
did as Prince and Regent, already notioed. ' 

Dr. P. von Spiegel contributes a second article 
on the Fatherland and Age of the Avesta. 
The paper is devoted to a reply to oriticigms of 
Dr. Geiger and others on his theories oon- 
cerning the late age of this work. He first 
deals with the linguistic side of the argument, 
and shows that the fact of the Avesta being 
written in an ancient dialect is not necessarily 
& proof of the antiquity of the work. He draws 
attention to the habit of scholars writing at the 
present day both in Sanskrit and in Latin. 
Ho further maintains that the language of the 
Avesta, while agreeing in many points with 
Sanskrit, has also some hitherto unexplained 
points of difference, which seem to show traces 
of the influence of modern Persian, and which 
can only have come into existence in later ages, 
whether owing to corruption of the dialeot or to 
the fact that- portions of the Avesta were 
written in & dead language. Moreover the 
whole work rests on s mythic foundation, and 
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those admitted as mythical in the lists of the 
Shdhnéma. If the Avesta were written at tho 
time of Zarathustra, we should expect to find 
his contemporaries divided into two great 
camps of believers and unbelievers; but in- 
stead of this we find the Avesta to be a fanatical 
book, showing us the existence of varions kinds 
of heretice. The historical arguments for the 
antiquity of the Avesta,— vis. (1) that, with the 
exception of Ragha, it mentions none of the 
noteworthy towns of the time of the Achsme- 
nides or Pürthiena, (2) that it contains none 
ofthe more usual later tribe-names, and (8) 
that it contains no historical notices,—&re met 
by the contention that it-does not deel with 
historical reminiscences, but only with . the 
mythio period of Iranian Folklore, Places 
which occur in .the folk-myths are men- 
tioned, and not others. The argument that 
Zarathustra speaks of himself in the GiÀds 
in the first person, is met by the fact that. 
Ahura Mazda does the same. The author 
who dared to speak under the name of the 
highest God would not hesitate to speak under 
the name of his prophet, Four other argu- 
ments for the antiquity of the Avesta are:— 
(1) that the people of the Avesta did not appear 
to know salt; (2) that they did not know 
glass; (8) that coined money was not current 
among them; (4) that they did not know the 
working of iron. All that can be seid'abowt 
the first three is that they are not mentioned 
in the hymns, which considering their character 
is not extraordinary, Moreover in north and 
sasi Iran, cattle and farm-produce are still used 
instead of money. Regarding the fourth con- 
tention it resta on the interpretation of the 
word ayagh, which the upholders of the age 
of the Avesta translate as ‘bronse.’ Dr. S. Spiegel, 
however, maintains that, as in Sanskyit, ik, 
meant ‘metal’ in general, and also ‘iron.’ 

An appendix to the article is devoted to 
disproving the existence of the so-called Bak- 
trian Kingdom of Vistaspe, which has hither- 
to been dealt with by writers on ancient 
history as a reality. : 

Dr. David Ksufmann oontributes a note on 
Hebrew lexicography, and is followed by a 
paper by Dr. J. H. Mordtmann on the typo- 


graphy of Northern Syris, acoordihg to Greek 
inscriptions. The same author also: gives a 


the kings mentioned in it are the same as short note on five forgotten Hintyaritio 
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inscriptions existing at Bens'a, the capital 
of Yemen. 

Dr. O. de Harlex next contributes extracts 
from a translation of the Shasg-yw-pa-ki. The 
Emperor Ohi-tsong, son of the illustrious 
Kanghi (1728-1786) was one of those sovereigns 
of the Manchu dynasty, who have left full 
traces of their administrative action. Amongst 
other things he has left is a collection of 
decrees addressed to the right divisions 
of the Manchu-Mongol Army. They were 
published in Manchu, and afterwards translated 
into Chinese, The present paper consists of 
translated extracts. These decrees are of im- 
portance tostudents of the histories of Chinese 
Civilisation, and of the middle kingdom. 

Dr. H. Hitbschmann next contributes an 
elaborate pepet on the formation of Ossetic 
nouns, Thirty-five primary and secondary 
suffixes are dealt with, one by one; the deriva- 
tion, meaning, and use of each being separately 
considered. 

Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki gives some folk- 
songs of the transylvanian Gipesioa, with a 
translation in German verse. To philolpgista 
% literal prose translation in addition would 
have been an advantage. 

Herr Felix Liebrecht in his short notes com- 
peres a Malagasy sermon on the shortness of 


life with similar opinions in old Hgyptian. 


Literature, and refers to the Arabio origin of 
the jus prima nocits. 

The number concludes with two reviews, the 
first: by Dr. Dieterioé on Dr. Schwerslose’s 
treatise on the arms of the ancient Arabs, as 
described by their poets, and the second on Mr- 
Payne-Bmith's Thesaurus Syriacus (Faso. vii.) 

(e) Part IIL commences with an essay by Dr. 
Karl Vollers on the living Arabic now spoken 
in Egypt, with special reference to the works of 
Spitta Bey, and other grammatical writers. 
The paper consista of additions and corrections 
to Spitta Bey's grammar. 

This id followed by a baptismal liturgy in 
Ethiopio, with a Latin translation, taken from 
a work entitled Hydragiologia (published in 
Rome; 1586 A.D.) by Dr. Oarl von Arnhard. 

Dr. M. Klamroth continues his interesting 
series of articles on Greek authors quoted by 
al—Ya'qhübi. The present paper deals with 
Grecian Philosophers. Translations are given 
of the various passages of Ya'qübi in which s 


long array of these worthies, and their systems, 
is described An appendix gives a list of the 
writings of Aristotle known to the Árabe. 

Dr. H. Gelxer, in two short notes, identifies 
the modern sites of the ancient Egyptian Tri- 
muthis and Kopritheos Kóm8. 

Dr. H. von Wlislocki gives us next & further 
set of specimens of the Gipsy language of 
Transylvania. It consists of three capital 
folk-tales worthy of Grimm, with, this time, a 
literal German translation. 

Herr K. Himly disousges Chess, and other 
connected games, with special reference to 
their introduction into and method of play in 
Burma, Siam, Ching and Japan. He is not 
inclined to dispute the Hindu origin of the 
game, and maintains that gt any rate ita birth- 
place ought to have been š country, where the 
use of elephants for warfare was well-known. 

Prof. Aufrecht gives us some Sanskrit 
notes. The first concerns the rare Kaémfri- 
Sanskrit word ASvaka, whieh he identifies 
with the Arabic ¿s32 * lova,’ ‘ desire.’ 

He next shows the use of the word namaka 
as a technical term for the first section of the 
Ewdrajspa. The third note deals with the 
date of Narahari, the author of the R&ant- 
ghaniv, whom he places as not earlier than the 
commencement of the 15th century. The 
catalogue of Indian poeta is added to every 
year. Dr. Aufrecht brings two new poets, 
Bhatta Bhallata, and Indrabhiánu to light, and 
discusses the identity of another named 
Milavabhadra. 

An imitation of the G#ia-Gévinda, entitled 
the Rémns-Gitta-@évinda, and also attributed to 
Jayadéva is next disoussed, and the paper con- 
cludes with an account of a Brihachchhdriga- 
dharapaddhati published in Benares in the 
year 1874, This latter ia au enlarged edition pf 
the Séragadharapaddaati previously brought to 
notice by Dr. Aufrecht. 

Dr. F. Pollenson follows with some Esaays on 
Vedic Oriticism. The word prithivf he says, 
is given in the dictionaries as meaning ‘ earth.’ 
This meaning is however too narrow, as its 
derivation from priths shows, it can mean any 
expanse, and in fact we have the ¿tras priki- 
eyak, earth, air, and heaven, mentioned. 

Ands and mridhraodoh have been translated 
by Grassmann (in Rig-Véde, V., 29, 10) as ugly, 
and revier, and by Ludwig soseless and speak- 
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ing ow exemy's tongue. The reference is to the 
Dasyus, Mogasthenes refers to Indian tribes 
who ware noseless (Agpuws) or mouthloes (årropor) 
Ands, if it is a + nds (aa Ludwig takes it) 
moans noseless, if it is an -+ ds it is mouthloes, 
Dr. Bollensen suggesis that the latter is the 
correct interpretation,—the Aborigines, speak- 
ing unintelligibly (mpidhra-vdch) and when 
spoken to being mouthless, 6.6, dumb. 

Amongst the Aryans, the head of the nobles 
(súri) was the Maghavan, who always rode in 
a oarriage. The other nobles usually rode on 
horse-back, So it was in the god-world. 
The chief gods always had their carriages. 
Hence the Aévins were not so much riders 
(Rotter) or knights (Ritter), as travellers in a 
carriage drawn by horses. The horses were 
called odAnf (vii. 78, 4) and are described as 
plump (#dmbhrita) and strong-hoofed (vílápáxt). 
Dr. Bollensen maintains that they do not re- 
present the twilight, but the morning and the 
evening stars. 

The next note deals with grammar, anc 
refers to Rig-Véda vi. 61, 18, in which the loo, 
pl. term sw is believed to have been elided 
after an 4. Incidental mention is also made 
of the word «pds, fem. water, or used as an 
adjective following. 

In dealing with wlêka and lha Dr. Bollensen 
maintains at considerable length that the former 
is the original word and discusses Prof. 
Ludwig’s objections to the theory. Amongst 
other poets, he draws attention to the fact 
that ka occurs only eight times, and only in 
the most modern hymns, while ulka 29 times 
and only in the most ancient ones. 

Tho earliest Trinity of the Aryans, was 
Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman. The last is 
the most mysterious. He is only mentioned in 
one hymn of the E. V. (vii. 64, 8), where the 
plural verb shows that besides Mitra and 
Varuna, the words désé aryd must refer to him. 
Dr. Bollensen sess in dáva aryas, the God 
Aricus, the tribe-father of the Aryans, their 
peonliar national God from an ethnic, as Indra 
is from a religions, point of view. 

Mitra is pre-Indian, and was the Sun-God 
of the Indian world. On Indian ground he is 
superseded by Savitar as the sun-genius, and 
by Súrya as the Sun in visible form. He-is 
merely described as the friend of Varupa, a 
colourless etymology enough. Really the word 


is derived from the root sms, ‘to be clear, to 
beam ;’ of. Lat. wicara for smicare, It was 
originally an adjective like varuna and indra; 
of. mitramahas, having gleaming splendour. 

Bo also Varuns is wrongly derived from 
root ser ‘surround.’ It is from another root 
var or vas, ‘to shine, and is an adjective 
meening ‘shining.’ It occurs more than once 
as a simple adjective in the Rig-Véda, As agod, 
Varuns is the day-light as distinot from sun- 
light, te. the light of day when the sun is 
obscured. l 

Indra, Varuņa’s frequent oompanion, is a 
special Indian creation, and does not belong to 
the original Aryan Pantheon. His name must 
be derived from s root in current use in India, 
and not from one which has fallen into oblivion 
like those of Mitra and Varuna. With Grass- 
mann, Dr. Bollensen connects it with indh, ' to 
be clear,’ with loss of the aspiration. It was 
also originally an adjective, cf. indratamd 
(ushdés) ‘very clewr, ‘very bright. Asa god, 
Indra is ‘the clear one,’ ‘the bright one,’ and 
therefore the first morning light, that precedes 
the aurora and the sun. The stars are then 
still in the sky and harness his chariot. 
Every morning, darkness and light are at 
warfare, and Indra conquers Sushna the 
demon of darkness, who holds the light 
imprisoned. Then he brings into manifesta- 
tion the dawn, the sun, and day-lght.. He is 
accordingly a war-god. 

In the next paper, Prof. Oldenberg, criticises 
M. Bergaigne's essay on the adhydya ‘division 
of the Rig-Véda in the latter publication. 

Dr. O. von Bodhtlingk next combats Dr. 
Bühler's proposition that sês and oka, can have 
the meaning of &di. This is a continuation of 
an old controversy. 

The number concludes with a review, by 
Dr. J. Löw, of Ascherson and Schweinfurth’s 
Illysiratton de la Flore d' Hgypte. 

(d)— Part IV. commences with translations 
by Dr. H. Hübsohmann of some Ossetic folk- ' 
tales of more than usual interest. The first 
fifteen relate to the Narts, s fabulous tribe, 
half-men half-angels, and the concluding one 
deals with Ossetio beliefs as to the fate of the 
soul after death. 

Beron von Schlechta-Wassehrd next gives 
translated extraotg from Pirdüsi's Ydsaf and 
Zultehd, in German verse. 
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This is followed by s short notioe from tho 
pen of Herr H. G. Bahils of & new translation 
of the Men-yó-etu, an ancient Japanese poem. 
The translation is in course of publication in 
the Journal of the French Sccidé des Htudes 
Japonatses of Indo-Ohincises (Paris, Maison- 
neuve). 

Dr. J. Barth next contributes some essaya 
on Bemitio philology, the most important of 
which deals with biliteral nouns. 

In a former number of the Zettechrift 
(xl 419) Dr. Morales, translating from Bar 
Hebráus, gave the peculiar properties of wine 
acoording to Indian writers, It had the 
properties af a peacock, an ape, a lion, and a 
pig. Dr.M. Grünbaum now gives & numberof 
similar legends from Semitic sources. Thus, 
according to Damiri, when Adam planted the 
vine, Iblis slew a peacock over it, and the earth 
drank up the blood. When the leaves showed 
themselves, he slew an ape, when ihe fruit 
appeared, a lion, and when the vine came 
to maturity, a pig. The vine drank the 
blood of the four animals, and henoe their 
peculiarities appear in the various phases of 
drunkenness 


Prof. O. von Báhtlingk contributes somenotes 
on the Kédtentra’ and laments the unfinished 
condition in which Dr, Bggeling is leaving 
the Bibliotheca Indica Edition. He also 
gives us some miscellaneous critical notes on 
various points of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Prof, R. von Roth contributes an interesting 
paper on Wehrgeld or Blood-monsy in the 
Véda. He shows from a quotation from the 
Tésdya-Brékmase, that the Vidic vaira (of. the 
Anglo-Saxon vere) can only mean ‘blood-money,’ 
and that the amount was paid in cows, in the 
Védio period, just as Tacitus. relates of the 
Germans, Aooording to the Téndya-Brahmana 
the number of cows was & hundred, probably 
in the case of the Aonastiores and optimates as 
mentioned by the Latin suthor. 

In Apastamba the vairs-yatana which Prof. 
Roth translates as ‘ payment of blood-money,’ 


mee Paniits of Dhiki (Deco) and Masters 





AA. 
Mgr dagan peh bata wae a liberty 
itt s whioh gives the number of the 


here as 283; pe the 
But os the the Lakuhmanaséna era commenced in about 
ALD. "108 pem ae ibaa Dhar "Vikrama and 


Kala pan EN thet the figure in the 


a Miss, et res] number of 


is assessed st 1000 for a Kshatiriya, 100 for a 
Vaitya, and 10 for s Sêdra, 

The volume concludes with reviews of the 
following works :— 

Oodrington’s Molanesien Languages, by Dr. 
W. Grube. 

Winklers Das  Uraleliaisoho nd soine 
Gruppen. (On the Ural-aliaic and the groups 
composing it) by Dr. O. Donnes, 

Bohreiber's Manual of the Tigreio language, 
spoken in Oentral and Northern Abyssinia, by 
Dr. F, Prætorius. 

Hirschfleld's edition of the Al Khasert of 
Abf'i— Hasan, Text and Hebrew translation of 
Jehuda ibn Tibbon, by Dr. J. Goldxiber. 

Wellhausen’s Bseays on Relics of Arabio 
Hoathenism, by Prof. Th. Noldeke. 

Cornill’s edition of The Book of the Prophet 
Heobicl, by Prof. Augustus Miller. 

Hoberg's Edition of Ib» Jimebi on Deolen- 
sion, (Text and Latin translation) by Prof. 
Thorbeoke. 

Bondi's Hebraio and Phamiciam loew-words 
in Hisroglyphio amd  Hieraiio Tesis, by 
Dr. Steindorff. 

G. A. Gxuruxsox. 





CALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 91. 
In the eopper-plste grant of king Hiva. 
sirhhs, from somewhere in the direction of Hih&r | 


in the Bengal Presidency, published by Mr. 
Grierson in this Journal, Vol. XIV. p. 190 £, the 


-...1 San? 801 Pamrah 
1455 Saks 1891,—" tho year of Lekshmanasés 
299, (the month) Brêrana, the bright fortnight, 
the (civil) day 7, on Thursday; in the year, (of 


s... 


? Here, I havs takan a Hoerte wiih pabki- 
shed text, w ves tho number the year as BOT 
But ib is nob to ` 
pengen ar evidently the 881 

year 
which poumnanced (see Eades p. 187) on the 13h 
ar faa and ended 
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bright fortaight, on Thursday ...... TEE 
The (Hijra) year 801; the (Vikrama) your 1455; 
in the Sika (year) 1891.” 

Here the date are :—-The year 298 of the era of 

the Hijra year801, and Vikrama- 

Berhvat 1455 and Seke-Sachvat 1321, not speci 
either as current or as expired; the month Brávans 
(ordinarily July-August); the bright fortnight; 
the seventh civil day, and the seventh titi; and 
Guru, ie. Guruvára, or Thursday. 

Since, in the abeenoe of an examination of the 
original record, the correct Hijr& year can only 
be established by inference, the most important 
item is the mention of Seka-Baxhvab 1891. 

And this shews that we have to. find the 
English equivalent in A.D. 1308 or 1899, accord. 
ing as the given Saka year is to be applied as 
current or as expired. 

By Professor K. L. Ohhatre’s Tables, the results 
are — 

(1) In Saka-Sezhvat 1321 current, the given 
tithi, Srivana fukla 7, ended on Saturday, the 
2th July, A.D. 1808, at about 55 ghatís, 50 palas, 
after mean sunrise, for Bombay.“ 

(8) And in Saka-Samvat 1322 current (1391 
expired) the given tithi, Bravana wukia 7, 
ended, as required, on Thuraday, the 10th 
July, A.D. 1999, at about 17 gk. 10 p. 

This resulting date can be referred to the given 
Vikrama year, only if the latter, Vikrama-Sazh- 
vat 1455, is taken as a southern Vikrama year, 
expired; and as really denoting the southern 
Vikrama-Sechvat 1156 current, commencing with 
Kårttika gukla 1, corresponding spproximately* 
to the 12th October, A.D. 1898, and ending on the 
80th September, A.D. 1899. For, the northern 
Vilcrame-Sarhvat 1456 current (1455 expired), 
commendng with’ Ohaitre gukla 1, extended 
approximately’ from the 19th March, A.D. 1898, 
to the 7th March, A.D. 1899, and had ended be. 
fore the date in question. 

This record, therefore,—{1) gives an instance 
of tho use of an expired Bake year, and an 
expired Vikrama year; to be applied as 


wach, though they are not distinctly so qualified ;— 
and (2) proves that the southern reckoning of 
the Vikrama era was preserved in Bihar down 
to A.D. 1999. 

This date has been noticed by Gen. Bir A. 
Cunningham, in his Indian Jéras, p. 77f. He 
gave the came result, Thursday, the 10th July 
A.D. 1899. But, instead of explaining it by the 
use of the southern scheme of the Vikrama year, 
he seems to have accepted s statement made by 
Buchanan, on the authority of & Brihman named 
Kamalêkênta, to the effect that, in that part 
of the country, the Vikrama era was taken as 
commencing only one hundred and thirty-four 
years before the Saka era, instead of one hundred 
and thirty-five years, as is taken to be the case m 
Northern Indis generally. The meaning of this 
statement, unless it oan be shewn to be limited to 
the period from Ohaitra éukla 1 to the pérwfedaia 
Karttike or emdais Aérina krishna 15, is that, in 
the part of the country to which this record 
belongs, the reckoning of the Vikrama era, with 
the northern scheme of the year, is one year 
behind the reckoning in other parts of Northern 
India. And, on this view, the resulting English 
date would belong to the northern Vikrams. 
Barhvat 1455 expired or 1456 current, eom. 
mencing with Chaitra £ukla 1, corresponding 
approximately’ to the 8th March, A.D. 1899, and 
ending on the 25th February, A.D. 1400,—aocord- 
ing to this supposed erroneous reckoning of the 
er& Bot any such reokoning oould have really 
come to exist, or to seam to exist, only if the 
years of the Vikrama era, given in the Tables and 
Almanacs, were current years; which is not the 
case. And other instanoes willbe forthooming, 
which, taken all together, render it quite oertain 
that the true explanation is that which I have 
put forward; vis. the preservation in Bihar 
and in neighbouring parta of Northern India 
of the southern scheme of the Vikrama year, 
commencing with Karttike sitkial, at least as 
late as the end of the fourtegath century A.D. 

J. F. Fume, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


PROPITIATORY SAORIFIOR OF A BUFFALO 
IN THA MALAY PENINSULA. 
A Malay in Trong, Perak, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Residént as follows on the 19th March 1885 .— 
“Yourserrant begs to inform your honour that an 
Saturday we will slaughter a white majo-buffalo 


“Jf this is not done, thun there will be less padi 
(paddy) and perhaps more sickness. This is done 
once in six years. There is an abstinence from 
everything during this one day (22nd March 
Sunday) No persons from a distance can enter 
Trong on that day. In former times on such 


in Trong, to cleanse the kampong (village) of all | occasions the limit for people living olose by is 


eril,inaccordgnse withthe custom of the old 


ef Bibkr, they would be about 3 gh. 7 p. later in each 


three days and people from any distance seven 
This.would not cause any differance in the 
Bombe: 


instance. 
FEE veok dara, as determined for y. 
* O. 's Ohronology, p. 156. 
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daya; but now your servants cannot undertake 
to preserve the barrier so long ; one day would be 
all that your servant can undertake for.” 

Oan any one give any information regarding 
ihe above custom? It would be interesting to 
know whether it is observed in other Native States 
or in Bumatra or Java. 

Iam informed that only a white male-buffalo 
oan be used, which must be killed and eaten m the 
jungle. The whole of the, flesh must be consumed 
sta banduri (feast), which is held for the purpose 
at & convenient distance from the village—not a 
pertiole must be taken away. lam informed on 
good authority that the surreptitious removal of 


BOOK 
MANUAL or Bunwaasx, by Oepk Oras. Stack. 

London +—Simpkin, Marshall ês Oo.; Trübner & Oo. 

We suppose it\was inevitable that the British 
occupation of Burma should produce some such 
work aa this, which professes, in forty very small 
pages, toteach Burmese to “travellers, students, 
and merchants, and also the military and others 
in official position." Capt, Slack has never been 
in Burma apparently, and has merely “ compiled” 
his booklet, so it might well have been much 
worse than it is. 

The system on which he proceeds is clear and in- 
telligent, anditonlyrequiresarealknowledgeof the 
language and the people to make it a useful work. 
As it is, we fear that the student will learn but very 
little from it,anda good deal of that willbe wrong. 

There are vital omissions in the book which 
prevent its being of any value as g teacher. Thus 
the Burmese letters are given in the original 
obaracter, but the peculiar effect of final stopped 
consonants on preceding vowels is nowhere even 
hinted at, though it is the main feature of 
Burmese orthography. It is explained that the 
Burmese alphabet is derived from the same 
source as the various Indian alphabeta allied to 
the Nagart, but it is nowhere explained that while 
the equivalents for WY spell kán, those for "€" 
spell kin, and those for WẸ spell bé or Wè. Again, 
WM, spells ket, SE W spells bii and so on, Within 
ita rules Burmese orthography is, on the whole, 
regular; but the rules are peculiar and have to be 
learnt if there is any desire to make head or tail 
of words written in the vernacular character. 

Tho effect of the accent € is roughly explained, 
but that of z is ignored, though it is intended to 
represent s great peculiarity of the language, 
which lies in an extremely staccato, and to foreign 
ears a practically inaudible, sound of final oon- 
sonsnta. In hundreds of cases these acoenta form 
the only difference in words of widely different 
1a&ning, which would be otherwise homonyms. 


the smallest pieoe of meat would entail the most 
disastrous consequences on the whole oom- 


m 5 
pe O. Y. Ormian. 
Sacrifices of this sorb are not unoommon in 
remote parts of the Malay Peninsula. Ses the 
note on Pêlas Nčgri (Note 67 in Notes and 
Queries, No. 8, issued with No. 16 of the Journal 
of the Streits Branch B. A. B). Forbes, author of 
a Natwralists Wenderings in the Bastern Archi- 
pelago, 1885, alludes (pp. 197 and 198) to the 
custom of the people of Pasumah, West Coast of 
Sumatra, to sacrifice a buffalo to purify a village. 
W. E. MAXWALL. 


NOTICE. 


Nothing is said of the changes that the initial 
consonants of words and particles undergo in com- 
position, and yet this is one of the first puzzles of 
the language : e.g., bd is an objective suffix; chywa- 
dkké, to me; wwdgó, to the ox: k'alé is young, 
méal‘alé (female = young) a girl; Idgal4 (male zu 
young), a boy: ma...... bú ia negation; ma- 
thwd-bi goes not; ma-pyit-pd, is not: lawet a 
cup, but shwégwet, a golden cap. 

In dealing with the numerals there is nothing 
to show the learner that one cannot, asa rule, use 
one, two, three, ete. by themsolves in Burmese as 
adjectives, although it must be clear to all that it 
is impossible to speak a word of any 
without a porrect knowledge of the numerals. 
Each class of noun in Burmese has its proper 
numeral adjectival suffix: eg., akawng, brute- 
beast, belongs to all animals not human : mod, ox ; 
thong, three: mod thing-gawng, three oxen. Abú, 
thing, belongs to words not having any other 
suffix: kadin, bedsteads; «gd, five: h‘adin ngá- 
gú, five bedsteada. ‘Asin, a line; k, boat; 
ohyouk, sir: kD okyowk-ris, six boeta, Ast, 
vehicle ; Al4, cart; ugd, five: Ald agd-sf, five carta. 

However in reviewing a book thai gives ihe 
“ grammar" of a language in two small pages, we 
need hardly go further into omissions. 

Tho “ sentences” occupy three and a half 
and the chief thing wrong with them is thai the 
components are not explained and the hyphens 
are frequently in the wrong place: e.g. "I 
forget” is given se—bytn-ob ma- kimai-mi-bu, 
which is really “ I [do] not remember.” 

A good “simplified grammar” of Burmese by a 
scholar who knows something of grammar as a 
science is a great desideratwm. There are many 
who know grammar and many who know Burmese, 
but no writer that knows both has as yeb pet his 
views on paper, to the great disadvantage of 
the now numerous students of that difficult 
language. 
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BENGAL ASIATIO SOCIETY'S COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF TRILOCHANAPALA, 

THE (VIKRAMA) YEAR 1084. 
BY PROFESSOR P. KIELHORN, O.LH.; GÖTTINGEN. 


I EDIT this grant from an excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet, 
It does not appear to have been previously published ; though a reference on the plate, — 
io an entry in the Asiaiis Researches, Vol XVIL p. 621, recording the presentation of a 
copper-plate grant, which seems to be this one, by Mr. R. Brown,—wonld indicato that it 
has been on hand for about sixty years. But the inscription has been incidentally mentioned, 
in the Jowr. Beng. As, Soc, Vol. XXXI. p. 8, note, by Dr. F. E. Hall, who, “ with the plate 
before him," stated that it contained a land-grant of the “ king Vijayapála, son of Ádyapála, 
son of Triléchanapéla.” The original plate is now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatio 
Society at Calontta. From the entry in the Asiatio Researches, referred to above, it appears 
to have been discovered at Jhüsi, a town in the Allahabad District, North-Western Provinces, 
opposite the city of Allahabad, on the left bank of the Ganges, 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side only, measures about 174” by 1417, without 
including the projection, the object of which is not apparent, at the top of the plate. It is 
smooth; the edges of it being neither fashioned thicker, nor raised into & rim. Its preservation, 
however, is perfect; and every letter has ooms out clearly and distinctly in the impression, 
so that the actual reading of the text is nowhere in the least doubtful The plate iz thick; 
and the letters, being. rather shallow, do not show through on the back of it at all The 
engraving is good; but, as usual, the intériors of some of the letters shew marks of the 
working of the engraver's tool. —There is no ring-hole in the plate, for a ring, with a seal 
attached to it; and no indication of a seal haring” been soldered on to it—The size of 
the letters is between Ë” and j".—The characters are Nagart. They are boldly and 
beautifully drawn; but either the writer or the engrayer has often confounded those signs which 
are at all similar to one another (na and ka; da, bha, and ha; ma and sa; wa, cha, and dha; 
sa or swa, and kha; and others), and has several times omitted the superscript £ and the medial 
4, so that the inscription contains a rather large number of minor mistakes which will be 
pointed ont in the text.—The language is Banskrit; and, exoept for the benedictive and 
impreostory verses in lines 12-16, the inscription is in prose. The language is grammatically 
, correct; eroept that inline 12 the singular form asya has been employed for the plural Sshdm, 
or rather Sbhyah.—In respect of orthography, I may note that b has throughout been written 
by the sign for #; that the dental sibilant has been employed for the palatal sibilant in para- 
m(4*]evara, line 2, dasdparddhak, line 5, sibhd, line 7, aséska, line 8, and buss, line 10; and 
that for the conjunct mra we find mera in sémvra, line b. 

The insoription is one of the Paramabhatjfraka, Mahdréjddhwdja, and Paraméévere, tho 
illustrious Trildchanapéladéva, who (lines 1-8) is represented aa meditating on the feet of the 
Paremablaféraha, Maháréjádkirája, and Paremékvare, the illustrious BAjyapalgdóve, who, again, 
is seid to have meditated on'the feet of the Paramabhaj(érehe, Mahérdjddhiréja, and Para- 
mÁivera, tho illustrious Vijkyapaladóva. Triléchanapéladéva, being in residence on the banks 
of the Ganges near Pr&y&ga, (lines 8-11) in the customary manner informs the king's officers 
and the mahattamas and other inhabitants of the village Lêbhungêka, in the Asurabhake 
vishaya, that, having bathed in the Ganges and having worshipped Siva, eto. he, on the 
oocasion of the dakskigdyana-sashlrénti or commencement of the sun's entrance on its southern 
course, on this meritorious day, gave the aforesaid village, with its belongings, to six-thousand 
Brihmays belonging io Pratishthána, who were of various géiras, had various prevaras, 
and were followers of various Védio schools; and he admonishes the people concerned to 


` The bas Protisthéna; buk I have little doubt thas the name intended js L ta town si the 
opposite $o y Pratish. 
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make over to the said donees whatever in &ocordanoe with this grant might be due to them. 
After some of the customary benediotive and imprecatory verses (lines 12-16), the inscription, 
at the end of line 16, is dated in the year 1084 (expressed by decimal figures only), on the 
4th day of the dark half of (the month) Sravana,—There is hardly anything in the wording 
of the inscription which calls for any special remark; and the phraseology of the whole is 
so well known from other inscriptions, as to render a full translation superfluous. 

The ingoription affords no clue as to the line of sovereigns to which the three princes mene 
tioned in it may belong, and, beyond noting that & prince Triléchanapéla appears to have 
opposed" the Sultan Mahmüd in A.D. 1021, I am unable to offer any suggestion on the 
subject, Nor am I able to identify the village mentioned in the inscription, or the visheya in 
which it was situated. 

The details for caloulating the date are, in line 16,—the year 1084 of an unspecified era, 
the 4th day of the dark half of the month Srivana, being, as appears from line 8, the day 
of the ‘dakshindyana-sazhkrinti The mention of the dekehindyana-saktrdnit, which 
introduces the first day of the solar month Srivana, coupled with a day in the dark half of 
the lunar month Brávapa, shows that the year with which we are oonoerned is a northern 
year, with the péreimdnte arrangement of the months. And referring the year 1084 to 
the Vikrama era, the corresponding European date should fall in A.D. 1096 or A.D, 1027, 
according as 1084 is the ourrent year or denotes the years expired, In A.D. 1026 Srivane 
va, di. 4 was the 6th July; which cannot be the day intended by the grant, because the Kerkate- 
sahkránti, which introduces the solar month Érívaps, had taken place already on the 35th June 
In A.D. 1027, on the other hand, the fourth tiM of the dark half of the lunar Srivana ended, 
at Prayüga, about 2h. after sunrise of the 26th June, causing that day to be called the 4th of 
the dark half of the lunar Sravana; and the same 26th June was the first day of the solar 
Sravana, the Karkata-sañkráxti having taken place about 2 h. 30 m. after sunset of the preceding 
day. Aocordingly, 26 June, A.D. 1027, is clearly the day specified in the grant; and the 
date 1084 of the grant is thus proved to meter wo tha Vikrama era, and to denote the 
number of years expired. 


TEXT.’ 


1 Ó` svasti(u*] Sri-Prayaga-sam tpa-Ganga-tativisd paramabhaysirake-mahirajadhirhja- 
param ([6* ]bvara-fri-Vijayapalad[ê]va-pi- 

9 d-anudhyite-paramabhatijraka-mahfrijidhiréjs-param([6* java (éva)ra-kri-RA] yapülad[5]va- 
p(a*]bh(d)-dnudhytta-parasa(ma)iga(bhs)tAraka-mahirdjadhira- 

8 ja-param[0s]ívara 6rimat-TP'rilóohanap[as]ladavsh 1 Asurá[bha]ka-visva(sha) y - Lé- 
bhundaka-grimé |' samupagatá[ mape"]n«rájapurusháne[vr&(brá)]|hmag-6ttarár- 

4 é~va(cha) pratinivisi-samasta-sa(ma)hattama-janapad-&[di]nem&ka(ng)yati sa[rnvP(mb)]8- 
Stafet NGA yeas val sê(sa)mviditan yath=ðparilisi(khi)te-gråm ô= 
yai [avaf] | 

5 simA-trina-yati-gichara-parshabhah® sa-jala-sthalah s-Amyra(mra)-madhfikah  ma-l[Ó]ha- 
lavap-Akure]  s-ia&pe-jAhgalah sa-danda-dast(6&)paridhah —sa-pá- 

6 shàgs-khá[n]ib sa-garh(rit)ósharah  s-Adha-ürddhvah — pürrva-datta-vasu-dÓva-vri(brá)- 
hmaqa-varjjiohA(t5)-emábhire [ije]lanidhi.jala tara: ga-dhg(v&)d «y(«u] ranam «ahginó 


Vi- 
7 gapayye kari-kalabha-karpp&gra-chapalith la[kahmP]tsvildjya’ — má[ru]t-thava(te)-dfpa- 
si(&)khama(nteP)-taralatamkne[ v]ishay&nematve[i*]sarvvam!S-[á]va sains- 


2 Bos Lassen's Indische Alterthumskende, Vol. III, p. 740; Bachsau's Alberunt’s India, Vol. IT. p. 368. 


3 From the impression. IRE ara ka ei aie * These signs of punctuation are superfuous, 
° Of the two akskaras in these bra&oketa the first is quite distinct, and the seoond I oan read Both 

ue ee PN eee mee Dm ae ena of 
1 This askara looks rather like ma. ! Read-paryontab. 


* Read lakehmim villkya (for lakahminm=y(l6 bya). X Read = arrams, 


Bengal Asiatic Soclety's Plate of Trilochanapala.—The Year 1084. 
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8 ramdgaram samikelayya adya puyyé=heni dakshinAyana-sathkrantau asd(és)she- 
kalikila-kanma(lms)eha-prekshálaja(na)-peifyasySth sakala-ti- 

9 rthamayyih bhagavatyish Gexhgfyath vidhivat-en&hi(tvá) d[é*]vatd-manupya(ahya)- 
pi&hhseterppeyitvà bhagavantwih [sms PJrysearppeyitva* 8[i*]ve-bhajttra- 

10 kah pfjayitva mAtipitrérsdtea(tma)nadva{cha) pupya-yaéi-bhivpiddhayé kusa(ée)-lata- 
. püténa hast-êdaki(kêjma Pratisthü(shth&)na-sam va(mba) dd ha-sha- 

1l t-zahzara-vrà(brá)hmag)bhyÓ  nAká(ni).gótr[S*]bhyah  nán&-pravarébhyal'! n&má-&akhi- 
(khê)bhyah  éisaka(ca)bv[A]na pradasta(tta) iti matya bhavadbhireyathá- 

19 diyamina-bhige-sê(bhê)ga-kara-hirany-Adikam-asy" “=êpanêtavyam 1 M) Ya(ba)hubhir' te 
yvaspdhk bhukt& rájabhib Sagar-Adibhih | yasya 

13 yasya yadi bhfmis-tas[y]& tsaye tadi phalas(m) H Sva-datii[m]  pera-da£tá[r] 
và yb barSt-in va[s]undhani(ri) [1*] sa vishthiy[à*]h [kri]mirevbha- 
(bbhü)tvá pi- 

14 tribhih mha majjati | Bhüzi(miyh yah pratigrihplti yeeto — bhümi[i*] [pra]; 
ya(chohhe®]ti[i*] na(a)bbv6(bhan) tau p[u]pva(nya)-karmmálau(gan) [n]Jiyatan** 
svargga-gi- 

15 minau | SuvarnpameBkai  gim-bkêm  bhêmê4rwapy-êkan(m)-agulamn [I] harane 
narskam=àpnôti yivad-ihêtasamplavam || Sashsva(khe)th  bhadr-sanar 

16 chhat[tr*Jam — var-Mvi — vara-[v)áregih [|*] [bh]ůmi-diņasya ochihnimi phalam 
svarggah Pura[th]dera i| Sem 1084 Bravana va di 4 [u*] 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSORIPTIONS. 
. BY J. F. VLENT, Bo.O.8., M.R.A.B., OIB. 


No. 173.—Gupiauss Jam TxsogrPri0K.—BSAra-BAxvaT 998. 

I edit this inscription, which hsa not previously been published, from an ink-impreasion 
supplied to me in February, 1883, by a Native friend who then hald the post of Mimlatdir at 
Lekshméshwar, but whosé name I cannot just now recall. 

Gudigere* is the chief town of a Bub-Diviaion of the same name, belonging to the Junior 
Miraj State, within the limits of the Dhkrwág District. Its Kanarose name, under the more 
precise form of Gudigere, ocours in lines 21, 23, and 26. And it is also mentioned under the 
Sanskrit name of Dhvajatetaka in line 12. In these two names, kero and ¿GfZha aro exactly 
synonymous; both meaning ‘a tank.’ And the use, in the Sanskrit namo, of dhvaja, “a banner, 
flag, flag-staff,’ seems to indiowte that gudi is here to be taken, not in its most customary sense 
of ‘a temple, but as meaning ‘a vessel raised up on & long bamboo, as at a festival — 
The insoription is on part of a stone-tablet, measuring sbout 2! 10” broad by 3’ 2” high, 
standing against the wall of a Jain temple ab this town. It is only s fragment; the upper part 
of the tablet, containing ail the introductory portion of the repord, and the usual sculptares 
at the top, being broken away and lost. 

The writing, which covers the entire front of the extant portion, cave for a margin of 
about an inch down eech side and at the bottom, is in a state of very good preservation through- 
out; and nothing is illegible, exoept in those parts of lines 1 and 2 in which the fracture of the 
stone oocurred.—The characters are the so-called Old-Kanarese oharaoters, of the regular type 
of tho eleventh century A.D. They include, in Ene 18, the deobnalfignures 8 and 9. The 
virüm is represented sometimes by ita proper Kanarese sign, as in írímai lino 7, wrevigo], 
line 9, and e[eyo], lino 10; and sometimes by the vowel «, as in onubsaveneyatau, lino 3, dAdiri- 
yolu, line 16, and gudigereyolu, line 26. And an interesting instance m whioh a pronunciative 


2 Road séryam =erchohcyited. — r Uriginally hyth. D Read bhaya wps.° 


^ This ekskare iu realty t, with the sign. for i before and the sign for d after it. 
1 The ' Gudagerres’ of the map; Indian Ablas, hoot Nodl. Lat 15* 8 N.; Long. 75" 35 M. 
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value has to be given to the latter form of it, occurs in line 13; where the metre requires us 
to pronounce arwhane, as written; though what is intended is aruhane, i. e. crhane. The 
average siro of the letters is about j". The engraving is bold and excellent. — The language 
is Old-Kanarese ; with two Sanakrit verses in lines 40-49. And the inscription is in mired 
verse and prose. Three curious words occur in it. In line 8, we have rwmdra, ‘large, great, 
lofty,’ which oocurs in many other inscriptions in the Kanarese country ; and the formation of 
whioh has been explained by Mr. K. B. Pathak.” In line 9, in introducing the mention of 
Ashjdpavisi-Kanti, the disciple of ‘Srinandipandita, we have &alsMni ‘a disciple." And in 
line 22, we have gudda, which on previous occasions* I have shewn must have the meaning of 
ta disciple, or something very similar; and of which we have also the feminine form gwddi.' 
My previous explanation of the word is fully established by the present insoription; for, while 
in line 22 the Sénabóva Sihgayys or Singanna is called the gudda of ‘Srinandipandita, the latter, 
in line 13,—mentioned there under nis epithet of parawddi-éarabha-bAMrwunda, is distinotly 
called the Guru of Sihgayya. And I have only to add that, as the word is applied here to a 
Sénabéva or ‘accountant,’ and in my previous instances either to Seffie or ‘merchants,’ or to 
Gaudas or 'village-headmen; it evidently means ‘an ordinary pupil; and not ‘a religious 
pupil, or disciple,’ which is plainly the meaning of éshshindi.—In respect of orthography, the 
only points thet call for notice, are (1) the use of the upedhmdntya, represented by the same 
sign that stands for the Old-Kanarese r, in manahpwadartka, line 6; (2) the use of the Old- 
Kanarese | in the Sanskrit word kalpdnta, line 11; (8) the doubling, very exceptional at so late 
a period, of p after the anusvéra, in amhppanan, line 18; and of s before y, in yassya and fassya, 
line 41; (4) the oocasional use of b for v, in Sanakyit words only, in bhabya-sSbya, line 16, and 
jn priyaskFada and brats, line 17; and (5) the occasional use of the wrong sibilant, as in 
uamakyam, lines 11 and 28, viéís-fana, line 14, and edfsir-émriia, line 5, sarabha, lines 6 and 19, 
sxoM-subha, line 16, and saka, line 19.—A special point of interest is the allatment of the pro- 
perly regal titles Parameévera and Paramabha{iéraka, in line 4, to “the divine Arhat” I 
have no other instance of this use of Parem&ivara. And the only other instance, known to me, 
of the use of ParamabAa}idraka in this way, is in line 43 of an inscription at Mamdipur in the 
Belgaum District, dated 'Haks-Baivat 1172 expired (Indian Insoriptions, No. 1), in which it is 
applied to a ‘Saiva priest named VimalaKivs or Vimalafambhu. 

The inscription is & Jain insoription. The extant portion of it opens with the mention 
of an official, holding the post of Pergade, named Prabhikara (line 2), or Prabhikarayya (1. 8). 
In his time of office (anubhavane, 1.29) there was a Jain priest or teacher named Srinandi- 
penditadéva (l. 7),* Siriyanandimunindra (L 9), or Sirinandi (L. 17), “who hed crossed to the 
other shore the sea of nectar of the Siddhfntas and all the other SAstras which are nseful in 
investigating the real nature of all the good and evil and other substances that proceeded 
from the water-lily that ig the mouth of the divine Arhat, the omniscient one, destitute of 
passion (etta-rága),' the Pareméévara, the Paramabhajjdraka, who is decorated with & third eye” 
which is the unsurpassed knowledge of the doctrine of unity (kévalajténa) that is the refuge 
of the whole circuit of the earth ;" and who had the other name or epithet of paravddi-darabha- 
bhérunda (L. 6), indicative of his skill in vanquishing those whose doctrines were opposed to 
his own. While this Aohérya, Srinandipandita, was practising asceticism (1. 7), his disciple 


* ante, Vol. XL. p. 373. 
21 at first that, Kea mond ur uii bo rigidum P i EA bo rend- Hah 
thought pini, 


And, H we which might repre fc 
ak Den $ represent faarpan ki. T Tis Mel word, however, dh 
quie ris ii oorr dr thie io mi méroduces only one rap eee and not 
of the w word is 





riter: rd satisfied mg that 
tin Va X Uo nela 16, and Vol Hp. * anis, Vol. XII. p. 101. 
* The use of értmat in line 7, is an instance of the habii of emphasising the use of írf as an integral part of a 


proper name (see Corp. Inser, Indio. Vol. IIL p. 8, note 8). 
! This was also s Buddhist title; a. g. in line 1 of the Srévast! insoription, ants, Vol. X VIL p. 62 


. in a Jain Isemption, is rather s peculiar instance borrowing from Hinduism ; origin 
Ei toute a thine ee ana tet be e oe ne vs em % ww 
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(Fskshinis, | 9) was Ashiñpavksiganti (1. 10), or Asht}pavisi-Kanti (l. 29), “who delighted in 
the duty of maintaining the religion of Jinêndra,” And this latter person obtained from 
'Brin&ndipapdita a namasya-grant of seven matters of land (1. 11), and applied it, under the 
protection of the Twelve Gavuadus or village-headmen of (the village of) Dhvajatatêka (l, 12), 
for the worship of Parfva-Jinéévara, and for. providing food for people versed in the sacred 

The insoription then introduces the Stnabdva Bihganna (1. 18), Sitga (Ll 14), or Singayya 
Q. 28), whose god wae the Arhat, and whose Geru or teacher was Srinandipandita (L 18); 
who was a very moon in causing the increase of the ocean of the Jam religion (1. 15); who 
was @ very beo at the water-lilies which ware the feet of the ascetic Sirinandi (1. 17); and who 
was ths Sénabéva or village-acoonntart of Srinandi (1, 18). 

It then proceeds to record that, at the srihe or atrêhe of the Anaja sathvateara, 
which was the Saka year 088 (expired) (1. 19), Srinandipapdita, shewing the charter to 
KAladiya-Nayimmarasa (l. 22) acquired possession of the western fields, in the lands of 
Guitgere, which, on the authority of a copper-charter, were under the control of the Jain 
temple called Andecjjeya-basadi (I. 21) which Kutkumamabadévi, the younger sister of the 
glorious Ohajukys Ohakravartin Vijayadityavallabba (l. 20), had formerly caused to le 
built at Purigere; and gave, out of those fields, to his pupil (gudda) Bingayya (Q. 22), ase . 
servamamarya-gr&nt, Aften matiars of land (1. 28), which Siñgayys allotted (l. 24) for the 
purpose of providing food for the saints at Gudigere,—making it the duty of tbe king, the 
Patdiis, the Twelve Géeugdus, and all pious persons (1. 25), to see that the proceeds of the land 
were applied only for that purpose, and were not diverted to any other religion or any other 
object, and to continue the grant as long as the moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth might 
endure (1. 27). 

The boundaries of this land were: — On the east, the culturable land of Bendigkrunda 
(1. 98) ; on the south, the road to (the village of) Pullumgür; on the west, the culturabla 
Tanda of the besadi, and of Nükayyn ; and on the north, the joint-£elds (pasugeya polam) of the 
Gdowndus. And the boundaries of the seven mattare of land, granted, as stated in lines 10-11 
above, to Asht6pavisi-Kanti, are here specified (l. 30) as being, on the east, the onlturable land . 
of (the village of) Batgagéri (L 30); on the south, the culturable land of the village- 
chattydJaya; on the west, the oulturable land of the Pergade Prabhdkarayya ; and on the north, 
the road to Pullurhgùr. Thus there were given two perydya-alloiments of twenty-one mattars 
of land (1. 81). 

Also, in the same western fields, Brinandipangite gave, as rent-free land (wabafi), one 
hundred and eleven matters to the Twelve Gévundas (l. 38); fifteen matters to Rudrayya 
(1. 87), son of the Pergads Prabhiikarayys ; fifteen matiars to the Sénabéve Habbenna (l. 38) ; 
soven matters to Mikiyara-Kavapga; four masters and six hundred kammas to Kantiyare- 
Nikkayys (l. 89); and twenty matrars, as 8 servanamasyo-grant, to the god Bhuvansikamalla- 
‘Rintindthaddva (l. 40), — 4.8. to & Jain temple or image of Santinitha that had been built or set 
up by the Western Ohilukya king Sémiévare IL, who had the birwde of Bhnvanaikamalla. 

Tho inscription ends with two of the customary benedictive and imprecatory Sanskrit 
verses, in lines 40 to 42. 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription, — in addition to Gudigere itself, which is 
spoken of under the names of Gudigere and Dhvajatataka, the latter being the Banskpit 
translation of the Kanarese name, —Pullurhgür is the modern Hulgtr, in the Dhërwk4 District, 
sir miles south-west of Gudigere. And Purigare is one of the ancient names of the modern 
Takshmóshwar, in the Miraj State, about six miles east of Gudigere. Bangagéri, which 
cannot now be recognised in the map, must have been an ansient hamlet of Gudigere, or of 
Lakshméshwar, 

As regards the date of this inscription, we have, in line 19, the details of Baka-Sathvat 
998; and, coupled with this, of the Anala sarhvatears, which, as by the southern luni-solar 
system it was coincident with ‘Sake-Sathvat 999 current, shews that the given Baka year is to 
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be taken as an expired year, though ib is not qualifled as such. And further we are told that 
the oopper-ocharter was exhibited at the &r&he of this year; but I have not sucoeeded in 
obtaining any explanation of the word éréhs, or, as it may possibly be read, aérdhe, 

The name of the re'gning king is lost with the missing fragment of the stone. But the 
date shews that tho record belongs either to the very end of the reign of the Western 
Chálukya king Sémésvara TI. or to the commencement of the reign of his younger brother 
and successor, Vikr&máditya VI. 

The Ohdlukya Chakravartin Vijay&dityavallabha, who is mentioned in line 20, 
zoems to be the Western Ohalukys king Vijay&ditya, of whom we have an inscription at 
Lakshmêshwar,” dated in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, when Seka-Satevat 651 bad" 
expired, and consequently in Saks-Samvat 652 current (A.D. 729-80), which records the grani 
of a village for the benefit of the Jain temple called Sankha-Jinéndra-vasati at Pulikara 
(lakshméshwar), The only other person with whom he could be identified, is a certain 
Mahérdja Vishpuvardhana-Vijayáditye, who is mentioned in a Déávangere inscription, from 


Maisür,? as a ‘son’ of the Western Ohálukye king Séméévara I., and who in Sakg-Samryat ' 


988 or 989 was governing the Nolambavadi Thirty-two-thousand District in Maistr. It seems 
probable, however, that he was not really a son of Biméésvara L, but only a distant "relative 
of his, in the same degree of desoent with a son; and that he belonged properly to the Eastern 
Chalukya family." And, for this reason, and because of the use, in line 20, of the word 
munnak, ‘formerly,’ which indicates a certain amount of antiquity, I think that we have 
undoubtedly a reference to the Viyayiditya who commenced to reign in A.D, 696. The present 
mention of his younger sister Kuhkumamsahádóvi, gives us & new name in the Western 


Chalukya genealogy. 


TEXT. 

1 M..M ™ avara besadi[r8] tt Vi” y Saat VY — V — "v S wy 
Tu — v aa VVVV — V — V naya-mêkeran-anteadu 
mágg[e]* vig-na- 

2 y-karan-abhay-Bkeram dvijedivike[ran] - "V — V — V — | "vv 
bhfkarun  budhs-nif&karan: yalah  Prabh&ksram |  Anteenimid& perggade 


8 Prebhikarsyyaneanubhavageyalu | Om” [S]v[as]t[i] Samasta-bhuvanavajeya-nijsyu- 
niratiseya-kévalajfikns-notretri iri)il ya!" virdjamina- 

4 bhagavad-arhai-serrvajta-viteríge-paramóévara-paramabhatikraka-mukhakamala«vinirggat- 
Andka-sad-ased-idi-vastu-svar(ipa-nirftpane-pravina-siddha- 

5 ntâdi-samapta-si ((A)str-tmritaphrivira-ptrogarumsenske-nyipeti-makuie-tafa-ghatite-mayi- 
gane-kirana-jale-dhirt-cheut-Avadite-pite-chare- 

6 npiravindarum budhajans-manahpoydarike-vane-mirttagdaram ` shai-terkka-Bhagmu- 
kharuh parama-tepsécharaga-niraterum — paravídi-se(Áe)r&bha-bhórupd-Apara- 

7 n&madhóyareappe “imat '"Hrinandi-pegdite-dévareüchiryyar-àgi tapó-r&jyarm-geyyutiam- 
iren Vrill Jins’*-samay-Agam-fibbunidhi-pdragaret- x 

8 gra-tapð-nivåsiga] manasija-vairigal sa (ka)ma-dam-àmhbadħiga} budha-sjjana-stutar= 
vvinate-naréibdre-rurdra-makuf-itrchohita-p&dapay6ja- 

9 yugmar-ehb-initu mahai(t*]vadi Biriyangndi-munfmdrare dévareurvviyo]!! Avara 
fiahshithtiyar ii ‘Sama’’-dama-yams-niyame-yutar=vvi- 





* ante, Vol. VIL p. 112. 

3 Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Kanarsee Inscriptions, No. 196. 

u Beo of the Kenarese Districts, p. 47f. To I would add that tho inseription 
calle Yishnuy "Viyay&dtiys MM "d all et very 
Chalukya epithet, bui does noi, I think, occur in say of the inscriptions of the Wester branch of tho family 

18 From the ink-impression. 38 so. Vrilta ; Ç e. ' metre,’ 1 Metre, Champakam ila, 

u Or perhaps ani-adwm-áng[ e]. 

18 Hore, and throughout this inscription, this word is represented by a symbol; noś in writing. 
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10 mals-charitrarJ jinóshdre-dhazmm-Óddharape-krama-niratereelele — lók-Óttamareeseve A sh- 
t£épevirigsntüyar-ejeyo]! Vpii Ant’ —avareéin —. 

11 matarane - papditar-lye — namséya(rya)m-ügi ^ ka]pánta-dina “ bera[i*] padedu 
Páréva-Jinférara-püjegam — Érut-Étyamta-sad-Énna-dina- 

12 vifhiga ealo — kofarmidam nitåntav=ôrant-ire — rakmhipa[r*] Dhvejatatakada 
penneredum-gavupduga|! Om Namah siddhébhyah n 

18 Om  Bamaste-gups-sanmppennaneeppa frimat  sÉnabÓva  Birgapgamge ||  Aruhane' 
nambida deyva[m*] gurugalw paravidi-sarabha-bhérunda- 

14 budhareppers-hitame tanage oharitam ^ dore-vettudu — Simganeti ^ krit-irtthano 
jagado]l| Parama-"*ért-Jaina-dharmmakk-anavarate-viste(sh)-inna-dinakke 

15 munah Bharatam fréydtheanstgals nija-kula-tilakam Jaina-dharmm-Abdhi-chamdramh 
shpu(sphu)rad-udyat-téjane-atyunnatan-ama]|a-yaÁar —éishta-ratnfkararm 

16 báppure  BSirgar —bhabya(vya)-sÓbye(vys)h  smu(Éu)chi-su($u)bha-charitam  dhátriyo]w 
punya-pumja[mt]u Kandali Para''-hita-charitrancanu pams-vara-gupa-ni]a- 

17 yam pri(pri)yambe(va)dam dharmma-dan=akshara-pakshapáti yati-pati-Sirinamdi- 
bre(vra)t-pad&bje-bhpiga[m*] Sishga[th®] 11 Amaja-oharitralm#) budha-hritka- 

18 mal-ikura-dinakararm kpit-årtthan —Jama-kra&ma-na[ip(n)-hshthe(shta)rh “Srinandi-munim- 
drar& sénasbÓve Bimga[m*] dhereyo|l Ant=enisidai Ör II 

19 Sa(@a)ke-varsha 998neyz=Ana]a-sarhvatsearada hráheyo]2' Svasti Srimat para- 
ykdi-sa(fa)rabha-bhërund-ipara-nkmadhëyar=appa i 

20 Brinandi-pandita-dêyaremmunnam £rimat OhAjukya**-chakravartti Vijayadityavallabh- 
ánujeyeappe rimat Kurhkuma-msha- 

91 dévi  Purigepeyalu midisidh(d)-Anteejjeya-basadige tAmbra™áisana-maryyádeyind= 
âjra Gudigereya bhümiy-olage pe- i 

92 duva'na polaneottu-vÓg-ijisde" Kêladiya-Niyimm-arasamge  ádsanamar tôri padeda 
bhúmiy-olage tamma guddam Bimgsyyamge kåru- 

98 mnyadim sarvva-namafya(sya)m-Agi padinklku mattaram daye-geydu kofíadekymÁAyyane 
& pedinilkn mattarumsm ‘rishiyargge Gudi- 

94 gereyol=thtre-dinath —nadev-ant-gi hifan=i  keyyolepujtideartihamazon'*eilliyeéhara- 
dinakkenllade perat-omdu dharmmakkesh Ç 

25 perat-omd-edegameuyyal-Rgadeintet -maryylàdeyaneerasum = panditaruh pannirvvar= 


20 ruveodeyar-ügi parirakshe-geydu Bva-dharmmadirh ngqasuvudu il Kanda ii 
Gudigereyo]n' dharmmaibgaligeodarisuvavareella š 

97  vodeyare dharmma(th*]-kiv-odeyareemotrvvare venaved"=udupati ravi  jaladbi 
dhåtri nilup-annevara{m*]i! Antu Bimgengam bitte : 

$8  keyya  ohatus-eimeyeent-ene mids  Bendi-givundan& keyi temka Pullurgüra 
bale paduva basadiya keyyu[i*] 

29 Nikeyyana keyi bedaga givundugsla pesdgeya polansantu mattar=ppadinglkn i| 
Mattam=Ashtépevisi-Kantiyara 

80 bia  keyge chatuesimey-ent-ene mfda Barhgagértya keyi terka grima- 
chaityfjayade keyi peduva perggade 

81 Prabhikerayyena keyi badaga Pullurhgara bajjey-antu matiareflnman=inte! 

e yeradub  paryykyada mattarsirppett-o I 


modal-igi punye-tirtthamga]o- 


© Moire, Utpalamiliké. = Motre, Kanda. 9 Metre, Sragdhard, 
Metre, Kanda; and ih the nexb verse. s Or we may read satwatsarad-afrdkeyo}o. 
Read £dmach-ChA]ukya. ™ Read iámra. 


w The letters padusa were at first omitted, and then were inserted in the margin,—the pa ab the end of 
Hine 21, and the dwea aš the commencement of Hne 22. 

9 Or perhaps otium-dg-idade. 9 Read ortthamcn. > Motre, Kanda. 

= From dhareena] to wdwpsti, the is quite certain; whether I have divided the words right] 
vu o ren ee ior tae rials te tho maize, a doubts x 
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88 ]w süryya-gr&hagado|w sisira  kavileyancajambkira-sahiteih chatu[r*#]vvóda-p&ragar= 
appe såsirvrar=bråhma- 
34 narggey-ubhayamukhi-gotja pe(pha)lam=ak[k*]uv-t dharmmaman=sliyaiw manah- 
damdsvarggoy=int=l punya-tirtthanhgalols sisi- 
85 ra kavileyama{m*] —sásirvva[r*|-bráhmanarumanea|ida  paichamaháp&takaneekku || 
Om Svasti ‘Brimat paravidi-barabha-bhê- 
86 rund-#pera-nimadhêyar-appa ‘Srinandi-pandita-dévar=-mmatiam=d peduva-volad-ojage 
pannirvvareggiüvund[u*]galge daye-geyd-umbahiy-Agi l 
87 kot mattar-nnfira pannondu perggade Prabhikarayyana maga Hudrayyamgo 
daye-geyd-umbahiy-igi kojt& mattar=ppadi- 
S8 nálku | sónsbóva ^ Habbegpamgeo  daye-geydeurmbe]|y-Rgi koa mattarsppadintlku 
Máükiyars-Kávagpatge  day[e*]-geydmu[r* Tbe ]i- 
39 yigi koje matiandja Kantyars-Nikayyuige deyegeydentbalipgi kofa mattare 
nnflku kammavearu-nüra = f&tmad-Bhuvanai- 
40 kamalla-Síntin&tha-dévarggo - sarvva-namaéya(sya)m-igi padeda mattarsirppattn H 
Bahubhir"evvasudhà bhukt& réjabhirs(s)eSagar-hdibhih ya- 
saya yassya  yadà  bhümiseteasya tasya tadi  pe(pha)]um |  Sva-datidih para- 
dattàh vå yÓ haréta vasundhard{th*] shashfhirevvarsha-sahaárá- 
42 yhth mishthtyim™  jkyat& krimih n . 
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SOME SOUTH-INDIAN LITERARY LEGENDS. 
BY PANDIT B. M. NATMRA SASTRI, M. P. L. 8. 
INTRODUCTION. 


I have frequently had the privilege of laying before the readers of this Journal the folk- 
tales of the people of Southern India; but in addition to these there are current among 
them many legendary tales based on Sanskrit or Tamil Literature and Tradition. 
These legends, are, I think, worth recording in the forms in which they oocur in popular use, 
and I propose in the following pages to give specimens of them. They are specially interesting, 
because now-a-days they are rapidly disappearing before the march of education and the 
spread of communication with the outer world, 

The time to hear them is during moonlight nights, after the simple toils of the villagers aro 
over for the day, and their frugal, but withal plentiful, repast is finished. Tt is then that they 
delight to squat themselves on mata in the open moonlight, and spend a few hours relating 
folk-teles and folk-legends to each other. Severel such evenings have I spent most pleasantly, 
with simple but hospitable companions, during my travels in search of the ideas that pervade 
them. And I trust that the results of what I have been thus able to record, may prove to be 
something mdre valuable than matters of mere passing interest. 


LHGHND I. 


On a certain day, a learned but poor Pandit was ooming to the council house of king 
Bhój& on a visit, His intention was to display hia learning to that great monarch, and receive 
presents from him for his hard-earned knowledge. Now, to go toa king with empty’ hands is 
considered a great sin among Hinds. Bo, on his way he bought some sticks of sugar-cane 
as a present for the king, cut them into smaller ones, each ofa cubit’s length, and made & bundle 
of them. When he approached the palace, he found he was too late to enter the council. 
chamber thet evening, for the king and his learned assembly had already dispersed. So, the 
Brahman, not relishing the ides of missing the morning council as well, by going elsewhere for 
the night, made up his mind to aleep on the palace premises, so as to be ready. 


= Motro, Slêka (Anush{ubh) ; and in the following verse. 
93 Read shashtih vareha-schasriai vishthaydon. 
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The place he chose for the night's repose was a stable; and there he put the bundle of 
sugar-cane under his head for & pillow, and soon began to snore away the night, for the day's 
work had been too much for him. In the middle ef the night a groom happened to come into 
the stable. The pillow had slipped from beneath the Pay dit's head and attracted the groom’s 
attention, He opened it and found it to contain sugar-canes. He at once determined to take 
posession of the canes, and rolled up in the bundle, in their place, some half-burnt sticks of 
fuel. He then put the bundle back into its original place and went dway. 

Our hero arose early the next morning, never dreaming that any trick had been played 
upon him, for the bundle appeared to his eyes to be exactly the same as when he had rolled 
it into his kerchief the previous evening. He rose up and hastily took the bundle under 
his arm, not liking to open it, lest some of the troublesome palace peons should snatch sway part 
of the present he was carrying for the monarch. Proceeding thus hastily, he took his seat in 
the midst of the learned Pandita assembled before the king, and in his turn pronounced several 
benediotory verses in a general way. And lastly wishing to bless the king with the sugar-canes 
ip his hand, he opened his bundle. But what was his dismay and oonfusion, when, instead of 
the canes, only some half-burnt fuel-sticks met his eyes! The whole conclave of Pandits 
was amazed to see one among their number with such a present in his hand. However, our 
hero, who had a ready wit, sang the following benediotory verse — 








arg: aerei eter aa fis TU 

mf waqa rens kafi med or fç 1 
“ The (great) forest of the Khándava, full of divine trees, wes burnt down by Arjuna; the 
city of Lahka, otherwise called Hémanagart (the golden city) whose surface was all of gold, 
was burnt by Viyu's son (Hanumán) ; the friend of all, the god Madana (Oupid), was reduoed 
to ashes by Hara. Why should this happenP What bad acta did they doP But this. 
poverty of mine, which puta me always to sorrow, has never been burnt by any one.” 

So sang the poor Brahman, hinting thereby that he meant by the presentation of those 
sticks that the king should burn his poverty with them. And the monarch too,. famous 
throughout the world for liberality, amply rewarded the Pandit, being extremely pleased with 
the verse. 


LEGEND IL 


In a certain learned village there lived a poor Brdhman who had no learning by which 
he could earn his living, or which could enable him to go with the others to the king, when 
he held assemblies of Papdits, and return home with presenta from him. Now, to go 40 the king 
and get from him some present, was his great aim in life; and, finding all the means of doing 
it unaided hopeless, he resolved at last to go for help to the great poet Kalidasa. He went to 
him &ooordingly and represented his case. The great poet promised to oblige BhéjanadAka- 
rathi—for that was our hero's name—and told him to get by heart the following benediction :— 

T, “May there be to you the attainment of the three-fold happiness,” 

With the greatest diffloulty, and after spending a month over it, Bhójanad&farathi at last 
got it by heart. Külidkas then wished to take him to the king and previously told his majesty 
that 6 fellow-student of his was coming the next day to the assembly. Bhêja (for that was the 
king's name) was highly pleased to hear it, and awaited the happy occasion. 

In due oourse Bhêjanadiferathi came into the assembly and was introduced to the king. 
‘He carried a cocoanut in his hand; and, presenting it to the sovereign, essayed to pronounce the 
benediotory sentence. But, as the troubles of his poverty always stood before his mind’s eye, 
he remembered pídá, ‘misery,’ much better than sukha, ‘happiness,’ and so tumbled into the 
mistake of substituting the former for the latter and said watmreadternficey, “May there be 
the attainment of -the three-fold misery to you.” 
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The king's face changed colour on hearing such on unwelcome benediction, if benediction 
it might be called, from the fellow-student of the great poet. And all the assembled Papdits 
were struck dumb with fear and astonishment, But in order to save Bhojanaddgarathi, Kalidasa 
at once rose up and seid, 


mar Potter w gadha w att 
wah madhet w fes: dhat fer Paw 11 


* May Brêhmana trouble you when you are on your throne; may your song trouble you 
when you sit down to eat; may your wives trouble you (for amorous sports) when you are in 
bed. Thus may there be three kinds of trouble to you day after day." 

Thus Kàlidása explained away the three miseries wished by  BhÓjansdéfarathi to the 
monarch. And ihe king, highly pleased, rewarded the poor Brêhman, though of course he did 
not deserve anything. 

LHGHND III. 


One day a poor Brahman went to KAlidáka, and requested him to take him also 
to the assembly of king Bhója. The great poet asked him whether he knew anything 
to bless the king with, and the Brihman, being the son of a reciter of Upantehads replied 
that he had heard his father often repeat the words Mwst? qe; Gere: Geet 
but that was all he knew, and even of that he did not know the proper intonation or 
meaning. “Very well, it'will do,” said KAlidiss, and asked the Brêhman to come to the king's 
assembly the next day ; and our hero, much pleased, want away. 

As the next morning was à special occasion, learned Pandita from all parta of Jambüdvipa 
had assembled there to bless the monarch and receive presents. Our poor Brahman too came; 
and, when his turn approached, without using the peoulisrintonation of the Upanishads, ho 
said gaia} qeq: THAT: TELIA. 

Every Pandit there was astonished to hear so gauche a repetition of & portion of one of 
the Véddagas. Kaliddsa read the faces of the assembled Papdits, and standing up in their 
midst said : ^ Pandyidh | Learned Sirs! The Pandit who has just quoted from the Upanishad 
did not adopt-the usual intonation, as he meant it to be but one-half of a verse. You 
must all try to patch up.the other half. The whole assembly heard what Klülidáea said, and 
tried their best to fill in the other portion, but in vain. Then rose up Klílidisa, the king of 
poeta, and said kN La KIK Te rer waa, which may be rendered thus — Tava sainyf 
pradhdvati, “ when your army marches,” Sahasratirshd purushah chalstah, ““ the thousand-headed 
(hooded) god Adiéésha changes his position (unable to bear the weight).” Sahasrdkshah 
chakitah, “the thousand-eyed Indra fears for his safety,” and Sahasrepdi, “the sun becomes,” 
chhannah, “clouded by the dust raised by the army.” 

The king praised KAlidisa, scolded the assembled Pandita, and rewarded the poor Brêhman. 


LEGHND IV. 


Four poor Brühmans visited Kálid&se on a certain day and requested him to introduce them 
to the king. The poet asked them whether they knew any Sanskrit verses to bless the king 
with. The first Brahman said that his father was a greet reader of the Rámáyana, and that he 
had heard him often repeating the words zw" X mur and that he knew only so much. 
The second Brêhman replied that his father was a great Purdac-reader, and that he had heard 
him often repeat farara golf, and that he knew only so much. The third Brihman stated 
that his father took great delight in the Hsrivashéa, and that he had heard him often repeat the 
words ware ww sitara, and that he knew only so much. And the fourth Brahman asid that his 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather and others, were all priests, and that he had often heard 
them pronounce, while discharging their duties, the words fo TANAH, and that he knew 
only so much. KaAlidfise was pleased with them all, and, pitying their poverty, asked thom 
to be present st the king's assembly the next day. 
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Next morning the great poet went in advance, and informed the king thet four of his 
fellow students had come to the town, and that they would soon be in the council to see him. 
In due time the four Bráhmage entered the hall of assembly, and the received them 
very kindly, as he had heard they were fellow-students of the great poet. ' beihg seated, 
each began to repeat what he knew; and that most learned assembly of Pandita, with KAlidisa 
at ita head, heard the following jumbles of Sanskrit verse :— z 

gad TATA ra qp 1 
ware d rigi erra t : š 

Each quarter of this being borrowed from s, separate source, no one in the hall could 
make & grain of sense out of it, But up rose Kílidése, and mid that the best verse ever 
uttered by Papdits was the one that was just given out, and he explained its meaning 


thus crete gate (arat) bur (wer) et wwqqwrw R wif hfwara art 
quwaq “To Nirada, who was always pronouncing ‘R&ms, Rêma, the most holy (Brahmi) 
seid thus :—' Whatever is given in honour of the manes (puris) to the Srétriya Brkhmans who 
have large families, becomes the most imperishable donation in the world.’ And, as the four 
Bethmans who have come now to the court are Srütriya Brkhmsas with large families to ` 
protect, they remind you, O king! of the words of Brahmi to Narada, and ask you to follow 
the same advice.” 

So explained Kalidasa, and the monarch et once issued an order that each should be 
rewarded with a hundred-thonsand gold coins for each letter. 


LEGEND. V. 


. Á certain boy, who had just begun Sanskrit and had not advanced beyond the declension ` 
‘of nouns, went on s certain day to Kalidase and said he wanted be taken to the assembly of 
king Bhój&. The poet asked him what he knew. He ssid that his master had only the 
previous day tanghi him kevth, kavit, kavaych—afy:, weit, wia:—the declension of the word 
baví (poet) in the singular, dualand plural of the nominative case. ‘Said the poet “ Come with 
me to the amembly to-morrow, and, blessing the king with ef: af, swa, quen $00 Autem. 
bled Pandita to compose a verse on it.” 

The boy did accordingly. No one present was able to compose s, verse upon those forms, 
till at last Kilidisa got up and said :— WA wa WEH wr: erate oye: | act xf war 
vartr woweeerfa Dr When Valmfke was born, the word mfir: (poet) oame to existence 
pe a pbi and and then when Vyise too was born, the dual ayy (poeta twain) came into use; 

and when you began to wield the sceptre, the whole world became full of pocta, and www: 
(poets) came into use. 


The king was exceedingly pleased at this praise and amply rewarded the boy. 
. LEGEND VI. 


š -A certain buffoon named Bhukkunga, very learned in Sanskrit and of most ready wit, 
lived in the country of king Bhdja. One day he committed a great crime for- which, by the 
laws of the state, he was to be executed. When taken before the king, to have sentence 
Pronounced upon him, he said :—sfirit refir ere: | Rit rarqha ore: agrs ainet 
QN gai qraet gm il “Bhatti (the great grammarian and minister) is gone. 
Bhéravi (another poet) is also gone. Bhikahu (a beggar) is doad and gone, and BAfmastna too 
is dead. Iam Bhukkunga. And you are Bhépati, O king! Infer from this that the god 
of death has entered the Bha series in order (Bha, Bhd, Bhi, BM, Bhu, Bhi), And that when 
I, Bhukkupda, die, the next person to die after me is yourself, your name being Bhüpati." 
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The witty arrangement of the names of the dead persons confused the king. He seriously 
began to think that, when Bhukkupde dies, Bhfipati, 6.6. he himself, must die next. Bo he 
pardoned Bhukkupda. 
This verse is quoted as an instanoe of ready wit, though there is not much logio in it, 


LEGEND VII. 


In the Maisür Darbar, during the days of Kyishnaraja Udatyür, & oertain Pandit -oon- 
cluded 8 verse with the words wcffw=maqr Arere li“ She looks with her eyes a little 
shut,” and wished his fellow Pandits to patch up the verse on the condition that the verse 
was to be natural and treat of a thing without sentiments of love. 

One of the Pandits rose up and seid :— 

ret wq fractal fares Raas | 

qftw<š gagad volte Pires u 
** While searohing for cakes of dried cattle-droppings in the forest, & pulinda (hunter) woman 
comes across a tamarind fruit and when tasting it, she looks with her eyes a little shut.” 

The allusion here is to the fact thet, when anything acid is eaten, the nerves of tha 
cheeks and the eyes contract and make the eater half shut his eyes fora second or two. The 
peculiarity of the above verse is that it is without sentiments of love, as is always the case 
when women in Sanskyit literature are represented as looking with half-ahut eyes. 


LEGHND VIII. 


King Bhéje was seated one day among the learned Pandits in his assembly, whan a poor 
Brihmay presented himself before his majesty. Mendicants can be distinguished by their very 
faces, so the king said to him gereerarrer finr!" Whence have you come, O Brahma P” lkerer- 
erat ma | “Ihave oome from Kailisa, Ó king.” Then his majesty asked him—fareeerew geh wis u 
“Tg Siva there doing well then?” And our Bráhmag hero replied—qme wer farst ger. “No, 
There is none there, Sir is dead and gone.” 

The king was apparently startled and wishing to eonfound the Bréhmay asked him “ What 
had become of the several things which were in Siva’s person if he had died P"  Whereon 
the Brahman repeated the following verse which is unparalleled for-its beauty among such 


effusions :— i 

are mrin arara sesar - 

red fer geet germ age | 

eerrernfracernrrert at a Roger ii 
“ Half of Siva was taken away by the enemy of the Dinavas (Vishgu); the daughter of the 
mountain (Pirvatf) too took away half of Hara (Siva) to her own body. Thus the conqueror 
of Tripura, the great Siva, was swallowed up in the heavens (by Vishpu) and on the earth by 
Párvati, and became a cypher. He had the Ganges on his head ; she went to the ooo&n as her 
lord. He had the moon-diso on his head; she went to the sky. He had several serpent- 
lords (as his ornament); they went to the nether world. He had the mastery of learning and 
the lordship of wealth; they came to you, O King! And lastly, Siva was a mendicant; and 
he bequeathed his mendicanoy to me.” 

Thus replied the Brahman, most truely accounting poetically for the way in which Bira 
disappeared, and hinting very cunningly that, because Bhêja was a wealthy and learned king, he 
had come there to beg. The king, who wished to confound the Brêhman by dragging him into 
unnecessary questions, was himself confounded. He rewarded the Brühmag amply, and sent 
him aws 

la tee apas die aap of Siva bung test away Dy Vidgu fa mardi a: potio 
“fiction. There is a god Hari-Hars, sometimes called Vishyn and sometimes Siva, by the 
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Vaishpavas and Seivas respectively. In this anatára or incarnation, half is Hari (Vishnu) 
and half Siva (Hara). This is most ingeniously. represented in the above verse as Hari stealing 
away half of Siva. And in the incarnation of Siva as Arddhanfrtévara, half of him is himself 
and half Parvati. This is what is meant by the other half of Siva being stolen by Parvati, 
as the poet cleverly representa it. And of course, when the two-halves that make up one Siva 
disappeared, Siva himself disappeared. 

Some orthodox Seivas sometimes criticise the last line of the first verse mer ww Fušrga: 
and say ib is irreligious of the king to have spoken about the god ae having died. But they 
make things right by representing that the words fẹrẹ and qq; can also be separated as Roi 
and . And by the rules of the Vydkarane (far w !| and set a I) fire: ge: and Prat- 
nya: become respectively Pawira ti In Far arga: Siva does not die, but only undergoes 
a. sort of poetical death for the occasion; only in the mouth of the Brkhman mendicant, 





COURIOSITIRS OT SOUTH-INDIAN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATHBA SASTRI, M.Y.L.B. 
T.—Punning Verses, 


Tha-following two verses, one on Siva snd.one on Vishgu, are looked upon in Southern 
India as among the best examples of puns upon words in Senakrit. 

‘Biva, in his incarnation of, Nafêfa, was always going astray with strenge women. One 
night he returned home very late and-knocked at the door of the goddess, when the following 
questions.and answers passed between them— 

weet get afte ficat War in w writ 
eqrqurs were eline: napaq | 
kaani wy et quqfircaR Yw dhadi Prat 
rant temara: ag at dete: it 
which may be rendered thus :— 

Phrostt.— Who is it that knocks at the door P 

Siva.— Salt, 

Péreafl—If you are Silt go to the doctora honse for treatment, as I do not know 
medicine. 

Sive.—I am Sthénu, my deer. 

Pérvatt—Sthimn | Trees do not speak: 

Bios.—No; I am Nilakenthe. 

Párvait.—it so let me hear one of your Mika notes: 

Bica.—No; my dear! Iam Patupaiù 

Pérvait.—Thon how is.it that L do not see your sharp- horns. 

(Diva was confused by the natural interpretation given to each ef his names by Pkrratt.) 
May that lord of Parvati who stood: confused and unable to reply io the questions of the 
daughter of the king of mountains, protest mel" ` I 

The puns here lie in tho words Sail, Stk£su, Nilabagthe and, Pasupati. ` Each of these four 
means Siva and also s, person suffering from stomach-ache, a piese of wood, the peaoook, and 
the bull as the lord of the cattle (cows). When Siva says that he is Salt, Pkrrati interpreting 
the word to mesh a person suffering from belly-ache, wants. her husband to go to the doctor's 
heuse as sha had not studied medicine, Siva then says that he is Bthigu; and as that word 
means also ‘wood’ she wonders and says “if you are a Sikdau you could never have 
spoken, as trees do not speak.” Then Siva has recourse to a third name of his which also unforta- 
nately moans a peacock. The word is Niskepths, Then Parvatt teases the god and wants to 
hear one of his kákas—¿he special name, in Sanskrit, of the peacock’s note—es all Nilakap}has 
sing kékas. Once more fliva tells his wifo that he is Paéupeti which also means a bull. 
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Parvati then wants to seo whether her husband has the horns of & bull and for that purpose 
opens the door. Then says the story that the-god and goddess were ssoonsiled, and the poet 
calls upon Siva’s protection in his half-amorous mood | 

In the same strain, but representing the adventures of Krishna, who vis a for 
his adventures with the fair sex, is the following verse— 

eye a: ware Teche Ses ange: PR TET 
at erat P gerer fe ara fin RA: Hoffer: ! 
«ri MARA erate: wawaraq eft: Br arirar 
ved TRAST AT TAT: U 
which may be thus rendered :— x 
The Gépts.—" Who is it that strikes (slowly) at the door with bis fingers P 
Krishna or Padmandébha.—Midhava, you enraged woman. 
The Gápfs.—What? Is it the god of the spring season P 
Krishna.—No. Iam the Ohakrt—the bearer of the discus. 
The Gépts—What? Are you the potter (who bears the wheel)? 
Krishna. —No. Iam the bearer of the earth. 
The Gápís.—Then are you the donble-tongued king of serpente P 
Krishna—No. Iam rather the killer of the serpent (Kaltya). — 
The Gépls.—Then are you the lord of the birds (Garuda) who ig the killer of serperits P 
Krishna,—No. Iam Hari. 
The Gépte.— What P Are you then the lord of monkeys (Hari) ? 
May the god Padmankbha who stood bewildered and unable to reply to the questions of the 
GOpts protect me |” ; 

Here also the names chosen by Padmanhbha for revealing himself have all double 
meanings. Thos, Madhava means Vishnu as well as the spring season, and Ohakrt also 
means the potter. The bearer of the earth is Vishgu and also the lord of the serpents 
Adigéeha ; and the Gépis whose aim was to worry the god so interpreted his name. Then 
Krishna told them that he was the killer of the serpent as it is known that he vanquished 
Kålfya while yet a boy by jumping into the pool in the Yamunå where that serpent demon dwelt. 
As Garuda kills serpents, the Gépis at once asked him if he wasthat bird. He denied it 
and said that he was Hari which unfortunately means the lord of monkeys also. 

Both the above verses are often quoted in Southern India as examples of MM coed 
gre not found in any of keapet Booka. 

II.— Fate, i x 
" The following verses dre always quoted by the South-Indiaz Pandits-for the supremacy of 
» fate. 

À hen and oock pigeon were once seated on the branch of a tree, when a hunter came 
to the root of the tree, and bending his bow was just about to aim an arrow at the birds. The 
hen pigeon saw him and said to her lord by her side that a miserable death awaited tham as 
they were deprived of escape through the air, as just at that time w kite was wheeling over 
their heads. She had scarcely finished speaking when a serpent started from under the tree 
and stung the hunter, and he in confusion at the prospect of immediate death missed the 
pigeons and hit the kite by aocident. Thus both the enemies of the pigeons—the hunter 
below, and the kite above, went together to the world of death. And fate, whose ways are 
wonderful, preserved the loving pair of pigeons. The following is the verse relating the story 
in pathetic Sangkrit, though the logic in it may not eatisfy the modern students of Bain’s 


* System.” 
2 TA TW sqtftarssweear MTUITENCRTSTQT 
vardtsqnqerrefüere: xar: afesrat | A 
qi gener & we raor TATA mr: š 
a aa SE a pa si 
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“Tho hen pigeon much bewildered said to her lord—'My lord, now has come our last 
moment to us, The hunter pulling tight his bow has aimed his arrow at us. ‘Over our head 
the kite circles in his flight.’ Scarcely had she spoken this, when by a serpent he was stung 
and by his arrow the kite was killed, and both their enemies went at once to the house of death. 
The ways of the fate are wonderful.” 

In another verse the difficulties of a doe are enumerated :— 

HA cane: wan Ida WTEATET 

ae afi rera mr died arctan: à 

ott TANG ANTAK DOR: qr: 

Prenner seater adi far meurt w atta u 
“In front of her is a hunter with a full-drawn bow in his hand: on both sides of her he 
has spread his nets so that escape on either side is impossible; to turn back and run sway 
is also impossible, as he has lighted s big fire which is burning the whole forest. The space 
between the hunter and the neta is guarded by the hounds. With all these external difficulties, 
the doe is full heavy with young and nof a all able to walk quickly, and a young one is running 
between her feet. In the midst of so many difficulties she is buried in the ocean of anxiety and 
says to herself ‘What shall Ido? Where shall I go P” 

While thus surrounded with dangers the following events ocourred, or are supposed to have 
ocourred, and made her escape possible :— 

AA ay ghar ETTER TTT, 

Prater: treet mndtfiram | 

erat efipcareoaferdt: qur gett weet 

STAT TEARS marc HTT eq HATTA: Ut 
“The bow-string broke in the middle (from too strong a pull); the bow too was smashed 
to pieces, From fear of the forest-fire a hare left its bush and ran and was followed furiously 
by the hounds. The nets were burnt by the fire. All of a sudden an untimely cloud appeared 
and poured volumes of water upon the fire and quenched the flames, and in that very place after 
` crossing all the channels of difñoulty by the favour of the lord of the Lakshmi (Vishyu) the 
doe was confined and brought to bed of another young one.” 

Thus if fate only desires it, everything shall take place as it should. In this way many an 
idler generalizes in remote villages and quotes the three versos given above as his authority for 
so doing. 

III.—On Musk, 
The following beautiful yates te wawa PAE addressed by 8 great Pagdit to a rogue : — 


meta wget 

Rrra mf were qur Tatak i 

gat at | erg GAWANÊN 

qey Prec Sw Garassa 1 
*The fool Brahma by placing musk in the navel of those poor beeste which grase on 
grass and roam the forests made them (most unreasonably) objects of slaughter; but if, instead 
of that, he had kept it at the root of the tongues of wicked people it would have been a 
great help to all.” 

The author means that wicked men would lose their tongues, and thus their wickedness, 

and that the rest of the world, would got musk from their tongues instead of from harmless 
beasta. 
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IV.—An old man’s wife, 


The following is a fine (but somewhat tasteless) verse based on the dbseryalion that a Bi 
is useless to the person who holds it while walking:— 


“Though held by the hand, though made to be before. us though well kept up by smáAe, 
( oil and also affection), like a lamp held in hand which always becomes. nsefnl to others, and 
not to th o person who hokis it, is the wife of an old man.” 

The au thor evidently means a young-wife of a very old husband. 


V.—On Friendship, 
The following is a flne verse on friendship :— 


meagre «df 


“Though the sir-footed (bee) is an expert in boring even trees, it gives up all its powers 
and becomes actionless when it is enclosed in the lotus. There are ‘several kinds of bonds; 
but the bondage of friendship is unparalleled.” 

The-bee is supposed to be tied down by the rules of ita friendship to the lotum. Hence it does 
not like to use its tree-boring powers whioh, if brought into action: on tho lotus, would destroy | 
the latter in no time, 


VI.—The Advaita Philosophy, 


The following verse is relitti in every village as an example of the Advaita Philosophy, 
and'apart from the fact, it stands unperalleled in beauty. It is a conversation between Stå 
and her faithful friend TrijaM :— 


wani aha jaha dürga di nd 
stamtre ga cat qfrcar=aws | 

wi ^w sapor at nfir (fa <arare=a fera: mwa: . 
ents eat xfa enit qat: ventera ANE i - 

Bft& obeerved à wasp bring a worm to ita nest in the tree under which she was confined. 
The bee used to sting the worm during all ita leisure hours, but the worm, which was always in 
dread of the wasp soon turned into a wasp itself. When an animate thing, so low as a worm, by 
thinking with dread npon an object which it hates, can itself become a wasp, à fortiori can men 
who follow the Advaita philosophy become Siva by thinking upon Biva with an ides of doing 
a pleasurable duty P This is called Bhrihgakitakanyêya. The meaning of the verse is as 
follows :— 

Btt4.—" Well, my friend, after witnessing the evolution of the wasp and worm I fear much. 

Trfjatd.—S8ttd | What do you fear P 

Sid. — Thas I who have been thinking of Rima fir evar shall now beooma Bima (by the 
rules of the above explained evolution). 

Trijaté.—What of that? 

BG4.—With that lord of my life, T shall lose the pleasures of a wife, as those would become 
impossible in me after my becoming Rima. 

Tryjatd.—Fear not. He must always be thinking of you and become changed to yourself 
by the rules, Then there shall still be the happiness to you both of a husband and wife.” 


Miri. ai aoe is a conversation existing only in the imagination of the poet, it is considered 
of genuine affection between husband and wife. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SOHOLARSHIP, - 
No. XUL 

Transactions of the Eastern Soction of the 
Imperial Bussian Archaological Socisty. 

(a) Meeting of the 21th September (Gik Octo- 
ber} 1887. : 

J. S. Yashtrebov, Consul-General at Selonika, 
presented the Society with a oollection of Old 
Ooins, Gieek, Roman, Byzantine, Blayonio and 
Ttalian. . 

V. V. Veliaminov-Zernov, m a letter to Barot 
Rosen, expressed his consent to the publication of 
the fourth part of the Essays on the Tsars of. 
Kasimovo. ; 

Vice-Consul Villier-de-Lille Adam presented to 
the Society a collection of Hgyptian Antiquities, 
bronze and alabaster statuettes, heads in terra- 
cotta, &o. . 

V. À. Zhukovski read a paper on M. Bielo- 
xerski’s book Letters on Persia, included in the 
Collection of Geographical and Topographical 
Notices of Asia, and in his careful review of the 
above-mentioned book ‘shewed the superficial 
nature of the views of M. Bieloxeraki and the 
levity with which he had addressed himself to the 
task. 

(b) Mocting of the 26th October (7th November) 
1887. 

B. J. Ohakhotin sent some Hastarn Coins for 
inspection, one of which, according to Baron 
Tiesenhausen, exhibited special interest. 

The Fifteenth Volume of the Transactions of 
the Eastern Seotion, containing the text, transla- 
tion, notes and preface to the History of the 
Mongols, by Rashidu'ddin, published by L N. 
Berezin, will appear as soon as the index which is 
now in the press is ready. 

A letter was received from A. T. Boloviev, with 
some ooins and an impression of a Ohughatai 
Goin of Ka&zan-Timür, which, in the opinion of 
Barun Tiesenhausen, is very curious. 

Y. Villier-de-Lille Adam sent three Egyptian 
Btatuettes ss 8 present to the Society. 

A. M. Posdneiev read a paper on Calmuok 
Literature, which is important, although boasting 
no great antiquity 

(e) Mesting of the 18th December 1887. 

V. M. Uspenski sent four coina, one of whioh 
is unique according to Baron Tiesenhausen. : 

N N. Pantusov sent to the Society six Ohinese 
Proclamations to the inhabitants of the Di 
District in threelanguages, Uhinese, Manchu and 
Turki, of the years 1880-1881, the time of the 
transfer of Kulj& to Ohina; they contain an 


` 


Jį and have been shut up ina cage." 


amnesty offered by the Chinese to the inhabitants 
of that district. 

V. V. Radlov read a paper on the yarliks of 
Tugtamish and-'Timür-Qutlug (which will he 
published shortly in the Transactions). 

B. M. Georgievaki communicated extracts from 
his large work on Chinese Social Institutions. 

(d.) Bong about Khudvar KhdA.—N. Ostroù- 
mov communicates from Tasbkend a song on tho 
Banishmentof Khudvar Khan from Fergana. 
It is said to produce & great effect upon the 
Museulmåns, who weep upon hearing it sung. 
The authoris unknown. A translation is added. 
The piece is in the nayal Oriental style, full 
trite reflexions, e. g., '' My life has passed, O God : 
My actions have been vain." In one verse he is 
made to say—“ I have fullen into Russian nets. 
In a note to 
the poem Baron Hosen says that he does not 
think either the text or translation quite accurate, 
but as the Bart dialect is so little understood, he 
has only ventured ona few emendations. 

(e) The Embassy of Spophari.—This is a 
translation from the Chinese, giving an account 
of an embassy sent in the year 1070 by the Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovich to the Emperor of (hina. 
Communicated by A. Ivanovski. 

(f) Remarks on the kurgdns-of Turkistdn, by 
N. Veselosski.—These are called in Western 
Turkistn, kepe, which means hillock. The word 
kurgdn, which was undoubtédly used for such 
mounds in ancient times, is now preserved only in 
the names of towns and villages. There are no 
traditions among the natives that these mounds 
were heaped up over the graves of their ancestors 
The writer did not excavate any of the mounds used 
as graves, but collected information about them 
wherever he could. When kurgdns of this kind are 
found alone they aro very high, but smaller when 
they &re in groupe. and the place is then called by 
the natives mintepe, ‘the thousand’ hills The 
most numerous are situated in the Margelan dis- 
trict of Fergana. In the mintepes various articles 
are found, such es buckles, rings, metal looking- 
glasses, 40. The fact that minfspes are only dis- 
covered near the Sirdarya, leads us to conclude 
that they were raised by nomeds. On the other 
hand, kurgdns are sometimes used by stationary’ 
populations as fortifications, bat by the nomads 
they are never employed as such. A fort of this 
kind is Toi-tepe (situated 85 versts from Tashkand, 
on the way to Khojand). Some kurgdas stand quite. 
alone and have no towns near them, as Chorlok- 
tepe, forty versts to the north of Tashkand. It 
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iè a lofty cone-shaped hillook. Betwoan seren 


and eight years ago s great hoard of silver coins 
of the Timfris was found here and three golden 
with the following results :—On the northern side 
there was a clay wall and some cylinder-shaped 
. wells, and unmistakable signs of a dwelling. 
` , Among other things were found a little earthen 
"piteher, some trinkets, a piece of glass, two iron 
- knives, one ‘of which was ourréd Hke-a siokle, a 
` stand made of'stone with three legs, a little brass 
- lamp {ohitdgh), a. “brass coin of the so-called 
,Bukhar-Khudaíe, a large earthen pot, within 
which were three stones for grinding by hand, 
= many picote of earthen vosecle, ashes, stones, &o: 
"The Academician Müllendorf, in his Sketches of 


` the Valley of Fergana docs not regard the burgdus 
‘of Central Asia as artificial, but holds that the 


people merely made usa of the natural ones which 
théy found. With this opinion the writer does not 


. agree. He thinks the forts among the Turkmáns 


the work of an earlier settled There is 


& very i kwrgáw» in the Khanate of 


interesting 
` Bukhárá, between the Kishlak Shtrin-Khêtun and 


the town of Zi&'u'ddtu (the old Debuxia). The 
writer had not heard of bweydas being excavated 
by natives, but still they are constantly being de- 
stroyed; The natives use some of the earth in 
them as manure. Pisces of land in which kwr- 
gina are found are therefore valued more than 
others, and, in ‘consequence, many of them have 
lost their original forms and threaten to disappear. 
-It is from earth being taken in this way that 
objecta are found. Oolonel Voitsekhovich gave 
the writer some which had been found by a Sert 
in his fleld. 

The article oonoludes with a Hst of kurgdas in 
, Torkistda, which the writer recommends to the 

of antiquarics. 

(g) Georgian Inscriptions found iw Russia, 
by A. Teagarelli—Many Georgian Inscriptions 
and other antiquities have been-found in the 
interior of Russia. The relations between Russia 
and Georgis date from the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Embassies coming from Geor- 
gia to Mpscow brought presents for the Tsars and 
Patriarchs, such as embroidery, robes for priests, 
ioons, church furniture, books with miniatures, ko- 
In the samo way Russian embassies going to Geor- 
gia received similar presents or bought things 
in the country. , Inthe KVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries came many emigrants, teers and their 
wives, with large suites, and priests. Two emigra- 
tions are especially noteworthy. In 1725 ar- 
rived the Georgian Tear Vakhtang VI. with all 


his family and about 1500 persons, and another. 
oxtensive emigration in 1809-1815. It is in this 


way that the Asistio Museum of the Academy of 
Arta acquired its rich collection of manuscripts. 
Many valuable articles are scattered about in’ the 
different governments. Thus Stroyev found m the 
year 1829 at Vologda, a splendid copy of the Nomo- 
canon of the Bieth (fowmenioal Oownoil, perhaps 
the autograph of the translator himself, uthy- 
mius, of Athos, a Georgian, who died in 1098. Bo 
also the-palitea of Tula and the cope of Kier. 
Brosset publahed many of the inscriptions in 
1889; soo Inscriptions tumulaives Goeorgionnes de 


Moscow o St. Pelersbowrg, swpliquóee por M. 


Brosse. Some of the inscriptions úre translated 
in the paper, and it is hoped that some more will 
be found. 


CL) Isiscription on a Priests Oope at Kisg!.— . 


“ O Mother of God, Virgin Mary, protectross 
not only of Moscow, the country of the North, but 
also protectress of the whole world, defender of 


.al those who worship thy Son as God, be not 


ashamed of us ab the day of judgment, thy ser- 
vanta, the Tear Archil and Trariteaa Ketevan and 
our children.” Archil was born in 1647 and 
married in 1667 the sister of Heraclius I. He 
came to Russia m 1690 and died at Moscow in 
1712. Hoe was a considerable author in 


He prepared the Georgian Bible for the proas ` 


which was published after his death at Moscow, 


in 1748. 

(2) Inscription on an toow.— Thou defender 
of all sinners, Most Holy Mother of God, of Kazan, 
be merciful and spare from all sickness and 
affliction him who"devotedly adorns thee, Alexan- 
der, the son of the Tear.” 

There were several sons of Georgian Tears bear- 


ing the naine Alexander, and liring in Bumin in ` 


the XVIIL and XIX. centuries, and as there is no 
date it is difoulh to say who this ‘adorner’ of 
the Kasan icon was. 


(8) Georgian inecription ow two game, oné ` 


large, the other small, preserved in the Museum of 


^ 


the Admiralty at St. Petersburg. They are in ` 


there is a date on the largest gun :— Bristeri 
Rostom, 1750." How these guns got into their 

preéent place is unknown. Perhaps they were 
Da bie Sion di Ghee harena fad 


been united with Russia in the year 1810; per. . 
haps they came to Kutais as trophies of ‘Victory: ` 


after the defeat inflicted by Bolomon Tear ‘af ' 


Imeretia on his powerful vassal Rostom- Eristavi, 
who had declared war against him in 1767-1768. 


`The Tear Solomon, having defeated Rostom, 
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imprisoned him and had his eyes putout. Perhaps 
ab that tame Solomon brought these guns among 
other things to Kutais. In Rusia in the 
eighteenth century, there were emigrants of the 
family of the prince Hristavi. 

(4.) “ We, the Tsar George and Tsaritea Tamara, 
haro ordered this palitsa to be embroidered 
so that our souls may be remembered. Amen.” 
This is embroidered m silk on a palitsa (part 
of the dress of the upper clergy) now at Tula. 
There is also a verse of the 44th psalm in Greek. 
In Georgia there were several couples having the 
names George and Tamara. Thus a George and 
Tamara ruled about 1187 to 1190. There was also 
the Tear George X. and his wife, according to 
some Mariama, according to others Tamara. A 
letter of this Tear has been preserved addressed to 
Boris Godunov. There was besides the Tsar 
George XL who ruled from 1675 to 1688, and 
again from 1691-1695, and was married to Tamara, 
The latter Tear did not have any olose relations 
with Russia The palitsa hardly belongs to the 
twelfth century, although, from lack of date, it is 
difficult to say when it was brought into that 
* country. 

(k) Buddhist Prayers, translated by L. Minayeo 
A penegyrio of Harshadéva. Nothing is known 
of the author. Tirêniiha mentions a king of 
Kaémir named Harshadéva.* 

(i) A List of the Persian Turko-Tdridr and 
Arabio MSB. of the Library of the University of 
St, Petersburg, by K. Saleman. The titles are 
given first in Russian and afterwards in the ori- 
ginal languages. 

(j) Miscellaneous Notes. 

(1) Interpretation of a Saying in a Satire by 
Fürdési, by V. Zhukoveki. Tho satire is against 
Mahmtd Ghaznavi This is the line, which may 
be literally tranalated as follows :— 

“The hand (properly palm) of Shah Mahmid of 
exalted origin is 9 x 9 and 3 x 4.” 

Mohl thinks that it is an allusion to a game and 
translates :— La générosiió du roi Mahmoud, de 
sí iusirs origina, est rion of moins que rien.” 
He afterwards corrected the last part as fol- 
lows :—'' wesi rien ow plus de chose.” This cor- 
rection was introduced by Mohlin consequence 
of an explanation communicated to him by 
Kasimirski at Tehran from m oertain Mulla 
Muhammad Alt, who explained Firdüal'a9 x 9 and 
8 X 4 in connection with an ingenious trick of 
counting on the fingers sial o lua. Mohl was 
followed by Stanislas Guyard (Chapitre de la pré- 
Jace du Farhangi Djehangiri sur la dactylonomic.) 
He differs in some pointa from Mohl, but they 
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both agree in thinking that it has io do with 
laying the fingers in the hand and oounting by 
them and was a way of referring to the ertreme 
stinginess of Mahmüd of Ghazni, as the satire 
is well known to have been written by Firdüs! 
because Malmfd had not paid him the promised 
money for the SAdh Ndma. V. Zhukoveki adds 
two further interpretations heard in Persia—the 
firat from one who knew the whole work by heart. 
Ho did not think there was any allusion to count- 
numerals of the hamistich were changed into the 
corresponding letters in the abjad, or alphabet, 
arranged in numerical order thus :— 

93«e(4 x 8) + (9 x 9) B=(4 + 2 +6) + (40 + 

19 + 1 + 30) 

The second computation may thus be arranged 
&ocording to the abjad, (^ + > + 5) + le + oe 
+ !+ J) $e), 1. He then translates, 
‘The hand of the Shih Mahmêd of lofty lineage 
is very avaricious and foul.’ 

The second interpretation belongs to a 
scholar of Isfahin. It proposes a different 
re in ie verso itself (leg. oul (AA, 
ves! dj yas! 4j ), and explains that by the laying 
ofthe fingers on the hand as expressed by the 
figures 0 x 9 and 3 X 4 the hand takes the form 
of a closed fist. The reason why Firdtst expresses 
the avarice of Mahmtüd by a closed fist is to be 
found in the well-known story of = oertain 
durvésh, who came to Mahmêd of Ghaznt. The 
latter put his hand in his pooket, but drew out 
a closed fist and placed it in the durvésh’s hands, 
pretending to give him something. M. Zhu. 
kovaki adds that this explanation seems somewhat 
far-fetched.” i 

(2) The so-called Khám (wei or #weç by V. 
Tissenhouson.—In the well-known work of Heyd 
on the trade between Europe and the Levant in 
the Middle Ages, in the chapter on the mercantile- 
affairs of the Venetians and Genoese in Persia 
(11, 198) from the end of the thirteenth to the 
end of the fourteenth century, mention is made 
of a ‘privilege’ which is only preserved in a 
Latin translation. This was given in the year of 
the serpent (according to the Tåtår manner -of 
computation), or the year 1305 of tha Christian 
era, by the then Tåtår ' Sult&n' to the Venetians, 
and begins with the words: Verbum Quoi (or 
according to another reading Zwei) Soldaws duci 
Venstiarwm. Hoyd is right in thinking that the 
* privilege’ was given by the Khan Uljait, but is 
wrong in taking Zuet for & person’s name; it is 





1 [Here follows the translation and after it the original hymn] 
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only 8 transcription of the Turkish word 
which means ‘his word’ or ‘his decree, was 
the customary word at the commencement of 
documents issued by the Mongolian Kháns. 

(8. Cotms belonging to B. I. Ohakhotin (conti- 
muod.)—The only one of these coins, in the writer’s 
opinion, hitherto unclassified, is a silver coin of 
the Turkish Sultan Murád IV. (1082-1049), the 
son of Ahmad, struck at Damascus, and remark- 
able for the fact that on it we meet for the firat 
tme with the Musulmån ejaculation ‘May hia 
shadow be lengthened!’ Also a copper, and as it 
appears, unclassified Baljog coin of Sultan Kai- 
khusrav L, son of Khilij-Arzlán (588-607), with 
the representation of horseman on one side.* 

(&) Maimatal, by D. Kobeko.—AÀmong the 
documents of the diplomatic relations between 
Mosoow and the Crimean Horde are the instruo- 
tions given by the Grand Duke Ivan IIL to 


the Bayar Semen Bormovich, sent by him in 


the year 1486 to the Kh&h of the Crimea, 
Mengli-girei. The Kh&n in his answer uses the 
word maitamal, which appears to mean publio 
chest or treasury, but is employed in no other 
documents relating to Russian dealings with the 
Hast.’ Tho Khán has taken for his treasury the 
goods of a Russian who diedin the Orimes. This 
custom prevailed with the Turks till the oommer- 
cial treaty with Russia in 1783.‘ 

(5) Story of Khildlas-Sdbi concerning the 
taking of Bwhhórd by Bogra-Khéa, by Baron 
Rosn—aAlIl investigators of the history of 
Central Asia regret the meagreness of informa- 
tion about the Turki Dynasty which reigned over 
Måwara’n-Nahr in the course of the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the kijra and took the place of the 
BS&manis, The writer wishes to point out a 
useful source of information in the ahroniole of 
XKhil&l-as-Bàbi, which serves as the continuation 
of another chronicle by S&bit ibu Sinan, unole of 
EhilAL The history of KhilAl includes the years 
of the kijra 868-447 (978-1055). The opinions of 
Musalmán authors on the value of the works of 
Ehil and his uncle are given by Ohwolson m 
Die Ssabier und der Ssabiomus, Si. Pet. 1856. 
Lately Baron Kremer has succeeded in finding the 
work of Khil&l m the Ducal Library ab Gotha. 
Besides this newly-discovered production of 
Knhilél, we have also a fragment of his chronicle, 
including the history of three years, 4.6. 390.892 
years of the hijra ( = 1000-1002). It is preserved 
jn the British Museum (Cod. Add. 19, 880). This 
manuscript the writer saw in 1879, and made 











a Boe Lane Poole, Catal. IIL No. 108. ° 
3 Here Baron Rosen appends a note thai it is the word 
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extracts from it relating to the taking of BukhArü 
by the troops of Boghra Khån. Khilål employs 
the account of a contemporary merchant, Abt’-1- 
Hussain ibn TIlyàes The narrative of the 
merchant is extremely curious, because it shews 
us the great influence which the Musalmán holy 
men, now called ishdn, had et that timo on the 
bulk of the population. 

(6) Pdrini T. 4. 79.—In his remarks on this 
stira Bóthlingk (Pdnini’s Grammatik) rofors to 
Vajrachchhédika (Ansodota Owontensia, I. 85, 10, 
42, 7), and on page 4/7 says: Dr. H. Wensel 
machi wich darauf aufmerksam, dass eqftrw=w 
an dew awgegebenen Stellen im Tibstischen durch 
Ursache weidergegeben wird. Both expressions 
quoted in Mahdvefutpatie, 923, 15, and in the 
Tibetan text, are translated by the word ' canse.’ 
The Pali spawisd, with which may be compared 
wf Two (Sxkhediteyúha, 31, 9) has tho same mean- 
ing, vis., cause. 

(Z) Okandragomim, by I. Minayev. Among 
the-authors sited in the Subhdshitdealt (edited by 
P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886), is found Chandragó-: 
pin. The editor of this remarkable anthology 
(on p. 36 of the preface) makes the following 
suggestion:—'' May be the Ohandrugémin to 
whom the Ohandra Grammar is ascribed," The 
first part of the suggestion seems to me utterly 
improbable. The part of the verses ascribed to 
Ohandragópin are taken from Payer, the 
work of Ohandragómin. 

The writer then cites tho verses under No, 3384, 
and also says that those under No 3448 are takan 
from the Sishyatékha. He does not quote them 
in full, because he hopes ins sbort time to publish 
the entire work of Ohandragtmin. Ohandra- 
gômin, as is well known, was one of the celebrated 
Buddhist teachers. Türan&tha often makes men. 
tion of him. 

(8). On the name ' Balavari,’ by Baron Rosen.— 
In the review of the book by Zotenberg, Notice eur 
le lero de Barlaam ei Joasapk the writer expressed 
the supposition that im the name (of the book) 
Balavaeri, translated by Saint Nuthymius from 
Georgian into Greek, was concealed the same In- 
dian name or word which in the form b-Lr.À.r 
o>) stands in the place of the name Varlaam in 
the Musalnán version of the romance. The 
name Balavari, and all the information about the 
tranalation of the book of that name, the writer 
took from Professor Twagarelli's work on The 
Documents of Georgian Literature, Part I. St. 
Petersburg, 1886, pp. 53-54, who m ma turn copied 





beinalorbeitu'L-mAL, a term always used among Musal- 
måns for treasury. 
* It us hka tho French dron d'aubeins. 
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it from the life of SS. John and Euthymius, pre- 
served ina manuscript of the year 1074. Of this 
ancient manuscript, as Professor Teagarelli says, 
two copies exist. On referring to these copies the 
Professor finds that the form Balavuri is incorrect ; 
in ons of the copies before v stands À, in another 
gh, and so we must read the name Balahvari, or 
Balaghvarl Tho word balavari signifies ‘founda- 
tion,’ which agrees with what the writer pre- 
viously supposed. He concludes with a hope that 
the Greek original will be found, and thus it will 
be seen how far the life has bean paraphrased by 
the Georgian translator. 

(i) Oritiocioms and Bibliography. 

(1). A Deseription of the Territory of Sir-daryo, 
compiled from oficial documents by B. Smirnov, 
St. Petersburg, 1887.—The district contains about 
1,200,000 inhabitants. The book is very useful 
and will do something to dispel the illusions 
prevalent about the richness of the country 
(which has already eost the Imperial treasury a 
groat deal), especially Chapter VII. on the indus- 
tries of the territory. The cotton and silk indus- 
tries are languishing. Chapter IIL. is weak where 
the author disõusses the population, bemuse he 
goes too much into history, about which he knows 
but little. The work concludes with sixteen 
statistical tables of very various character. It is 
to be hoped that other distriota will be described, 
those of Fergana and Zaravshan (if poesible— 
without any history). 

(2). The Travels of the Shah Nasrw'ddta in Ma- 
sanderán. (Diary kept by his Highness.) Translated 
from the Persian by H. Koriander, Mining Bagi- 
-ecr.—The Journals of the Shah Wasru’ddin, 
compiled by himself at the time of his travels in 
Persia (jn Masandérin, Kerbela and Khnurásán), in 
spite of occasional monotony and dryness in style, 
possess considerable interest in many particulars. 


The Shih is full of curiosity, and introduces. 


othnographical, social and archmological obeer- 
vations, ‘but the chief interest of the book is 
geographical and topographical The Shih often 
visits the most out-of-the-way plabes, and so who- 
ever undertakes to translate his diary ought to 
give the geographical names very accurately (an 
alphabetical list of them would not be without ita 
use), but M. Koriander gives neither. He has 
done his work very oarelesaly, suppressing some 
things, adding others, and confusing the nårra- 
tive. The book is of little value. The original 
appeared at Teherán in 1294 A. H. 

(8). Contemporary Persia.*—A good book and 
well translated. 

(4). M. Maskanov. A Shetoh of Arab Life in 





the tims of Muhammad, as an introduction to the 
Study of Islam. Part I. Skstoh of the Religions 
Life of ths Heathen Arabs ai the time of Mulam- 
mad. (Missionary Misoollany against Musalmdn 
doctrines Part XVII )}—A Review by V. B[osen ], 
consisting of many pages, in the main unfarour- 
able. The reviewer recognises in the author 
laboriousness and & good knowledge of Arabic, 
but inasmuch as he confesses that he had 
not the opportunity of consulting some of the 
most important Arabio works, does not think 
that he ought to have undertaken to write 
the book. The only course open for the real 
student of history of whatever country he 
treats is the careful study of the original antho- 
rities. The reviewer then recapitulates some 
of the early suthorities on Arahian history, but 
we must not oopy their mistakes, eminent though 
they were. Oriental history and philology have 
latterly made greet strides The reviewer gives 
three requirements which are fundamental in the 
case of every one who treats of Oriental history. 

(i) The writer must have recourse to the most 
important authorities which have been published. 

(ii) A criticism of the authorities, as careful 
and many-sided as possible, and, as a natural 
result, a correct estimation of the importance and 
meaning of cach seperate fact. 

(iti) As much acouracy as possible i in details. 

But M. Moshanor fails in these. His authori- 
ties are at secondhand; he knows nothing of the 
great advances in Arabio epigraphy. He shews 
no critical use of authorities, and his details are 
inaccurate, being from translations, .&o. An 
example is given in his treatment of Al-Usza, an 
ancient Arabian deity mentioned in the Qurdn, 
The work has no scientific value, but the reviewer 
hopes for something better from the author on 
account of his knowledge of Araho Send his 
enthusiasm in the study. 

(5). Dictionnaire des noms propres palmyrs- 
nisns, par B. Ledraww.—The object of the work 
is to collect into a corpus the proper names, scat- 
tared over collections of every kind, learned travels 
and monographs which are found in Palmyrean 
Insoriptions, and in this way to furnish as com- 
plete material as possible for the future investi- 
gator of Palmyrean onomatology. The sathor 
makes no comments on the names, which are 
more than four- hundred in number, and are 
transcribed in the Hebrew alphabet. Of the names 
introduced by M. Ledrain a large number do not 
belong to the dialect spoken at Palmyra. Owing 
to the city being on one of ihe highways of oom- 
meros, there lived there a multitude of strahgers 





5 A translation of the work by Dr. Wills. 
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and especially Greeks, Romans, Persians, Per- 
thiane and other Aryana. There are 14 Greek 
proper names in this list, the orthography of 
which is very oaprióious. The same remark applies 
to the Latin. Many valuable hints are given 
on pronunciation of these triuscriptions. With 
the exdeption of Parthian and Persian all the 
other names are of. Semitio origin and are mytho- 
logical, personal, and geographical. Some of the 
former show the existance of deities of the Bemi- 
tic pantheon not otherwise known Many of the 
theophorio personal names are compounded of 
Baal with some other word—thus Yarfbel. The 
book is & very valuable one. 

(0) Palmyra sive Tadmur urbis fata qua 
fuerint tempora Muslimioo. Boripsit H. Grimme. 
Monasterii Gwesifalorys 1886. The History of 
Palmyra has been often specially treated, but 
only in its more ancient and glorious period and 
not after 273 A.D., when Aurelian took the 
city and united it with the Roman Empire, M 
Grimme discusses ita history from the time of 
the conquest of Aurelian till the time when it falls 
out of mention in history. The work is in five 
chapters In the first the author gives a aketch 
of the history of Palmyra in 278 till ita subjuga- 
tion by the Arabe in 684 in the time of the 
Khaltfa Abd Bakr. The chief authorities here 
are the Byxantine historians. As far as can be- 
gathered Palmyra at that time took no part in the 
political events which frequently shook the very 
foundations of tHe Byzantine Empire in the time 
of Justinian and other monarchs. That Emperor 
paid particular attention to Palmyra, then almost 
in ruins, and ordered thatit should be rebuilt and 
surrounded with walls, spending for this purpose, 
according to the testimony of Theophanes and 
Malala, large sums of money. After the loss of 
its commercial prosperity Palmyra acquired strate- 
gical importance, and when during the sway of the 
Arabs it was filled with a large population pro- 
fesaing Islâm, it played an important part in the 
quarrels of the Ummayis and the ’Abbisis. On 
the taking of the town by Mervan IL, ita walls 
wore demolished, and as they were never rebuilt 
it lost its strategioal importance, and sank to 
the dimensions of a small provincial town but 
rarely afterwards mentioned by historians. M. 
Grimme brings his history of Palmyra down to 
the year 1401, namely to the conquests of Timtr 
in the Hast, when Tadmor is again mentioned by 
the Arabian historiens, and with this the second 
chapter of the work concludes. 

The third chapter is occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the information given about 
Palmyre by tha Arabian Geographers. The 
ruins in their time were much more exten- 


sire. Yaküt tells us that among them were 
fonnd a group representing two womeh embracing, 
which served as a subject for some verses of 
the Arabian poets: this has completely disap- 
peared. In the same writer we meet with an 
account of the grave of a woman, made of gypsum, 
found in the time of Merran IL, which oontained 
an embalmed body, ooverod with various orna- 
menta, &o.. 

The author devotes the fourth chapter to 
the discussion of the caravan-routes, leading 
from various places to Palmyra mentioned by 
the Arabian Geographers, and finally in the fifth 
chapter considers the legendary stories of the 
Arabs about the fate of Palmyra, which all treat 
of two important epochs in its history,—its foun- 
dation by Solomon and destruction m the time 
of Zenobia or Ax-Zabba. I: is remarkable that 
the personality of Aurelian is completely ignored 
in these traditions and he is changed by the 
Arabian historians into & certain Amir, Empetrar 
of Hina, and even the legend about the ruin of 
Zenobia has nothing m common with the meter 
cal narrative. 

(7) James Legge. A record of Buddhistio King. 
doma, being an aocowni by the Chinese Monk Fd- 
Hian of his Travels in India and Ceylon (A.D. 
390-414), in search of the Buddhist books of Discip- 
line Translated and annotated with a Corean 
rooension of the Chinese text. Onford, 1886. The 
review does not deal with the translation from 
the Ohinese, but is rather a general discussion on 
Fi-Hian’s travels, Two questions are treated: 
(1) Where did Fá-Hian go? (2) What sort of 
Buddhism did he see? The work of Fa-Hian is of 
a naive charactar, azid the sole object of the pil- 
grim is religious. He ocoupies himself with no ` 
matters concerning the people he visited —it was 
only to see the Buddhist temples and sacred 
things. The sketch of the life of F&.Hian given 
in the article is mainly taken from Dr. Legge's 
book, as also is the scope of his travels. 

(8) Ohanatya Résension de cing recweils de 
stances morales (Ohanabya) Nttisataka, (Ohana- 
kya) Nitiá4sira, Laghu-Chanakya Rdjanttisdstre, 
Vriddka Ohdnakya Rajanttifdstra, Ohenakya 
slóka, par Eugene Monsewr, Paris, 1887 The 
careful study of the whole series of manuscripts of 
the celebrated collection of ethicel sayings, 
made by M. Monseur, sppears an excellent 
addition to the Indische GprWche of B5thlingk. 
Tho &uthor divides the manuscripta known to 
him into five recensions, and their number is 
continually being increased Chanakya was a 
favourite book for elementary instruction, and the ` 
texts passing through so many hands became 
corrupted. In the preface the character of the 
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collection is discussed, and the manuscripts of which 
the author has mada use. The tert of the Sayings 
gives 218 new ones, which are not im Bothlingk. 
Tho reviewer calls attention to a small collection 
of sayings, the manuscript of which is in Paris? 
Vidare-ntii-sdra; foll 9, L 8. The collection is 
divided into 8 adhydya in 70 Slokas (22, 18, 11, 6, 
7, 28); many of them have not yet been published, 
as far as couldbe ascertained by & hasty inspection. 

(9) Bibliographic analytique des owerages de 
Monsieur Marie-Félició Brosssi, Membre de 
l'Academie Imp des Sciences de B. Pétersbourg, 
1894-1879. S Pdteribewrg, 1887. The study of 
the Georgian language may be said to have been 


founded by M. Brosset. His writings are so- 


numerous and scattered over so many 

that it would be impossible to realise their bulk 
unless we had a list. The work is by his son, 
L. M. Broeset, who has given every production 
of his father. Tho great soholar was adopted by 
Russis, and devoted himself to her. 

(10) Orisntalische Bibliographie. Unter Mit- 
wirkung der H.H. Prof. Dr. A. Bossenberger, Prof. 
Dr. H. L. Sirgok, Dr. Jok. Müller, 40., horausge- 
gobon von Prof. Dr. A. Müller. Bd. 1, Mrstes Haft, 
Berlin, 1887. The reviewer gives the new work a 
GENER W. R. Monriur. 





OALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATES, 
No, 22. ` . 

In tho Antréli-Chharéli copper-plate 
grant of a RHáshtraküta king Kakka’ of 
Gojarat, from the Surat District; published, 
with a Plate, by Dr. Bbagwanlal Indraji, in 
“the Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As, Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 105 
ft. it is recorded that he made a grant of the 
village of Sthivarspalliká — (line 29) vishuva- 
suihkrüntau, — “at the sakkréatt of the equi- 
nox." And at the end we have the date (from 


snin VoL YE 44) the n thad is used 
sas been given as representing 9. as 

out by hin fn She eet dont a distosly dierent 
aymbol for 9 ba in the number of the year. And, 
eoupled with the ooincidenoe of the ending of the 
eevranth tithi on the proper day for tis ocremdrties of 
the se +, shows that he was certainly right m 


MISCELLANEA. 
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dh&-hkatócpi) sam 600 70 9 tithi* 7, — “in 
six centuries, increased by eighty leas by one, 
of the years that have gone by from the tima 
of the Saka king; in the bright fortnight of 
(the month) Agvaynja ; or, in figures, the year 
600 (and) 70 (and) 9, the bithi 7." 

This last reoord might perhaps be taken as 
referring only to the immediately following 
words with which the charter enda —' and 
(this charter), which has tho Bája Adityavarman 
as its Diteka, has been written by me, ih 
ilJustrious Bhódalla, the son of the Balddhtkpita 
the illustrious Tatta.” The mention, however, 
of the month À¿vayuja suffices to -ahew that 
the equinox mentioned in line 29 is the 
&utumnsal equinox, which must occur during 
the lunar month Ásvayuje, and is to be taken 
as represented by the Tuld-Sezhkranti or 
entrance of the sun into Libra. And the result 
will shew that this record gives the day on which, 
in celebration of the saxibrénti, the grant was 
made; whether we are also to understand that 
the charter was actually written on the same 
day, or not. 

As in some previous instances, whether the 
given Saka year 679 is literally indicated as 
current, or as expired, is not quite certain.*, 
But a satisfactory result is obtained only by 
taking it as an expired year. 

Thus, in Saka-Sathvat 679 current, by Prof, 
K. I Obhatre’s Tables,* the given tiki 
Áfvayuja bukla 7, ended on Sunday, 5th 
September, A.D. 756, at abont 49 ghefts, 87 
palas, after mean sunrise (for Bombay) ;° 
eighteen days before the Tulé-Sawkrdnti, which 


at about $2 gk. 28 p. : 
But, in Baka-Sazhvat 680 current (879 
expired), the Tula-Sathkranti occurred on 


.| Friday, 23rd September, A.D, 757, ab about 


48 gh, or 1°18 au. in the night between the 





remarks, anie, Vol. XVIL p. 119 f, 
f ketia in the compound which gives the number 


& 


* With the ko, given 


ants, Vol XVI p ME. which will be 
the future. - 
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Friday and the Saturddy. This actual moment 
would be coupled with the itths kukla 6, which 
ended on the Friday, at &bout 59 gh. 87 p. 
But, owing to the late hour at which it occurred, 
any ritos and ceremonies connected with 
the sathkraintl would be performed on 

` the next day; and the thi ending on that 
day would be coupled with them. And the 
given tithi, Ásvayuja bukls 7, did end on 
the nextday, Saturday, 24th September, ai 
about 53 gh. 54 p. This, therefore, is evidently 
the English equivalent of the given date. 

This date is of interest, in giving, as far as I 
can find, the earliest reliable instanoe of the 
use of the Saka ora in Gujarat, in a date 
that affords details for caloulation.‘ 

No. 28. 

. In the Bagumrà oopper-plate grant of 
the Rêshiraktta Mahás&mantádhipati DhA- 
rüvarshg-Dhruvarája ILI. of Gujarat, from 
the Nausari District in the Barêda State, pub- 
lished by Dr. Bühler and Dr. Hultasch in this 
Journal, Vol. XIL p. 1794, the date (from the 
published text; Plate ii. b. line 16 £.) is—Baka- 
nripe-kál-Étita-samvatsara-Éaiéchu saptasu êk- 
éna-navaty-adhikéshvenikatah 789 Jytehth- 
fimivisytyim — àditya-grehapa-parvagi, — ‘in 
seven centuries, increased by ninety less by one, 
of the yéars that have gone by from the time of 
of the Saks king; (or).in figures, 789 (years) ; 
on the newsmoon’ thi of (the month) 
Jyéshtha; at the conjunction of an eclipse 
ofthe sun.” ‘And the charter .records the 
grant of a village by Dhruvarájs IIL, on this 
occasion, after bathing in the Narmadá at 
the Milasthina-tirthe ab Bhpgakachehis: oe 
Broach. 

Here a satisfactory result is obtained, whe- 
ther ihe given Sake year 789 is taken as 
current or as expired. Thus, in Saka-Sathvat 
780 current, the pérsimdnte Jybahtha 
“krishna 15 ended at about 2 ghafts,-2 pales, 
after mean sunrise (for Bombay), on Saturday, 
18th May, A.D. 866; on which date there was 
no eclipse of , on, But the amanta 
Jyéshtha krishna 15 ended on Sunday, 16th 
June, A.D. 866, at about 20 gh. 18 p.; and 
on this day there was an oclipse of the sun,’ 

visible in India. 





* Beo a separate note on bhe spurious Gurjara grants 
of the Saks yours 40, 418, snd 417. 
Oppolser's Canon der Pinstorniese, pp. 196, 


Again, in Saka-Sarhvat 790 current (789 
expired), the pérniménia Jyóehtha krishpa 
15 ended at about 46 gh. 28 p. on Wednesday, 
7th May, A.D. 867; on which date there was 
no solar eclipse. But the amanta Jyéshtha 
krishns 15 ended on Friday, 6th June, 
A.D. 867, at about 2 gk. 48 p. ; and on this 
day there was an eclipse of the sun, which 
was perhaps visible in the most northern parts 
of India, 

This last result, obtained by applying the 
given Saka year as an expired year, is the one 
that was given, on the authority of Prof. 
Jacobi and Dr. Burgess, by the editors of the 
inscription. And, on the analogy of the resulta 
for No. 22 above, it ig in all probability the 
correct one. But the point to whioh attention 
is to be paid, is, that, whichever of these two 
eclipses is. selected, this record proves that, by 
A.D. 866 or 867, the amAnta southern 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights had 
been applied to the years of the Sake ers 
in Gujarat, 

J. F. Fuser. , 





THE DATES OF THREE OOPPNR.PLATE 
GRANTS OF GOVINDACHANDRA OF KANAUJ. 

In the Jowrn. Bong. As. Soo. Vol. LVL Part 
I. pp. 106-188, Dr. Führer has published, with 
photolithogrephs, three new odpper-plate grants of: 
Gévindachandradéva of, Kanauj. That Dr. 
Führer has adopted, without a word of acknow- 
ledgment, my translations of the grants of 
Jayachahandra, published ante, Vol XV. pp. 
6-13, as well as certain suggestions and odnjec- 
tares of mine, ia & matter which concerns only 
himself. Of more general interest are the dates 
of these grants. 

According to Dr. Führer, the grant No. I. 
“ was made on Monday, the full-moon day of the 
month Mêrgaéiraha, in the (Vikrama) year 1180, 
answering it appears to Monday, the 21st Novem. 
ber, 1128 A.D."—In reality, (1) the 21st November, 
A.D. 1128, was a Wednesday; (2) m A.D. 1193, 
the full.moon day of Mirgadtreha was. Tuesday, 
4th December; (8) Dr. Führer's photolithograph, 
if itis worth anything, shows that the grant was 
made in 1187, wot in 1180; and (4) Dr. Führer 
takes no notice whatever af the sashbrdat, 
mentioned apparently in connection with the 
date. 


19, sad Plate 90.— This eclipse is alo mentioned ii ibe 


dirtr record, ses anie, Vol, XVI. p. 141. 
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According to Dr. Führer, the grant Wo. IL 
“is dated Thursday, the 4th lunar day of the 
bright half of the month Bhêdrapada of the 
(Vikrama)year 1181, answering it appears to 
Thursday, the 0th September 1194 A.D."—Heré 
again, (1) the 9th September, A.D. 1194, was a 
Tuesday; and (2) m A.D. 1124, the 4th of the 
bright half of Bhidrapada ‘apparently’ corres- 
ponds to Friday, 15th August. 

- And, according to Dr. Fuhrer, the grant No. 
III. “is dated Friday, the 15th lunar day of the 
bright half of Chaitra of the (Vikrama) year 1185, 
answering ıt sppesrs to Friday, the 20th March 
1128 A.D."—And here again, (1) the 90th March, 
A. D. 1128, was a Tuesday; (2) in A.D. 1128, the 
15th of tho bright half of Ohaitra was Sunday, 
18th March; and (3) Dr. Kührer has nade no 
referenoe to the term samuddem, mentioned 
apperently in connection with the date; a term 
which, indeed, Dr. Fuhrer takes to denate “the 
sun's entrance into another zodiacal sign after 
midnight ” 

Each of the three dates does present oertain 
difficulties, which, using only the photolithographs 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Führer, I shall 
try to point out m the following remarks :— 


No. L 
Tho date is contained inthe following passage :— 
(1.18)...... s&ivat 1187 Mårgga su di 


(L. 19.) peurpni(rpnnaNmnásy&i tithau Sóma- 
ding || adyséha frimad.V&ránasyá[:h*] saih- 


What first strikes us here, is that the term su 
diis followed by the expression paurnamdsydn 
tithes,‘on the full-moon tki, an expression 
ordinarily made use of when g date is given in 
words, while, when the date is given in figures, 
ew di is employed, followed by a numeral for the 
day, which, in the present case, might have been 
expected to be 15. Of this exceptional usage I 
shall treat on a future ocoasion. As regards the 
present inscription, there can be no doubt that the 
meaning intended to bé conveyed is, that the 
grant was made ‘in the year 1187, on the full- 
moon tithi or 15th hmar day of the bright half of 
the month Miargeétreha, on a Monday.’ On this 
day the king, when at Benares, made g certain 


grant, having, we are told, bathed in the Ganges 


‘on the occasion of a savikrdati, or entrance of the 
sun into a sign of the zodiac.’ Since, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, the sathirdati here spoken of 
should coincide with the date mentioned before, 
we obtain for calculation:—the year 1187 of an 
unspecified era, the full-moon thé or 15th kmar 
day of the bright half of Márgafiraha, being a 
Monday and also the day of a samhkrênti (or, 


possibly, the day immediately following or preced- 
ing a sastrdati). 

Taking, as for reasons which need not be 
mentioned here we must do, 1 to bea yoar of 
the Vikrama dé ake Chis ak as for the 
15th lunar day of the bright half of Márguálrsha 
would be — 

for the (northern or southern) year 1187, 
current,— 

Wednesday, 27th November, A. D. 1199, 
when there was full.moon about 16 h. 
after mean sunriso ; and 

for the (northérn or southern) year 1187, 
expired,— 

Monday, l/th November, À. D. 1139, 
when there was full-moon about 1h. 
25 m. after mean sunriso. 

The second of these two dates does furnish tho 
week-day required, but on neither date was there 
a samkrdait; for the nearest safikrdndi took 
place— 

in A. D. 1129, on Monday, 25th November. 
which was the 13th of the bright half of 
MArgaéiraha; and 

in A. D. 1180, on Tuesday, 25th November, 
which was the 8th of the dark half of a 
month; while the preceding sarükrdm4i hed 
taken place on Monday, 27th Octuber, 
which was the 0th of the dark half ofu 
month. š 

- Unless there be some rule concerning sawi- 
hrántis which is unknown to me, there appears . 
therefore to be some error in the recorded de- 
tails of the date; and the possibilities seom to 
me, either that the grant was made on a Monday, 
the day of a sekránti, the 13th (not the 15th) 
lunar day of the bright half of Márgaátraha, —in 
which case the true date would be Monday, 25th 
November, A. D. 11929 ; or, that the word sar- 
brdatew has been wrongly inserted in the grant,— 
in which case tho true date would bo Monday, 
17th November, A. D. 1180. In the former cage 
the figures 1187 would denote the current year ; in 
ihe latter, the year expired. In my opinion tho 
probabilities are that the full-moon fifi is rightly 
quoted in the grant, and that the true date thore- 
fore is Monday, 17th Wovember, A.D. 1130; 
and I may point to the grant of Chandradéva and 
AladanapAladéra of the year 1154, as a clear 
instance in which (similarly to whet I suppose to 
have been done in the present grant) an wiierd- 
yana-sasirdnti has been wrongly quoted, coup 
as it is with the Srd day of the bright half of 
Mágha, a day on which tho utiardyara-sam- 
kránti can never take place. 

I may add that of all the years from Vikrama 
1180, currant, up to Vikrama 1190, expired, tho 


` 
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full-moon day of Márgafirsha was a Monday, only 
in Vikrama 1187, expired; for that day was 


equivalent,— i 
in V. 1190, current, bo Wednesday, 15 Nov., A.D. 1144) 


»» 1181, ” ,1 Tusaday, 4 Doc, A.D. 1153; 
» » 188, ». » » Sunday, $3 Noy., A.D. 1184; 
n» » 35» Thursday, 18 Nor., A.D. 1125; 
»n » oo Wednesday, 1 Dec, A.D. 1196; 
5 » 1185, » >» „n Bunday, 40 Nov. A.D. 1187; 
poss 1188, » 3» Basurday, 8 Dec., A.D. 1128; 
n 5» 118, » »» Wednesday, #7 Nor., A.D.1129; 
non 1188, my” do Monday, 17 Nor. AD. 1180; 
»» 1189, » 5 Bunday, 8 Deo., A.D. 1151; 
5» n , » 5 "Thursday, 34 Nor. A.D.1153! 
» > 1191, ; » Tuseday, lá Nov. A.D. 1188. 


And m. all the y years enumerated there was a 
saAbrdnti on 25th November, which was a Mon- 
day only in A.D. 1199. 


No. II. 
The date is given as follows .— 
(L.16)..... samvat 118] Bhêdrapada 


su di [4f] Gurau. 

In the photolithograph, the figure following 
upon sx di looks as if, in the original grant, a 8 
had been altered into 4, ora 4 into 3; and all 
that can be said with certainty, is that the grant 
was male on à Thursday, which was either the 
Grd or 4th day of the bright half of the month 
Bh&drapeda, of the year 1181; on the occasion, 
as wo are told in line 21, of making the great gift 
of the pasicha-Lf&gala* or ‘ five ploughs’ 
` Referring the date, again, to the Vikrama era, 
the possible equivalents for the 3rd and 4th days 
of the bright half of BhAdrapada would be — 

for the northern year 1181, current,— 
Sunday, 26th August, š 
and Monday, "paimi SAP 1138; 
for the northern year 1181, expired, or the 
southern year ourrent,— 
Th 14th A 
and Patan 16th Anu, | A.D. 1194; 
and for the southern year 1181, erpired,— 
Monday, 8rd August, 
Mui Tosar, des nagari J AD: Tas 

Of these, Thursday, 14th August, A.D. 11%, 
which was the 8rd of the bright half of Bhádra- 
pada, would exactly suit us, if we could be quite 
sure that the figure following upon the term sw di 
of the inscription were 3; but that figure may 
be 4 and it must be borne in mind that the 


rêjas, feudatory prinoes (simanta), and the greed lady, 


` BMárepada-éukla-iriiéy4 is one of the manwddi- 


tiki, being the anniversary of the fourth Manu 
Têmasa, and that this would probably have been 
stated in the inscription (as it has actually been 
stated in Ne. III), if the grant had been really 
made on the 8rd.—Atthe same time, it must 
be observed that, under certain circumstances, 
the same particular Thursday, 14th August, 
A.D. 119%, though civilly the 8rd day of the 
bright haf of Bh&drapada, might also have 
been ooupled with the fourth tith, if namely ` 
(in the absence of any distinct statement on the 
subject) we were allowed to assume that the 
donation spoken of in the grant had been 
made in connection with the Siddhivindyaka- - 
vrata, prescribed for the Gandsa-chatwriht, i.e. 
the fourth titihi of the bright half of Bh&dra- 
pada. ‘That tiiki, in the present case, began at 
Benares 43 m. after midday of the Thursday in 
question, and it ended 5 m. after midday of Friday, 
i.e. ib covered, so to say, a portion of the madhydh- 
Malla (whioh lasts 72 m. before and 73 m, after 
noon)! of either day; and, such being the case, 
any ceremony in honour of Ganéés would neocs- 
sarily have had to be performed on the Thursday, 
noton the Friday, and the Thursday would, for 
the purpose of the attending religious ceremonies, 
have been correotly coupled with the 4th (running) 
tiiki. 

Under any circumstances, I consider it certain 
that the date is Thursday, 14th August, A.D. 
1194, and that the figures for the year, 118], 
&ooordingly denote the current southern Vikrama 
year. i 

No. UL 

The passage containing tho date runs thus — 

(L. 15) . - pathchasi(s!) ty-adhik-aik&dasa- 
(aa) - sa(wa)ta - sathvatearéehn Ohaitré mási 
su(wu)kla-pakshá pasurnnamksykrh tithau 
Su(wu)kra-dinà &hkí-pi samvat 1185 Ohaitra 
su di 15 Bu(ru)kré [ady-tha] értmad- Vårt- i 

(L. 16.) pasykrh manvkdsu Gszbg&ylun småbrå. 

The inscription, accordingly, is clearly dated— 
‘in the year 1185, on the fall moon tithi or 15th 
lunar day of the bright half of the month Ohaitra, 
on Friday’ On that day the king, when at 
Benares, made a certain’grant, having bathed in 
the Ganges on a manvadi, i.s., apparently, on 
that particular manoddi-titht which coincides 


ihe queen, the vue gin. s eie) EAM 
E 8, ii ciim 

Piste dime Gai end lave rigidis As Beer, oir 

Alhapadév!) with the consent ses rir d ami sapo e ag 


a re, eg., K. . 10 
Compare, dlambdhang, p 1 madhyadhngs- 


` 
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with the full-moon titihi of the month Chaitra, 
which is the anniversary of the thirteenth Mann 
Rauohys. : - 
Taking 1185, again, to bea year of the Vikra- 
ma era, the possible equivalenta for Ohaitra éukls, 
15 would be :— 

for the current northern year, — 

Tuesday, 29th March, A.D. 1197; 
for the expired northern or current southern 


Sunday, 18th March, A.D. 1128 ; 
and for the expired southern year,— 
Saturday, 6th April, A.D. 1199. 

Of these, Baturday, 6th April, A.D. 1129, comes 
nearest the week-day wo are in search of, and the 
question is whether the preceding day, Friday, 5th 
April, A.D. 1129, though civilly the 14th of the 
bright half of Chaitra, could by any possibility 
hare been coupled with the 15th or full-moon thi 
of the month That tiiki, at Benares, commenced 
about 40 m. before sunset of the Friday in ques- 


afternoon of Friday, or at any time up to sunrise 
of Saturday, every diffloulty would be removed. 
The grant having been made on a maweddi-tithi, 
the ceremony performed on the occasion probably 
waa &ériíddka. So far as I understand the some- 
what intricate rules accessible to me, & ceremony 
of this kind may be performed late in the 
afternoon; and assuming this to have been done 
in the present case, it was right to say that the 
donation was made on Friday, during the (run- 
ming) full-moon tiiki of Ohaitra& For the preseht, 
I therefore consider Friday, Sth April, A.D. 
1128, to be the true equivalent of the date ; and 
I sccordingly take the figures 1185 to denote the 
southern expired year. ` 

Lest the above should be objected to on the 
ground that the results in the case of Nos, I. and 
TIL are for expired southern years, while in the 
case of No. TL. the result is for the southern cur. 
reni year, I may add that, similarly, out of four 
grants of Jayachohandra lately sent to me by 


tion, and it ended about 60 m. before sunset of | Mr. Fleet, three are dated in expired southern 


the next day; and if we could show that the 


religious ceremony with which the grant was 
connected had been performed very late in the 


years, while one is dated in the current southern 
year. 


Gditiagen, F. Krsruoxx. 


— . .. . J. U U U. u... 


NOTHS AND QUHEIES. 


NOTES ON MALAOCA FOLK MNDICINE. 
G) Oure for Dropsy. 
Pésgdkii bêngkak-bêng kah, the illness of swell- 


ing, t.6., dropey. 
Mix the leaves of brêlangan bisar’, kdyu badok, 


báchang báyu kêtan) kdekang párang*, and méng- 
búdá bisar’: pound and make into an ointment 
and smear on parts affected. The roots of the 
aboro are also boiled, and the decoction is to be 
drunk, no other drink being allowed for a period 
of three days. This is for the first stage of the 
disease, which is called mambang búning, the yellow 
spirit who causes the illness, and makes the ocom- 
plexion of the patient assume a yellow tinge. 


š A 
s Loaf lke the betal-losf, V priae, ai TAA 
rara ko tho ergo erred rod tong to 

resemble Malay 3 knife 

which grows on the tree probably errata ut , 


* I have failed to gather the moaning of siroa here 
there are sevaral planta so named. | 


N 


to 
Yarlsšios spring up like weeds on 


a heart of this tree furnishes tha e d 
probably agallocha, 
re ose cation co ria nggih apenas tes: 
‘our " 
ls T areis or g. risik ; 8rd 
or g. 
s rifum of last. irt uae privately. 


lox egallochum. Vor oeremonies in 
neo Tadian Notes end Queries, Vol. IV. note 
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venes, a decoction of the root of the büwyet- 
bimyot and the ground (i.s. pounded) leaves of 
it are added to the previous decoctions and oint- 
monts, and the following charm is recited — 

Jat wamnánya dytr 

Ayér mánjddi biu 

Báin minjddi awal 

Jin káta Allah 

Miral báta Muhammad 

Búkan dhu yang punya tdwar, 

Mdlin Kiliman yang punya tdear 

Mambang kêning, mambang birdlong 

Mambang sšrox, mambang sárw, 

Kábul Allah, Kdbul Muhammad | 

Kábul bajinda rdsul Allah, 

La illaha il Allah. 

It is difficult to render the foregoing into Eng- 
lish with any oonfidence that the real meaning 
has been attained, as other changes besides the 
Muhammadan additions may have taken plaoe in 
tho wording, in the process of handing down from 
generation to generation. It is probably of Java- 
nese origin. One rendering is— 

Jat is the name of the water!*: 
The water becomes stone. 
The stone becomes & charm. 
Jin stands for God 
Minal for Muhammad 
Another rendering is— 
Let the water become stone, 
And the stone become a charm. 
To the Jin I recite the name of God 
To Minal that of Muhammad. 
It is not I who make this charm, 
It was Malin Kéltmun™ who made it. 
Yellow spirit, returning spirit, 
' Brau spirit, Skru! spirit. 
13 
Kiwst proper is the 


K. Rabe (e. ERG Kale ge 
K. bêsar. The Layah Layan deg fat is a ebuh or 
used 


tree, and is 
those 


1 Ti was to me that this referred to the 


Let God be gracious, be gracious Muhammad, 
The blessed Apostle of God. 
There ia no God but God. 


(2) Cure for Abscess. 


Phnydkit bárah (absqans). The shoota of kdyu 
bhluh-búluh, i.o., the bamboo tree, are ground 
and applied to the site of the abscess. 

The presence of an internal abecess is ascer- 
tained by gazing into a mixture of water, lime, 
gembier,” sêrik?! and betel-nut.™ After using it 
for this purpose the mixture is tfwar'd or charmed, 
and then smeared over the place. 

The tdwar is as follows :— 

Bismillahi irrahmdn irraltm; bdrah di húlu 
birah dé Mir, katiga tampang Wadi, bérah di 
Adlu, bdrah di hilir, bend tdwar, ta’ manjddi. 
Bilang sdlun, ddpai baldlang gülomg, baat měn- 
jámu jombdlang trénak tërësi tðrdju, tinggal 
di rimba, goh goh, Umas-timas, chirimin dyer, 
ohtrdmin, búmi, minum náma (bu, sigddam 
ndma bapa, siluam yang punya bisa, Oke, Ptih 
yang punya twas. Aku tahu asal tnghaw barah 
ddrah asal ímghaw bárah, bêkennya abu yang 
puswa tdwar, Mális Kêlimun yang punya tdwar. 


In the name of God, the compassionate and 
merciful! Beginning of the abscess, and end of the 
abscess™ and third comes, the kladi™ shoot. Be- 
ginning of the abscess, end of the abscess, when 
charmed develops not. Hare and there™ we find 
ihe coiled grase-hoppers** and prepare g feast for 
the Jembálang" softly" and quickly”; he dwells 
in the jungle; firmly we make ready” the mirror, 
the mirror of earth." Simtaum™ is thy mother’s 
name, Sigddam (the hammerer) thy father’s, 
exe and fan oihar ee bus 1 

9 Uncaria gambir or Wanolea inermis. 

= Areca cateche. 


= myntlo for sted såna. 
= term for the sets of the abscend. 
= spirit who causes the slokness. 
m Tarimah tar suoh 
ë Wai, soothing words, as azo sddressed 
bd w in the ordinary voo&bulary is a word derived 
from meaning to weigh in the scales, but here s 


maystic word for la/s, swift. 

9) Téemas-thmos mystio for kbmas-bimec. 
= Referring to the combined tngredl mentioned 
in the seoond paragraph of this charm. ig 

™ Fi is a personal prefix, minum bo drink meaning 
together, the drinker ub 
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Bildkum's was the poison, Ohe’ Pútih devised 
the remedy; I know thy origin, abscess; blood 
waa thy origin, abscess; not mine is the charm, it 
is the charm of Málin Kalfmun.“ May God be 
gracious, and Muhammad: may the mighty 
Apostle of God be gracious. 

D. F. A. Hanver. 


NOTE ON NAMES CONNECTED WITH THR 
TELUGU OOUNTRY. 

The tract of country commonly spoken of by 
Europeans in the Madras Premdency as the Telugtt 
Country is by the people themselves called Tenu- 
gur&jyamu or Tenugustma, but to the world at 
large it is, I think, best known as Telingêné, and 
for that reason only I use the last term in my 
notes. Tamil people, and more especially those of 
Madras, often speak of Telngd land as Gdllsti- 
aimel, the Tamil pronunciation of Kollétisima, 
4.6., the country of the Kolléru (Oolair) Lake, the 
largeat freah-water lake in India, lying between 
the Krishn& and Gédavari Districts. That at 
Masulipatam being one of the earliest Hnglish 
factories, the neighbouring people naturally st- 
tracted more attention tlan those that were sub- 
sequently come in contact with, and amongst 
them the Besth Bôyts (fisherman bearers) of the 
Kollétiatma on the borders of the Kolléra were 
found peculiarly. trustworthy servants. When 
their English masters went on promotion to 
Madras, they were accompanied by their trusty 
Bbyts, and from that day to this Besta Béyis 
have bean employed as attendants in public and 
mercantile offices in Madras and have continued 
to maintam their good reputation. Being the 
most prominent Telugà people in Madras at the 
time of their immigration, the name they gare 
their own little trach was naturally assumed to be 
that of the whole country. From Gollétistmei has 
been derived from Gollétd, a Telugü man, used as a 
term of contempt, signifying unsophisticated. The 
ordinary Tamil name fora Telugà man is Vaduvan, 
Northerner. 

Sir William Hunter, when he was inclined to 
believe that all Sonth Indian languages were 
Kolarian, adduced as evidence in favour of his 
theory the frequency of ames containing the 
syllable Kol, including the Kolair Lake (sio). 
But the name is not Kólair, but Kolléru. Kolu 
iw a contraction of kolamu or golamw, a natural 
pond or lake, and is found in Pålakollu, Gundu- 
gollu, Kollfri, Kollipara, eto. Hru means river. 
Kolléru, therefore, is the lake-river, which receives 
the innumerable streams between the Krishna and 
the Gédivari that do not discharge into those 
rivers and disambogues itself into the sea by the 


© Ikum is the name of more than one creeper. 
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Upputéru, not far south of the western mouth of 
the Gód&vari. 

Bima is the most popular word for oountry on 
the banks of the Kpishyå and the Gód&vari rivers. 
Every little tract with any peculiarity is a sfmu, 
¢.g., Reddistma, Jhallistma, Divistma, KAyastme. 
Sometimes a tract, surrounded by sfmas thus 
named, but with no peculiarity of its own, is 
called after its principal village or town, eg. 
Gudivadastms Tho people of these simas, from 
which came the weavers who supplied the Bast 
India Company with their famons salumpores, 
roomaulls, wadapollums, eto, seldom use any 
other word for country, no matter how extensive. 
In speaking to the early European traders of their 
country, they would call it ‘mf sima,” for to 
this day they cannot get their tongues round 
Portugal, Holland, France, and England, and 
never attempt to, if they can possibly avoid it. 
The removal of the emphasis from the posseesivo 
pronoun ww, your, to the common noun síma 
would convert the latter into & proper noun, the 
use of.the poesessive pronouns with proper nouns 
being common; and thus Sima would come to 
mean Fiurope. Whether the Tamil sfmsi isa 
transliteration of the Télugü sfma or separately 
derived, 1 do not know. 

Masulipatam. 
TESTS OY VIRGINITY AMONGST THE MALAYS. 

Among the Malays tokens of virginity, such 
as are mentioned in Deuteronomy zit. are 
examined by the parents of the bride the 
morning after consummation of a marriage. In 
the State of Perak on the oocasion of a marriage 
among the higher classes when the bridegroom 
is introduced into the bride’s chamber, four or 
five old women are there and remain there. 

His mos apud novas nuptes, quae, ante sextum 
vel septimum diem, ne virorum notitiam habuisse 
teneantur (quod virgini dedecori maximo habes. 
tur) mariti amplexus pati nolint. Marito instante 
toties refugientem, toties anus nutricesque lecti 
custodes captam reducunt. Inde, quum dics 
prescripti prasterierint, a custodibus admonita 
in lecto palvinis rite suppositis oollocatur. Viro 
gaudia jamdudum optata tandem rapere licot. 
At simulae primum raptum sit hymen, nnppae 
albas, in lecto super patinam argenteam ad id, 
paratae, notas tres transversu pene rotracto, 
imprimere neoesse est. Nappam, die proximo 
inspiciunt parentes oognataeque labe rubrissima 
infici fas est. 

The bride and bridegroom salute the bride’s 
parents on the day after the consummation of the 


34 This may be a slip for Che’ Påtih, or ib may be an 
alias of Milin KEimun. 


H. G. Pawepercasr. 
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marriage. If the bridegroom has reason to be 
dissatisfied with his bride, he indicates this by 
leaving the handle of his krís unoovered or 
omitting to put on a jacket. 

In a Malay household where a virgin is about 
to be married a domestic ceremony called putus 
kšrkjat is sometimes performed. Tho girl is laid 
on her back and a silk cloth placed over her 
bosom. Seven hairs are selected at the back af 
the head and are brought down across har face 


straight across the forehead and along the nose 
down to the chin. The endsare cut off just 
below the chin. If when the scissors snap the 
released hair springs back and parts right and 
left it is a sign that the girl is not a virgin. If 
the hair remains straight in its position the 
omen is satisfactory. Some anxious fathers have 
been known to forestall fate by stiffening a girl’s 
hair with wax. This is only a test (per-tasda-as). 
W. E. M. 
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the Madras Presidency, 
in 1894, Jas. Boagess, O.LB., &o., 
General the Archmologiol Survey of India. 
With translations of the ajag nang ee ab 
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This magnifloent volume, illustrated by numer- 
ous woodouta and sixty-nine full-page autotype, 
eollotype, and engraved plates, is the first pro- 
duction, ina finished shape, of the archmologi- 
cal Burvey of Southern India, aud is fully 
equal in execution and value to any of the five 
sumptuous volumes of reports of the Archsolo- 
gical Survey of Western India, which it resembles 
in external appearance. 

The sculptures from the stúpa of Amarivatt 
have been made famous by the late Mr. J. Fergus- 
son's work on Tree aad Serpent Worship, half of 
which is devoted to the illustration and discus- 
sion of the marbles then accessible, some of which 
are exhibited on the walls of the grand staircase 
of the British Museum. Since Mr. Fergusson 
wrote, the mite has been erplored by Mr. B. 
Sewell, M.C.B., and by Dr. Burgess, and hundreds 
of additional sculptures have been exhumed. In 
the work under review, Dr. Burgess describes 
the principal specimsns of the new discoveries, and 
reproduces numerous beantiful drawings of slabs 
now lost, which were prepared over seventy years 
Jago under the direction of Oolonel Mackenzie. 
Dr. Burgess’ work is consequently to be regarded 
as a supplement to the Amarêrati section of 
Tres and Serpent Worship. The two books, 
taken together, give a very full and splendidly 
illustrated account of the fragmentary remains of 
‘the great monument at Amarávatt, which appears 
to have equalled or surpassed in magmifloance 
any building erected by the Indian Buddhists. 

The stúpa iteelf has been utterly destroyed, 
and the marbles which now are so closely studied 
are the disjointed fragments of the casing of the 
-central monument, and pieces of the two highly 
soulptured railings which surrounded it. 


The significance of the Amartvat! sculptures in 
the history of Indian art and religion has been 
fully recognized ever sin the publication of the 
first edition of Tres and Serpent Worship twenty 
years agp, bub their value cannot be correctly 
appreciated until their date is fixed. Mr. Fergus- 
son, arguing correctly from certain erroneous pre- 
mises, fixed their date in the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. Dr. Burgess now clearly proves 
that this date is too late, and that the great rail 
was erected shortly before A.D. 200. The original 
stépa was boilt much earlier, and the inner rail 
a little later. 

In the work under review, the argumenta deter- 
mining the chronology, being mixed up with a 
multitude of topographical and. other details are 
dificult to follow, and therefore, considering the 
importance of the dates now determined, it seems 
advisable to state briefly the outline of the argu- 


` ments used. 


Inscriptions of two kings of the Andhra dy- 
nasty, namely, Pujumáyi-Vásishshfputra and 
Ért-Yajfa-BAtakarpi-Vásishphtputra, have been 
discovered at Amardvait, and the correct date of 
the monument has been elicited by the discussion 
of these documents. But it does not rest upon 
their interpretation only, and is established by 
several arguments of cumulative force. 

Mr. Fergusson judged that the style of the 
Amarêrati marblesis intermediate between that of 
the sculptures in the Sétakarni-Gantamtputra 
cave ab Nasik, and of those in the KAnhert chaiya 
cave. This judgment hgg not been disputed, and 
fixes correctly the relative age of the great rail at 
Amarivatt. For the determination of its absolute 
age by the style-test, it is necessary to know the 
dates of Sdétakarni-Gautamt{putra and the other 
Andhra kings. It is impossible, within the limits 
of a short review, to state fully the arguments 
which are used to determine the Andhra chrono- 
logy, but I shall try to indicate them briefly. The 
date of Såtakarņi- Gautamiputra depends on that 
of the Satrap Nahapdna Kehaharêta of Gujarát, 


'| whom he defeated, and whose son-in-law has left 
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inscriptions, dated 40, 42, and 46 (of tho Éaka era). 
Nahapåna was contemporary with the Batrap 
Chashtana of Ujjain, the Tiastanes’ of Ptolemy, 
who therefore, lived a little anterior.ío A.D. 150, 
and whose date is further fixed by the known date 
of his grandeon Rudrad&man in the year 72 (Saka 
era). Ptolemy's evidence further. ahows that 
Ohasshtana was approximately contemporary with 
Siri Polemaios, €. e. the Andhra king, Pulumåyi- 
Vésishghtputra. Chashfana’s date is thus fixed 
in three different ways, and Nahapána's date 
agrees with his, within very narrow limits of 
possible váriation. The date of the Andhra 
kings, with the help of the information given in 
their inscriptions, is thus determined, and we 
obtain for Pulumáyi-Vásishgh!putra's reign the 
approximate date, A.D. 185-168; and for Ért- 
YajfiaShtakarpi-Gautamtputre’s reign the sp- 
proximate date, A.D. 178-200. 

The date of the great rail at Amaravatt is 
thus determined by the combined eridenve of style 

An independent argument to establish it, is 
obtained from the statement of the Tibetan his- 
torian Tårenåtha, that the famous Buddhist 
“surrounded the 


as is generally naked, that Nasi seigad 
oire& A.D. 78-100, N&ghrjuna must have built his 
railing before A.D. 200. The accounts in various 
Buddhist writings, expressing Nagirjuna’s date 
in terms of the nirwana, may be interpreted in 
nearly the same sense, but are not as good 
evidence. The same date for Nagirjune is sup- 
ported by the fact that Dr. Hitel, the student of 
Chinese Buddhism, independently arrived at the 
conclusion that the patriarch ruled the Buddhist 
Ohureh between A.D. 187 and 194. 

The palseography of the Amaravati insorip- 
tions confirms the inferences based on the argu- 
ments of which a summary has been given above. 
Consideration of the pelewographical argument, 
supported by numismatio evidence derived from 
coins of the Andhra kings found at Amardvatt, 
long ago led Sir A. Cunningham to adopt substan- 
tially the dates for the Andhra kings and the 
Amarévatt rail, whioh Dr. Burgess supporta by the 
distinct arguments that I, have endeavoured to 
summarize. Sir A. Cunningham referred “ all 
the inscriptions of the king Gotamiputra Såfa- 
karni and his successors Pudumayi and Y&dnya 
Sri to the first and second cénturies A-D.” and 


concluded that the Amardvati inscriptions -in 
exactly the same character must belong to the 
same period. He also pointed out that Mr, 
Fergusson had exaggerated the difference in the 
style of the sculptures at Amarfvatt and of those 
on the Báüchi gates, which are known to belong 
to the first century A.D. 

We may consequently take the year A.D. 190, 
as practically the correct date for the great 
rail at Amarávati, “the richest and most els- 
borate piece of screen-work in the world.” 

I have devoted so much space to the examina- 
tion of the chronological argument that it is 
impoesible to further notice Dr. Burgess's careful 
and interesting account of theruins and sculptures 


-of Amarávatt. Theinscriptions from that place, 


given in the volume, are for the most part edited 
by Dr. Hultxsoh. 

A few pages are devoted to the description of the 
scanty remains of an early stüps at Jaggaya- 
pets or BAtAvolu, thirty miles north-west from 
Amarávatt. This monument appears to have 
been erécted not later than B.C. 100. 

Dr. Bühler's edition of the Asóks inscrip- 
tions at Dhauli and J&ugada, which forms the 
concluding section of the volume, has, of course, 
no oonneotion with the discussion of the ruins at 
Amarkvatt and Jaggayapega. ` 


prepared by Dr. Burgess, and establish the text 
beyond all possibility of dispute, except in a few 
most minute details. M. Senart had already 
edited the separate edicts, addressed to the officinis 
at Tosalf and Samåpå, from Dr. Burgess’s impres- 
sions, and Dr. Bühler's readings and versions of 
these documenta naturally differ little from those 
of the French scholar. 

Dr. Bühler points out that the revised text 
proves tho error of thesupposition that the Dhauli 
version was ill-engraved and carelemaly executed. 
It is really quite as well engraved as the other 
texts. The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the 
fourteen edicta (Nos. XI. to XIII. being omitted 
in both) are copies from one and the same ori- 
ginal, and differ from each ‘other only in the 
quantity of one vowel, and the character of 
another. Dr. Bühler promises an essay on the 
palmography of the Aéika inscriptions, to appear 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutsches Morgenlandisches 
Gesellschaft. The discovery of the fact that the 
Dhaul version of the edicts is really as well en. 
graved as the other versions, hns elicited from him 
an emphatio warning that the interpreter of the 
Astks inscriptions “is not entitled to make many 
and great conjectural changes in the text." -The 


1 Archaol, Survey of Indra, Vol. L Introd. p. xxiii. published in 1871. 
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text is itself good, and errors are to be looked for 
in the copy rather than in the original. 

Dr. Burgess has recently prepared g facsimile 
of the Khálst text of the edicta, and the world is 
already indebted to him for & trustworthy repro- 
duction of the Girnfr version. Before long we 
may expect to see the text of all the versions 

thoritatively settled 


25th August 1888. Y. A. Burra 


— 


4 Porman MRH A. eio, Hrira Assistant aperin 
fanden, Andamans and Nloobara. 

This is one of those works full of pretentious 
rubbish which deserves plain language. It“ has 
been compiled at the request of Colonel T. Cadell, 
V.O., Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands.” Colonel Cadell has bean unfor- 
tunate in choosing, as the exponent of the lan- 
guages of the islends over which he has been 


placed, an officer whose ignorance of language and ` 


presum He oom- 
menoes by saying that there is “no work extant on 
the various dialecta of the Andamancee.” Well, 
there isthe Report of Researches into the Le&kguago 
of the South Andaman Island, 1882, by no less a 

than Mr. A. J. Ellis, F. E. 8., then Pre- 
sident of the Philological Society. As a matter of 
fact Mr. Portman must have known of this very 
valuable Report and the work on which it was 
based, for the simple reason that he has adopted 
the same spelling, so far as his general ignorance 
of his subject would let him. 

The grammar is given in five duodecimo pages, 
spaced long primer type!! Of course there is no 
grammar worthy of the name. The vowel system 
is hopelessly inoomplete,—the most interesting 
sounds being altogether omitted, and others given 
wrongly. Thare is something charming m the 
nesveté that allows the author to say that his 
system is Hunterian, and then to go on to say “ o 
has the sound of o in kot” (sic) and “ aw has the 
sound of aw ih avful” (sic) as specimens of it. 
The description of an aggtutinative language in 
the following words is quite sublime :—“ The roots 
of the Andamanese speech receive additions by 
moans of prefixes and suffixes, but the roota them- 
selves havealsoan independent existence as words.” 
He then gives tree prefires—all quite wrong— 
as aro all his examples, oblivious of Mr. Rllis's fine 


explained by Mr. E. H. Man, and without a com- 
prehension of them no man oan ever hope to talk 
"3 This is really a word -+ porbpoition, and means 


i really a word and means 
properly “in the gun" ; vide Mr. Portman’s own book | 


M. Vo 


Andamanese in any dialect. Mr. Portman is 
however apparently ignorant of ali thi. We oan 
sce how he views them. “The Andamanese fro- 
quently use particles which are without meaning, 
and appear principally to serve the purpose of 
euphony|" Of course, they really serve the pur- 
pose of grammar, as Mr. Portman would have 
known, had he really made grammar a study. 

As & specimen of the thoroughly superficial 
treatment that Mr. Portman’s subject has received 
at his hands, we would commend his six para- 
graphs on the Pronoun. It is all the more aggra- 
rating that he should have been guilty of these, as 
this paint has bean so well illustrated by the 
predecesaprs he has ignored. 

The author seams to have had a notion that his 
grammar would not teach much, and pinned his 
faith to his dictionary and dialogues, by the use of 
which he“ ventures to think that any person 
brought into contact with the Andamanese in any 
part of the Islands will be able to make himself 
understood on all ordinary subjects.” Will he? 
Let us see. 

The first sentence given is “ How hot it is to- 
day,"—in Ake Biada (rio), Badihé, uye, káivai. 


Bo we must try 
the English. How is ptcki bicha, hot is wya-da : 
to-day is not given, so let us try day which is also 
nob given, but daylight is bódo-lew, and this is 


` bé-da and 4 is in also béda!'! Really an examina- 


tion of the first sentence makes us wonder at the 
impudence of the author. 

“The sun is very hdt” is the next sentence, 
Perhaps we shall be more fortunate. In Aka 
Biada it is given as kó bódó «we digada. Ii ts is 
ká-da*; sus is bédéda; hot is wya-da: very is not 
given, but is dógada. It is given as tho equivalent 
of wok in the dictionary. The sentence is really, 
“This sun hot much.” 
cee we rar sentence at random. “I 
“will go if it is " js given as dédonga be 
bédo lédá. Four words are given in the Dioti sid 
for “ to go" but none in'the least like any of the 
abore, vix., kalih ké, on H, mécho ké, jud ke; of 
is not given at all; fne is our old friend bódo-da, 
which seams to do duty for a good deal. So out of. 
the four Andamanese words we can only’ even 
guess at one. Like the Obristy Minstrel. wo 
‘give it up.’ 

Mr. Portman has had s very fine opportunity of 
adding to the world’s knowledge, rendered all the 
better from having been carefully shown the way 
he should travel by Mr. A.J. Bilis. He might 
have produced something unique in its lasting 
value. Instead, he has exhibited an amonnt of 
self.assur&nce which oan hardly result from 
anything but inordinate conceit. 


PANA s a 2: — t. 
* Ka-dd here would really be ‘ this’ or ‘ to-day." 
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EXTRACTS FROM KALHANA’S RAJATARAMGINIL 
BY B. HULTZSCH, Pu.D.; BANGALORE. 
No. l.—Hxrzacrs FROM THA FIRST TABAMGA. 
d RAjatararhgint, or River of Kings, of Kalhana, has always attracted a great deal of 
attention, partly because it is the only historical work of ita kind in the Sanskrit language, 
but more especially because it claims to give a consecutive account of the Kings of Kašmir 
from almoet the very earliest times. 

Until recent years, however, the text of it has been available to us only in the not very 
accurate editions published — at Calcutta, in 1836, by the Pandita of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, containing the whole eight Taramgas ; with the Deittyd Rdjatarankgint of Jénarija; the 
Tritlyd Jaina- Réjatarasgiri Ji risen & pupil of Jónaríja ; the Réjdvali-Patdké, or 
OkatwriM E&jatareskgint, of Prijyabhatta ; and the Idjatarehgisi-Sagraka:— and at Paris, in 
1840, by M. Troyer, containing the first six Taramgas of the Réjataraugist itself. 

As regards translations, in 1825, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. pp. 1 to 119, in his 
'Emsa&y on the Hindu History of Oashmir," Prof. H. H. Wilson gave an abstract account of 
the contents of Taramgas-i.to vi. In 1852, M. Troyer completed a French Translation of the 
whole eight Tarathgas. Prof. Lassen has given an analysis of the entire work in his Imdésohe 
Alterthumskunda, Vol. II. And in 1879 and 1887, Jogesh Ohunder Dutt published at 
Caloutta an English translation of Kalhaga’s work, which is at least useful in helping to 
facilitate references to the original text. 

And, m the matter of the adjustment of Kalhana’s chronology, Prof. H. H. Wilson 
considered the subject in the remarks attached to his abstract account; and Gen. Bir A. 
Cunningham has dealt with it in 1843, in his paper on “ The Ancient Ooinage of Kaámtr" in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. VI. pp. 1 to 88. But no very satisfactory results, at least for 
the earlier period, have as yet been attained. As good an illustration of this as oen be 
wished for, is to be found in connection with king Mihirakula. His initial date, as 
deduced from the Eájateregisl itself, is Kaliyuga-Bamvat 2897 expired, or B. O. 704; and the 
end of his reign, seventy years later. Prof. H. H. Wilson brought him down to B. C. 200 
(loc. off. p. 81). And Gen. Sir A. Cunningham arrived st the oonolusion that he should be 
placed in A.D. 168 (loo. off. p. 18). With the help, however, of newly discovered inscrip- 
sions, which are the only really safe guide, Mr. Fleet (ante, Vol XV. p. 252) has now 
shown that his true date was in the beginning of the sixth century A.D.; that as 
neerly as possible the comménoement of his career was in A.D. 515; and that A.D. 580, or very 
soon after, was the year in which his power in India was overthrown, after which he proceeded 
to Kaímfr and established himself there. This illustrates very pointedly the extent of the 
adjustments that will have to be made in Kalhana’s earlier details; and furnishes us with & 
definite point from which the chronology may be regulated backwards and forwards for 
a considerable time. A similar earlier point is provided by Kalhana’s mention, in Tarathge i. 
verse 168, of the Turushka king Kanishka, who, according to his account, was anterior by two 
reigns to B. O. 1182,—the date of the acosasion of GÓnanda IIL,—but who is undoubtedly the 
king Kanishka from the oymmencement of whose reign in all probability runs the Sake era, 
commencing in A.D. 77. And 8 still earlier point is furnished py the tion of king 
ASsóks in Taratiga i, verse 101. According to Kalhana, he stood five reigns ore B. O, 1182. 
But iš can hardly be doubted that he is intended for the great Buddhisb king Afêka, whose 
accession has now bean shewn by Gen. Sir A. Cunningham to have been in B. O. 260 (Corp. 
Inscr. Indio, Vol. 1. Preface, p. vii). This question of adjustment is one that I shall not at 
present enter upon, And I will herd only remark that the earliest lists evidently inolude, as 
consecutive kings, many persons who, if they existed at all, were only ancestors or other 
relatives of actual kings of Kaémir, and did not themselves occupy the throne; that the 
introduction of the names of such persons after a break in the direct succession, of oourse 
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necessitated forcing back the date of the immediately preceding actual king in each instance to 
8 period long before the true one; and that no completely satisfactory solution’can be arrived at, 
until we are able to determine which of the names have to be eliminated on these grounds. 

The first step towards the acquisition of a reliable text of the poem was made by 
Dr, Bühler, who visited Kasmtr in 1875, and obtained there a complete Sirada MS. of the 
RajatarmAgint iteelf, which is now in the Bombay Government Collection; a collation of another 
MS., which he hes kindly placed at my disposal ; some explanatory treatises and abstracts; and 
some MSS. of the Nilamata-Purdya and other counected works. His valuable report was 
published in 1877, as an Extra Number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. And an extract from it, pp. 52 to 60, referring specially to the Rdjateraskgint, 
and including translation of verses 1 to 107 of the first Tarathga, pp lxvi. to lxxxii, has 
been printed in this Journal, Vol. VI pp. 264 to 274, From the materials collected by him, 
with some others obtained by myself during my own visit to Kaimir in 1885, I am 
preparing & new edition of the text. But the completion of it, of course, is & work of 
_ tame. And meanwhile, at the desire and with the support of Mr. Fleet, I propose giving 

in this Journal translations of some of the earlier portions of the book." ! 

Kalhanpa's narrative opens with a fragmentary account of 52 kings, who were supposed 
to have reigned for 1266 years. The earliest definite starting-point taken by him is the 
coronation of Yudhishthira ; his authority for which (verse 56) is a verme given by Varáha- 
mihira in the BrXhat-Sawitd, xiii. 3, as being according to the opinion of Vriddha-Garga :— 
“When king Yudhishfhirs ruled the earth, the (seven) soors (i.s, the constellation Ursa Major) 
wore in (the nakshatra) Maghâh ; the Saks era (is) 2526 (years) (after the commenoemeni) of his 
reign.” Acoordingly, the ooronation of Yudhishthira took place 2596 years before the 
commencement of the Saks era, or at the expiration of Kaliynga-Baimvat 653 (verse 51), and in 
B.O. 2448, Kalhana himself was writing (verse 52; ante, Vol. XVII. p. 213) in Saka-Samvat 
1071 current, 4.6. in A.D. 1148-49 :—“ At this present moment, in the twenty-fourth Leukika year 
(of the popular Kaémirl reckoning by cycles of a hundred years), there have gone by one thousand 
years, increased by seventy, of the Saka era.” And, as an intermediate point, but how arrived 
at he does not explain, he had the accession of the fifty-third king, Génanda IIT., which 
took place “on the whole,” £e. roughly, 2890 years before his own time, £e. in B.O. 1182, 

He then proceeded thus :— 


Coronation of Yudhishthira before the Sake era _............... eese 2526 years; verse 50. 
Add the years of the Saka era expired up to the time when Kalhana 
Was writing ...................... ————— € NE 1070 ,, » 82 
| 8596 
Deduct the years expired from the acoession of Ginanda III. up to 
the samo Me Mm . 2390 ,, » 53: 
Remainder, the duration of the period of the first fifty-two kings ... 1206  ,, » 54 


He thus obtained 1266 years for the 52 kings in question; his own words (verse 54) being— 
" Hence I am of opinion that 1266 years are comprised m the sum of the reigns of the 52 kings."* 
And he,made the first of these fifty-two kings, Génanda I., a contemporary of Yudhishthira. 





11 shall use the following abbreviations in my notes — 
P = the Strada MS., No. 170 of Dr. Bdhler's Kafmr Collection, preserved in the Deoran College, Poona. 
I owe the use of thi» most important MS. to ihe kindness of Mr. Chatfield, Director of Publis 


Tc Troyer etien. 
= "s on. 
E. 3. = Dr. Bhhler's Detailed Report of a Tour in Kasmir, &o.; Bombay, 1877 
À. G. = Gon. Sir Geography of India, Vol. I. London, 1871 
5 See also Bhhler's Report (quoted hereafter as R., Mirer.) in the note to which the details 
e m a ‘erent menner, mame result erse 54 seems io contain the conclusion whioh 


` 
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The fifty-two rulers in question are as follows :— 


LIST OF THE EINGS OF KASMIR. 


I. Four rulers whose names are taken from the Nilemata-Purdara ............... 
1. Génanda I, asarana saa an ana naga qnan ss tatnen nere eee 
He is mado by Kalhana a contemporary of Yudhishihire in B. C. 
9448. Atthe oall of his relative, Jarásamdhs, he besieged Mathura, 
the city of Krishna on the banks of the Kálindi, ¿e, the Jamná, 
and vanquished the descendants of Yadu (59, 60). But subee- 
quently he himself was slain by the Yidava leader Idhgaladhvaja, 
i.e. Balarêma (61 to 63). 
2, Damédara I, son of the preceding ....... E 
He, in order to revenge his father's death, attacked tha. Y riabuis tak 
Yidavas), who had been invited to a maymkvara by the Gindhiras 
{65 to 68), and was killed in battle by Krishna (69). 
9. Yakdvatt, widow of the preceding... ....................................... 
Didda T. died before à aon was born fo hin? and Yafóvatf, being 
pregnant, was installed at the advice of Krishpa (70), and in due 
course of time bore a son (74). 
4, Goónanda II., son of Dimêdara L and YaéÓvati ....... — —— 
He was named after his grandfather (76). He was the contemporary 
of the Kurus and Pipdavas; but, on account of his infancy, he 
took no part in the war between them (82). 


II. 5 to 39, Thirty-five kings whose namos are lost............... — - 
III, Might kings recorded by Padmamihira on the authority of Hêlirija's 
Périhwévali ......................... — — Ó sadsv iv 


He founded tho town “ot lt. (80), till existent 3 in p TAIAb 
Pargani (K. E. p. lxxix, note)—&nd gave to Brühmans the 
agraM ra of Lêvêra on the river Ládart (87), 4.6. the modern Lidar, 
the principal northern tributary of the Vitasté, which it joins 
near Bijbihára (loc. cit.) 

41, Kuba, son of the preceding ................................................ 

He presented the agrakdra of Kuruhtra (88), which is supposed to 
be the modern Kular in the Daohhinpera Pargant (loc. ott.) 

43, Khagéndra, son of the preceding ....................................... 

He established the two principal agrahéras, Khigi and Khénamusha 
(90), i.s. the modern KAkapur and Khunmêh (loe. ott.) 

43, Suréndra, son of the preceding ..................... ................... 

He founded, on the frontier of ths Darad country (or Dardistan), 
a city named Straka and a vikára named Narfndrabhavana 
(98); also, in his own territory, SACO DNI ee Of 
He died without leaving issue (95). 

44, Gddhara, of another family............ des sees és aa ang a SE vee’ 

He presented to Brahmans the agrakáre of Hastiídlá (96), which seems 
to be now known as Asththil (loo. eù.) 

45, Buvarņa, son of the preceding ..................... .................. — 

He diverted the Buvarpamnapikuly&, — the modern brook Sunnagmayá 
in the Adhvan Pargant (loc. oit.), — and caused it to flow in (the 





? P reads ITH and GG, instead of Go in O and T. 
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district of) Karkla (97), which seems intended for tho Aghvan 

Pargap (Loo. cit.) f ç 
40. Janaka, son of the preceding ............................................. verse 98 
Ho founded the vira and agrahéra named Jilóra (08), — identified 

by the Kaámtzis with the modern Zévur, near Závan (loc. cit.) 
47. ‘Sachinara, son of the preceding Ag EE a NG » 99- 
He founded the two agrahdras of SamAhgisa* and Abankra; which are 

supposed to be respectively the modern Svhigas in the Kbtahira 

Taepa and Chute (los) He died without leaving any issue 

(100). 


IV. Five kings mentioned by the author of the Sríckkavilld. ..................... » 198 
48, ASóks, son of the son's son of Bakuni, and son of the paternal ; 
grand-uncle of Sachtnars ———————— E T » 101 


He adopted the religion of Jina (is; Buddha), and covered Susikaldtre 
and Vitastêtra, — the modern Hoklitr and Véthvétr in the D&vasar 
Pargani (loo. cit.), — with numerous stipes (102) He built a 
chattya at the city of Vitastir&pura, within the precinote of the 
Dharmiragya-vihira (108). He founded the city of Srinagart (104), 
— apparently not quite identical with the present capital of Kasmir 
(loo. oi. p. 1 xxxi. note). Also he removed the old brick enclosure 
of the temple of Vijayéés (at Bfjbihire) and builba new one of 
stone (105); and within the precincts of that temple, and near it, 
he built two other temples named Aé0k&évara (106), Then the 
country was overrun by the Midchchhas; and he obtained from 
Bhái&e a son, the Jalanka of the next verse, in order to destroy 
them (107). 

49. Jalauka L., son of the preceding . ANE NARA sieves ESEN » 108 

Ho was s constant worshipper at VijaySévara, the modern Bljbihlre 
(A. G. 981), at Nandifakebtira, elsewhere called Nandikah&éra, 
in the Lår Pargagá (K. R. lxxii. note), and at JyÓehihAée (118). 
He expelled the Mléchohbhas, breaking their power at a place named 
Ujjhatadimba (116). He conquered Kanyakubja, +e. Kansuj 
(117). He reformed the administration of Kaémfr, by establishing 
regular courts of law (118 to 120). He founded Viravila and 
other agrahéras (121), At Dvira,—i.s. the Pass of Varihamtila, 
the modern Biramfla,—and at other places, his queen 
established shrines of the Divine Mothers (122). He paid wor- 
ship to Nandiás at the spring of Sédara (128); consecrated 
the temple of Jyéshtharudra ab Srinagart (124); built a stone 
temple at Nandikshêtra and worshipped Bhêtêfa (148) ; diverted 
the river Kanakavihint (150); and died at the #riha of Ohtra- 

ñohana (151). In connection with him there are allusions to 
he Nagas (111, 114). Alao to the Banddhas or Buddhists. The 
latter, described as being very powerful at that time, were 
vanquished in his reign by the magician Avadhfita (112). They 
were subsequently oppressed by king himself (186) who 
wantonly destroyed one of their (140). The Bodhisattvas 
then deputed the goddess Krityi, one of the (sir) K[pittikds or 
Pleiades, who induced him to make reperation by building a 





* P reads WAST; Hke Cand T. 
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Buddhist vikdra, which he named Kritydétama, and in which he E 
“set up s statue of Krity& (181 to 147). 

80; DàmOdara LL, ¿uuu cioe KON rers erai Sese iNi GAK cue .. verse 158 
tt is not known whether he belonged to the house of Aíóka, or to 

ird family (158). He wassa worshipper of the god Mahéé- 
vara (Siva) (154). He built a long causeway named Goddasétu 
across the swamp called Sida Dimédariya (156, 157) or Dimédara- 
sida (167), and other stone causeways, to stop inundations (159). 

"Then there intervened the reigns of Hushka, Jushka, and . 
Kanishka PR . , 168 
“Phasa kinqa: wore ol the Turushka.race; nevertheless they built ' 

mathas, chattyas, do, at Snshkalêtra and other places (170). 
During their long reigns, Kaémtr was for the most part in posses- 
sion of the Bauddhas (171). Wach of them built a town, named 

"After himself (168) ; i.e. Hushkapura, Jushkapura, and Kanishka- 
pura, —identifled by Sir A. Cunningham with the modern Ushkar, 
Zukru, and Kêmpur (À. G. 99 f£); also Jushk& who founded 
piper bai with its vihdre, built tho town of Jayasvdmipura 
(169). 

Bl, Wagarfuna, Bodhisattva ............................................... » 173. 

His connection with any of his predecessors is not explained. His 
&ooession was when one hundred aad fifty years had expired fram 
the perinirvdas of Buddha (172) ; this, however, would really be 
in B. C. 828, long after the time to which Kalhana refers him, 
and before the real time of his supposed predecessor, Aéóka. He 
resided at Shadarhadvana, ‘the grove of the six Arbata' (173). 
He encouraged the Bauddhaa (177). 

52; Abhimanyu ss ino.esk gemens ten ee Fue e NE Na van ER Sra Sa EARe ag » 174 

He granted the agrakéra of Kanptnkótae (174), and founded the town 
of Abhimanyupura, at which he built a temple of Siva, named 
after himself (175). In his time, Ohandrüohürya and others 
brought the MahAbhishya into use, and composed their own 
grammar (1760). In his reign the Beuddhas became powerful, 
and stopped the rites ordained by the Nfla-Pwrésga (177, 178). 
Then the Nagas attacked the Bauddhas, and distressed them by 
causing every year a heavy fall of snow; until at length a Brahman, 
Chandradéva, practised austerities, the result of which was that 
Nila appeared to him, stopped the plague of mow, and re-eetab- 
lished his own rites (179 to 184). 


As regards the third part of the above list, a few words may be added, in order to shew 
its entire worthlessness for historical purposes. Padmamihira, or Hêlirêja, seems to have 
tried to connect the name of each of these eight kings with the name of some locality in , 
Kasmir that happened to begin with the same initial. Thus, Lava is said to have founded the 
town of Léléra, and to have granted the agrakdra of LAvire; and Kula is mentioned as bestowing 
the agruhéra of Kuruhira; and so on. The question of popular etymology at once suggests 
itself. And we cannot help suspecting that the names of the kings are nothing but pure 
inventidns, teken from, and intended to account for, the names of real localities which other- 
wise could not be easily explained. : 

With these preliminary remarka I will now take up the translation ab the point where 
Dr. Bühler left off :-— 
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TRANSLATION. 


(Verse 108) Then this (son of Aíóka) Jalauka (1.) (by name), s (very) India on earth, who 
purified the world with the whitewash of his fame, became king. — (109) Verily, even the 
gods are taught (for the first time) to be astonished, when the teles of his divine power reach - 
their ears. — (110) For surély, he would have been able to fill the void of the mundane egg 
with his gifta of gold, as the magic finid (whioh he possessed) traced (1.5. enabled bim to discover) 
crores (of hidden treasures). — (111) Having charmed the water (t.e. having attained the magic 
power of living under water), he entered the lakes of the Nagas, and seduced ihe youthful 
daughters of the hooded serpents. — (112) A magician (named) Avadhtita, who vanquished 
the crowd of the votaries of the Bauddha (doctrins) who were very powerful at thet time 
taught him the knowledge (of magic). — (118) This veracious king had made a vow that he 
would always worship (ai) Vijeyó&vara, Nandisekshétra, and Jyóahthóse. — (114) A 
Waga, who was his friend, would not allow (Aim) to travel by (relays of) horses whioh 
were kept ready in every village, but used to convey him always himself. — (115) After 
this hero had expelled the Mlêohohhas, who obstructed the earth, he conquered the earth 
whose girdle is the ocean, by viotorious expeditions. — (116) Even now the place where 
those Mléchchhas, who had overrun the country, were deranged (wjjkefiia) by him, is 
called Ujjhatadimbe by the people. — (117) Having conquered Kanyakubje and other 
(paris of the) earth, he introdnoed thence into his own country (people of) the four castes 
and legal practitioners. — (118, 119) Like a common country, the kingdom (of Kakmir) 
had not reaped the due benefit of judicial administration, property, &o. For hitherto there 
had been (only) seven departments in this country,—the overseer of justice, the overseer 
of property, the overseer of the treasure, the commander of the army, the messenger, the 
domestic priest, and the astrologer. — (120) Reteblishing eighteen courts of law, the king 
introduced from that time a state of affairs that was worthy of Yudhishthira, — (121) With 
the wealth which he had acquired by valour and might, this liberal (prince) founded 
Varavala and other agrakáras. — (122) At Dvara and other places, bis noble queen 
fmánadóvi established powerful circles of the (divine) Motbers.—(128) Having heard the 
Nandi-Puráno from š pupil of Vyasa, the king paid worship to Sódara, &o., out of devotion to 
Nanda. — (124) (Heen) when he consecrated (the temple of) Jy&shiharudra at Srinagart, he 
did not think (i£ possihle to show) devotion to Nandfáa without (sorshipping) SÓódgra.— (125, 
126) Onoe upon s time, when the pressure of work had made him forget his daily rites, and 
while he was distressed by the impossibility of bathing in the distant waters of Bêdara, he 


. 1 qiw unahan p, UYWAN P T. 
199 atda P. “dip, rre p c. w Raa? p. 
u3 Vijayêkrara is the modern Bijbihñrs ; seo À. G. p. 961. Nandihakahêkra is cleewhero called Nandikshëtra ; 


, On its atte, see Dr. Bühler's noté on verso 96, where P reads (X^ instoad of qmm. On Jylahthééa, seo 
noke on verse 134, below. 





w Cre p 
ms Kalhaya pisos tha arrival af the Midchehhes in the reign of Aéska ; eos verse 107. 
` MW Theo readings of P agree with those o£ T. ? ara? P. 


ue Tho original titles are Dhormådhyakska, Dhanddhyabsha, KéSdhyoksha, Chowripait, Dita, Puródhas, and 


seems to mean elsewhere ‘a public bullding :' see ir. 587, 588 vii, 410, 569 (571 of the 
Calsutis Edition). The eighteen law-oourta (Hirmasihéndns dhersryés), whi Sanches Mr posed to have 
founded, are probably derived from the eighteen kinds of law-suite mentioned by Manu, viii. 3 


m "audi: P. 
we Tyria, ‘ the Gate,’ Kar modern Báca&müla; see K. E. p. 13 and note on verae 
3i “the en or Wo Maier (namek are dlsowhars monti onod by Kathepa in connection with 


te of ; wee The synonym divtchakra occurs a$ í. 
meno Brey ae Bilme and nr gei de: Sedara was the namoof the holy spring at Nandikshébra, 
tarune of andika or Pandi verse 137). 

m: Jyêshtharudre is called IM bika in etse 113 Genoral Cunningham. A. G p. 96, identifies it with tha 
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perceived that from s waterless place water was suddenly rising, which agreed with (the water 
of) @édara in colour, taste, and other qualities, — (187) Then the proud (king) was able to 
satisfy his devotion to Nandirudra, by bathing in that spring which had (thus) appeared. — (128, 
129) When an empty gold vase, with a lid on its mouth, which he threw into Bódara for the 
purpose of & test, emerged two and half days later from the water which rose at Brinagari, 
the doubts of the king were removed. — (180) Surely, it was Nandfía himself who had come 
down in order to enjoy the offerings (of the bing), Otherwise, such an event, which had, 
never been seen (before) would not have taken place before (kis) eyes. — (181) One day, 
when the king went to Vijayésvara, a woman, who was walking on the road, asked him for 
food. —.(182) After he had promised to give her whatever food she wished, she changed 
her appearanve (so as to assume the form of a female ghoul), and expressed a desire for 
human flesh. — (183),When he, who hed ceased to hurt living beings, gave her permission 
to eat flesh from his own body, she spoke thus: — (184) “You, O magnanimous king, are 
a Bodhisattva, whose vows are strong on acoount of virtue (sajiwa), as your compassion 
with living beings is so great.” — (185) The king, who, being.a worshipper of Siva, did 
not know the language of the Bauddhas, said to her,—'' Who, sweet mistress, is the Bédhi- 
sativa, for whom you take me?” — (186) She answered the king:—‘ Hear my message; 
I ám sent by the Bauddhas, whom, out of anger, you have oppressed. — (187) “ We are the 
(sia) Pleiades (Kriziibék), who live on the flank of the Lêkilêka mountain, who are full of sin 
(tamas), and who have made the Bódhisattvaa their only refuge, in order to be freed from sin. — 
(188) “You must know that Bédhisattvas are certain beings, who, since (the time of) the 
blessed lord of the world (Buddha), have got rid of lust (blea) in (this) world. — (189) “ Eager 
to rescue the universe, they are not angry even with an offender, but benefit him patiently and 
will guide him to the knowledge (bdA1) of his own self.—(140 to 144) “ When, lately, disturbed 
in your sleep by the noise of the instrumenta of a vikára, and instigated by wicked persona, yon 
destroyed (that) vikére out of anger, I, (attracted by the power of) the meditations of the angry 
Bauddhas, had set ont to kill you. (Bwt) then the Bédhisattves, having called me, gave me the 
following instructions :— s You are unable to hurt that virtuous prinoe; but at his sight, 
O happy woman, your sins will be destroyed. In our name ask him, who was led into sin by | 
the wicked, to build a vthéra, providing all requisites from his gold, If this were built, no^ 

further) slaughter at the destruction of vikéras would take place; and he and his. instigators 
would have made atonement.’ — (145) “ Therefore, m this disguise, I have put your great 
virtue to the test. Now my «ins are destroyed. Farewell! I take my departure,” — (146) 
After the king had promised to build a vphéra, the goddess Krityl, whose eyes were beaming 
with joy, disappeared. — (147) Then, having built a vihéra (called) Krityü&rama, the prince 
caused (a statue of) the goddess Krityl, whose sins were removed, to be erected' on thas 
same spot (where ke kad inet her.) — (148) Having built a temple ofistone at Nandikshótra, 
the prince paid to Bhêtêfa worship in the shape of jewels together with (other) treasures. — 
(149, 150) Practising austerities for a series of nights at the tetka of Ohiramóochana, 
sitting in the (posture called) brakmásara, his body motionless iù meditation, the king 
accomplished at last his desire of reaching Nandfée by the pious work (of cotducting the river) 
Kenakavahint. — (151) One hundred of the Indies of his harem, who had risen to dance out of 
joy, he gave to Jyéshtharudrs at the (sery) moment of dancing and singing. — (152) Having 
enjoyed supernatural power, and having finally entered Ohtraméchana, the king, togethor with 
nis wife, attemed union with Siva. 


= quia? p r. : sS ss Tye? PC. mfd for ae P. 
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(158) Then s prince called D&módara (IL), who was either a descendant of the race of 
Abdka, or was born of another family, protected the earth, — (154) Even now tales are told of 
the miraculous power of this (bing), who was highly resplendent with superhuman faculties, and 
was the orest-jewel of the worshippers of Biva. — (155) (The god) Kuvéra himself concluded” 
friendship with that happy and virtuous favourite of Siva, — (156) Being the foremost of kings, 
like Kuvéra, he ordered the Guhyakas, who obeyed his commands, to build the long (causeway 
called) Guddasétu. — (157) By this causeway he sought to bridge the water at the town 
which he had built in the (swamp called) Sida D&módártya. — (158) Since the good deeds of 
men (in former births) are limited, obstacles arise — alas! — to & man of lofty mind, who 
wishes to produce some uncommon benefivial work. — (159) For he strove to cause the, 
Yakshas to build in his country long causeways of stone, in order to stop inundations.—(160) 
Lnconosivable is the power of the austerities of mighty Brdhmags, who will reverse the power 
even of sudh (kings). — (161) One has soon the fortune of kings rising again, after it had been 
. déatroyed by the power of an heir or of others; bnt if (lost) through contempt of Brdhmans 
it will never return. — (162) Once the king, who-wes going to bathe on account of s érdddha, 
was asked by some hungry Brahmans (to give them) food before bathing. — (163) When he, 
who wished to enter the (river) Vitastà, rifused.(to give them food until he had entered it), 
they pladed:that river before him by their (relégiows) power. — (164) Although they: told him— 

-~ Here is the Vitast&; touch her, and feed us!” yet he believed thas the river had been : 
wrought by (injeh) witohorafs (énd-sot by the righteous power of eubterity).. — (165) When he - 
said to tham—“ I will not give food withont having bathed (és the real ricer) ; depart (serpeta),” 
you Brahmans, at once |” they cursed him—“ Become a serpent (sarpa)! " — (166) After he 
had implored them for mercy, they spoke—“ Your curse will cease after you have heard 
the whole Rémdyaga in s single day, (and wot fi thon).” — (167) Even now, when, ous of 
ee ee U E ns a as 
smoke of his breath, which is hot in consequence of the curse. 

(168) Then there were three princes in that same (country), called Hushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka, who built three towns thas were designated by their names. — (169) The pure- 
minded Jushka, the founder of Jushkapura with ita vikére, also built Jayasvamipure.—(170) 
Though they were descendants of & Turushka raoe, these pious princes built mashes, chaityas, 
&c., at Sushkelétra and other places. — (171) During the long period of their reigns, the 
country of Kakmira was, for the most pert, in the possession of tho Banddhas, who had 
acquired great power by renouncing the world (praerejy&). . 

(172, 178) At that time, one hundred and fifty years had passed in this garthly sphere 
since the complete extinction (parinirvrifi) of the divine S&kyasihs (Buddha); and a Bódhi- 
sattva became sole king in this ooumtry; S ipa Spa ARETOAN WUS padeda 
Shadarhadvana. 








" Sorter p. 
Wi One of Kurvira's, names is Rijarija, ‘the king of kings’; be is the lord of the Yakxkas or Guhyakas, 
u a err P T. wm qaw P. 

w abp. UTP o. `w q P c » W for W P. 


 Hushkapura, Jushimpore and Kaniskkapura have been identified by General Ooxníngbam with Ushkar, 

Zukro, and Kiémpur; see A. G. p 907. 

1o gega P. yaar P O. On oskkalrs, soe Dr. Bhhlar's note on varto 102. 

"^ SHAT P. € foe TP. . 

MEI Pa P T. (CDD P. 

ya Wel p. q P. WEUEW^ P T. According to Sehiefner’s Tibetische Lebenshsechroibung Sibyamunis, 
p. 510, Nigirjuna, the founder of tha Midhyamika school, was born in the time of Kanishka. Kalbaqa agrees, with 
this tradition in placing Nigiriens, jusi afver Kanishka. On the other hand, his report thas Migtzrjums became 
king of K sázotr, seome to be as fanciful as his assertion that be lived only 150 years after Buddha's perinirvdsa, 
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(174) Then ihe fearless Abhimanyu, who was the donor of the agrakéra of Kaittakétes 
~. became a paramount sovereign (and thus) appeared to be s second Indra. — (175) After this 
illugirious (biag) had caused a (temple of) Biva, which bore his name, to be built, he founded 
the extremely rich (town of) Abhimanyupura — (176) Ohandrêohêrya and others 
brought into use the Mah&b&hshya, having obtained its traditional interpretation from 
another country, and composed their own grammar. — (177) At this juncture, the Beuddhas, 
who had been protected by the wise Bédhisattva Nagarjuna, became powerful in the oouniry. 
— (178) Having defeated in controversy all wise disputants, these enemies of tradition stopped 
the rites proclaimed in the Nfla-Purdéea.— (179) The Nagas, whose oblations had (éhus, 
been stopped, caused a heavy fall of mow, and a destruction of the people in the country) 
where the rules of conduct were disrogarded. — (190) As the snow fell every year for the 
distress of the Bauddhas, the king dwelt in the cold season, for six months, at Darvabhisara 
and similar places. — (181) At that time, the performers of oblations possessed a miraculous 
power, by virtue of which the Bréhmays did not perish, while the Bauddhas entered dosih. — 
(182) Then a Brahman of the Kiéyaps (gJire), Ohandradéva by name, underwent austerities, 
In order to please Nila, the lord of the serpents and protector of the country. — (183) Having 
appeared to him, Nila stopped the plague of snow, and pronounoed again the rites of his Purina. 
— (184) As the first Chandradéva removed the plague of Yakshas, thus the second removed 
the intolerable plague of Bhikshus (or Basddkas) in this country. 
l (To be continued.) 





THB INSORIPTIONS, OF PIYADASI. 

BY M. E. BENART, MEMBRE DE L'INBIITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.B., and revised by the Author. 
(Continned from p. 9). 

FIFTH NDIOT. 

Prinsep, Le. pp. 590 ff. (of. p. 965). 

TEXT. 


DévànampiyÓ Piyadasi lija hêvah ahi [.] eadvisativese 
abhisiténa má imáni j&táni' avadhiyáni kațini mêyatha 

sukà siliki alunó' chakaviké hashed namdtmukhd gélijó 
jatêki ambikapiliki dadi anathikamachh’ védavéyaké 
pexnasasó simalé 


savà chatupedà yá paşibhôgah në êti’ ma cha khidiyuif [.] ajakan} 
édak# .chà sükali chi gabhint va páyumfni va avadhiya piimka(f) 
pi cha kini Assztmisiké [.] vadhikokujÁ' nô kateviyó [.] tasK?) sejtvé* 
nó jhipêtariyê [.] divd anajbly8 yi viisiyð' và nô jbApêtawiyé [.] 


^*^ mea? P. ae core warn? p m. ewa P O. 
pesa PENIS Uit iube S NE NE d 


Cip di uei Dr., Bühler agrees (K. E. p. 71). Preade "EUN TETUU TA for which Kielhorn 
ecajesinres SUT EERTE. et w ET p O. 

RMT P. Hor references to-the Dirvas and Abhistras see ante, Vol. XIV. p Hee pasa 
and Thoth. 

^ ANANT p. Kayang fanum: p. 

"^ agaa: P O. The first half of thin verse refers io a passage of the Ntlomsia.-Puriqa, sa extract of 
whieh has been given by Dr. Bühler, K. B. p. 48. There Kiéyape-Chandradéva is said to hare delivered 
the eocuiry, with TNTla's belp, from cold and from the Piélobas, foc whors Kalhase sabsiibuies the Takubas. 
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ll jirêna jtvó nd pusitaviyé [.] tisu chêtummiêsisu? tisdyah purhnamisiyam 

12 tni divaskni ch&vudasarh petnedaseth patipadiyé dhuváyá chi 

18 anupêsathah machhé avadhiy& nó pi vikótaviyó [.] Stàni yévà divashni 
1 14 mágsvanasi kêvalabhêgasi” yini sihnáni pi jivanikfyini 

15 nô hathtaviyani (.] sjh&m!pekha&y8 chiyudasdyé painadeakyó tisiyé 

16 panivasuné tisu chñturnmásbisu  sudivasky&8 gÓn8 nô nflakhitaviyd*° 

17 ajakó ójaká sůkalð évápi ain nflakhiyati nô nflakhitaviyd [.] 

18 tisàyë punávasuns cháturmisiyd oháütuihmssipakháy8 asvasi gônaså 

19 lakhanà nô kafaviyb [.] yáva sadvimsativasaabhisitána mê “sira 

20 sCchtalikiyë pamnarimti baidhanamêkhini? katini [.] 


NOTHS, 


1. The neuter jáimk can only be taken here in the meaning of jéH, ‘race,’ ‘species,’ 
of animals, I have drawn attention elsewhere to another example of this use of the word 
(Mahdvasiu, I. 598). Avadhiyáni kajámi, ‘have been established, specified’ as not to be alain. 

2. This enumeration of names of animals constitutes one of the principal difficulties 
of the present edict. Several words for which lexicographers provide us with no Sanskrit 
equivalents, remain obscure, and, as we are dealing with technical terms, etymology, even when 
it does appeer with probable clearness, cannot lend us assistance. Fortunately this ignorance, 
much though i$ may be regretted, does not interfere with the general comprehension of the 

; the more exact identification of some of the animals to which we cannot assign names, 
would be of small importance to us. The future, as it extends the range of our knowledge, will 
doubtless fill up many of these lacuna, What we are now certain of is that the enumeration 
which commences with sfyathd includes the words ses chatupadi—bhddzyatt. It is there only 
that the general prohibition ceases. What follow are temporary or special interdicta, and 
accordingly the first word of the next sentence can only beajaké. We thus find classed under the 
general heading not only aquatic animals and birds, but also terrestrial animals, quadrupeds. The 
iube and éfrika are well known ; and it is with alema, i.e. aruna, that our doubts commence. 
I do not know what connection Prinsep (p. 965) claims to exist between arwsa, the mythical 
haH-bird charioteer of the Aurora, and the species of crane known to Anglo-Indians as the adjutant 
bird; bat I am willingly disposed to admit that his Pandita saw correctly in identifying our 
aluna with this bird to. The Bt. Petersburg Dictionary only so far recognizes aruga as an animal, 
by describing tt (after Suéruta) as ‘a little poisonous animal.’ The names on each side of aluna 
here scarcely allow us to imagine such a meaning, but refer us to some kind of bird. Nandt. 
makha, aocording to Bufruta, appears to be applied to an aquatic bird; I have no means for 
determining the real ame. Gia is altogether uncertain, the identification with gridkra, 
allowed by Prinsep'’s pandika, cannot be upheld. The origin of the word, however, does not 
appear to be particularly obscure, Sanakyit has many names of birds into the formation of which 
alā appears as s seoond member. Such are eyéghráía, dhémyéja; and we have in this word 
probably s new example, which I would transcribe as gæirája, from giri, ‘a mountain.’ Jatthd 
ta bai, offers no difficulties. This word appears to wind up for the present the exumeration 
of birds; not because the word ambdhepilibd (kiptliba, at Alh&bád) is clear, but because the Pali 
kipillika, tho Sanskrit piptiké, seems to give us the key to the second member of the, compound. 
‘With regard to the first member, I cannot agree with Prinsep either in recognising the Sanskrit 
embd, or in adopting, for the whole compound, the meaning “ mother-ant,” i.e. ‘‘Queen-ant;” The 
legislative specification would become, through its minuteness, too diffücult'to grasp. I am hence 
driven to choose betwoen dmra, ‘a mango-tree,”” (which we shall, by the way, meet subsequently: 
under the feminine form ekba), and ambu, ‘water.’ In the latter case, the tarmination would be 8 
cause of surprise, but the inexactitude of the vocalio notation in our texts gives us some margin, 
and, subject to correction, I imagine that what is here alluded to is some animal designated by 
the periphrase ‘waterant.’ From one point of view the conjecture is satisfactory, for the name 
appropriately heads a series of aquatic animals. Thus, the word which immediately follows, and 
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of which the correct form (of. M. and A.)is dude, means “a small species of tortoise.” We next 
have certainly to deal with a fish, machka, ie. matsya ; as for the former part of the compound 
I would not take it, with Prinsep, as corresponding to anarthika, but as the equivalent. of 
anasthika. The fish in question is named as “the boneless one,” perhaps figuratively, and on 
account, for example, of its extreme suppleness, Tho cerebral fh appears to me to recommend 
thia etymology. 1 learn from Mr..Grierson that, at the present day, in Magadha, the prawn is 
said to have no bones, It is not eaten by Vaishyavas. I can imagine only one possible trans- 
oription for tédertyaka,—vaidervéyaka, Darot means the expanded hood of a snake, and 
we can suppose that vidervi or, which oome to the same thing, its patronymic form 
veidarsfya, might allude to some fish as resembling s snake ‘less the hood.’ It could 
thus, for example, mean “an eel;" but this is à pure hypothesis, for I do not meet the word in 
the Sanskyit dictionaries. From the sense of ‘swelling’ given for puppuja, it is natural to 
think that gasig£pupw[aka is applied to a particular fish of the Ganges, remarkable for some 
protuberance. The sasürmjemackha should ba the same as the #añkwoki, or ‘skate-fish’ of 
Sanskrit lexicographers. There is only between them; & shade of pronunciation which is 
sufficiently explained by the Prikrit weakening of ok into j. The next word heads the list 
of terrestrial animals,—at least it does go in its second half, sayaka, which is, I think, in 
Sanskrit falyaka, ‘the porcupine.’ The first member is doubtful. We, however, méet in 
Yájfevalkya, I. 177, the porcupine (under the form éallaka) associated with the tortoise 
(kachchhapa) and one is strongly tempted to search for & similar association here, and 
to take kaphaja as equivalent to the Sanskrit hamajha. Iadmit that the phonetic transition 
is the reverse of regular, but the objection would not be absolute, especially for'& kind’ 
of proper name, which was in frequent use, and which, even under its olassical form, beara 
all the characteristics of a popular origin. Moreover, these two animals are mentioned in 
the verse of the Dharmaéistra above quoted, as being allowed to be eaten, and it is therefore 
natural that they should not be included here in the final category of saes chatupadé, fo. The 
same verse speaks of the hare, baja, which we also meet in our past«esasé, whether the latter 
word is a mere equivalent of baka, or whether tho addition of parse marks a particular species 

For simala, I cannot discover any Sanskrit equivalent, the correspondence of which would be ' 
either phonetically regular, or at least justifiable. Samgaks is the Sanskrit shenda, and means a 
bull living at liberty. For Sbapiskda I cannot offer a certain translation. At least the form 
and the existence of the word are vouched for, for we meet it elsewhere in Pali. In Mahkdoagga, 
vi. 17, 6, it is narrated how the Bhikshus leave outside the monasteries the provisions which 
have been brought to them, and «kkepiadabépi khádenti chórépi harenii ; ‘thé ukkapindakas oat 
them, the thieves carry them off. The two last items in the list, sfiakepÓia and gámakapóta, 
which admit of no hesitation, and evidently referring to two species of pigeons, appear to 
authorise the restoration of pelasatá to palepeté. 4.6. ‘ turtle-dove.’ The correction of 4j into 
L is very easy, and, no matter how well these inscriptions are engraved, in our reproductions 
there is no want of clear instances in which corrections are necessary. If the new revisions 
definitely guaranteed the reading palasstf, we should be driven to recognize the Pali 
peraraté, and to translate it by ‘rhinoceros’ (of. Trenokner, P£ Miscell., L, 50), which would 
look very singular here. 

8. Prinsep, while construing the sentence wrongly, correctly recognised the meaning of 
the expreasion pafibhdgask 414, ‘to enter into, to serve for consumption.’. The king, who wished ' 
to restrain as much as possible the slaughter of animals, naturally forbade in general terms the 
killing of all those which did not serve for urgent’ needs, and of which therefore the slaughter 
was not indispensable. I suppose that pajibhêga does not refer exclusively to nourishment, 
but in general to all the needs which dead animals could serve to satisfy. If it were otherwise, 
na cha kAddiyat would only repeat the idea without adding anything new. 

4. After the general and absolute prohibitions come those which are accidental and 
"temporary. Afakanénf gives no sense. We require & feminine singular, and there is no place 
here for a neuter plural The slight correction of | te + gives the reading ajekd béni 
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equivalent io ejakd kku, which is completely satisfactory (of. I, 161). The particle bé» 
reappears in the next phrase. -The pangita of Prinsep, warned by the neighbouring gabhisi, 
hit upon the true meaning of the following adjective. We cannot, however, transoribe it as 
peyascint, but prefer to read plyeménd, which easily gives the meening of ‘in milk, suckling.’ 
We should also read avedhiyd and not avedhdyc, and, with R. and M., péiaka instead of 
pátaka, Asaskmdrika is necessarily formed from 4-shed-mésa; and it is. therefore, in short, 
forbidden to slaughter the mothers (goats, ewes, and sows) when they are with yong, or when 
they are suckling, and their young when they are less than six months old. 

5. Vadari means. ‘a ennuoh,’ and sedki-kukkw[a own only be taken as a compound ' 
signifying, ‘ oapon. 

6. Tuas seyleh has un exact counterpart in tho expression sajfodni prégaléni of Mahávasix, 
T. 23, 5, * one may not toast alive any living thing,’ 

. 7. This vihihel refers to the destruction of game, brought about by burning down the 
forest in which it Hives. : 
, 8 We have here, at the conclusion Saa idol baa ajan. Jaka is ake 
explanation of which offers more than one difflonlty. We shall consider them together. We 
mue (e pepe Wan wh Swe parie wasu cs. kaken fomite dala ed odio ob D aa 
and Jaugada. Shown in a tabular form these series are ~ 


A. B I g 
Hew hdi whmnd ros ajhamtpakhdys tiadyf 
ibid deessdni — 
chévudasaih tisdyl chdiwhmdnpakhdyé 
pundvarund 
| pebpaddyé. ° Han ehdhahm din 
dhurdyé chá anepisáthas ` swdecaskyl 
With which oompaze the following in the Detached Edicta :— 

E ri, 

awoh dimak m dee tisêna nakkaiéne (Dh,) | tisanakkaténa (Dh.) 


enuckétvsundsap tisfnam (J.) aeutiscsh (J.) 

I muss ures warn my readers that, in spite of the anslogy of the words, the passages 
in the Detached Bdiote.do not appear to me to have an exact similarity with those in the above 
Table, Ido not ider thet in the two cases the meanings are the same, and moreover, the 
forms used, differ. 1t if we begin by comparing between each other the expressions of the 
two Detached Bdicts, we shall find that the second omits the word enuchdiwhmdseh, Ac 
both instanoos refer to the publio recitation of the ediots themselves, it is impossible to imagine 
any reason for suggesting an intentional difference between the two passages: It appears to me 
to be indisputable that the fisenakhatésa or agutisak of the second means exactly the samo, as 
the more developed phrase of the first, I first, therefore, conclude thabaevchdivahwm dom does not 
restrict the sense, but merely calls attention to the particulars defined by the simple expression 
tishna nakhaiéaa, The relation between the two expressions cannot be the same as that which 
ought to exish here between the first two'in our list À., for, as a matter of fact, if the thamatio 
elements are the same in each case, the grammatical forms used sre very different. The femi. 
nines chdtwhmdel and tied can only, conformably to usage, mean < the full-moon corresponding to 
each of the festivals called chdiurmdsyas (four-monthly) and ‘ the fuIl-moon in conjunction with 
the sakshaira Tishys’ (of; the formation of Srévaed, according to Phnini, IV. 2, 5); while, on 
thej other hand, #isêna wakkaióna cannot mean ‘the full moon of Tishys,’ but signifies literally 
‘ander the sakshaira Tishya. Again, anwchdiaimdsak cannot be analysed as-emuokatwr- 
mésaidh, and translated ‘every four months’ for the 4, in this hypothesis, would be 
unexplainable. The only possible transcription is anschdturmédsyash, ‘at cach of the festivals 
called ohdturmdsyae,' and so in fact we find the same enw actually combined with the name of 
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an undoubted festival in owwpüsathax, ‘at each wpóseiha. After this analogy, and being 
given the fact that enwitsas (peas, Puexablstfso ery equivale terms, we must render all 
in: expressions, tisma makkaióna, tisdna, &o., as ‘at the festival of Tishya.’ The addition 

of anwohdinukm4scsh proves, in short, that a festival, corresponding in date to that of the three 
annual sacrifices of the Brahmans is referred to; and it is clear that the dates of these 
eaorifioeg, being fixed by the occurrences of three definite full-moons, could not regularly, 
in accordance with astronomical rules, correspond with one and the same nakshaira, My two- 
fold conclusion is therefore; (1) that the quotations from the Detached Hdiots must be translated 
‘at the fostival of Tishya’ and ‘at the festival of Tishya, which is celebrated at each of the 
chdturmdsya festivals’ ; and (2) that these data are without imiportance in regard to our present 
passage, in the interpretation of whith they cannot sak Aa AGA le antes pen aaa han 
principally interests us at present. 

. Ta this warlea A. a- group at ist apraka Sasan by luv gata din, or This is ‘the 
words fk divaséns, &o, that is to say ‘ three days, the fourteenth, the. fifteenth (of the month), 
and the pratipad (ar-first day of the following half month). It is evident tha$ this indication 
must depend on what-precedes for the necessary specification of what particular month or 
months is or are referred to ; and regarding this the only doubt which can bo raised is whéther 
ik depends only on isfy gh pudinendsiyad (T acoopt this reading providionally} or whuther’ also 
on itsis cokétwkmdstou. If we ‘depended merely on grammar, we might hesitate, but the dats 
following, dhuvdyé chá anupteathan, settle the question. ` These: ‘words oan only be ‘translated 
by ‘and on the fixed day, each spésatha,’ or in other words, ‘ and, generally, on each day of 
wpéeatha.' The use of dirwea in ihe first of the fourteen (rook) Edicte may be 
with this. ' Now, as each day of the full-moon is necessarily n day of upésatha, to separately 
mention the three fnll-moons of the months in which the festival called chdiwrmdsya is, osle- 
, brated, would be merely superfluous, and we must therefore look upon the whole of the first 
part of the sentence down to dhwedyf as a single compound, and translate ‘Besides the full. 
moons of the months in which the festival chéiurmásya is celebrated, and the full-moon of 
bie EEPE AT LT day following. I- admit that hitherto the 
reading pustsowdriyad has been considered as certain, but I must confess that I am very far 
myself from thinking it to be so. T shall Bayu apre -to say about this, after: having explained 
the two last series. 

‘OF these, the third presents soaroely any uncertainty. Ii includes ‘ the fall-moon in con- 
junction with Tishya, the full-moon in. conjunction with Punarvast, and the full-moon which 
corresponds to each of the ckdturmdsya ‘sacrifices.’ As for the last term, cMiviindsipahhdod, 
ehdtvemdstpakeha moans, According to custom, the half-lunation which follows the full-moon 
“(each full-mioon) called chdturmdst; and, as here one day in particular is referred to, the 
feminine cMivikandsipakkd (which, of course, is to be construed with &thi understood) certainly 
represents the first day of this half-lunation. It is thus exactly equivalent to the pafipad&yé, 
of tho first list, inasmuch as this word depends on tiss chdiwhndsten, I may add that the 
difference of form between the singular okdiwkmásiyé, which we have here to designate each of 
dhe ohdfwrmdst fall moons, and the plural ites chivinésire of series A., would naturally (if it ' 
wore neosssary) add confirmation to, the explanation which I have just-given of the litter 
phrase. Tt establishes an intentional distinction between the two cases, and, the sense being 
certain in the present enumeration, we are'left no alternative except to adoptfor the phrase ii 
series A. the interpretation, which for independent reasons we have already adopted. = 

The three first terms of series B. give no room for doubt. Athamspakhd is tho equivalent, 
ina slightly irregular form of construction, of pahshésh(awd, “the eighth day of the half 
lunation” (of. e.g. Dhammap., p. 404: chdtuddast pafchadast yéva pabbhassa affhami), thai in 
to say, of each lunation. To this the Sinhalese expresion elawaka (ashfepaksha) (Sp. Hardy, 
Bast. Monach. p. 296) dzactly-oorresponds, “But it is doubtful if the 14 and the 15 refer only 
to the 14th and 15th of the month, £e. of the first half, thus corresponding to the fall-moon, ‘or 
whether they apply also to the second fortnight of edh month. .To judge from modern custome 
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(of. Bp. Hardy, loc. cit), one would be inclined to the first solution ; but, as the idea of a triple 
spdeatha in each half lunation is expresaly borne witness to by the Mahkéeagga (IL 4, 2), I have - 
no hesitation in considering that such is also the intention of the king in this passage. It is 
true that great uncertainty appears to have prevailed in the tradition about the wpéásašha, ' The 
samo work, a little further cn (IL. 14, 1) only admits 'two- wpósuihas, those of the 14th and of 
the 15th,’ but, on the other hand, another passage (II. 84, 8-4) speaks expressly of the pájipada . 
upésatha, that is to say, that which corresponds to the first day of the month (the amawaka 
of Sinhalese terminology). I do not doubt, however, that Piyadasi considered this day as 
hallowed by a religious consecration: It is on this one day that the difference between the generio 
expression, dhuvdyé awupñsatktih, of series À., and our series B., depends; if this more concise 
expression is not repeated here, it must necessarily beso in order to exolude some element which 
it contains, and that element can only. be the pratipad. With regard to the rest of the list, I 
would refer to what has been said about series A. and the plural Hew chátuibwdsirn ; here again, ` 
all the full-moons being comprised in the dates chdvudastyé and pasknudasdyd, the terms tisdyé 
and chdiwkméslew have no use except as determinative of the last word, sudivasdys. I regret ` 
that this last term is obeoure to me, for I know of no parallel examples of the technical use of 
the word. We evidently want here something different from s vague astrological expression 
corresponding, I suppose, to the Védic sudinaivé and (of. Weber, Dis Véd. Nachrichten von den 
Naksh. 11. 815). A comparison with the other lists ought to guide us. We shall subsequently 
see that the acta successively forbidden by the king necessarily constitute a series of decreasing 
gravity. It is therefore d priori more than probable that the lists of reserved days, admitting 
the faot that there is a distinction) should be reduced in parallel lines: the second should 
contain leas than: the first; and the third lees again than the second ; but all the days excepted 
in tho two last should be included in the first, In a general fashion, this. conjecture is at first 
sight justifled. Between list B. and list O. it is verified in detail, provided that ok4hakmásipakká 
can be: incladed under the Jast head of B.—#lsu chatwhmdslew endivasd, for the full-moons of 
Tishya, Punarvast and the chdturmdsyas are included under the two first terms chdoudesd and 
On the other hand, to establish an anslogy between A. and B. the last portion 
of B., étsdyé to eudtvasd must be included in A. either in the last term, dhupéyé chá anupleathank, 
or in the last but one, #su—pafipad4yé. In the first case, the three first terms of B. inolude all 
the days of upésatha except the pdtipada wpósaiha, and sudivasá ought to designate the first 
of the month, the first of the light half (of the month of which the full-moon is in conjunction 
with Tiahya, or Punarvasü, or one of the three months of chdturmdsya). In the second cast, it 
would designate the firat of the dark half which follows (the full-moons in question) To sum 
up, therefore, O. appears to reguire that sudivasá should designate the 16th of the months 
above referred, and A. permits this interpretation. The conclusion follows that we are driven to: 
admit that B. practically had in view ‘the days whioh come after the full moons in conjunction 
with Tishya and with Punarrasé, and after the full moons of the months of cháturmdsya." 
It may seem, perhaps, somewhat surprising that the name swdévasa, ‘lucky day’ should be 
applied to the first of the dark half for in general it is the light half, which is oonmidered as 
particularly. auspicious; but the soruple must necessarily vanish before the positive fact, 
witnessed by the perfectly clear testimony of our first list, that the day in question, at least in 
the lunations specified, was considered as having 6 religious consecration. - 
This necessary agreement between our three lists upon which I have just insisted, leads ns 
to one last remark. The expreesion físdyaii puaknamásiyash of A, should surprise the reader : 
tisdyash alone would be sufficient, as all the following ‘lista attest, We should rather éxpect tp 
find pwAnamdst added to Hew chdiwAmdstew, the first full-moons indicated, if it were added any- 
where. On the other hand, the full-moon in conjunction with Punarvast plays so impórtani.a 
partin the subsequent lists that it is out of the question that it should not be here also. How 
could it be permissible to slaughter animals on @ day on which it was nob permissible even to 
. mark thom? I have therefore no hesitation in maintaining that, instead of pwkmamdsiycm, 
pusévasuyod should stand here. Ido not deny that such a correction may appear bold, in the 
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face of the agreement, which, at least apparently, exists between different yersions dispersed in 
different places; but nevertheless, whatever the difüoulües.may be; whether this agreement 
actually exists; or whether it is lees real than the eyes of explore; led away by a first 
reading, in appearance very simple, of the Dehli pillar, believed ; to whatever medium, to 
whatever accident it may be due, I cannot prevent myself from seeing in pudinamdsiyam a certain 
error for pusávastyax. This last word, it may be added, has itself had a very unlucky fate. 
In the two following lists, our facsimiles give varné. The first reproduction in the Asiatic 
Researches is the only one which indicates, at least in the second instance, the true reading, 
and gives pundvapuyé for punávasuys. If need be, the form pundvasuaf could be explained, but ` 
it would be with difficulty ; and considering the close resemblance which existe between the 
signs | and L, I have little donbt but that we cught to restore the only normal form, -vasuyé, 

9. The two words xégavana and kévaíabhóga offer some difficulty. The derivation is 
clear (katveriabhéga), but neither appears to be used in the literature known to us. They might 
without violence be treated a4 proper names, but why should the king mention partionlarly 
two specified localities, in the vicinity, for instance, of his capital, in edicts intended to be 
published over his whole empire P This conjecture is therefore improbable. What does appear 
to me to be certain ia that of these two terms the former relates to hunting, and the latter 
to fishing. . A passage, which is unfortunately corrupt, in the MaAdvastw (I. 24 and notes) leads 
me to think of the kinds of parks in which game was preserved either to protect it from theft 
or for gradual consumption: nágavana “elephant park," might refer to an enclosure of this 
: desoription ;. and kévafabhóga might mean a fish-pond, such as exists in all countries. The king 
would prohibit ihe slaughter, on certain specifled days, of any kind of animal whatever, 
whether quadrupeds or fishca, even those which their dwelling-place destines to an early death. 

10, The only obscure word here is the verb xflakhsyats. Prinsep naturally thought of the 
verb raksh, but I do not see how it is possible tc explain a nfrakshatt, nor, if we elude this 
difficulty, how to draw any reasonable sense from it. We must try the verb laksh. There can 
be no doubt that the next sentence turns on the prohibition of lekshaga, which is used in a well- 
known sira of Panini (VI. 8, 115) to mean the marks, swastika, mast, &o., which, as the 
scholiast explains, they make on the ears of cattle to distinguish the owner of each. This mean- 
ing exactly suits our word lakhana, for bullocks and horses are, in fact, domestic animals, and 
consequently fitted for receiving marks of this kind. But what are we to do with aflakhaty 
in the present sentence P It is natural to look again for the Sanskrit laksh in the root lakh; 
bat, on the other hand, it is evident that there is a considerable difference between the two 
operatiqns snocessively enumereted, This follows not only from the differance in the terms 
‘used, in the prefix added in the first case, and omitted in the second, but also from the oircum- j 
stance that in both, partly at least, the same animals, bnllooks- (génasa), are dealt with. The 
-long $ which occurs almost consistently throughout all the versions, of allakMiyais, shows that 
the true transcription can only be nirlaksh, and this analysis does, in fact, admit of a very simple 
translation. If we refer to a recognized meaning cf lakshena, ‘the sexual parts,’ a denomi- 
„nativo sirlakshey would mean ‘to out,’ ‘to castrate,’ and, ss a matter of faot, all the animals 
mentioned, being domestico ones, are of that clasa which could be so mutilated. I believe thas 
I can identify the same meaning iù nirlakshaga as opposed to lakshaxavani in a passage in the 
Bémbyana (Gorr. II. 118, 5) which is quoted by the St. Petersburg Dictionary, but interpreted, 
"wrongly as I think, in a much vaguer fashion. It will now be seen why I spoke above of a 
decreasing gradation in the series of oases dealt with by our edict. The first prohibitions deal 
with the: slaughter of animals; the second series interdiots their castration ; and the third, the 
"nfliotion upon them of a much lighter suffering, which might oonsist, for example, in slitting 
khe ear. 

` ll. The meaning of this last sentence has, I think, been well defined by Lassen (IL! 272, 

n.) although I do not adopt the meaning of ‘execution’ which he claims directly for bendhewa. 

Bakdhenemthbha means literally ‘deliverance frcm bonds,’ ‘setting at liberty,’ bot if ihe 
ting only spoke of setting ab liberty twenty-five prisoners in ‘twanty-five years, the. royal 
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clemency yronld appear but moderate, while, on the other hand, the repetition of twenty-five 

amnesties in as many years would be equivalent to the suppression of all punishment. 
1 consider, therefore, remembering the connection in the fourth edict between the words baskdka- 
nabadha and patavadha while they sre nevertheless not synonyms, that Piyadasi here speaks 
only of important prisoners, and that, as in the last edict, this qualification is here applied 
exclusively to those condemned to death. This is indeed, also, the only interpretation which 
would justify the presence of this declaration in this place, at the end of an edipt consecrated to 
recommending a general respect of life, | 

The following translation rèsulta from the preceding observations :—~ 


TRANSLATION. 


Thus mith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas :—In the twenty-seventh year after my 
coronation have I forbidden the slaughter of any of the animals belonging to the’ following 
tribes; that is to say,—perrota, mainas, arunas, chakravdkas, flamingos, sendtmukhas, gavrájas, 
bats, water-ants(P), the tortoises called dugi, the fishes called anasihikes, vaidervtyakas, puppujas 
of the Ganges, the fishes called das wja, turtles and porcupines, parwašašes (P), simalas (P),~ bulls 
which wander at liberty, foxes (P), turtle-doves, white pigeons, village pigeons, and all kinds of ` 
quadrupeds which do not enter into consumption and which are not articles of food.. As for 
sho-goats, ewes, and sows, they may not be slaughtered when they are with young or are in 
milk, nor their offspring when leas than six months bld.: Osponing fowls is prohibited, ndr 
is i$ allowed to roest alive any living being. It is forbidden to set fire to a forest either in malice 
or in order to kil] the animals which dwell thergin. It is forbidden to make use of living beings 
in order to feed living beings. At the three fyll-moons of the chdturmdsyas, at the. full-moon 
which is in conjunction with the nakehaira Tishya, at that whiph is in oonjynotion with _ 
the nakshaira Punarvast, on the ]4th and the 15th and on the day whioh follows the full-moon, 
and generally on each day of upésatha, it is forbidden either to kil] fish or to offer them 
for sale. On the same days it is forbidden to kill either animals confined m gameperks or in 
fahponds or any other kind of liying being. On the 8th, the ] 4th, and the 15th of each lunar 
fortnight, and on the da} which follow the full-mocns of Tishya, af Punarvasf and of the three 
- oMiurmásyas, it ia forbi to castrate ox, he-goat, ram, boer, or any other anjmal, which is 
usually oastrabod. Qn the day of. the full-moon of Tishya, of Punarvast, of the chdtwrmdsyas, 
and on the first day of the fortnight which follows the full:moon of a chdturmdsya, it is forbid- 
den to mark either ox or horse, In the course of the twenty-six years which have. elapsed . 
since my coronation, I haye set at liberty twenty-five [men condemned to death]. 

(To be continued.) 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARHSE INSCRIPTIONS, = 
BY J. F. FLHNT, BO.0.8., M.E.A.8., OIB. f 
No. 174—Corraz-Prava GRANT oF THE TIME OF A3ITATALA— Vra Sacra 1981. 


I edis this inscription, which has not previously been published, from. the original plates, 
which I obtained for examination, in April, 1888, from the Bombay Secretariat. I have no 
information as to where they were found, or as to the owner of them, . 

The plates; which are inscribed on one side only, pre two in number, each measuring 
about l4 by 94”. The edges of them were into rims, to protect the writing; and the 
inscription is well preserved and very legible roughout,—In the lower part of the first plate, 
and the upper part of the second, there arp holes for two rings; bat only one qing is now 
forthooming. Itis a plain copper ring, about 17 thick and 21" in diameter, Is had been cui 
when the grant came under my notice ; ‘but there are no indications of a seal having been 
attached to this ring and abstracted from it. In ho first plate, the ring-holes were original] 
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made at the top; but they were filled in-egain with circular pieces of copper. The seal, if 
there was one attached to either of the rings, is not now forthooming. In the lower proper 
left corner of the second plate, however, after the end of the inscription, there are ved the 
mun and moon, and the figure of a god, seated, and facing full-front. As the god is four-faced, 
as Wall’ as four-armed, and seems to be sested on a water-lily, it must be a representation of 
Brahman.— Tho weight of the two plates is 10 lbs. 1 ox, and of the ring, 8 ox; total, 10 lbs. 
4 os. — The characters are Nigart, of ihe regular type of the period and locality to which 
the inscription refers itself. They include, in line 81, the decimal figures 1, 2, and 3. The 
engraving is good; the interiors of the letters are so filled in with rast, that any marks of the - 
working of the tool cannot be observed. The plates are thick and substantial; and the letters 
do not show through on the reverse sides at all—The language is Sanskrit. And the insorip- 
tion is in-prose throughout ; except for two invocatory verses ab the commencement, and nine 
benedictive and imprecatory verses quoted in lines 14 to 16 and 28 to 81. The text oontains 
some technical fiscal terms which require explanation ; talabkédydghfaakenelakavundhaka, in 
lines 19-20: and serv-tbhyantera-siddM, in line 20. And in line 19 we have the word baxkafa, 
which has been met with in other passages in the senso of ‘boundary,’ in whioh it is ' 
used here, — In respeot of orthography the only points that coall for notice are—(1) the 
preferential use of the anusedra instead of the proper nasal, e. g. in paripa:éhayaH, line 7; 
desdawéyaba, lino 9; and ashg(brítya, line 17; thongh-the proper, nasal is used in maadalam, 
line 8, and vindu, line 15, and elsewhere; and (2) the use of v for b throughout, e. g. in 
vibhartist, lino 1; vr£kmasapáfek&t, lino 2; and lawdha, lino 5; except once, in lino 28, where 
a distinct form for b seems to be used in the word bakubhir, . 
The inscription refers iteelf to the reign of the Ohaulukya king Ajayapals of 

Anhilw4d. But the grant recorded in it was made by one of his feudatories, the MahAmanda- _ 
lésvara Vaijalladéva, who, as we learn from line 17, belonged to the Oh&humána lincege,—or, 
as the name is actually written here, Ohahuyéya,—and who had the government of the mandala 
or provino on the banks of the river Narmada; and the charter was issued from the city of- 
Brahmanspstaka. The inscription is non-sdetarian ; the object of it being to record the grant 
of a village to a satirdydrs or charitable alms-house, for the purpose of feeding Brihmags. . š; 


The places mentioned in the inscription are Anahilapêtaka, the capital of Ajayapila and” . 


his ancestors; Brêhmanapêtaka, the towa from which Vaijalladéva issued the charter; | 
Alavidagamva, the village granted, which is defined as being in the group of villages known as 
the Makhulagamva Forty-two-villages, belonging to the Parna pathaka ; and Khangóhaka, 
the village in which was situated the satirdgdra to which the grant was made. ` Anghilapátaka, 
or, ag the name was sometimes written, Apahillapataka, is perhaps better known under the 
somewhat later and slightly corrupted name of Anhilwad or Anhilwadapatan. It is said, in 
the Jain chronicles, and elsewhere, to have been founded in Vikrama-Sathvat 802 by the 
Paramira king Vanarijs ;" and it appears to hava passed from the possession of the Paramáras 
into that of the Chiwada kings; and to Lave been aoquired from the latter by the first 
Ohaulukya king, Mûlaråja, in Vikrems-Samvat' 997. It was subsequently laid waste; but the 
date of this event appears not yet to have been properly fixed; for, whereas Col. J. W. Wataon* 
` seems to attribute the destruotion of the oity to the armies of Al&-ud-dfn in Vikroma-Samvat 
1297, we find it still mentioned, as the capital of Vísaladóva,' in Vikrama-Samvat 1917. It is 
now represented by the modern town of Patan,” the chief town of a Sub-Division of the same ` 
name in the Gaikwár's Dominions, about sixvy-five miles in & north-woeterly direction from 
Ahmadabad. The other places remain to be identified. 

The record contains two dates, In line 1]ff., in connection with the making. of the 

grant, we have the details of Vikrema-Sa:hvat 1231, expressed fully in words, and not distinctly 


Pig Peer Tok EVE p. aca line 9. The prm i iliams Sanskrit Diotionary ure 
í mail, defensiva a armour; an iron hook ind an feed aa Mandan, ND trata thie toot kone, “to go.’ 


+ ands, Vol XI. p. 883 Val IY. pp. LO, 147. » 3 anta, Vol. JV. p. 1471. 

* anis, Vol. IV. p. 148. * ante, Vol VI. p. 12 

` 5 The * Pattan, Pu Asbalal, Axhalvar Patan, and Anhilware Patan,’ of maps, ko. Indian 
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specified either as current or as expired, the mohth Kiritika, the bright fortnight, the 


eleventh éiki, and Séimadina or Monday; and we are told that, when Vaijalladéva made the 
grant, he had fasted on this day, and had done worship to the gods Siva and Vishnu at the 
Karttik-ddyapans fostiv&l And in line 81 we have the details, for either the writing or the 
assignment of the charter, of the same month, fortnight, and year, here expressed in decimal 
figures; and of the thirteenth civil day (and, with it, the thirteenth £i), coupled with 
Budha, £e. Budhavira or Wednesday. The English equivalente ought io be found in 
A.D. 1178 or 1174, according as the given year, whether referred to the northern or to the 
. southern reckoning of the era, is to be taken as current or as expired. And we have to note 
thet the first of the given iiA is the well-known prabédhinl or sithdna.ékidai, when Vishnu 
wakes up from his four-months’ slumber; and that the text distinctly intimates that the grant 
was made to celebrate this éiki and ita festival. The results, however, are not altogether 
satisfactory. By Prof. K. L. Ohhaire's Tables, I find that— 

In (northern and) southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1281 current, Kárttika fukla 11 ended on 
Thursday, 18th October, A.D. 1178, at about 51 ghajts after mean anri; a Ana and 
Kirttika fukla 18 ended on Saturday, 20th October, at about 48 gh, 2 p. 

And in (northern and) southern: Vikramà-Bamvat 1292 current (1231 expired), Karttike 
fukla 11 ended on Tuesday, 8th October, A.D. 1174, at about 92 ghajls; and. Karttika énkls 
18 ended on Thursday, ‘10th October, at about 19 gh, 25 p. The tithis began respectively 
on Monday, 7th October, at about 88 gh. Š p, and on Wednesday, 9th October, at about 
25 gh. 89 p. And these dates would do, if we could apply tho tithis as current tithis. 
But there is no justification for the quotation of the current iM, in recording the writing 
or thé assignment of the charter, And both Mr. Sh. B. Dikshis and Prof. Kielhorn have 
informed me that there is no rule by which the fasting and oeremonies connected with the 
prabêdhint-4k4daH, can have been performed in this case on the Monday. Aooordingiy, even 
the eleventh ¿itki cannot have been quoted here as a current tithi, And the dates thus 
obtained for the commencement of the two tithis are nob admissible. 

But, in (northern and) southern Vikrama-Sarhvat 1233 current (1232 expired), 
Karttika bukls 11 ended, as required, on Monday, 27th October, A.D. 1175, at about 
37 gh. 28 p. ; and Karttika kukla 18 ended on Wednesday, 39th October, at about 95 gk. 
80 p. These results satisfy the requirements of the case, sis. that both the given isêkss should 
have been quoted, and must be applied, as ended Athis; and these seem certainly tò be 
the reel days that were intended. Accordingly, as there is nothing to raise & suspicion 
that the grant is'other than an suthéhtio one, we must conclude that, in spite of the distinct 
reoord in words as well asin figures, we have here a genuine mistake in respect of the 
given year; and that 1231 was wrongly written for 1232, which is to be applied as an expired . 
year, end, in consideration of the sdana Se bi ka noa renqa o pu par dose 
southern reokoning of the era. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 


1 Ôh’ Svasti il Jayb-bhyudayak-oha H Jayati? Vyômskêáðbesau yah sarggiya 
vi(bi)bhartti tim |' eimdavhh firasi lêkhim — jagad-v!j-hhkur-£- 


2 kpitim i Tanvahtu vah  #marêrêtêh  kalyipam-aniíam —jeMbi! Vadis nis 


éddims-tadid-valaya-pithgal[a*]h ú Sri-Vra(bra)hmanapatekat [1*] Bri-A- 


8 Dahilapófakidhishihita-eamastaréjdvallvirdjita-mahdr&jtdhiréja-peraméeva(kva) ra-p arama- ` 


Varvarakajishgu-érl-Jayasithadóva- 
4 pldinudhyala- Uripativarolavdha(bdha) praskda- praudhempratápe-nijabhujavikramsrepkhgana- 
vinirjjteSakathbharibhtpale-paramabhaji- . 
y, all 
: [ueri here are for Aphilwáj, all through. 
% Metre, Sitka (Anush{ubh) ; and in the next verse. 





* Reprosenbed by s symbol. 


. 
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5 sekaa ra: Pen ain Pyaar kal Ka na DA JAN cl iiit pasah a Su 
mahir4jêdhirêja-paramamihêkvara -&rt- : 
6 mad"-Ajayapáladóva-ksly&pa-vijaeya-rájy8 [1*] tat-pidapadm-êpajirini sabinan d: 
Bdmésvaré6 (ári-érikaran-Àdeu  ma&masta-mudri- 
7 vylphrin-peripamthayati satetiyedtasmin=kilé pravarttaming [1#] Samadhigatepaicha- 
jamána-mahá- 


8 manhdaldévera-frt-Vaijalladévah — érimad.Ajayapüladóvóns  prasàdikritya Warmmada- 
t&fa-mandalammenuf&san vijay-édayi || Pürnnua-pathska-pra- 

9 tiva(ba)ddba-Makhulagamva-grdma-dvichatvarithéat — grümipám'' madhyüt Alavide- 
gamve-grimS samasta-datidantyoka-déethak[k*]ur-Adhishthinake-kere- — ^ 

10 2apurushs-Éayyip&la-bhattaputra-prabhriti-niyukta-rájapurush&n vri(bra)hman-ditarin 
pratinivisi-vishayike-pe}tekila-janapad-ddimiecha 

11 v&(bdhayaty-Astu vah} subviditam yathå || AsmAbhih #rt-Vra(bra)hmanapátaka- 
sthitaifh*] nripe-Vikrama-kül&dearvvàük. éke-trithsatl-sdhike-dvadabs-ha- 

12 ta-sathvatear-Achtarvarttini HArttikó masi &ukla-pakshó êkêdakyim Sémadiné 
upéshya EKárttik-ódy&pang-pa-vvani char-Áchara-guruiÀ bhagavat- 

18 tah Bhavånf-patih  Purushéttamam cha  Iekshmi-pstin samabhyarchchys 
wamsürasywisiratài  perijütya  nalini-gaia-jala-laya-taralateram jivi- 

14 tamelkelayya made-vivaet(áf)kpite-kari-karppa-tála-teralài friyam=anuchi[m*]tya cha |! 
Tathà hi [7] Vát*-&bhra-vibhramameidam ` asudh-Adhipatyammátdpe-* — . 

15 máitre-madhuró  vishay-ÜpabhÓgem(h)  prípásetrip-Agra-jala-vindu-samá naråņåh dhar- 
mmah sakhi peram-ehÓ peraltke-yiné i Api chs [i *] Bhra- 

16 mat'*-sathaira-chakr-igra-dhir-Adhiramaitmith’’ áriyah pripya yd ns dadus=téshim 
peíchát[t*]&pab para  phalei H Iti jagató vinsévaram svarüpam=4ka- 

17 layy&  dyisht-Ájrishte phalameerhgfkpitya cha míátApitróre&tmanaé-oha —purnya-yaéó- 
bhiviiddhay& Oháhuy&g-ànvayé[na*] mahámardalé- 

Second Plate. 

18 évars-&ri-Vaijalladóvéna!  —Khgidóhaxó dakshiga-dig-vibbdgé ^ apürvva-pamoháíat 
vribri)hmapinim'' bhéjan-[à*]rthai upari likhita 

19 vidagimva-grkmah — se-vrikaha-málé-kulaíechatub-kamksje-vi$uddhah —khany-ksre-nidhi- 
nikshépe-sahite[b*] telabhAdy&ghiyaskumalaka- / 

90 vurndhakn-dathda-déshe-priptddiya[h®] — abhinava‘mArggagake-prabhriti-sarvv-Adfyaire 
upéteb sgrvv-Abhyantara-siddhy& dávg-vri(bri)hmaga-bhukti-varjjarh 

21 k-oharhdr-irkka-yá&vat Éé#santkritya . Kharmdêhakêtya-batrêgiriya"?. udaka-ptrvrakatvóns 
pradattah i(n) Tadesamin grimé samutpadyamána-bhá- 

22 gabhêga-kara-hirany-Adikam-Ajii-kravana-ridhêyairebhêtvê  bhavadbhir-asmai samupané- 
tavyath | siminyam ch=aitat=puyya-phalazh vu(bu)lddhvá asmad-vathia- 

23 jaireanyaireapi bhivi-bhéktribhiraasma: t-pradstta-dharmma(rmma)day b=yameanumazb- 

^ — tevyab i pillantyafecha (QU  Uktath cha i “Bahnbhir"=vvasudht bhuktå 

råjabhih Sa- : 

24 gar-Adibhih | yasy&  yasy& yadi Dhàmisstasya tasya badi phalash i(t) Yán"-fha 
dattåni puri naréndraireddnini dharmm-drthe-yaéas-kardpi | nirmmilya-vim- l 


miari paanika “eM tnn et sats, Vol. VI ‘p. 194, No. 3, line 8, read maAárdj4dAirája- 


B, in conformity with the custom of pref. rp a muo 
Ginah petore a A aane oc sêlaning ih a Tor genah ice usq Inser. Indic, Vol. TII. p. 1, aota. $ £rf oocurs, 


and sassdM, in the grant of Vikrama-Barhvat 1280, avis, Vol. p- 197, line 18; 
Sees See iine Ei mapas aa pingan pri i ed bara rue aede sac i 

1 Read deichaiwpdritéad-yrámándeh. 1° Metre, Vasanteiilaks. 

1 Bead eadid. 1 Metro, Sláka (Anushfubh). 

1 Read meh. 

15 Afbar the use of asm Ab in line 11, the Introduciion of this instrumental singular is unneoesmry. 

™ Read pamohisad-erd (bra) hoon du kah, *9 Reed satirigáróga. 


= Metre, Ska (Axusktubh). = Metre, Indravajrá. 
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25 ti(ta)-pratimini tåni -kò nima sñdHu[h*] punarsddadtta pn) Asya" 'kula- 
kramam=udkram= suddhiradbhireanyaitecha dima (ne) minidaniespy-snumbdanlysty ! 
lakshinyd- ` 

26 satadid-valaya-vudyuda-ohamohalê yi Ora phalath  para-yakah-paripilanam che || 
Servvintwêtin bhivinah pêrthiyêndrin bhfyé-bhiyé 

27 ylchatà Råmsbhadrah | sÁmányÓ-yarh dharmma-sêturangipênkib kAlê-kalé pålaniyð 

' -- bhavadbhib I(l) Sya'*dattàh para-dattà vi yd ~‘hardte i 

28 vasurdhar&i shashti-varsha-sahasrini vishptyfn jayats krimib i01) Iba”? hi jalada- 
lfà-oha;hohal8 jtva-lÓk$  trina-lava-la- 

29 ghu-sàró sarvva-samsira-saukhyé | apshsratu dur-déal) Asana  dÓvatánüh naraka- 
gahana-gartt-Avartta-pit-dtsuké yah iMm) Iü* ^ 2 © |) s 

30 kamala-dal.Em vu(mbu)-vindu-lltrh sriyameanuchi[th*]tya manushya-jivitar cha sakal&m 
“sidamwadihjitath cha vudyA"” na hi purushaih para- 

81 ktrttayð Vütpyà iti i’ Barhvat 1981 varehé Karttika ku di 18 Vu(bu)dhd " 
Mathgalah mehé-irth u DAS pratt 

32 hira-Bébhanadévah i 'Bva-hastémyam mahimaibdal&évare-&-Vaijalladóvasyg u 
Upart? H^" Vimadêvah ii É I UU 


ABSTRACT OF CONTHNTS. ES tart 


. After two verses in ‘praise of the god, Siva, under the names of Vyêmakêka (line 1) and 
Smarirtti (L 2), the inscription gives the following ‘genealogy :—The Mahéréjddhire a, 
Paraméévara, and Paramabhat}draka, the glorious Jayasithhadéva (1..3), who was established 
at the famous (city of) AnahilepAtaka (L 2), and who was victorious over the Varvarakas. 
His successor (li. ‘he who meditated on his feet > pád-dnudhyáta) | was the M. P. P., the 
glorious Kumárapáladéva (l. 5), who acquired the fayour of a boon from -the god Umåpati 
(Siva), and who conquered in battle the king of Sakamhbhari. And his sucoessor is the 
M. P. P., the ER Ajayapéladéva (l. 0), a most devout ka jd of the god Mahésvara 
(Biva) (1. 5). ° 

In the reign. of the- last, mentioned king d. 6), aad while, his, janda sy Gut. “ihe ‘who 
subsists like a bes on the water-lilies that are his feet;’ pádapadm- dpajtein), the Mahfmátya, 
the illustrious Bêmêkvara (l. 6), is superintending all the functions connected with the royal 
seal in the records (érikerana) and other departments :— 

From the famous (city of) Brahmanapataka (1. 2), the Makdmagdalsévara, the illuatrions 

Vaijalladéva (L 7), who has attained the pafchamahátabda, and who through the favour of the 
^ glorious Ajayapálad&va, is governing the province on the banks of the river Narmada 
(1. 8), informs the Dandanáyaba, Dééathabbura, Adhshthinaka, Karamapurushe, Beyydpla, 
Bhatfapwira, and gll the other royal officials at tho village of Alavidagamva (|. 9) in the 
middle of the group known as the MAakhulagimva Forty-two-villages, belonging to the 
Porne pathaksa (1. 8), and the neighbouring Vishayikas, Paftukilas, and other people, headed 
by the Brahmans :— 

- “Be it; known to you (1. 11), that, by Us, while stationed at Brihmanapéfaka (1.11) — 
having fasted - on Monday, the eleventh tithi in the bright fortnight in the month 
Karttika, in the year twelve hundred, increased, by thirty- -one, after the “time of king 
Vikrama ; and having done worship, at the festival of the Karttik-ddyapana, to (Šiva) 
the divine lord of Bhavini, the father of all things animate and inanimate, and to Puru- 
shêttama (Vishgu), the lord of Lakshmi (1. 13),—for the increase of the religious merit and 





© Metre, Yasan tathaka” Ths makro Ts Cathy baro jand wo müst en nto fah 7 
at Metre, Balint. . *5 Metre, Sitka (Aumahfabh), + -> ' 

™ Metro, Malini. a I 1! Metre, Pushpitdgra. 7. 

= Head buddked, 99 Loe. détaka, 


9 and m What offüiobs are denoted.by these two abbreviations, is not pacis Pani the two words area 
mistake for one word, wpars®, which would stand for upariké. 


e.i c c 
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the fame of Our parents and of Ourself (l. 17), (by Us, vis.) by the MahémandalSivara, 
the illustrious Vaijalladéva™ (L 18) who. belongs to the Ohahuyana lineage (1. 17), for 
the purpose of feeding fifty new Brahmans” in the southern division in (the village of) 
Khand6ohaks (L 18), the above-mentioned village of Alavidagimva, with certain righta and 
privileges that are specified, but’ exclusive of the rights of enjoyment of gods and Brahmans, 
is given by this charter to the charitable alms-house (satirdgdra) at Khandéhaka (L 21). 

“ [In lines 21 to 81 the grantor gives an injunction to future rulers to continue the grant; 
and quotes seven of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses. And his speech ends 
with the word sis, in line 81.J” 

Line 31 oontains the date of the year 1231, the month Karttika, the bright fortnight, 
the civil day 18, on Wednesday ; which must Weng tn day on which the charter was written 
or assigned, 

And the inscription ends with the record that the Ddtaka is the Pratihdra Bêbhanadêva; 
followed by the words “this is the sign-manual (sva-hasta) of the Mahd4mandalêtvara, the 
illustrious Vaijalladóva ; and by the mention of an official named VámadBva, whose post and 
connection with the grant are not quite clear. 


SUDI AND VADI. `- 
BY PROFBS8OE F. KIBLHORN, O.LR.; GOTTINGEN. 


As regards the true signification of tho expressions tu. di. and va. di, and their use in 
ancient records, I, of course, entirely concur in the views expressed by Mr. Fleet, in a note on 
p. 147 of Vol. XVI. of this Journal, But there oan, in my opinion, be no doubt that, in more 
modern times, the Hindus have looked upon éudi or sudi, and vadi or badi, as words, and have 
taken the former to be equivalent to éukla-pakshé * in the bright half,’ and the latter to krishna- 
pakeké “ in the dark half’ of à month. 

In grammar, one wonld naturally look for these terms, if they should have been Wa, 
as independent words, in the gana svarédi; and it is instructive to note that, while in the Kasiké- 
Vritti, oomposed about A.D. 650, there ooours neither budi nor vadi among the svarddt, the 
Ganaratnamahódadhi, which we know to have been oompiled about A.D. 1140, does contain 
suds, explained by éubla-pakshé, in that gama; and the quite modern Ganarstn&vali enumerates 
among the svarddi both fudi and vadi, explained by £ukla- pakan and kriskga-pakské respec- 
tively. 4 

And I am even able to quote several dates in which the terms sudi and vidi have actually 
been coupled with a i#hi ór lunar day; a proceeding which may be utterly illogical, but which 
shows that the writers had altogether forgotten the original meaning of suds and vadi, and that, 
to a these terms were synonymous with 4ukla-pakshé and krishna-paksh& and nothing else. 

' l.—From a photolithograph in Archæol. Survey of India, Vol. XX. plate xxii, we learn 
that on the pillar of a temple at “ Dubkund,' abont 76 miles south-west of Gwilior, there is & 
short insoription, dated— 

| Bathvat 1152 Vaisdsha(kha)-sudi-pazhohamyézh,— 

t.e. “on the fifth (lunar-day) of sudi (te. the bright half) of Vaifakha, of the year 1152.’ 

2.—In Professor Peterson's valuable Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1884-86, Appendix, 
p. 156, the date of the completion of a commentary on the Bhavabhdvand ia given in the fol- 
lowing verse,— 

Saptatyadhik-aikAdae-varshafataireV ikramid=atikristaih | 

nishpann& vrittireiyarh Srivana-vadi-pathchamt-divass il 





™ Bee note 17 abore. 
, . 9 Tho emoh foros of apúrve la not evident. But i$ seams to indicato fifty fresh Bethmaps, who-tad aot bess 
fed on any previous cocasion, and who perhaps had just come to establish themselyes in village, or ak the 
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1.8. ‘this commentary was completed on the day (on which ended) the fifth (lunar day) of 
vadi (i.s. the dark half) of Srávaga, when eleven hundred years increased by seventy had gone 
by since Vikrama.’ i 7 : 

3.—From my own Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1880-81, p. 46, it will be seen that à copy 
of Hémachandra’s Sabdénuddeana-laghwoytits was completed, at Stambhatirths,— 

Sazhvat 1815 varshé Ohaitra-vadi-chaturthi-din$ Vu(bu)dha-v&rà& — f 
£e. “in the year 1815, on the day (on which ended) the fourth (lunar day) of vedi (6.60. the 
dark half) bf Ohaitra, on » Wednesday.’ 

4.— From Sflaraimastri’s commentary on Mérutuiga’s Méyhaddia, an extract of which is 
given in Professor Peterson’s Report for 1884-86, Appendix, p. 249, we learn (verse 4) that the 
author completed hia work, at Apshillapiieka, — 

Varahé chaidra-nidháng.pürva-149 1-kalitá ért- Vikramarkatetatha 

Ohaitr-thtar=vadi-pazhchamt-Bodhadind éréshth-Anorkdhi-ynid | — 

i.e. ‘in the year, (reckoned) from the glorious Vikramirka, (which is) made up of the moon 
(1), the treasures (9), and the Prosas (l4, ùe. in) 1491; in (the month) Ohaitra, on a 
Wednesday, the fifth (lunar day) of vadi (i.s. the dark half), coupled with the excellent 
(nakshatra) Anurkdht.’ 

5.—In Professor Peterson’s Report on Sanskrit MBS. for 1882-83, p. 94, we read— 

Sathvadagrah-déva-muni-bhi-jidté mis Madhau sudi } 

trayédasyarh Sima-viré samiptó=yam Sukh-bdadhib £ 
+e, ‘this ocean of pleasure was completed on a Monday, on the thirteenth (lunar day in) 
sudi (Le. the bright half) in the month Madhu (i.e. Chaitra), in the year known by the planets 
(9), the horses (7), the sages (7), and the earth (1; 4.6. in 1779). ` 

These dates, the wording of three of which, at any rate, is proved by the metre to be 
indisputable (and the number of which might easily be increased), will gufñoe to show that 
from about A.D. 1100 sudi and vadi were really interchangeable with éukla-pakshé and brishaa- 
poksh, end that they were used in these senses both by themselves and also in composition 
with prebeding or following words. And such being the case, we cannot be surprised to find 
reli and vedi algo coupled with the new-moon and full-moon tikis, and with the iiki called 
praitpad or pratipadd, as, eg., in the following dates :— 

6.— A. oopper-plate grant of Virasimha, published by Dr. F. E. Hall in the Jour. Americ. - 
Or. Soo., Vol. VI. p. 542, is dated— 

Samvat 1177 Karttike-vadi amávüsyürh* Ravi-diná — 
+e. ton Sunday, on the new-moon (iih or lunar day, in) vadi (i.e. the dark half) of Karttike, 
of the year 1177,’ 

7.—The ‘Raiwin’ plate of Gévindachandraddva, published by Dr. Führer in the Jowr. 
Bong. As. Boo., Vol. LVL Part I. p. 109, is dated, in lin 18,— 

Barovat 1187* MArgga-sudi peurpni(rga)masyarh tithau Sóma-dinë, — 
ie. ‘on Monday, on the full.moon fii (or lunar day, in) sudi (i.e. the bright half) of 
Mirgaétraha, of the year 1187.’ 

. 8.—The Alha-Gha inscription of Narasithhadéva, of which a photolithograph is given in 
E Survey of India, Vol. XXI. plate xxviii, and of which I owe a rubbing to Mr, Fleet, 
18 — . 

Sarhvat 1216 Bhidre-sudi-pratipadaé Ravau,— - 
E bx first lunar day of sudi (i.e. the bright half) of Bh&drepeda of the year 1216, on a 
unday.' 

Although dates like these prove that the later grammarians certainly did not invent the 
meanings whioh they have assigned to nedi and vadi, in actual usage the connection of these 
terms with a iki must nevertheless be regarded as exceptional ; for, in the majority of cases 
rudi and vadi are even in later dates followed by & numeral figure, while the word denoting a 
a ee Oe ee ee eee 


` > Dr, Hall baa altered amdodeytah, unnecemarily, to ambotsydytsh. * Bee page 57 above, 
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iki is as regularly preceded by éukla-pahska, kpishna-pakshe, éukia, krishna, site, asita, or some 
similar expression. And judging from the large number of dates before me, I feel little 
hesitation in saying that the two terms retained their original signification, and were felt to be 
what they really are, abbreviations of two separate words, up to about the beginning of the 
twelfth century of the Vikrama era. Albany rate, I may be permitted to point ont that, if an 
expression like sudi-yafohamydm, which we have met with in the date No, 1 above, had been 
habitually employed in earlier times, we might certainly expect to read sudi-paschamyém, 
instead of sita-pesckamy&m, m tho following verse, which oceurs in my Report on Sanskrit MBS. 
for 1880-81, p. 9, and in Professor Peterson’s Report for 1834-86, Appendix, p. 149 :— 

Sathvateara-tata-navaké dvishashti-sahitéotilamghité chodsyah | E 

JyéshthA* si(si)ta-parnohamyarh Punarvvasan Guru-dinó [samáptir-abhüt 4] 
4.6. ‘and this (work) was completed when nine hundred and sixty-two years had gone by, in 
(the month) Jyaishtha, on the fifth (lunar day) of-the bright (half), on a Thursday, (the moon 
being) in (the nakshatra) Punárvasn.'. 

In oonclusion, I may add that.some of the dates quoted above are of considerable interest, 
for various reasons, which 1 ahall have occasion to state fully in g separate paper. 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTRI, M.Y.L.8. 
No. 39. 

Tus Jussuxom Krwo. 

In a certain country there lived a petty king called the Jessamine King (Malliknirijan), 
23eoguse when he laughed the country, for ten kós round, became fragrant with the soent 
of jeweamines; provided his laughter was not forced, but came naturally to him. His fame 
coon spread throughout the world, and many came to seo him, and to wait for a chance of 
enjoying the soent he gave out. The Hmperor, however, to whom the Jessamine King paid 
his tribute, sent for him in the pride of his superiority, and in obedience to the mandate, the 
Ceasamine King went to his master, who tried in several ways to make him laugh, but in vain. 
After trying all he could the Emperor grew hopeless of success, and thinking that his vasegl 
was impertinent, sent him to prison. fo the poor Jessamine King, for no fault of his own, 
was imprisoned. 

Now just opposite the prison there lived a deformed cripple with whom the Emperor s wife 
‘kad an unlawful intimacy. She was in the habit of going to him at the tenth ghafikd of every 
night with pudding and swestmeats, and remaining with him the whole night. Several people 
knew of this, and the Jessamine King was informed ^f it by the jailor, but he never seemed to 
take any notice of it. E 

One night the emperor's wife came: rather later than usual, ab which the oripple became 
highly enraged, and kicked and struck her with his deformed legs and hands. She bore it all 
petiently and withouta murmer,~and gave him the sweetmeats and other things as before. 
A ter eating his fill, the cripple thought within himself :—“ What have I been doing to-day! 
1 aave severely punished a woman who is my proteoiress. Notwithstanding my intimacy with 
her, she isa woman of high rank, Perhaps she will discontinue her visits to me.” 

Thinking thus he spoke to her :—“ My dear! you must exouse my kicks! Were they very 
severe P” i i 

“No, my love!” gaid she. “Ianas happy after them, as one who. has travelled over 
tha fourteen worlds.” 





* Not J i Le, J[géskih4 asita-paeckaey th, as in Professor Peterson’s Report. 
pk pagagan for tha half of J Pe tia sec VICA. yous 909, explet, ie ae 2 rag 
| AD, when the-fitth of the ended 16 h. $8 m. after mean sunrise, and when ihe moon 

wa: in up to about 5 h. 16 m. after moan sunrise. £ a 
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Now below the verandah in which this conversation was held, there was wandering about 
8 washerman, who had lost an ass gome days before. He had searched everywhere, but was not 
able to find it, After spending the earlier part of the night m looking for it, he rested’ himself 
under the verandah for & short time, and there he heard a woman saying that she was as 
happy as one who had travelled over the fourteen worlds, and he mistook her for a great traveller. | 

* Surely she must have met my aas somewhere or other,” thought he, and getting up as 
once, he fell at her fest with tears in his eyes, saying “ Mother! have you seen my lost ass P” 

. The Jeseamine King had been watching all this, and as soon as the washerman fell at the 
wicked Empress's foot saying “ Mother, haye you seen my lost ass P” he could not contain his 
laughter. He laughed till his sides were like to split, and lo! all around the sweet jessamine 
scent began to play. i 

. The servanta of the emperor, who were ordered by his Majesty to rouse him a the first 
sign of the jeseamine soent at whatever time it might appear, now aroused him from his sleep. 
The emperor got up and thought to himself, “I tried my best to make my vassal laugh, and used 
all the means I could, but I failed altogether. What can be the reason for his langhter at this” 
hour of the night? I will send for him.” ` 

As soon as the Jessamine King was sent for, he made his appearance in due obedience to 
the Hmperor's mandate, and did his best to conceal the reason of his laughter from him. But 
finding at last thet his life was ab stake he told the whole story. fo the end of it all was that 
the Emperor sent his wife and the cripple to the gallows, and the Jessamine King to his own 
vouniry,. 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OP EUROPEAN SOHOLARSHIP. 
No. XIY. 

Journal-Asiatique for 1887 (Vols. IX. and X). 

(1) January 1887.—M. Urbain Bouriant des- 
cribes an interesting find of three leaves of a 
Ooptio Romance of Alexander. These were 
discovered amongst a number of Theban MBS. 
purchased at Akhmim by M. Maspero for the 
Bibliothàque Nationale. They are three detached 
fragments, and the rest of the work cannot be 
found. -This is the first work of fiction of Coptio 
origin which has been discovered. M. Bourlantgives 
the text and translation of the fragmenta. The 


MB. is doubly interesting because the Romance 


of Alexander appears to have had its origin in 
Maypt, whence it was atleast partly borrowed and 
translated into Greek by the Paeudo-Callisthenes, 
from which the various western versions of 
the legend have sprung. An Oriental version 


for ita origin. The present Coptic MS, appears 
to be probably a modernized edition of the ancient, 
Egyptian original of both these versions. 

The next paper consists of translated extracts 


by M. De Harles of the Tchou-tee-taleh-yao- 
tohuen, or summary of the essential principles of 
thephilosophy of Tohou-txo.! It was writtenin the 
year 1602 by a disciple of that philosopher, named’ 
K'ao-pen-long. The extracts translated are 
Ohapter ITI., on the perfecting of instruction, and ` 
Chapter V., on the obligation to subdue and correct 
oneself. 

The number concludes with an examination of 
the text of the Moabite Stone, by M. Clermont- 
Gannean, with special reference to a recent work 
on the same subject by MM. Smend and Bocin, | 
The paper being one of textnal controversy 
cannot be summarised. 

(2) February-March, 1887,—opens with an 
account of another Ooptio MS. by M. E 
Amálnegu, of. the French Archmological Mission 
in Egypt. The document is historical written 
in the 18th century, and deals with the martyr. 
John of Phanijóit. Tho author was a priest 
named Mark, a disciple of Michael, Bishop of 
Bubastis (or Zagaxig) and Belbéis. The martyr 
John was a Christian, who turned Musalmdn 
in order to marry a woman of thet faith. On 
her death he returned to Christianity, and, filled 
with remorse, endeavoured to persuade ‘ the king’ 
at O&iro to return him the documents relating to 
his first apostasy. Ho was ai first treated as a 





` I spell these words as they are tranaliteraéed in French. I have no ventured to spell them in the Magiieh 


fashion.-G. A. G. 
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madman, but finally made himself so obnoxious, 
that he was put to death. The king referred to 
‘is Muhammad Ab@’l-Fath, surnamed Al-Malik 
al-KAÁmil. The paper contains notices of contem- 
porary history and geography, together with the 
text and translation of the whole work. i 

Next follows a continugtion of M. Abel Ber- 
gaigne's Researches into the history of the 
Rig-Véda. Theme have been already referred to 
more than once. His main theory may briefly be 
described as follows :—He takes the well known 
udkydya division of the Rig-Véda. There are 64 
of these divisions, all of which should be of about 
equal length. Some adhydyas, however, exceed the 
proper length in a degree which cannot be explained 
in any satisfactory way, and it hence follows that 
they contain interpolations of ‘later date. Bya 
series of elaborate and ingenious calculations, he 

_ is able to point out the passages which he suspects 
to be interpolated. It would be impossible to 
give a satisfactory account of his full theory in à 
summary like the present. I may add here that 
his conclusions are combated by Dr. H: Oldenberg 
in the 41st Vol of the Zeitsch, des Morgenland. 
Gesell, (p. 508 and ff.); and that on p. 488 of Vol. X. 
of the Journal Asiatique, M. Bergaigne replies 
to Dr. Oldenberg, and also denies that he is 
indebted for any portion of his theory to Mr. 
Pinoott. 

(8) Volume X —oommenoes with an interest 
ing paper by M. J. Darmesteter, on Points of 
Contact between the Shah’ Náma and the 
Mahabharata. He takes for his text the Makd- 
prasthánibaparva of the later work,and the account 
of the Renunciation of Kai Khusrü in the former. 
There is a great resemblance between the final 
goones of the life. of Yudhishthira, and of the 
Persian hero, and M. Darmesteter, after dealing 
with them in some detail, comes to the conclusion 
that the portion of the Mahdbhdrata in which tho 
episode is described is & later addition, and that 
the original version ie the Persian one oon- 
tained in the Shdh Nw. The legend probably 
filtered into India between the Soythic inva- 
wion and the 6th or 7th century of our era, 
but nearer to the earlier than the later epoch. The 
story of the renunciation and the ascent into 
heaven of Kai Khysrô, ,bhas not only travelled 
. eastwards from Persis, but has also been adopted 
in tho East. We find ij, in the 12th century, 
attached to the patriarch Enoch, in a Jewish 
. work, the Book of the Just (Sefer Hayyaskar), 
, which oolléots all the legends formed round the 
Book of Genesis. 

The next article, by M. Victor Lore&, leals with 
the Sacred Perfume of the ancient Egyptians, 


‘called kyphi. The Greek authors Dioeooridee, 


Plutarch, and Galen, have transmitted to ws 
recipes for ita composition; and similar formule 
have also of lete been discovered iu Egyptian 
hieroglyphic texts, dating from the reign of 


“Ptolemy VII. The author utilizes these two sets 


of directions for the identification of a number of 
Egyptian names of plants and drugs. " 

A note by M. Olément Huzrt on the Musalmên 
religious movemént called B&bism, and another 
by M. de Rochemonteix on the identification 
of some Hgyptian place-names, conolnde: the 
number, 

(4) The seoond numberof VoL X. oommenoes 
mith'a study on the ‘Arabio dialect of Da- 
masous, by Mgr. David, Syrian archbishop of 
that city. The article is supplementary to one 
written on the same subject by M. Huart in 1883. 
It includes notes on ponam orthography, 
inflexion, and vocabulary. 

| Tho next article isa summing up by M. H. 
Báxvairo of bis serios of papers on the numis- 
matios and metrology of the MusalmAns. The 
artiole principally consists ‘of valuable lists of 


prices of necessaries from the 7th to the 17th 


centuries A. D. 

This is followed by the text and translation of 
the History of King Na’aman of Khurasán, 
an Arab tale in the vulgar dialeot of Syria. It is 
communicated by M. A. Barthélemy. It is a 
story worthy of the Arabian Nighta. 

M. Urbain Bouriant next gives us some further 
fragments of the Theban Romance of Alexander 
already mentioned. Three more leaves of the MS. 
have heen discovered at Akhmim, by the author, 
who gives text, translation, and.notes. 

Two reviews conclude the number, One refers 
to Dr. W. Badloffs examples of the popular 
literature of the North, Turkish tribes, and 
the other deals with two grammars of the 
dialect of Algeria, : 

(6). Part III. of Vol. X.—eommenoes with 
three vocabularies of Dialects of Berber by M. 
René Basset. Thay were collected in the course of 
two missjons on which the author was sent by the 
Governor-General of Algeria. The first dialect is 
that spoken in-Gourara and Touat. The second 
is the argot of Mzab, and the third the dialect of 
the Yougregs Anelimmiden.* 

This is followed by notes by M. Barthélemy, 
principally on Grammar, on the Arabic Btory of 
Ma'aman desli with by him in the previous 
number. - 

In the next paper, as already mentioned, M, 
Abel Bergaigne, writes a postscript to his paper 
on the division of the Rig-Véda into adhydyas 


* These words aro 'spelt as in the original —G. A. G. 
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in which he replies to the criticisms of Prof. 
Oldenberg, and rejects the claims to the discovery 
put forward by Mr. Pincottin J: B. A. S., Vola. 
XVL and XIX. 

M. Olermont Ganneau gives a fourth instaiment 
of his notes on Arab Hpigraphy and History. 
The present paper contains a critique of Dr. 
Gildemeister’s article on an Arabio inscription 
found at Bánids, the ancient Paneas, in Galileo, 
which appeared in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereias, Vol. X., pp. 168 and ff, and 
a note on the bridge constructed at Lydda by 
Sultån Baibars. 

A transcription and translation by M. Oppert, 
of a Babylonian contract concerning a slave, is 
the most interesting portion of the miscellaneous 
notes which oonclude the volume. 

G. A. GARSON. 





OALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 24. 

In the Bagumra copper-plate grant of the 
Rashtrakite Mahí&s&mantüdhipati Krish- 
naraja II. of Gujarat, published, with a 
Plate, by Dr. Hultzseh in this Journal, Vol. 
XOT. p. 65 ff., the date (from the published 
text and lithograph; Plate iL b, line 11 f.) is 
— Sake-npipe-kil-Attta-savatchhora (read sam. 
vataars)-faidshv=ashtasu  dah-Ótarüshu (read 
daé-tttaréshu) Chaitró amávisyü(reed Chaitr- 
&mávásy)-s&ryagrahana-parvagi,— “in eight 
centuries, increased by ten, of the years that 
have gone by from the time of the Sake king; at 
the conjunction of an eclipses of the sun on 
the new-moon tithý of (the month) Ohsitra." 
And the charter records a grant of the village 
of Kavithasidhi, — which has been identified’ 
with the modern Kêsig in the Olpad Taluka of 
the Surat District, — by Kyishparája JI, on 
this occasion, after bathing in the Narmada at 
the Bhagavat-tirtha. 

Here, again, a correct result can be obtained 
only by taking the given yeer 810 as an ex- 
pired yoar. 

Thus in Beka-Berivat 810 current, by Prof. 
K. L. Obhatre’s Tables, the pírsimánia Chaitra 
krishna 15 ended on Sunday, 26th February, 
ALD. 887, at about 40 ghafts, 4 pales, after 
meen sunrise (for Bombay); and the emdnia 
tuki, on Tuesday, 28th March, at about 22 gh. 
30 p. And on neither of these days was there 
an eclipse of the sur. 


2 ante, Vol. KVL p. 1004. 


Bat, in Baka-Sathvat 811 current (810 
expired), while the paraimdnia hihi ended at 
about 24 gh. ll p. on Saturday, 16th March, 
A.D. 888, on which day there was no solar 
eclipse, the amanta Chattra krishna 15 ended 
on Monday, 15th April, A.D. 888, at about 
5 gh.; and on this day there was an eclipse 
of the sun,” which seems to have been visible 
in the south of India, 

This result corroborates that obtained under 
No. 22 of these Caloulations; and shews that 
by this period the amante southern arrange- 
ment of the lunar fortnights had perme- 
nently superseded the pürnimánta arrango- 
ment with the years of the Baka era in 
Gujarat. 

No. 25. 

In the Haddalé copperplate grant of the 
Chápe Mahtisimantadhipati Dharantvaráhs, 
the feudatory ofa king named Mahfpáladéva, 
from the eastern part of Kéthiawad, pub- 
lished by Dr. Bühler in this Journal, Vol. XII. 
page 190 ff., it is recorded that Dharaptvaráha, 
who was residing (Plate ii. line 1f.) at Var- 
dhamfna, which has been identified by Dr. 
Bühler with the modern Wadhwên in the 
Jhilawêd Print in K&üthi&wád, granted the 
village of Vihkuls toa Brühmay, — (Plate ii, 
lige 12) udagayana-ms&háparvagi—* at the 
great festival or conjunction of the udega- 
yana,” 4.6, at the winter solstice, which is 
to be taken as represented by the Makara. 
sazhkránti or entrance of the Sun into Capri- 
oornus. And towards the end, we have the full 
details (Plate ii. line 21) of — Sake-Samvat 
836 Pausha éu di 4 uttarfyans,—“ the Sake 
year 886; (the month) Pausha; the bright 
fortnight; the (civil) day 4, (and, with it, the 
fourth ihi); at the uttariyana,” $5, again, 
at (the festival of) the winter solstice. 

Here, again, a correct result can be obtained 
only by taking the given year as an expired 
year. . 
Thus, in Saka-Sathvat 896 current, Pausha 
fukla 4 ended at about 45 ghaffs 45 palas, 
after mean sunrise (for Bombay), on Saturday, . 
4th December, A.D. 913; eighteen days be- 
fore the Makera-sehkrénti, which occurred 
at about 52 gh. 81 p. on Wednesday, 22nd 
December. 
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But, in Bake-Sarhvat 837 current (836 
expired), Pausha sukle 4 ended on Friday, 
23rd December, A.D, 914, at about 36 gh. 
58 p. ; and the Makera-sarhkranti occurred 
on the seme day, at about 8 gh. 4 p. ; and 
any rites and ceremonies conneoted with it 
would be performed on that same day. 

. Dr. Bühler's published text gives the year 
839 ; which is also quoted in his introductory 
remarka; though in his translation the year is 
given as 886. For the year 889, however, 
whether it is taken as current or as expired, 
correct results cannot be obtained. Thus, in 
Sake-Sathvat 899 current, Pausha bukle 4ended 
ab about 34 gh. 22 p. on Saturday, 30th 
November, A.D, 916; twenty-two days before 
the Makara-sakkrdnit, which occurred at about 
89 gh. 7 p. on Sunday, 22nd December. And 
in Saka-Seimvat 840 ourrent (889 expired), 
Pausha #uklə 4 ended at about 41 gk. 59 p. 
on Saturday, 20th December, A.D. 917; two 
days before the Makara-sakbriat, which 
occurred at about 54 gh. 80 p. on Monday, 
22nd December, and the rites and ceremonies 
of which, moreover, would not be celebrated 
till the following day, Tuesday. The published 
text fortunately moludes a reproduction of the 
original figures; of which the last seemed to 
me, ət first sight, clearly to mean 6, and to be 
& trensitional form between the numerical 
symbol and the decimal figure. And the 
results shew thet the real reading undoubt- 
edly is the year 836. 

No. 26. ; 
In the Surat oopper-plate grant of the 


Ohaulukys prince Trilóchanapála of Lata- 


dèsa, published with a Plate, by Mr! H. H. 
Dhruva in this Journal, Vol. XIL p..196 £. 
the date (from the published lithograph; 
Plate iii lino 8 f£) is — Saké nava-Éatair 
yukté dvi-saptaty-adhiké tathá Vikritê vatsaró 


Paushá másó pakeh4 cha thmasd amivüsyi-' 


tithau  sürya-parvanym-Afügüraváreké, — “ in 
the Saks (year) that is possessed of (the number 


of) nine centuries and is increased by sevanty- 


two; in the year Vikrita; in the month 
Paushe, and in the dark fortnight, on the 
new-moon #tiki; at the conjunction (of an 
eclipsa) of the sun; on Atgaravaraka, or 
Tuesday.”? And the charter records a grant 


of the village of Brathina, — identical, os 
pointed out by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, with the 
modern Erthíg in.the Ólp&d Talnk& of the 
Surat District, — to a Brahman, on this 
occasion, by Trilbchanapá&la, who was then 
at the Agastya-ththa on the shore of the 
“western ocean. 

That the given Sake year 972 is to be applied 
as an expired year, is shewn by the mention 
of the Vikyita.sathvataara of the Sixty-year 
Cycle of Jupiter, which by the mean-sign 
system of the cycle was current at the com- 
menoóment of aka-Sathvat 971 current, but 
by the southern luni-solar system was 
coincident with Saka-Samvat 978 current (A.D. 


` 1050-51). In this year, the péraimdnta Pansha 


krishna 15 ended, not on a Tuesday, but on 
Sunday, 16th December, A.D. 1050, at about 
52 ghajís, 49 palas, after mean sunrika (for Bom- 
bay); and on this day there was no eclipse of 
thesun. But, in accordance with what we have 
now found to be the regular arrangement of 
the lunar fortnights for the years of the Seka 
era in Gujarât, ‘in this period, the &mánté 
Pausha krishna 15 ended, as required, on 
Tuesday, 15th Jdnuary, A.D. 1051, at about 
24 gh. 28 p.; and on this day there was an 
eclipse of tho sun,' which seems to hnve 
been visible in the south of India. 

In publishing this inscription, Mr. H. H. 
Dhruva translated the words euivdsyd-lithau 
sárya-parvasi by “on the day of tho new-moon, 
that of the solstitial festival.” But, that this 
is not correct, and that sürys-parvami is only 
used, under metrical necomsitiog, for the more 
complete and more customary expression stirya- 
grakana-parvemi, is shewn by the fact that in 
the same year the winter solstice, as represonted 
by the Alukare-saubrdaii or entrance of the 
gun into Capricornus, ocourrod at about 19 gk. 
81 p. on Monday, 24th December, A.D. 1050;. 
which day is not in agreement with the given 
tüki by either the amdnia or the pérnimduta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights. 

J. F, FLanr. 


— 


THA SPURIOUS GURJARA GRANTS OY THH 
BAKA YBABS 400, 415, AND 417. 
At page 56 above, I have stamped the Antrêli- 
Obhiréli grant of Sake-Safhvat 679 (expired) së 
giving the earliest reliable instance, that I can 


ne ER anganani 
s Yon Oppolzar'a Canon der Finsternises, pp- 216, 217 and Plato 108. 
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find, of the use of the Baka ersin Gujarêt, ina 
date that affords details for calculation. 

In doing so, I excluded intentionally the 
Bagumrá grant of Dadda-Pras&ntarüga, which 
purports to be dated in Saka-Sarhvat 415 (amie, 
Vol. X VH. p. 188 ff.), and the 1146 grant of the 
same person, which purports to be dated m 
Baka- Sarhvat 417 (exte, Vol. XXII. p. 115 ff). For, 
even after full consideration of the arguments put 
forward by Dr. Bühler in his article on the 
Bagumr& grant, I cannot see my way clear to 
admitting the genuinenees of these records; and 
of the Umést& grant of the same person (enis, 
Vol VII. p. '61 #.), which purports to be dated 
in Baka-Barhvat 400, but with no details that can 
be tested. 

Thave, however, no leisure to consider this matter 
from all the points of view that are concerned. 
And therefore, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji being now 
deceased, I hope that someone else will take up 
the general question. Meanwhile, I would draw 
attention to the following points :— 

(1) There was no solar eclipse at all, visible or 
invisible, on the date, Jyéshtha krishna 15, men- 
tioned in the Bagumré grant of Saks-Sazhvat 
415, whether the year is applied as current, or as 
expired. | 

In the year 415 current, the given tihi 
corresponds, either to Tuesday, the 12th May, 
or to Wednesday, the 10th June, A.D. 492, 
according as the pirrimdnta or the amdnia 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights is applied. 
The nearest solar eclipse was that of the 10th 
July; which date corresponds to the grei- 
mánia Éràvana, or the amdata AshAdha, irjahpa 
15. 

In the year 416 current (415 expired), the 
given tithi corresponds in the same way, either 
to Saturday, the lst May, or to Monday, the 
31st May, A.D. 493. The nearest solar eclipse 
was that of the 20th June;* which date corres- 
ponds again to the péruimdnia Srivena, or the 
amdnia Àah&dha, krishna 16. And this eclipse 
was taken by Dr. Bühler as the one that is 
probably intended; with the suggestion that 
“the discrepancy m the name of the month 
“may have been caused by a mistake of the 
“writer, or by an erroneous intercalatipn.” 
This suggestion would apply equally well to 
the eclipse of the 10th July, A.D. 492 But 
there was no intercalary month either in Saka- 
Sarhvat 415 current, or in 416. And therefore 
it is difoult to see how the mistake can be 


1 See von Oppolser’s Oanon der Finsiornisse, pp. 168, 


168 —It was not visible in India, But this pola 
pot, for tha present, be taken into i on. 


$ This eclipse, also, was not visible in India; see von 


justifled, for either year, on that soore a5 any 
rate; unless by some backward calculation, suoh 
as T shall suggest further on. 

(2) As regards the date, again Jyéshjhs 
krishna 15, and again with an eclipse of the sun, 
mentioned in the IIA6 grant of Saka-Samvat 
417 -— 

In the year 417 current, the given tiiki 
corresponds in the same way, either to Thursday, 
the ?1st April, or to Friday, the 20th May, A.D. 
494. On neither of theee days was there an eclipse 
of the sun, visible or invisible. The nearest solar 
eclipse was that of the 19th June;* which date 
corresponds to the pármiwdaia and aminta 
intercalated Ashadha krishna 15. 

If the intercalary month could be placed before 
AsbAdha, this date would then correspond, in the 
same way, either to the pérnimdnta natural Asha. 
dha, or to tho amdnta natural Jyóehtha, Krishna 
15. But, as & matter of fact, Mr. -Sh. B. Dikshit 
finds, by actual calculation of the places of the 
wan and the moon aooording to the Mirya- 
Middhdnia, and also by the rule for mean inter- 
calaziona, that the intercalary month was 
Ashighs, and no other; and that the intercalated 
fortnights mast have been named Aghfdha, as 
according to the present practice, Only by the 
verso MMéeh-ddi-sthé savitari &o, could they 
receive the name of Jyéshtha; and then the 19th 
June would be the new-moon day of Jyéahtha by 
the amánta arrangement, and by that only. By 
no-means whatever can the datein question be 
made to correspond to the new-moon day of the 
pürnimánia Jyéshtha. 

In the year 418 current (417 expired), the 
given titihi corresponds, m the mame way, either 
to the 10th May, or to the 8th June, A.D. 495. 
On each of these days there was an eclipse of the 
sun.“ And, subject to the question as to whether 
an eclipse should be visible or need not be so, 
either of these eclipses might be accepted as the 
one intended, according as we apply the pérni- 
mdnta or the amdnia arrangement of the lunar 
fortnighta. 

(3) But, a uniform prooees must be followed 
in respeot of the two grants; ideri 
that the oharters purport to be issued by tho same 
person, and that there is only an interval of two 
years between them. And wemust also see how 
they can be made to harmonise, without any 
change in the name of the given month, which 
is the pomt in respect of which there is the least 
likelihood af a mistake. 


Oppolzer's Canon, pp. 162, 168, and Plate 81. 

5 This eclipse was visible in Gujarat, and in other 
parte of India. 

* Neither of these colipsos was visible in India. 
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If the year 417 of the I1&ó grant is taken as 
expired, we have either the eclipse of the 10th May, 
A.D. 495, which dey corresponds quite regularly 
to the parnimdaia Jyéehtha krishna 15; or that 
of the 8th June, A.D. 495, which day corresponds 
quite regularly to the amdnta Jyéshtha krisha 15. 
But, to matoh it, taking the year 415 of the 
Bagumra grant as expired, we hare only one 
eolipse, that of the 99th June, A.D.493. Andif, by 
the introduction of gn erroneous intercalation, the 
new-moon of J yéahtha is brought to this date, this 
can only be effected by using the amfata month. 

Again, if the year 417 of the Il&5 grant is 
taken as current, we have only one eclipse, that 
of the 19th June, A. D. 494. If, by assuming an 
erroneous intercalation, or by adopting the more 
ancient rule of tha Brahma-Siddhdata for naming 
the intercalated fortmights, the new-moon of 
Jyéshtha is brought to this date, this again can 
only be ‘effected by using the amdnia month. 


And, to matoh it, taking the year 415 of the. 


Bagumré grant as current, we have only one 
eclipse, that of the 10th July, A. D. 492. And, if 
the new-moon of Jyéshtha is brought to this 
date, this can only be effected again by introdus- 
ing an erroneous intercalation, and agai by 
using the amånta month. 

(4) Thus, whether the years are taken as 
current or aa expired, the possibility of obtain- 
ing uniform resulta resta entirely upon the 
use of tho amanta arrangement of the lunar 
fortnighta, for a period in which it is not at all 
likely that this arrangement was used with the 
years of the Saka era, even in Gujarat; supposing 
that the era itself was then used there, which I do 
not believe to be possible. 

(5) On the other hand, the &m&nts arrange- 
ment is the one that, irrespective of the scheme 
of the year for the civil reckoning in any partiou- 
lar part of tho country, was habitually used by 
Hindu astronomers for purposes of calcula- 
tion. This is the arrangement that would, asa 
matter of course, be applied by the calculator, 
employed by the forger of a grant, to reckon baok 
for areal, or possibly real, eclipsa. And so, if we 
only refer the fabrication of these grants to the 
period when the amánta arrangemont had per- 
manently superseded the pürpimá&nta arrango- 
ment for the Baka years, everywhere exoept in 
Northern India and in those parts of Central 
India in which the péirnimdata arrangement is 
still preserved,—in consequence of which fact, even 
if he hed any means of ascertaining that the 
arrangement had been different in the period, and 
in the particular part of the country, fer-which he 
was caleulating, the caloulator might easily 


forget to substitute the pürpimA&nta for the 
aménta months in his results,—then, admit- 
ting, in respect of the B&gumr& grant, an 
erroneous intercalation, or even a mistake of 
a month, either of whioh would be quite possible 
in calculating back for so long a time, we haves 
very simple explanation of the circumstances 
under which these grants were fabricated 
with a plausible approach to accuracy. 
J. F. Fuuet. 





THE YHAR OOMMENOING WITH THE MONTH 
ABHADHA, 

Some time ago, I heard from Mr. Vajeshan- 
kar Gaurishankar, of Bhaunagar, that, in tho 
western part of KAthi&wk], there is current a year 
commencing with the Ashtdha sukla 1 that 
precedes the Karttika fukla 1 with whioh the 
Vikrama year of the rest of the Province com- 
menoes; and that this year is oalled the Hálári 
year, as belonging specially to tho H&lár Prant or 
Sub-Division of KAthikwhkd. 

Since then, Mr. Bh. B. Dikshit has ascertained 
from a merchant of the Hilir Pránt, now resident 
at Barat, that, in addition to that pert of the 
country, this year is at present in use at 
Amrélf, Damnagar, and Jaitpur or Jétpur, in 
K&thi&wá&d. And he has seen letters from 
K&thidwad, addressed to the same merchant, in 
which, before the month of Áah&jha of Šaka- 
Sarhvat 1810 (expired) (A.D. 1888-89), the Vikrama 
year is quoted as 1944 (expired); and after AshAdha 
éukla 1, as 1945 (expired). He has also ascertained 
that the same year is in uso at Ídar in the 
Mahi-KApth& Agency, about sixty-four miles 
north-east of Ahmad&béd, and within a radius of 
about fifty miles round that place; but that there 
the year commences, according to oneinformant, 
with the amknta AshAdhe krishna 9, and 
according to another, with Ash&djha wukla 2. 
And in a Pañokdág for A.D. 1888-80, printed 
at the Union Press, Ahmad&b&d, he has found 
in the sasvaisara-pkala the passage — samvat 
1044 Ash&dh-Adi-samvat 1945 Baka 1810 asmin 
varshó BArvari-náma-asihvatsarah agr .. .. .. 
Kárthika-é$u-l29-G'uruvüaaró Plara-sarhvatsare- 
pravééah,—" the (southern Vikrama) year 194+ 
(sepired), the (Vikrama) year, beginning with 
AshAdha, 1045 (expired); Saka 1810 (expired); 
in this year (is. ow Okaüra tukla 1), (thero is) 
the samvaisara named Sêryari [by the mean- 
signsystem]:lateron,.. .... on Thursday, the 
13th tifhi of the bright fortnight of Kártüka, 
thera commences the Plara sasvvatsara." 

These notes are now issued in the hope that 
they may lead to the collection of additional 








1 Beo Corp. Inscr. Indic. Vol. III. Introd. p. 78, note 1. 
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information regarding the origin and use of this 
curious year; ita initial day in different parts of 
the oountry, and the rezson for any differences in 
that respect; and whether the pérnimdntaarrange- 
ment of the lunar fortnights is anywhere used m 
connection with it. 
J. F, Frazer. 

THE AMBARNATH INSORIPTION OF MAMVANI. 

In the stone inscription of the Mahamanda- 
lésvara Mamvanirdjadéva, at the temple of 
Ambarn&th' near Kalyan in the Thana Dis- 
trict, the details of the date, according to Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s published text (Jour. Bo. Br. B. 
46. Soo, Vol. IX. p. 219, line 1) are — Sake-Sachvat 
78» (in decimal figures), not specified either as 
current or as expired; Jyéshthe éukla 9; on 
Sukra, i. e. Sukravira or Friday. And according 
to his translation, altermg only the name of 
the other Mahdmandaléévara mentioned m line 
6, which he misread, the insoription records 
that, on this day, certain officials of Mámváni 
constructed a house of the Mahdmandalsévara 
Chhittardjadéva; the concluding words being 
mahdmandaltévara - trima [ch#] - Ckhittarája- 
dévasya bhavangth sasapdditarh. 

While, according to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's 
published text (id. Vol. XII. p. 329), the details 
are—Saka-Samvat 982 (in decimal figures); Brå- 
Yana fukla 9 ; on Sukra, i.s. Sukravüra or Friday. 
And, šooording to his translation, with the reed- 
ingin Ime 6 whioh I hare giren abore, on the day 
in question there was constructed a temple of the 
god of the Mah iman lalésvara Obhittartja. 


Thus, while agreeing in respect of the lunar. 


fortnight, the tii, and the week-day, Friday, 
all of which items were quite oertain,—the two 
versions of this record differ in respect of the 
month, and, by two oenturies, in respect of 
the year. 

By calculation, from Prof. K. L. Ohhatre's 
Tables, 1 find that— 

In Saka-Samvat 782 current, the tíAi Jyéahtha 
fukls 9 ended on Sunday, 14th May, A.D. 859, at 
about 35 ghaifs, 1 pala, after mean sunrise, for 
Kalyàn;' and Brávana éukla 9 ended on Wodnes- 
day, 12th July, at about 25 gh. 12 p. 

In Bake-Sathvat 783 current (789 expired), 
Jytahiha sukia 9 ended, as required, on Fri- 
for insbanos, in Bombay Places and Oommon Oficial 
Words p. W. In Dr. Bhau Daji’s text, line 5, and in his 
translation, the name of the god is given as 
In his lithograph, f$ ia rather doubtful whether the first 
two zyllablaé are dawa or dawa. In Dr. Bhagwanial 
Indraji'’s text, the name is given as Amyvaniths ; and in 
his translation as Ambanitha; while, in his 
the first two syllables are asec. It is evident that 


day, 9rd May, A.D. 860, at about 16 gh. 34 p. ; 
with the month Ash&dha intercalary, as entered 
in the Tables, Ér&vana sukla 9 ended on Tuesday, 
80th July, at about 15 gh. 49 p.; and, with 
Srivena itself interealary, or any subsequent 
month, instead of Ashddha, Srivana éukla 9, of 
the intercalated or of the ordinary month as the 
case may be, ended on Sunday, 30th June, at 
about 59 gh. 8 p. 

In Saka-Samvat 982 current, Jyéehtha éukla 9 
ended on Sunday, 28rd May, A.D. 1059, at about 
suypin n: DH ss 

21st July, at about 52 gÀ. 48 p. 
pape (dua Kirek aaa (888 expired), 
iustam deu tici llth May, 
A.D. 1060, at about 48 gh. 97 p.; and Srivana 
fukla 9 ended on Monday, 10th July, at about 
8 gh. 83 p. 

Now, as regards the merita of the published 
readings of this date, each of which is. 
acqompanied by s lithograph,—Dr. Bhan Daji read. 
the name of the month as Jétha, +e. Jytahbha y 
and, in reading it as Srévana, Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji marked the second and third syllables as 
doubtful. But both the lithographs show distinctly 
that, where tho former reed fha and the latter 
rara, there is only one akshera, and that it is 
shiha. And it follows that the preeeding atshara 
oan only be fy or fyai; formed rather carelessly 
or anomalously in the original, or else not repre- 
sented properly in the lithographs. As to the 
given year, the second and third figures are un- 
doubtedly Sand 9. The first figure is represented 
in both of the lithographs without any eseentia] 
differance; except that m Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
it is rather more square and upright than in Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s. And, in altering the interpretation 
of it from 7 to 9, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, while 
admitting that it closely resembles the modern 
Mügarl 7,” relied on the arguments (1) that a 
similar “figure” oocurs in the Valabht grants 
and in them represents 9; and (2) that a very 
similar figure is to be found in the record of the 
year in an inscription of Bhójadéra of Gwálior,* 


-dated in the (Vikrams) year 933, m which its 


value is distinctly given in words aa 9. To these 
he might have added (8) that, in linos 4 and 5 of 
the same inscription of Bhijadéva, in the details 
of the lands that were granted, wo have forms of 
from opary point of view, we require a proper meek iz 
* The times here are for Kalyiên all through 

* The whole we Roth: oo barakan i and 


it is of interest in the earliest ins- 
Halles tha usa ot kipa cha fesso adea ae 


t The reference is to Apa Gwilior inscription, dated 
)- Sam vaš 933, M. fukla and éu di 2; Jour. 
. Ax. Soc. Vol. p. 407 f. and Plate ii No. 4 
(see ante, Vol. XV. p. 108, notes M, 85. 


Manon, 1859.J 
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the figure 7, explained in words, which cannot be 
taken as closely resembling the first figure as 
given in either lithograph of the date now under 
discussion ; though they do belong to the general 
type of the NAgart figure 7 of the period, and 
resemble pretty closely the figure 7 as it occurs in 
the date of the Saminged grant of Dantidurga, of 
Saka-Sarhrat 675 expired, ante, Vol. XL p. 118, 
line 30, and Plate. But, omitting this last point, 
ais conclusion, on the grounds actually put for- 
ward by him, was that “ the date can be inferred 
to be 989;” the only diffloulty,—which he sought 
to explain away by the supposition that, at this 
zime, there were two figures in use for the same 
number,—being, that a totally different figure, to 
which no value but that of 9 can be assigned, is used 
-n this record to denote the number of the tai. 

In the Valabht grants however, we are 
»onoerned with numerical symbols; not with 
Jecimal figures, as in the present record; and 
20 analogy can be founded on them, beyond 
she general fact that the decimal figures were 
developed from the numerical symbols. Fur- 
ther, in the process of this development, the 
Cooimg] figures that were arrived at, were not 
sbsolutely identical in different perta of the 
country; and we are dealing with very different 
parts, in respect of the Ambarnáth and Gwalior 
xusoriptions. Also, not one of the lithographs of 
the three inscriptions is a reliable mechanical 
x»eproduotion ; so that we do not know what are 
the exact forms, differing perhaps very slightly, 
taough oertainly in some detail of vital im- 
portance, which wa have to compare or to contrast. 
gain, even if two forms of one and the same 
figure were ultimately arrived at, and were used, 
im one and the same part of the country, it is still 
impossible to believe thas the risk of confusion 
would be inourréd, by employing them in one and. 
iue same record. And finally, whatever may turn 
oat to be the exact form of the figure now under 
d scuseion in the Ambern&th inscription, both the 
lishographs, even as they stand, distinctly shew 
that it belongs to the general type of the Na&gart 
7, and not to that of the Nágart 9. 

"With the calculated resulta before us, which 


shew that a Friday cannot be obtained for Srivans 
fukl& 9 in any of the four years, even if the 
Hthi were used as a current iiiki, —for which 
&pplicstion of it, however, there is in this osse no 
justification,—on a consideration of all the facts 
af the case, it cannot be doubted that Friday, 3rd 
Hay, AD. 860, is the proper English date; and 
that the reel reading of the text is Saka- 
sarhyata(t) 782 Jyéehpha-éuddha-9-8u(én)kré. 
With his own reading of the date, Dr. Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji,—relying also on the fact that 
the Ambern&th inscription mentions a oertain 
Mahdpradhdna N&ganaiya as an officer of MAm- 
vini, while the other record, now to be referred 
to, gives the name of a Sarvddhikdrin Nüganaiya 
ee an officer of Ohhitterkjs,—prooeeded to iden- 
tify these two officials as one, and to suggest that, 
“if this reading of the date be correct,” the 
Mahdmandaléivara Ohbittarája of this insoription 
might be identified with the Silàh&ra Mahdman- 
del&ivara Obhittaraja who issued the Bhángüp 
grani, dated in Saka-Sanvat 948; and that 
MAmvini was probably his son or sucoessor. 
And, im publishing the KhárépAtun grant of the 
Sil&hàre Mahkdmandalsivara Anantadóva,! dated 
in Saka-Serbrat 1016, Mr. K: T. Telang identified 
Mamvini with the Mummuni who is given in that 
record as a younger brether of the Obhittardja 
by whom the Bhandfp charter was issued. The 
similarity m the names of Mamv&ni and Mum- 
muni,” coupled in each instance with the proximity 
of the name of Ohhittarája, was sufficiently 
tempting to justify this identifleatiqn; on the 
facts of the case, as they were then understood, 
But we must now abandon these identifica- 
ticns; the first two of which plainly were in 
reality factors thai helped to induce Dr. Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji'a alteration in the interpretation of 
the AmbernÁth date, rather than deductions from 
that interpretation. And, if Mámvápi belonged to 
the Éü£h&ra family at all,. he must be placed very 
much earlier in the genealogy ; and perhaps before 
Kaperdin L, with’ whom the list given in the 
Bhándüp grant commences, and who was aght 


-| generations anterior to Baka-Sazhvat 948. 


J. F. Fras. 
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* Published by Dr. Bühler, ante, Vol. V. p. 278 fr. 
? ente, Vol. IX. p. 35. 
ecd cip D Bihler (Raponi on Sanekrit 
Mcnwsoripts, 1877, p. 52) preferred to read the name in 
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minutely, with many an interesting excursus, the 
oontents of 182 MS3., several of which are of great 
value. Moat interesting of all is a oopy of tho 
Dwdn of J&mi, believed to be in the poet's own 
handwriting, and three illuminated specimens of 
celebrated works remarkable for their exquisite 
caligraphy. Of the latter may be mentioned a 
copy of Niz£mi's five poems, which is adorned with 
several frontispieces, and twenty-four vignettes. 
Five of the latter have the remarkable peculiarity 
that the rocks, stones, trees, &o., are designed so 
as to present at the same time pictures of men 
and of animals. Tho effect is seid to be most 
comical. No. 130, a small collection of ghasals by 
different authors, is noteworthy as being a perfect 
specimen of the handwriting of Mir ‘Alt Al. 
Husaint, one of the most celebrated scribes of the 
10th century. The collection of Bêbi MSS is 
complete, and gives Baron Rosen an excellent 
opportunity for a full description (with extracts) 
of their contents. 
Geo. A. Garsasox. 





Dra Hawpecusirrax VERKXROOHNISSE DER  KOKIG- 
LIONBEN E su ere ii d Bend, 
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The second section of the second volume of 
Piof A. Weber's Oatalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit MSS. in the Berlin Library, follows 
the ñrst after a short interval. It is in every way 
worthy of its predecessors. The present work 
deals with Jaina Literature falling under the 
head of Biddhanta : Full particulars will be found 
in Vols. XVI. and X VIL of the Indische Studion, 
and amis, Yol. XVIL pp. 279 and ff. The third 
section of the volume, which deals with non- 
BiddhAnta Jaina Literature, and which will 
contain the Indices to the whole catalogue, is in the 
press, and will be looked forward to with interest 
as completing this great work. The section now 
under consideration describes 155 MSS. with all 
the care and minuteness which distinguishes 
previous volumes. The twelve agas occupy one- 
hundred and eighty-one pages, the twelve wpdagas 
serenty-two, the ten panas (praktrnas) fifteen, 
the six chhédastiras forty-nine, the nandf and the 
awnógadAra-sutiasy (anuyógadvárasúirass) forty- 
four, the four sálas&iras one hundred, and 
miscellaneous texts five pages. Notices are also 
given of texta whiob form part of the Siddhdnta, 
but which are not in the Berlin Library, and of 
the Siddhdnta of the Digambaras. The greater 
portion of the work has been read in proof by 
Prof. Leumann, whom the author thanks not only 
for the correction of several misprints, but also 


‘for many suggestions. 
7 Guo. A. Gzmausox. 
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This twenty-third volume of the Reports of the 
Archssological Survey of India closes the series 
edited by Sir A. Cunningham. It is altogether 
the work of Mr. Garrick, and does not contain 
& line written by his late chief, and it is, therefore, 
hardly necessary to add that the volume is of very 
slight value or interest. It is, perhaps, not quite 
so bad as the notorious Volume XIX. by the same 
writer. Still, it is so bad that it is almost 
impossible to pick out from the text any fact 
or observation deserving of notice, 

The following passage, however, if the facts aro 
correctly reported, is of some interest to students 
of rude stone monuments :— 

“ At Küchéra, about two marches from Nágaur 
(in Jédhpur State), I observed some stone -circles 
which measured from 12 to 15 feet in diameter, 
but the peasartts informed me that their occurrence 
was due toa favourite recreation of the Rajput 
youth called idhar or ewdrs. Thin game—the 
mention of whieh quickly divested these ciroles 
of & mystical, or indeed any other signifloance, 
and which may perhaps account for the origin of 
such cireles in other parts of India—is played in 
the following manner:—~A sufficient number of 
large stone boulders (some of which would take & 
strong man to lift) are first arranged in s circle, 
and this cirousis called dAds«f, ‘a small village.’ 
The young shepherds then heave smaller stones 
into this mock village, and he whose stone falls 
nearest the oentre of the circle, where, it is said, 
the fattest cattle of the village are kept, gains a 
certain advantage over his fellows, I understand 
that the game is of very early origin, and it is 
locally said to be oneof the 14, or field sparta, of 
the pastoral incarnation, Krishna.” 

This note is curious, but it obviously affords no 
explanation of megalithic circles, the sepulchral 
character of which has been abundantly proved. 

I can find nothing else in the text which is 
worth quoting. The Plates are of some value, 
and include fairly good representations of build. 
ings, both Muhammadan and Hindu, and a few 
inscriptions. Plate xxviii. gives & photographic 
reproduction of a squeeze of the rock-cut ims- 
eription at Tué&m in the Hisár District, which is 
inoludedin Mr. Fleot's volume on the inscriptions 


Plate xxvii, is wrongly labelled as a Gupte 
inscription. The scale of the Ohitór inscriptions, 
given in Plates xx, xxi, and xrv, is inoon- 
veniently small. 


25ih August 1888. V. A. Sucre. 
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EXTRACTS FROM KALHANA’S RAJATARAMGINI, 
BY E. HULTZSOH, 7H.D.; BANGALORB. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 
No. $.—ExTmaors rRox THe First TARAMGA; OONOLUDED. 

remainder of the firgt Tararhga treats of the dynasty of Génanda III., and introduces 
ug to what purports to be a much more definite history, inasmnoh as from this point 
there is given the duration of the reign of eech king, and we have also the assumed starting- 
point of the accession of Gónanda IIL in Kaliyuga-Samvat 1919 (expired), or B. O. 1182. For 
the period commencing with this point, Kalhapa does not quote any particular previous writers 
as his authority ; and probably we como now to the details which, as he tells us in verse 15, 
were put together from his examination of the charters (Mona) of previous kings recording 
the consecration of temples and grants to them, the laudatory inscriptions (pratasit-patta),. 

and manuscripta (édsira). 

I subjoin a list of the twenty-one kings of this dynasty, with the supposed duration 
of the reign of each of them, and,—withont at present entering on the question of adjust- 
ment,—with the year of the accession of each of them as deduced from the starting-point of 
the commencement of the reign of GÓnanda HL 


CONTINUATION OF LIST OX THH KINGS OF KABMÍn. 








Length of reign. 
V. The Dynasty of Gónanda III. y. m. d. 
1. Géónandsa II1,; B.C. 1182; verses 185 to 191 ......... eeesessssans esee BD O0 O 


His connection with his predecessor, Abhimanyu, is not stated. He continued 
the worship of the NAgas (185), and restored the rites proclaimed by Nila, 
thereby breaking the power of the Bhtkshus or Banddhes (186), He is 
mentioned (190) as an ancestor of Pravarasóng I., who will be introduced 
in Taramgs iii. verse 97. 


94. Vibhishana I., son of the preceding; B.O. 1147; verse 192.................. 58 6 0 
3. Indrajit; B.O. 1094; verse 198...................... EDS bem veviessc dO 0° O 
His conñeotion with his predecessor is not axplained. 
4, Ravane, son of the preceding; B.O, 1059; verses 198 to 195 — ............... 80 6 O 
He seb up the liage called Vatéávara (194) and endowed it with the whole 
oountry of Kagmfr (195). 
5. Vibhishana IT., son of the preceding; E.O. 1028; verse 196 _............... 85 6 O 
6. Naral, rus can S DS ELE AER B.O. 998; verses 
187 to 374 ......... 1. nane se eene asa velo ps Lasvelsvausecusess oo has Se aa Ta 40 9 O 


He was a wicked king, and brought much totaa a on the country (198). 
In consequenoe of his mistress being carried away by a Sramana, who 
dwelt at the village of Kithnaragréma (199), he burnt thousands of vikdras, 
and gave to the Brêhmans tho villages that had belonged to them (200). 
He built a town, which was called after him Narapura (244) or Kimnarapura 
(274), on the bank of the Vitastá (202 anc 260). This town was situated 
near Ohakradhara (261 and 270), a Vaishgava temple, whose name survives 
in the mound of Ch&khdhar near Bijbihira (K. R. 18). King Nara 
fell in love with Ohandralékhaé, the daughter of the Niga Sufravas, 
and the wife of ẹ Brahman named Viéakha, who dwelt af the town of 
Narapura (209 to 253). Failing in his attempts to seduce her, he tried 
to take her by force from her husband (254 to 256). The Brêhman and 
his wife escaped and fled for protection to Suféravas, who destroyed the king 
and his town by thunderbolts (257 to 259). After the destruction of the 
city, the Khatas became powerful (317). 
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Length of reign. 

y. md. 

7, Siddha, son of the preceding ; B.O. 952; verses 275 to 285....... uwi a es. 60 0 0 

8. UtpalAkshs, son of the preceding; B.C. 892 ; verse 986........................ 80 6 0 

9. Hiranyfiksha, son of the preceding ; B.O. 861; verse 287 ..................... 87 " O 
He built a town named after himself, 4.6. Hirapyákshapura (287). 

10. Hiranyakuls, son of the preceding ; B.C. 824; verse 288 ..... vase ege ae me QAE 60 0 0 

He founded (the town of) Hiranyétea (288). 
1L Vasukula, son of the preceding; B.O. 764; verse 288 ........ ............... 60 0 0 
12. Mihtrakuls, son of the preceding ; B.O. 704; verses 289 to 824  ............ 70 0 0 


[He was in reality the son of & king named Têramêna, belonged to the Hira 
tribe, and came to Kakmir and finally established himself there, about 
‘A.D, 580, after a career in India that was terminated by Bêliditya of 
Magadha and by Yañódharman, see anie Vol. XV. pp. 245 to 252]. 


He was a omel and vindictive king. During his reign, the country was - 


overrun by the Mlêchchhas (289). He invaded Simhala, $4. Ceylon, and 
overthrew the king of that country (294 to 299). - On the way back, he put 
to flight the Chúls, Karntta, Lata, and other kings, and ruined their cities 
(800, 801). He installed the god Mihir&évara at Srhnagari; and in (the 
district of) Hêlidi he built a great city named Mihirapura (806). He gave 
agrahéras to outcaste Brahmans from the Gándh&ra country (807). He 
diverted the river Ohandrakuly4 (818). So hateful was he, that it was 
only the power of the gods that prevented his subjects from rising and 
slaying him (824). And yet he was not altogether wicked ; for, even when 
ihe country was overrun by the Déradas and Bhauttas, and the national 
religion was destroyed, he still insured the maintenance of pious obser- 
vances (812); and at Vijay#évara he granted s thousand agraháras to 
the Gindhira Brihmans (814). Finally, in his old age, he became much 
afflicted with disease (809); and eventually he atoned for all hia sins and 
acts of cruelty, by immolating himself in the flames, on a plank studded 
with razors, swords, and knives (815), 
18. Baka, son of the precoding ; B.O. 684; verses 995 to 935..................... 
He reatored justice and security (828). He founded the temple of Bakésa, 
diverted the river Bakavati, and built the town of Lavanótas (829), where 
he reigned (880). His death was caused by the witch Bhagfá, who slew 
him, with & hundred sons and grandsons, as a human sacrifice to the Divine 
Mothers at Khért (381 to’ 885). 
14. Eshitinanda, son of the preceding; B.O. 571; verse 836 ................... x 
15. Vasunands, son of the preceding; B.C. 541; verse 887 ..................... 
He was the author of š K&maédsira or work on the science of love (387). 
16, Nara IL, son of the preceding; B.O. 489; verse 888 ........... ............ 
17. Aksha, son of the preceding ; B.O. 429 ; verse 988.............. d aaa 
He established the village of Akshavila (888). 
18, Gopaditya, son of the preceding ; B.O. 369; verses 389 to 345 ....... 
He bestowed Sakhóla, Khigi, K&hüdigràma, Skandapura, Samêhgisa, and 
other agrakáras (840). He consecrated the temple of Jyéshthésvara on the 
Góp&dri hill, and granted the Gópe agrahéras (941) He banished 
neglectful Brihmans to Bhikshfravatiké and Khásaià (342); and induced 
others, of purer habita, to immigrate, and settled them in Vaéchika and 
other agrah4ras (348). 
18. Gékarns, son of the preceding ; B.C. 808; verse 846 ........................ 
He founded the temple of GikurpSévara (846). 
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20. Narandraditya I, also called Khitkhila, son of the pen; B.G. 
250; verses 847 to 849 .. eds eee —— .. 86 8 10 
He oonseorated the temple of Bhat&évare, and Da the river Alahayigt 
(347) His Guru Ugra built the temple of Ugrééa and a circle of the 
Divine Mothers (848). 
21, Yudhishthira L, also called Andha-Yudhishthira, son of the preced- 
ing; B.C. 214; verses 850 to 873 _................ A E ANENG (Not stated) 
He lost the throne and was exiled through a conspiracy of his ministers with 
some neighbonring kings (860 to 873). 
Torir...... 968y. Bm. 23d. 





Thus, from the beginning of the reign of Génandsa IIL to the end of that of Naréndr’- 
dityn L, the text purports to &ooount for g period of 968 years, 2 months, 28 days. In the 
explanation of Taramga i, verses 48, 49, I venture to agree with M. Troyer against Dr. 
Bühler, and to translate :—“ Misled by the tradition that the Bhfrata (war) took place ab the 
end of the Dvápers (yaga), some have considered as wrong the sum of years (contained ‘tn the 
statement that) in the Kaliyuga the kings, beginning with Génanda (I), ruled over the Kaémfray 
for 2268 years.” Kalhaga does not really doubt the correctness of this number. What he 
seeks to do, is, to prove, with ita help, that the great war took place in Kaliyngsa-Sathvat 658 
(expired), or B. O. 2448. Taking this number, and dednoting from it the 1266 years during 
which there reigned the fifty-two kings from Gfmanda L to Abhimanynu,! there remain 1002 
years as the period of the dynasty of Génanda III.; and further deducting the 968 years, 
2 months, 28 days, made out above, there remain 88 years, 9 months, 7 days, as the supposed. 
length of the reign of Yudhishthtrae I. or Andha-Yudhish¢hira. 

These numbers admit of being controlled in the following manner :—Aocoording to Kalhana’s 
own statement (i. 53) a rough number of 2880 years had elapsed from the accession of 
Gónanda III. up to the time of the author himself. Deducting from these 2980 years the 
1002 years from Génanda IIL to Yudhishfhira L, there remain 1828 yoars to be accounted for. 


An addition of the figures, which gro mentioned in the seven later Tarathges, gives a slightly 
different result :— 


/ y. md 

Total of the reigns of Mia second Terarhga,.................. ¿Sy aos ot .-. 198 0 0 
E third ME AOT ADRA e 589 10 1 

fourth ji from (1). Durlabhavardhana to . 

(14). Brhaspat , ¿Sa EA au a te ten T Aap usss ... 219 597 


Add the period trom the death of Brihaspati, aptarsbi-Raivat [88180 
(iv. 702), to: the date of the Réjataraskgixt, Saptarshi-Samvgt [42]24 ; 
(558). uo 7 ies €——— sss ———À — — 885 0 0 


Total ..... 1829 8 28 


In order to reconcile this total with the result of the first caloulation, we have the choice 
between two ways of procedure. Firstly, the reign of Yudhishthira I, which was made out 
above as amounting to 38 years, 9 months, 7 days, might be shortened by 1 year, 8 months, 





1 Bee my previous paper. 

2 At the end of the third Tarathgs, P has the following verse — DRINA aT wwe WATUK: | OW Tara 
RTH TET CUY TIA D. In order to obtain this total, read Semita} in verse 379 and Wilet in verse 
52 of the Paxis edition. 

* The length of these 14 reigns is correctly given in M. Troyer's table, Vol. IL p. 506, besides that of the Sth 

king, Barhgràmég!ja, who ruled only for 7 days (GH STEXTA), aad not foc T years. 
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28 days, the difference between both totals. This would, however, necessitate an identical 
deduction from the 2268 years of the first T'aramga (verse 48), which seem to haye been one of 
the bases of Kalhana'schronology. Therefore, it will be necessary to assume the second alternative, 
that Kalhags gained his ‘rough’ number of 2880 years by disregarding the odd months and 
days which are found in the totals of the reigns of the third and fourth Taramga. If the extra 
10 months and 1 day of the third, sad the extra b months and 27 days of the fourth Tarethge, 
are left out of consideration, the result of the second series of items will be 1828 years, as it 
ought to be theoretically according to the first calculation. To sum up, it seems very 
probable that Kalhays placed the end of the reign of Yudhishthira- L. and the gooessión of 
Pratapaditya I. in Kaliyuga-Barvat 2921 (expired), or B. O. 180, I 


TRANSLATION. 


(185) King Gónands III, who obtained the kingdom at this junoture, ogused the 
processions, sacrifices, &o., to the Nagas to take place just as before. — (186) After this king 
had restored the rites proclaimed by Nils, the BAskshus and the detrimental effects of the snow 
passed altogether away. — (187) Whenever there is & time of need, the good deeds of subjects 
produce kings who re-organise the far-decayed country. — (188) Those who strive to oppress 
the people, perish together with their lineage; but prosperity attends the race of those who 
will repair the loss, — (189) Having observed this (foreboding) sign at every event (which has 

in this country, the wise are able to foresee the good or bad luck of future kings. — 
(190) Pravarasóna (1.) and other virtuous and immortal descendants of this (king) 
who renewed the country, enjoyed this earth fora long time. — (191) This prince (Génanda 
IIL), who was the first of the race of GÓnanda, just as Raghu was the first of the race 
of Raghu, ruled over the earth for thirty-five years, 

(192) The son of Génands, called Vibhishane (1.), protected the earth for sixty years, 
diminished by six years and six months. f . 

(198) There ruled suocemeively „Indrajit and Ré&vana, father and son, for thirty-five 
and for thirty and a half years. — (194) The lèga (called) Vatésvers, which Ravans 
(founded) for the purposes of worship, is (sid) resplendent ; the colour of its ‘ime of dots has 
been observed to foretell coming events. — (195) That prince gave the whole country oi 
Kasmira to Vabbérara, whom he had placed in a majha with four halls. | 

(196) The long-armed Vibhishana II, the son of king, Ravana, enjoyed the earth fo- 
thirty-five and a half years. I 

(197) Then Vibhishana’s son, called Nara, whose other name was Kithnara,-and ` 
whoee prowess was praised in song by the Kirimaras, became king. — (198) Though (a£ first) 
of good conduct, this prince produced a series of great misfortunes, through the bad luck of his 
subjecta, and through the vioo of sensualiy. — (199) An ascetic (samaga), who dwelt 
alone in a wira, which was situated ab Kirhnaragrima, carried off his (the king's) 
mistress by the power of magio. — (200) Angry on sooount of this (ac), he (the bing) burrt 
thousands of eíkéras, and bestowed their villages on Brahmans, who resided in the mefhcs 
(which wore situated in their) midst. — (201, 202) On the bank of the Vitasta, he built, with 
the riches which he had acquired by oonquering the world, & town, which appeared to be a 
synonym of “Heaven” and surpassed the town of Kuvéra. Its marked was full of roads; 
ite river resplendent with navigation; and ite gardens teeming with flowers and fruits, — 


(iets Uu A GI MG CAD CC ae ee Ee ara abaan, 
us Here, and in 191, 191, P reeds MIMA, as opposed to the Hg of O and T. This mistake of the Caloutia 
Payta was first rechified by Dr, Bühler, K. B. p. 54. ` 
m [tatara P T. m QQ P T. ; 
we trà T.Prararaskos was tho name of two kings of Kasmir ; it is here mentioned as & representative 
the restored Hina of Gênanda IIL, vis., of the kings from Méghavihana to Bildditys (see T'araraga iii). 
w “dia P. we pU P. we "gif? p. aR P T. m OAR: P. 
`w TAH, P, Twp: O T; read Frey, Instead of TL, which is also the reading of P, read fw. 


_ 
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(208) In a garden at that (tows) there was s lake filled with clear and sweet water, the dwelling- 
place of a Naga, Sukravas by name. — [(204 to 253) The Br&hmag ViéAkha marries Ohan- 
dralakha, the younger daughter of the Naga Susravas, and lives with her at Narapura. 
King Nara falls in love with Chandralékha]. — (254) Having cast off the fetter of shame, 
he frightened that woman by trying to seduce her through messengers, who pleaded (his) 
desire. — (255) When (he found that) she was not to be persuaded by any means, the 
Hbidinous (king) asked even her busband, the Brahman, for her. Of what are those ashamed, 
who are blinded by passionP — (256) After the king had been repeatedly rebuked also by 
that (Brdhman), he despatched soldiers, to carry her away by foros. — (257) Attacked by these 
from the front of the house, the Brühmag escaped with his wife by another way, and fled 
to the palace of the Naga for protection. — (358) When the two had arrived and reported 
that event, the lord of snakes, who was blind with rage, rose from the lake, — (259) Having 
produoed dense darkness by roaring and lowering clouds, he burnt the king with his town by 
a shower of terrible thunder-bolts. — (260) Carrying away the oily fat and blood, which drop- 
ped from the burnt human bodies, the Vitastá became, as it were, marked with the eyes of a 
pesoook's tail. — (261) Thousands of frightened people, who entered for refuge the presence 
of (the god) Qhakradlara (Vishnu) were burnt in an instant. — (262) Just aa formerly the 
fat of the thighs of (the demons) Madhu and Kaitabha, thus many bodies of burnt people then 
covered Ohakrin (Vishnu). — (268) At that time the sister of Sukravas, a Nagi called 
Ramani, came from a cave in the hills, to help (her brother) carrying heaps of rooks.— 
(264) When more than a yéjana of the way remained, and she perceived from afar that her 
"brother had been successful, she pelted a shower af rocks on the villages. — (265) Then the 
ground of the villages became stony for five géjancs. This (ground), called “the forest 
, of Haman,” is even now covered with hnge rocks. — (266) Having produced a terrible 
destruction of people, the snake (Suáravas), filled with remorse and depressed by the censure of 
‘the world, left that place next morning and went away. — (267) A lake, white as the milk- 
ocean, which he created on a distant mountain, is even now seen by the people at the pro- 
cession to Amarésvara. — (268) At the same place, another lake, (vis. that) of the Brahman, 
who had become a Nügu by the favour. of his father-in-law, is known by the name of “the lake 
of the son-in-law.” — (269) Fiendish (dings), who fearlessly produce destruction, under the 
pretext of protecting their subjects, suddenly fare thus. — (270) Even now people remember 
2his story, when they behold, near Ohakradhara that town which was burnt and that lake 
which became a (dry) hole. — (271) How great a vice must passion be considered in short- 
sighted kings! Through it there happened to him that whioh has never happened to 
another. — (273) We hear that. even the three worlds were lost in every o&se through the 
unger of even a single virtuous wife, deity, or Brahman. — (278) Having enjoyed the earth 
sor. forty-one years less by three months, that king perished through his bad conduot. — 
, 274) That town of Kithnara, the circle of whose walls and watch-towers had been visible 
tonly) for a very short time, became similar to the town of the Gandharvas (ts. it faded away 


Hike a mirage). 


w gami PO 

mi Chakradhara was the name of a temple of Vishpu near Btfbihics (Vijayêfraza). Tis nibo has been identified 
ith the mound of Ohdkhdhar by Dr. Buhler, K. R. p. 18. See also Journal of the Ge: man Oriental Society, 
Yol, XL. p. 7. 

me fg: PT. Madhu and Kaltabhs are ihe names of two demona, who wore killed by Vishpu. 


w aT P T. 

m qt P. Tha town referred to is Narspura (Mi) or Kimnarapura (374), which king Nara or Kirhmazra, 
had built on the bank of the Vitasti (S03) and which was burnt by the Nags Sufravas (259). The dried-up lake 
ig that, in which the letter was originally Hring (803). The present verse shows, that Narapura was sikusted near 
iLe temple of Chakradhars (sse note on verse 161). Is appears to hare bem destroyed by one of the earthquakes 
which are frequent in Kasmir. 

Xn qm: p. ^"qeeffü P T. 33 area, TAT aon FHT p. mi apqep P. 
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(275) Through the wonderfnl.diversity of the course of fate, his only son, who had been 
brought to Vijayakshétra by his nurse, did not lose his life, — (276) This king, called Siddha, 
refreshed the exhausted people, just as the cloud a mountain, which is parched by a forest-fire. 
— (277) Thus the strange fate of his father became to this magnanimous one a benefigial 
instruofion in the knowledge of the vanity of the world, — (278) Though in the midst of enjoy- 
ment, he oonld not be led into sin by it, just as the spotless image of the moon remains un- 
defiled, though it is reflected in a quagmire. — (279) In the midst of princes, who were hot with 
the fever of pride, he alone recovered (from it) by meditating incessantly on Siva. — (280) Aban- 
doning gems like trifles, this virtuous one found (the only) perfect ornament in the worship of 
Šiva. — (281) The royal splendour of this king followed him to another world, because be 
cunningly combined it with unfailing virtue. — (282) Having ruled over the earth for sixty years, 
lie, &coompanied by his near attendants, ascended with his body to the worlds of Siva. — (288) 
Having sought refuge with (the preceding king) Nara, the servants had got into a deplorable 
state; but, depending on his son (Siddha) as their lord, they became worthy of praise in the 
world, — (284) A dependant shares the fate of his lord, be it blamed in the world or praised 
by all men. A rope of straw descends, if it is attached to the bucket of a well; if it is tied to 
flowers, it ascends on the head of a god. — (285) “Here is Siddha, (who Ras become) œ demi- 
god (Siddha) with his bódy;" this announcement was proclaimed by the gods in heaven, with 
beating of the drum, for seven days. 

(286) His son, who received the name Utpaláksha (1.4. the lotus-eyed) on &ooount of 
his lovely eyes, ruled over the earth for thirty and a half years. 

(287) His son HiranyAkehs, who enjoyed the earth for thirty-seven years and seven 
months, built a town, which was designated by his name, 

(288) His son Hiranyakula, who founded Hiranyótsa, was (king) for sixty, (and) his 
son Vasukula (likewise) for sixty years. 

(289) Then, when the country was (again) overrun by & Milóchohhs tribe, his son 
Mihirakula, who was of cruel deeds and resembled Kila (or Death) (in destructivencss), became 
king. — (290) In him the northern region possessed another Antake (or Death), thus rivalling 
ths southern region, the regent of which is (the god) Antake. — (291) His approach was always 
heralded by the flights of vultures, crows, &o., that flew before him, eager to devour those 
who were being slain among his troops, — (292) He was a very ghoul of a king, surrounded 
day and night by thousands of slaughtered beings even in his pleasure-houses. — (293) This. 
cruel murderer had no pily or respeot for children or women or aged men. — (294 to 299)-One 
day he noticed that the breasts of his queen, who wore a muslin bodice from Atthhala 
(or Oeylon), were marked with golden fooi-prints. Burning with wrath, he questioned the 
ehamberlain, and was told that, in the Sithhals country, it was customary to impress the 
maria] with the stamp of the king’s foot. This explanation failed to appease him; and he 
yet ont on a campaign as far as the southern ocean, and ousted the king of Bhhhgls. : 
Instead of him, he set up another king; and he brought away a woven cloth oallec. 
gamuskadéva, stamped with an image of ths- san. — (800, 801) On his way back, he pur 
to flight the Chola, Karnêta, Late and other kings, whose ruined cities announced their 





X5 Wea? aa RST p. UE (ub py, "aw p. 

E? A. aa "Hur P. = et p, M5 ERETTA: p. 

» md p mM RUFA: and (YES P. 

m qo ™, I use here Mr. Mlect’s abridged abridged translation, from the Oalomita odition, published anis, Vol. IV. 


p: MTN. , altering some details aad the numbering of the verses according to the dirada MB. 

M5 Sw. 

9 "eec? T, WATT p, Caer O. As the fired part of the king'a name, Hihira, ja doubtlessly 
of lrinisa origin. The term yamaska might be dartved from ihe sume source ; perbapa it is a corruption of amesha, 
'immorial, which occurs in the Aresia sa an abiribuie of ibe su». 


w mein p. Taj PT. WIWIN, PO 
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captare to their rulers when these returned into them on his departure. — (802, 803) As he 
came to the “Gate” of Kasmtra (Kasmira-Dvara), he heard the terrifled cries of an elephant 
‘that had fallen into a chasm; and the sounds gave him such exquisite pleasure, that 
he caused a hundred other elephants to be wantonly destroyed in the same way. — (804) As 
the touch of the sinful deflles the body, so does & description of them defile the speech ; 
accordingly, all his other oruel deeds are not detailed, (lest they should pollute the narrator). —. 
(805) But who can fally comprehend the behaviour of men whose minds are unoultivated, 
and who do evil deeds? for even he made an assumption of religion, for the sake of soquirmg 
merit. — (806) Thus, evil-minded as he was, he installed (the god) Mihirésvara at Srinagart, 
and in HéêlAdA he built & great city named Mihirapura, — (807) And he gave agrahdras ta 
Brahmans of the Gandhara country, the lowest of the twioe-born, resembling himself ‘in 
character. — (809, 310)-At length when he, s very Bhairava incarnate, had reigned for soventy 
years, he became afflicted with much disease, and immolated himself in the flames; &nd' 
a voioe from the sky was heard to proclaim that, though he had slain three crores of 
yet he had attained final emancipation, in consequence of the disregard that he had shewn 
for his own sufferings also. — (811) Those, who report this, consider that he made amends 
for his cruelty, by his gifta of agrahéras, and similar deeds. — (812 to 816) For, even when 
the country was overrun by the Dáradas (and) Bhauttas, (who were) Miéchchhas of impure 
rites, and all (the national) religion was destroyod, yet he insured the maintenance of pious 
observances. And he firmly established the countries of the Aryas, and then performed a 
terrible penance, ordaining, as expiation for his sins, the burning of himself ; in accordance 
with which he bestowed a thousand agrahéras at Vijayésvara on Bráhmags born in the 
Gandhare country, and then gave his body to the flames, on a pyre which was a flat plank 
atuddod with rasors, swords, and knives, and thus stongd for all his. cruelby. — (817) Others 
exouse all his crüel aota by asserting that he performed them only in order to destroy the 
Khabas, who had become powerful when the city was burned by the Naga. — (818 to 824) As 
a final instance of his cruelty, one day, when he was diverting the river Chandrakulya, the 
work was hindered by a large rock that could not be uprooted and removed. Having 
performed austerilies, he was told by the gods in a dream that a powerful Yaksha dwelt in 
the rook, observing the vow of chastity, and that the obstacle could be removed only by the, 
touch of a chaste woman. Next day he had his dream put to the test; but no woman was 
found who could prevail against the rock, until a potber's wife, named Ohandravati, touched 
it and displaced it. Whereupon, filled with anger, he osused three crores of virtuous women to 
be slain, with their husbands and brothers and sons. Is was only the power of the gods, who 
caused him to do this act, that prevented his subjecta from rising of one accord and alaying him. 
(825) When at length he (Mthirakuls) had perished through the good luck of his 
subjects, the citizens anointed his virtuous son Baka. — (326) Through the influence of (thsir)- 
previous (experiences), which (I) have told, the people were afraid even of his rule, as of a 
pleasure-house built on a cemetery; — (327) Begotten by one who had caused excessive pain, he 
became a bestower of delight on men, just like a downpour of water, which follows on a oloudy 
day pf the rainy season. — (823) Thon people fancied that justico had arrived from another 
world, and that safety had returned from an ingogessible exile. — (829) Having founded (the 
temple of) Bak&ha and (kaving conducted) the river Bakavati to a (dry) valley, the illustrious 
Baka built a town called Lavandtea. — (330) There tha prince passed slxty-three years and 


955. a egeTi} get P. *9 («nat p. 
WI TAU P. After this verse, O and T insert Pwo spurious verses which ere omttbed in P. 
43 GU p. Tho Diradan are the inhabitants of Dirdistkn, and the Bhsnijas are the Tibetans. 





318 
H P. 
317 The reforenos is to the story of Nase T and the Naga Suíravas, verses 908 to 374 above. 
Dog PT. 0 w q p. "S wwe p. COTTE qq P. WW: P ff. 
XB "gru p. m «td po,” 330 “araq 
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thirteen days, ruling tho earth. — (381) Then, having assumed the appearance of a beautiful - 
woman, a witoh, called Bhatfa, approached the king s£ nightfall. — (882) Having weakened 
his memory by various pleasing words, she invited him, who was delighted, to witness the 
grebunees of the festival of saorifloe, — (883) When the emperor, accompanied by his hundred 
sons and grandsons, went there next morning, she made him an offering to the ctrele of the 
goddesses. — (884) Even now there are visible on a rook the impressions of two knees, which 
mark the ascension to heaven of her, who became a demi-goddess in consequence of that 
action. — (835) Even now the god.Batakap&lóka, the cirole of the (divine) Mothers, that rock, 
and that story, are remembered in the mafhas of Khért. 

(886) Then his son Kahitinanda, who, (like) & bulb of the milya; had been spared 
by the goddess, ruled over the earth for thirty years. 

(887) His son, called Vasunanda, the author of a celebrated HKixisbégire, ruled over 
the earth for fifty-two yoars and two months. 

(838) His son Nara (II. was king for sixty (years); and his son Aksha, who caused 
the village of Akshavala to be built, for the same number of years. 

(339) Thereon his son Gdpaditya, who exhibited the return of the primitive age by his 
care for the castes and orders, ruled over the earth together with the islands. — (840) He gave 
away Bakhóla, Khági, Kahadigrama, Skandapura, Samangasa, and other agrakdras. — (841) 
Having consecrated (the temple of) Jyéshthésvara on (the kili called) Gêpêdri, this virtuous 
(king) granted the Gêpa agrakáras to Brahmans born in the countries of the Áryas. — 
te 843) Having banished to Bhükahtravütiká those who ate garlic, he placed at Khássta 

those Brahmans who neglected their rules of conduct; and, having imported other holy 
Briàhmags from pure countries, he caused them to settle in Vabohika and other agrekMéras. 
— (844) He, who obtained the title of “the uppermost guardian of the world” in panegyrical 
poems, did not permit the slaughter of animals except at a sacrifice. — (845) Having 
ruled over the earth for sixty years and alx months, he went to the worlds of the virtuous, 
in order to enjoy the resulta of his good deeds. i 

(846) His son Gókarpa, who founded (ths temple of) kayaa saa held the earth for 
fifty-eight years diminished by thirty days, 

(847) His son was Naréndraditys (I), whose other name was Khifikhila, and who caused 
the ognsecration of (the temple of) Bhütó&vara and (the conducting of) the Akshaytpt, — (848) 
His Guru, Ugra by name, who possessed the divine favour, and whose sppearance was full of 
aplendour, built (the temple of) Ugróm& and a circle of the (divine) Mothers, — (849) 
Having been the lord of the earth for thirty-six years and a hundred days, the virtuous 
(hing) obtained the sinless worlds in consequence of his prolonged good conduct. 

(850) Then his son, Yudhishthira (I), whom people called “the blind (Andha)." 
Yudhishthira" on account of his small eyes, became king. —.[(851-372) He loses the throne ` 





m ratte p. m On dévtohabre and mAizishabra (verse 585) see note on verse 181, 
3⁄4 www T. 
XM r^ P. Th appears from ihis verse that te Saiva temple at Khért was called Seinkapiléte, “the lord of 


alapa kalia” on und thst tradition explained that name by the sacriños of king Baka and of bis hwndred sona 
589 ngi PT. 8 
HO ENTA? PT. AARTI p; WANARA” O T; read ARTO”. On KM (s medan hug) 
&nd famiigisa, pee K. E. verses 00 and 100. ` 
ML On JylahihMévara soe noke on verse 1M, on Gópldzi, K. B. p. 17. 
M3 uw? p, HW OT, read VII: 


V. Asoordtng to L 15, penagyrical poems correchtves narrative. 
gilli ses a DE. Beate Tanduke tn'the Pin Oronier heel Vol tt ee "m vius ° 


95 quart p. “ators po, Mad p Pm Nt. 

9 "ufirsraraw? P; Hari? O T ; cad SqfirsTqT sTg°. A temple of Bhttiérara or BhtttMa was already 
erisking aè the times of Aééke and Jalsuka L. ; soe i 107, 148. In H. 193 and v. 46, ib is mentioned along with 
Vijeytte. Akahayini must have boon ibe name of a river; sompare nobe on verse 159, and Bakerat! in verse 449, 
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through a conspiracy of his ministers with neighbouring kings and has to leave the country with 
his wives.] — (878) Some benevolent kings, whose country the king visited, kindly alleviated 
his grief for the loss of his kiügdom by virions aots of courtesy, (which appeared) important 
(as they were accompanied by) strict obedience to his orders, (asd) by hinting the cessation of 
his sorrow in words, which were pleasing through friendliness and earnestness. 

Thus ends the first Tarathge of the RAjatarazhgint, the work of Kalhana, the son of 
the lord Ohanpeka who was the great minister of Kakmira. 


REMARK. I 
“In the Caloutta and Paris eñitiong, the first Tarathga contains 875 verses. Deducting the 
two spurious verses 308 and 809, which are omitted by P, there remain 878 verses, This 


actual number differs only by one from the oolophon of P, i Peery ss 


consists of 872 versos. 
| (To be continwod.) 


THE INSORIPTIONS OF PIYADASL 
By X. SENART, MEMBRH DE L'INSTITUT DE FRAKCR. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 


SIXTH EDIOT. 


Prinsep, L c. pp. 596 ff.; Kern, p. 92 ff. 
THAT, 


1 Dêvinampiyé piyadasi lija hêvah ahi [.] duviduse 
9 vasa-abhinitêna më dhathmalipi! Hkhápiá lêkasa 
3 hitasukhiyê [.] 04 tah? apahatá tahtah dhammavadhi piptvi 
4 hévaca lôkaså hitasukhêti petivékhimi atha iyan 
5 niti hêram  paiiyfsain&eu hêvam apakathásu 
6 kimah kini? sukhs'h avahimtti tatha oha vidahkmi [.] hêmêri 
V savanikhyúsut pativékhimi [.] sevapásatdé pi mê půjitk 
8 riridhiya pêjiya [.] ê chu iyiih stand pachüpagamanë 
9 s mó mêkhyamati [.] sadvisativasa “shhisit&na më 
10 iyah Ghashmalipi lHkhépit [. ] 
` NOTHS, ` < 


1, Misled by the following sentenoe, the meaning of which he completely failed io grasp, 
Prinsep interpreted the absence of the pronoun iya from beside dkashwalipt, as itihpating that 
the edioš of the thirteenth year must have been conoeived in terms. opposed to those of the 
presen one, and inspired by doctrines which the king now repudiates. Lessen (II' 276 n. 2) 
adopts this strange idea with some reserve. The text in no way anthorises such an explanation. 
Translated literally, the sentence gives this meaning and no other :—‘It was in the thirteenth 
year after my coronation that I had an edict engraved for the welfare and happiness of 
the people, that is to say, plainly, ‘7 had engraved for the first timo’ Such an idea being .: 
aimed at, can alone explain the introduction of the sentence here. We shall see that this 
very simple, paeran, bos’ s:.comalanion:at ong eztreimely anêpi, and ver friportenh, 
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It will be remembered that the concluding words of the 12th (Hock) edict are immediately 
followed at Khalai by characters which I have been able to correct with certainty into afhavdsd- 
bhisitase, the certain equivalent of which, though greatly altered, reappears at Kapur-di.Giri 
(1. 258). Deosived by the divisions introduced into the reproductions of the Corpus, which 
I supposed to depend on positive traces preserved by the rook itself, I connected these words 
with the 12th edict; but a kind communication from Dr. Kern allows me to rectify this passage 
go as to leave no further doubt. We must, according to his ingenious ‘conjecture, separate 
the words in question from the 12th ediot and transfer them to the commencement of the. 
13th, the genitive -abkiriiasa, being in agreement with Piyadassa. The words in bracketa 
should therefore be struck ouf from the end of my translation of the 12th (Rock) edict, and 
the commencement of the 13th should be modified in the following manner :— In the ninth 
year of his coronation, the king Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas, conquered the immense territory 
of Kalihga.' Now, it will have been seen from my translation, that it was to this conquest, 
and to the horrors of which it had been’ the occasion, that the king attributes ‘his religious 
conversion. We have, therefore, two facts :—(1) that the conversion of the king dated from the 
ninth year of his coronation, and (2) that he only commenced to have the'ediots which were 
inspired by his new opinions engraved in the thirteenth. This, I may add, very well agrees with 
the statement in the 5th edict of Girntr, according to which the creation of Dharmamahdmétras 
dates from his fourteenth year. Now let us compare the commencement of the edicts of 
Bahasrám and of Rûpnåth with these two facts. According to the version of this pessuge, as 
corrected by Dr. Oldenberg (Makácagga, I. p. xxxvii. note, Zottschr. der Deutschen Morg. 
Ges., xxxv., 478) the king, who speaks, declares that he had passed ‘more than two years and a 
half after his conversion without showing his seal actively, but that, at the moment when he 
was speaking, he had manifested such zeal a year ago. If we add these figures together, we 
find, on the one hand, that Piyadasi passed eight years and a fraction, say eight years and a 
half, after his coronation, before ho was converted ; and that he was then more than two years 
and a half, say two years and three-quarters, before giving effective proofs of his religious seal. 
This makes an approximate total of eleven years, plus a fraction, of religious coldness: and it 
was acoordingly only in the twelfth or thirteenth year of his reign that his seal became out- 
wardly manifest. It is exactly at this period that his evidence in the present passage fixes his 
first religious edicts. This is a coincidenoe which no one could consider to be accidental, and 
there follows this important conclusion that, contrary to the doubts expressed in various quar- 
tera and to the theory so ably upheld by Dr, Oldenberg (Zetteckr. der Deutschen Morg. Gos., loc. 
cit.) the author of the inscriptions of Sahasrim and of Rûpnåth was indisputably the same 
Piyadasi as he who published the rook tables of Girnkr, and the-Columnar edicts, and that, in 
dealing with these inscriptions, we are certainly on Buddhist ground. It follows, moreover, 
that the edicts of Bahasrm and of Répnith, belonging, as they do, to the thirteenth year 
after his coronation, are certainly amongst the first which he had engraved, and probably the 
very same as those to which he makes allusion in the passage before us, 

2. This phrase contains two difñoulš words. One is pdpévd, which has been definitely 
explained by Dr. Kern as equivalent to prépnuydt. With regard to the first, apaAafá, I think 
that the learned Leyden profeasor has bean less happy in his suggestions. He takes it as 
equivalent to e-prahertd, from the verbal noun prakertar, with ias for ita direct object, But, be- 
sides such a construction, awkward enough under any ciroumstances, being repugnant to the style 
of our monuments, it does not gives very satisfactory sense. Not mutilating these edicts is too 
small a thing to cause one to acquire, as the sequel shows, various virtues. In the first place, 
I think that the phrase rans down to ~kASH. The cha, which in line 6 follows tatka, proves 
that the entire sentence is to be divided into two parallel halves, the former part of Sach 
forming the thoughts of the king, marked and completed by an i, the latter being the two 
verba pafiefkkémt, and tatka videhémi. This construction makes the explanation of the initial 
s more simple. It refers necessarily to [4k understood from the preceding kos. This 
being settled. the- general sense. to be expected: fram thé entire proposition: M something tothe 
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effect that, by instruoting themselves by these edicta, men will practise certain virtues, 
and wil be happier and better. Tt appears to me that we shall easily arrive at this translation 
by taking apahe{d as the participle absolute, for apahritya or even apakriive (we might venture 
to correct the reading to apaké}i, of. above L 53, or even to apahaju). The mdaning ‘to carry 
off for one's own appropriation,’ which apa-har sxactly expresses, could, it appears to me, be 
applied without too great boldness in the king’s ideas to the fact that passers-by might carry 
away in their memories some scraps of his exhortationa, and would improve in such and such a 
way. (The distributive idiom tash-tash will be noticed). In this manner the meaning appears to 
me to be much more natural, 

8. To athe iyak corresponds exactly tha Pali idiom .yetÀeyida, which is also known in 
Buddhist Sanskrit. For the characters kimamkéni, it is unnecessary to have recourse to the 
really desperate correction kámakáli. The conjunction kéné is now familiar to us, and the next 
edict (1. 18) affords another instance of its association with an interrogative pronoun; kima 
may remain. As observed on former occasion (I. 18-19) we are authorised to understand it 
as kim 4, a common strongly interrogative formula, If we reject this reading, the only other 
alternative which I see, is to admit that kh, degraded to the réle of a simple partiole, has 
in some way doubled its final letter by the addition of a neuter adverbial termination, so that 
we obtain imam, very much as the Pali has suda for svidam,i.c. rwid. I must avow my 
preference for the former solution. 

4. A comparison with the 12th (Rock) edict appears to me to fix the meaning of Sg; 
for the present passage, where it is, as in the other, closely connected with pésainda. Nikdya« 
form the body of functionaries or royal-officers over whom Piyadasi exercises a supervision, the 
personal character of which we have just sean the 4th (Colamnar) edict emphasizing. 

b. The 12th (Hook) ediot again helps us to arrive at the exact meaning of this last 
phrase. The obscurity consists in the words etend pachupagaman4, although the substantive 
packwpagamana does not lend itself to much uncertainty. It oan hardly mean anything 
except the action of approaching with respect, and while we admit that prati adds & 
distributive or individual shade of meaning, it oan easily be translated as ‘personal adherence 
to.” But what is the relation between the 5wo- words? Dr. Kern transcribes the first 
word as “¿awa and seces in it & genitive. In that case we should exoept atens, but it 
we pass over this diffonlty, the translation which he proposes, ‘my own belief’ (stijne 
eigens belijdenis) supposes a very peculiar meaning for peachupagamawa, which is a bold 
deviation from the etymological sense in a word for which we have no proof of any technical 
use. In the 12th (Rock) ict, we have a bud altogether analogous to the passage 
under review :—' Piyadasi . . honours all sects .... by honours of different kinds.’ Then 
follows a sentence which tho ptd iw at feet “sight places in a certain antithesis to 
what precedes :—‘ But less importance is attached to that than to the desire of seeing their 
essence (the virtues which constitute their essentials) reign.’ Now, here also, the particle chu 
gives g shade of antithesis to the second member of the sentence. If we take the form ataná as 
correct, and translate literally, we get, ‘but it is the personal adherence (to the secta) which 
I consider as the essential requisite.’ The deliberate personal adherence to the doctrines of 
the various religions is evidently the necessary condition of their séracaghi, as the 12th edict 
expresses it. This explanation, therefore, without touching the text as handed down to us, 
leads us directly and without violence to a thought which makes a fitting supplement to the 
ides of the 12th edict, This consideration appears to me to be of such a nature as strongly to 
-econtmend it, above all in a text which, like ours, is far from avoiding repetitions, as we shall 
2e better able to judge in dealing with the 8th ediot. 


TRANSLATION. 


Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas:—In the thirtoenth year after my 
coronation did I [for the first time] have edicts engraved for the welfare and happiness of the 
people. I trust that they will carry away something from them, and thas, in such and such 
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respects, will make progress in the religion, so that this will be for the welfare and happiness 
of the people. I also make such arrangementa aa I believe suited to provide for happiness, 
whether amongst my distant subjects or amongst those who are near to me and amongst my 
relations. Hence it is I who watch over the whole body of my officers. All seots receive from 
me honours of different kinds, but it is the personal adherence [to their dootrmes which] I 
consider to be the essential requisite. In the twenty-seventh year after my coronation hed I 
this edict engraved. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSOBRIPTIONS, 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.08, MBAS, OLB 


No. 175.—Boxsav Asiatic Soorsrr's Oorpme-Piata Geant or BEIMADHYA II. 
Bucua-Samvar 98, 

T edit this insoription, which has not previously been published, from the original plates, 
which I obtained for examination, in 1878, from the Library of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have no information as to where they were found. A lithograph of 
the insoription will be published hereafter, in Indian Insoriptions, No. 17. 

The plates, which are inscribed on one side only, are two in number; each measuring 
about 91 by 64’. The edges of them were elightly raised into rims, to protect the writing ; and 
though the surfacea of the plates area good deal corroded by rust, the inscription is legible, 
without any points of doubt, throughout. — In the lower part of the first plate, and the upper 
part of the second, there are holes for two rings to connect them. The rings are plain copper 
rings, each about š” thick and 28" in diameter. They had both been out, when the grant came 
under my notice There are no indications of a seal having been attached to either of them, 
and abstracted from it. And the seal of this grant, if there was one, is not now forthooming. — 
The characters are Nigari, of the regular type of the period and locality to which the 
inscription refers itself. They include, in line 1, the decimal figures 1, 8, and 9. The average 
size of the letters is about 7’. The engraving is bold and good. — The language is Sanskrit ; 
and the whole record is in prose, except for one banedictive and impreoatory verse quoted in 
line 18-14. Inline 6 we have the Prükrit word vachohha, for the Sanskrit watsa. -= In respect 
of orthography, the only points that call for notice are (1) the constant use of the awwevéra 
instead of the proper nasal, e.g. in easidal-&skakpáti, line 3; (2) thd use of € for b throughout, 
in ordhmana, lines 4 and 8, and in vêdhayaiy, line 4; and (3) the use of £ for s, in éva, line 3; 
nodhi, line 4; and sahaérám évargé, line 18. 

The inscription is one of the Ohsulukya king Bhimadéwa II. of Anhflwad It is 
non-sectarian ; the object of it being to record the grant of some land to a Brêbman, 

` The places mentioned in the inscription are, the city of Anghilap&taka, where Bhtmadéva 

IL was, when he notified this grant; Sahasechans, the village in which the land granted was 
situated; V&kariyt, a village mentioned in defining the boundaries of the land ; and Prasanna- 
pura, the town from which the family of the grantee came. And, as we learn from the 
preamble, Sahasachand and Vékartyé are to be looked for in the Kachchha mandala or 
province of Kachchha; which must have been more or less identical with the modern 
* Cutoh! Stato; and which the record describes as being enjoyed by Bhimadéva II. himself, as 
if the province were private property of his, assigned to him apart from the general revenues of 
the kingdom. ` 

Às regards the date of this record, in line 1 we have the details of the year 98, in decimal 
figures, of an unspecified era; the month Chaitra ; the bright fortnight; the civil day 11 (and 
with it the eleventh iihi); and Ravi, v. e. Ravivira or Sunday. And from line 5 we learn 
that the grant wes made on that day, at the festival of a sarhkrānti, which can only be the 
Mósha-Baih krünti or entrance of the Bun into Aries. The ere that is quoted, is the Simha era; 
which is mentioned under that name in the Verkwal inscription of Arjunadéva of Aghilwid,* 
~~ A Bee ants, Vol. XI. p. M3, Text, Hne 8; and Vol. EVI. p. 147. 
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dated in Valabht-Samvat 945, and again m No. 176 below; The exact epoch of this era, and 
the scheme of ita years, as also ita historical starting-point, have not yet been properly 
considered. To these points I will revert on another occasion. And meanwhile it ia sufficient 
to state that the month of Obasitra in Simha-Samvat 93 should be coupled with Vikrama- 
Sathvat 1262 or 1268 ; and that the English equivalent of the given date is to be found in A. D. 
1204, 1205, 1206, or 1207, according as the Vikrama year is treated as a northern or as a 
southern year, and is applied as current or as expired. By Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, I find 
that— 

In northern Vikrama-Sathvat 1262 current, Chajtra éakla 11 ended on Saturday, 13th | 
March, A.D. 1204, at about 44 ghafts, 45 palas, after mean sunrise, for Anhilw&d;? eleven 
days before the Mésha-Sathkrfnti, which occurred on Wednesday, 24th March, at about 
31 gh. 37 p. 

In northern Vikrama-Sathvat 1263 current (1262 expired) and southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1262 current, Chaitra sukla 11 ended on Friday, lst April, A.D. 1205, at about 47 gh. 58 p. ; 
seven days after the Mésha-Samkranti, which ooourred on Thursday, 24th-March, at about 
47 gh. 8 p. 

In northern Vikrama-Samvat 1264 current (1268 expired) and southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1268 current, Chaitra éukla 11 ended on Wednesday, 22nd March, A.D, 1206, at about 29 gh. 
52 p.; three days before the Mésha-Samkrinti, which occurred on Saturday, 25th March, at 
about 2 gå. 40 p., and would be celebrated on the same day. 

And finally, in southern Vikrama-Sazhvat 1264 current (1263 expired), Chaitra bukla 
11 ended, as required, on Sunday, llth March, A.D. 1207, at about 59 gh. bp. But this 
wes fourteen days before the Mésha-Sathkrantl, which occurred on Sunday, 25th 
March, at about 18 gà. 11 p., and would be celebrated on that day. This caloulation, of course, 
is for the nirayana or non precessional sa&ránis. And the discrepancy cannot be adjusted by 
assuming that this record intends to quote the sdyana or preceasional sashirdnt: ; for, the sdyanu 
Mésha-Sathkranti ooourred, roughly, either very late on Tuesday, 19th March, or very early on 
Wednesday, 14th March. There seems, therefore, no room for doubting that this day, 
Sunday, 25th March, A.D. 1207, is the one that is intended. But the iM which ended 
on this day, at about 55 gh. 08 p., was the eleventh iihi of the dark fortnight of Chaitra, by 
the ‘emdnia arrangement, which is the proper one for this locality and period. And, to 
reooncile the results, we must assume a genuine mistake in the preparation of the 
record; and, though éu, ‘the bright fortnight,’ is distinotly the reading in the text, we must 
alter it into ba, ' the dark fortnight.’ 


TEXT. 


First Plate. 


1 Óm* Råjâvall pfirvva-vat || Sathvat 98 Ohaitra bu di 11 Ravau 
ady=tha frimad-A- ` 


2 nahilapêtaké samasta - råjivalf - vir&jita - mahArêjêdhirêja - kri- 
3 Bhimadêvah áva(sva)-bhujyamána-Kaochchha-mardal-Antabpáti-eamaste- 
rijapurushá- á 


4 n Yrh(brb)hmay-óttarkn tar(n)-nivåki(si)-janapadi[mn*]iæcha vd(bd)dhayaty= 
Astu vah} samwiditam 
b yathi | Adya samhkrårnti-parvvaņi  ohardéchare-guruiÀ  bhagavarhtem 
, Bhavint-patim=-ebhysa- 
6 rohys  samsürasy-dsiratim vichimtya Prasarhnna*pura-sathina-vinirgatdyah® 
Vaohchha(tea)-sa- 





* Tho times here are for Aphilwá&d, all through. 
3 From the original plates. t Represented by a aymbol. 
š Read prasonna. * Read vinirgatáys. 
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7 ghtriya  Dimbdara-suta-Gêvimdiya — BSahasachanëa-grimá? vipt-putakó 
bhümi-halavAh[é*] 1 

8 ëk  éulkóna  sxahí&(ha) bisan predeith [u*] Asyiéecha — pürrvaió 
vrá(bri)hmaga-D&má- 

9 dare-eatke-vipt dakshinatS '"Vékartyü-kshétra[:i?*] paéchim&  maharei-KE êsa- 

Second Plate. 

10 va-satke-vipf — u&taraió mirgeh iti chatur-Aghdt-bpalakehité® à Bhá- 

11 mimeónkm-avagamya  a&smadu(d)-vara-jaireanyaireapi bhávi-bh&ktribhih a- 

19 smat-pradattdh!? — va(dha)rma-dàyÓ-[ya*]msenumaihtavyah — p&lanfyaíechs || 
Uktah cha bhagava- 

13 th Vyisêna [1*] Shavyir-vvarva!isnhaírá(srá)ni fva(sva)rg8  tishte(shthe)ti 
bhümi-dah &ohohháttá 

14 cheinumamté cha tàmny!leóva nacha(ra)kam vasdt || Likhitam~idam 


k&yasthn- 
15 Klirmchana-suta-Vaifsvarfpa || Dûtakôetra na(ma)håsihdhivigrahika-árf- 
16 Ohamgdasarmmah(rmm&) || Sri-Bhtmadévasyu Ih. 


ABSTRACT OY CONTENTS. 


After the words “the line of kings (is) as on previous occasions,” which refer to the full 
genealogy as given in, for instance, No. 176 below, the: inscription proceeds to record that: 
— In the year 93 (line 1), in the month Ohaitre, in the bright fortnight, on the civil 
day U, and on Sunday, to-day, and here at the famous (oity of) Anshflapataka, the 
Mahérdjêdhiréja, the glorious Bhimadéve (IT.) (L 8), informs all the king's servants, and the 
people, headed by the Brêhmans, in the Kachchha mandala, which is being enjoyed by 
himself :— 

“ Be it known to you (I, 4) that to-day, at the festival of a sathkranti (5), having done 
worship to (Siva) the divine lord of Bhavant, the father of all things animate and inanimate, 
one plough (helesdhd) of land, in the hollow ground below an irrigation-well (vépiputaka), at 
the village of Sahasachana (L 7), is given by this charter, to Góvinda, the son of Dám6dara, 
ot the Vatsa góiru, who came from the locality of Prasannapura. 

“The boundaries of this land (L 8) are: — On the east, an irrigation-well in the holding 
(tatka) of the Brkbman Dí&módara; on the south, the fields of the (the village of) Vékariya ;!* 
on the west, an irrigation-tank in the holding of the Mahattera, or Makatiama, Kééava ; and on 
the north, a road. 

** [Tn lines 11 to 14, the grantor gives an injunction to future rulers, to continue this grant; 
and quotes one of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses, which is allotted to the 
venerable Vyása. And his speech apparently ends with the word vasst, in line 14.1 " 

Lines 14 to 16 record that the charter was written by the Kayastha Vajüévara, the son of 
Kaitchana; and that the Diiteka was the MaAdsfikdhivigrahika Ohandasarman. 

And the inscription ends with the words “of the glorious Bhimadéva ;” referring to his 
pign-manual, which is supposed to be attached here. 


No. 176.—Roran Asutio SoorrrY's Coppgr-Piats Graxt or TEN TIME OY Buimaprva IL 
VikBRAMA-BAuvAT 1266, AND Sunga-Sanvar 96. 
This inscription again, which has not previously been published, I edit from the original 
plates, which I obtained for examination, in 1879, from the Library of the Royal Asiatic 


ge ae ee ee E MD 
nahis woed, ee Apri was omitted here, and tanda below line 9, with marke st both places tc 
indicato its proper position Text. 
1 L en mahatiara, or mahattema, Instead of using the anweoéra, the word would more properly have beer 
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Dames 
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Society. I have no information as to where they were found, A lithograph of the inscription 
will be published hereafter, in Indian Inscriptions, No. 11. 

Tie glos, of mbah M Arst pad- fho Test. afe: iuisonbsq om ona vido only, &re three in 
number; each measuring about nz by 78". They are quite smooth; the edges of them 
being neither fashioned thicker, sonatas Situ dick But they are in an excellent state of 
preservation; and the inscription is perfectly legible throughout. The plates are numbered, 
in the margin after the end of the writing on the first and third plates, and on the second side 
of the second plate.—In the lower part of the first plate, and the upper part of the other two, 
there are holes for a ring to connect them. The ring is 8 plain copper ring, about Ed thick 
and 24” in diameter. It had been cut when the grant came under my notioe. There are no 
indications of a seal having been attached to it, and abstracted from it. And tho seal of this 
grant, if there was one, is not now forthooming.—The characters are Nigar, of the regular typo 
of the period and locality to which the inscription refers iteelf, They include in lines 2 and 29, 
and in the numbering of the platee, the decimal figures 1 to 6, and 9, The average sire 
of the letters is about ]'; bat ib is not preserved very uniformly. The engraving is good 
and clear. — The language is Sanskrit; and the whole record is in prose, except for one 
benediotive and imprecatory verme quoted in line 47-48. There are a good many mistakes; but, 
curiously enough, in mentioning N&g&rjuna, tho king of Kavi, in line 17, this inscription 
supplies a satisfactory reading, which has not been found in the previously published grants of 
this dynasty. The text contains, in lines 2, S, 28 fL, many abbreviated words, nos all of 
which are recognisable ; and in some instances, as in swta’, pamgdila?, and #résk#i°, in lines 52-54, 
the mark of abbreviation seems to be used unnecessarily. Tt also contains some words that 
require explanation; palladkd, in line 43; kcsthake,! in lino 55, which -probably stands for 
bachchhake, since in line 48 we have kachkakat or more properly backchhabe ; and sahari, in 
lines 35, 88, 41, 42, which, from the mention in line 41 of "the vake» of the village (of 
Bhtharaga)” and in line 41-42 of “ the vekami of (the village of) Btvaltyl" seems to be nota 
villege-name, as otherwise it might have-been understood.—In respect of orthography, the only 
points that call for notice are (1) the constant use of the anuseéra instead of the proper nasal, 
e.g. in chdmunkda, line 6; 4vamkii, line 10; and randugaes, line 12; '(8) the omission, throngh- 
out, to double consonants after r, except in karma, line 9; dharmmêna, line 44; and dkarmm- 
ériha, line 48; and (3) the use of v for b throughout, in prativaddha, line 28; wrakmajd, line 50; 
and vrakmapurtya and vráhmaga, line 52. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Ohaulukya king Hhimadóva II. of 
Anhilwid. But the charter contained in it refers only to certain arrangements made by some 
‘subordinate persons. The inscription is non-sectarian; the object of it being to record some 
grants of land for the maintenance of an irrigation-well and g watering-trough attached to it. 

The places mentioned in this inscription, in addition to Anahilapétaka, or, as the name is 
‘written here and in some other records, Anahillaphtaka, at which oity the record was drawn 
ap in writing, are, Ghanteland, the village in which were situated the irrigation-well and the 
~vatering-trough; the villages of Akavaltya, Bhtharads, Stkeli, Samadiyé, Aivaltya, and 
Waradi, and the river Séshadi, mentioned in connection with the details of the grants; the 
village or hamlet of Brahmapuri, mentioned in the list of witnesses; and Dharmavarhika, 
&oparently & town or village, at whioh place the written charter was delivered by the D:take, 
aad was engrossed on copper-plates, And the neighbourhood in which they are to be found, is 
irdicated by the mention, in the preamble, of the Surashtrah mandala, which is the modern 
province of Kathiawad, and of the ofty of Vamanasthalt, which is the modern 





su hhh ta frequentiy reprosontod by ath Bat ti must bo nobod that tho proper chore ix used in pachakkamána, 


RE c si leak le. tba word thas £ i thing is LONCDE E qoom okk, and which 

Perf ig ins Er oe 83, in ceed irr line erri nir idi pa gada 
driki 40. dnd lia s ings it formed; and in (unless we 
should here here read mathitya) by mistake or mathétya, line š 
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Wanthalt? in the Junigadh State m Kithiiwiêd. Dharmavarhika, however, may possibly be 
another name of Anhilwêd itself. Of the places mentioned in the genealogical paseage, 
Avanti is another name of Ujjain, in. Mélwa; Bakathbhari is supposed to be the modern 
Sambhar or Sambhar, in the Jaipur State, Hájputánà (ants, Vol. VII. p. 59, note 6; and 
Vol X. p. 161); the Bapádalaksha country hes been identifled by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
with the region of the Stvalik Hills in the Puijlb (amis, Vol. X. p.945); and Kavi is 
evidently the modern Kavi, i in the Broech Distriot. 

The date of this record, m lines 1 to 4, is given fully in words ‘end in decimal figures ; 
and the details are Vikrama-Semvat 1266, not distinctly specified either as current or as 
expired,‘ and Simha-Sathvat 96 ; the month Mirga, i.e. Mirgaéiraha; the bright fortnight; the 
fourteenth iths and civil day; and Gurudina or Thursday. And the English equivalent is 
to be found in A.D. 1208 or 1209, according as the given Vikrama year, whether referred to the 
northern or to the southern reckoning of the era, is to be taken as current or as expired.. By 
Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, I find that — 

In (northern and) southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1266, current, Margaétrahe bukla 14 ended on 
Sunday, 28rd November, A.D. 1208, at about 5 gha[ís 58 palas, after mean sunrise, for 
Anhilwad. 

And in (northern and) southern Yikrama-Serhvst 1267 current (1866 expired), 
Margasirasha sukla 14 ended, as required, on Thursday, 13th November, A.D. 1200, at 
about 22 gh. 9l p. And this, therefore, is the proper English equivalent of the given date. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 


1 Om Svasti Srimad-Vikrame-nyipe-kAél-Atite-sathvatesra’-satéshu dvadekasu shata 
shashty*idhiké- I 

2. shu laukika™  Márgga-másasya  bukla-paksha-ohaturdakyêh Gurn-dind atre 
ArhkatóbD=phio0 fri. 

3 Vikrama-sarhyat 1366  varshó mri-Birnhas-sarnvat 96 varshé lauki? Marggs 
ku dil 14 Guráves- 

4 syhh — ssmvatsaara-miss-paksha-dina-vkra-púrvëykm tithñv=ady<óha —frimad.Anahilla. 
pótakó mama- 

5 sta - rijaval! - virêjita - peramabhatidreke- mahiráj&dhirája - paraméévara-ért - Molarifa- 

6 dév&-pài-ánudhyáta - paramabhattiraks - mi E paramóévara-f&ri-Ohámu-[1h*]-da 
rajadéva- 

7 pad - inudhyêta - peramdbhattiraka - ' mahárá jdhirkja - peraméévara - kri - Durlabharfja- 
déva-pid-4- 

8 nudhyíta-peramsbhefidrska-mahiré j&dhirija-peramóévara-&rfBhtmadóva-pád-ànudhyáta-pa- 

9 ramabhahttüraka-mah£rijkdhiráje-peramAsvara-'Trailókyamalla-éri- Kargpadóva - pid - Anu- 

10 = dhyite-paramabheftiraka-mahirdjidhiraja-paraméivar - Avarhtindtha - Varvaraka - jishno- 
Siddhacha- , i 

11 krevartti-árimaj-[J*]ayasithhndóva-pád- inudhyáta - paramabhattáraka - mahirijêdhirêja- 
paramá 


3 The' Banthly, Vansihal, Vanthl, and Wanthali,’ of mape, do. Indian Atlas, Shoot No. 18, Lai. 21° 36 


N.; Long. 70° 21 a 
is constant on whioh I 
ut Ihe expresion that is used ja analogous to one of use for the ork, hare 
š Prom tho original plates. 
Urs iga ang ir dac so also st the and; but the symbol there is not the same as hare. 
letter, ru, waa omitted: and was then inserted ebove the lino, with a mark, whioh hes run into the 
keleman ie CELUM tee 
$ Road skat-shashfy. 
° This word, with the mark attached to it, seems to stand for some such expression as lawkika-ganaxoyd. 
4 Read dub kattepi. 
1 The form that is used ‘or 
x peh and DEM d, might ordinarily represent dh. Almost the same form occurs in the second 
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12 évara-praughapratipa- Chaturbhujavikrama - rapámgana - vijita - NakathrariUbhipals - kri- 

18 XKum[àá*]raspáladóva - pid - dnudhyata - paramabhajfáraka - mahárájidhirdja - paramëšva- 

14 ra-Kalikdla-nikva(shks)lamk- dvatirita - Ranva(ma) - rájya - prüptá(pta) - karadfkrita - Bapa- 
Second Plate; First Side. 

15 dalakshs - Lekshmåpåla - frimad!? - AjayapAladéva - pid - anudhydta - paramabha- 

16 #ìraka - maháríjàdhirája - paraméévara - paramabhattirakalé - ¿hava - paná- 

17 bhüte - durjaya - Nagarjuna - Kávirája!? - bf? - Malarajadêva - pid - anudhya- 


18 ta - parsmabhattAraka - mahArijidhirêja - paraméévar - Abhinava - Biddharája- 
19 dava - Vóla - Nåràyay - àvatira - ért - Bhimadéva - kalyüna - vijaya - rájy& [IM] 
20 Tat- pidspadm -Ópajtvini mahümátya - &t- BRatangapaló kri - érlkaran - à- 


21 dau samaste-mudrá-vya&piránmupari-panthayatettycbvarn kål pravaritamång 
29 asya prabhôh prasid-dvipta-pattalayal® bhujyamina-fri Burüáshtrü-maidaló 


93 mah&°-prati"9-é1-Somarajadévé kyi(ta)n-niyokta-Vamanasthal-térika- 
24 rand mabam™-éri-S6(46)bhanadéva-prabhyiti-parncha-kula-pratipattan fdsanam=e- 
25 bhilikbyaté yathá | Pràgvàt - jiiftiya?!-maham° - Vilahará- suta - maham?- 


Second Plate; Second Side. 
26 Mahipiülóna Ghathteland-grims daksbina-difn(6a)-bhigs ^ kárüpit[A*] vapt tathâ 
27 prapiyêm cha samjdta-bharitiyam tithau Nagara-jnAtiya-du^33. Párdsa (és)ra-suta-du^- 
28 MAdhaviya Ghathtelana-grim4 >“ vápi-protiva(ba)idha-ksh8tramn = bhümi-p&ée-vri^? 
sari khyê- 
29 y&h pie 50 patichifate(t) p&éi[h*] 1 asy-&gh&M [ysth&*] 1 pürvató jyd™. 
- Bumachamde- kshótra[1h*] | 
$0 tathA BSóshadi-náma-nad! aím$[I*] dakshipathepi Séahadi-nima-nadf sfmá | paschima- 
Sl t$ — rüu?-Védagarbha-sakte(tka)-kshótra[i *] — simi | — utiarató rija-mirgga[h?] 
sim& i(n) Tathd prapá-kehá- ` 
32 tram dvitiyam tathi grim  ni[t*]ara-difyàm vilya*]vya-kin-térita-bhimi-pife vri? 
samkhyi- 
32 yim. piéa 100 fatatedkam | asya cha fights yathà | pürvatà råjektya-bhûůmt 
bimâ | 
$4 dakshigató MAha™-Stliya-kshétra-bhimt stmá | peschimató Bhühnrasga-grüma-atmi- 
$5 yam simà | ut[t*]aratð vahanieimáyà simi (1) Tath& Akavaltya-grimá grimit 
98 ni(t*]ara-di&i(84)-bhágé ^ bhümi-khamda 1 semkhytykm vri? pk 100 fatam=dkam | 
cha 


saya 

87 Aghiud van pírvvató Bêkali-grêma-stmiyim simi | dakshinatd — Varadi- 
glm! 

88 £Éohimató GE dela kg ku asa gachohhamëna-mirgga[h*]  sfmá | nt[t*Jarató 
vahagi-stm& [n*] 

89 Tatha  Bhhharad&-grámÓ(mé)-pi bhûmi-kha[m*]da 1 saiikhykyárm vr? pita 100 


fatamedkam | asya 





m Bead $dlambharf. 13 Bee page 88 above, note 12. 

1 This ttle has already occurred, aud is unnecessarily here. 

+ Road bhaiftrak-dhava ; subject, However, to the p note. 

X In the grant of Vikrama-Samra; ak a, te Yol VL p- Hne 1011, and olnow ane; Dr: Buhler'a published 
translation are orta ruler at the Garjenakas.’ The reading given by me is quite 


in th ao pus e 
T This should x y be corrected into wile for bila, Perhaps the mark before the vd, which torns it into 


is due to Ai kaang Tuo ver's tool. 
s tarder SSE YT pr But tt is posible that the word is here used in a different 
af Burdahirth mandal 


bange, than being “in the s, 
Viii a bemg en rel b bira under a pei ihe favour of hís lord." 
1 "tis do Me have hare the-abbrovistioa ons official title, mchApratthara; or whether two 
cach ss mahAmatya-praithéra, are intended. 
4. mahattara or makattama. = Road prágvád-JA05Ny 
n Or perhaps ©, or possibly Aw? ; so also in Hnes 45-46. T ao nos kaom what tis ubticoricidn aabde fos 
33 Lo. miih, or vrittasm. 96 i.e., probably, fystisha, 


Y fe. ráuia. m ie., poembly, lhara. 
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Third Plate, : 
40 cha ghi. [yathà*] | pürvatà Ghazhtelani-grima-stmiyih simA | — dakshipató 
BSamadtyá-grkma sf- 
4l máíy[á*]ih ([stmA*] | peíchimst tathà grámiya-vahagi-afm&yám simi | ut[t*]arató 
Btvalty&- 


49 vahagisimiyi[i*] simi | — éva — chatnrághàga-wifuddhà bhimt sva-stm4- 
Peryamita[i*] ya- 

thi-prasiddba-paribhéjya grib&gá[ri] ^ palladiki-samtA khalake-ka[ch®]chhaka-bhimt 

sahitàQU a-kard nirmal& gópetha-gÓpraschAra-samÓtà  udaka-pürva-dhsrmmépa prada- 


BRE 


våpt[h*] tatha prapi[m*] cha 

48° du°-Midhayéna bharaminêna sath shi bhümt sha(kha)mhda-chatushtaya-samkhyika 
k-oharh- 

47 drArka-kilam ykvata(t) sarhtàna-pararmparayá bhñktayya bhóktáragftyásschan || Jànthim 

ni 

48 puri narwidrai dini&nP9 dharmm-rtha-yasa(fa)e-karáqi | nimêlya-vambê?l-pratimêni 
tini kô nima I 

49 sAdho[h*]  punaraidaditan |) Atrekrthá — sákshi|| Vama*-érf-Sémantthadéviyn- 
gthàni?-Durvísu 1) Srt- 

50 VisedhMvaradéva-machhi(thó)tya-sthünü(na)pati-Vimvalaj 1 Srt-Kédara-mathétya- 
sthfind®-Vra(bra)hmaja ı Dê- 

51 WEKA alla ee a iya majan KANA sthina®-yo°S-Liash&-snta-y0°-Véda 
(P)ksha Â- 

52 Já-suta-l(P)kshá Sàvadšva | Vra(bra)hmapurtya-l(f)kshà | Disikési-sota°- 
l(P)kzh4^* Obhdda | Tath& vribri)hmapa- 

53 Mada(dhu)eüdana-zuta-pemdite^-S6maravi mahíjana-MÓdha ÉrÓehk?*7-Nàna-sute^-&róahti?- 

l Små | Kalya°-éré- 

54 shti-Khêtk ı Pragvi #krêshfi-Dharaniga frtchyi”-Kudt-sute’-Ghingaddva, V Girja. 
mahijana-kr[ à* Jahti- 

55 

56 


Yajakó | Kaparh khalakath kasthatebobhaykah gô- pathath  gü-preochiram boki 


Yyam oha | Düútaksb@ svayath || Dharmavarhi- 
kayazh  saoharitai ^ oheijMtam à Chhan Sibu Omu 


ABSTRACT OF CONTHNTS. 


The inscription commences with the date, in twelve centuries, increased by sixty- 
six (years), of the years that have gone by from the time of the glorious king Vikrama, 
and, by the popular reckoning, on the fourteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of the 
month Margs, on Thursday; or, in figures tho Vikrama year 1266, in (this) year, tho 


Sirhha year 86, in (this) year, by the popular reckoning, (the month) Marga, the bright. 


fortnight, the (civil) day 14, on Thursday; on this A, (epectjied) as above by the year, 
month, Yortnight, (civil) day, and week-day; to-day; here at the famous (oity of) 
Anahillapátaks (line 4). And it then gives the following genealogy :— 

The Paramabhajféreke, Mahérdjddhirdja, and Paramésvare, the glorious Mtlarajadéva 
G.) (1. 5). His sucoessor (pdd-dnudhydia) was tho P. M. P. the glorious Chamundardjadéva 


Read schiid. 9 What was intended to be the reading bere, is not 

9 Meiro, Indrava Tajt- Tha akan! reading bere 1s pincha, Bui there is no inherent ob to the presanj 
which is tha pers. sing. imper. par 9 Read nart treddnAnd. 

x m First na was engrared here; and then it was corrected into ta. 
Le. kandani Pri or alo wtdndgait, for aka ak 

mis ee waite ong eee e 95 is., porbape, yéyin. 

z Ime AME here seams to be a mistake 

ines gare ; ar more proponriy qupd. 

Ü alvin ts pupeceri only tho lower part ot Having been formed. 

51 The context is “a oharber is written, to the following affect,” in lino 25. And this, with ihe wording of 

Hne 56-56, suggests the possibility of Dharmararhiké boing &nother name of Aphilwád 


~ 


th (ug) Esha — vàpt tathd prapd cha do°-Miadhavéna — s&deaiva  bharaplyd | ` 


a 
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(1. 6). His successor was the P. M. P. the glorious Durlabhardjadéva (l. 7). His successor 
was the P. M. P., the glorious Bhimadéva (I) (l. 8). His successor was the P. M. P., the 
glorious Karnadêva, who had the biruda or secondary name of Trailókyamalla (L 9). His 
successor was the P. M P., the glorious Jayasithhadéve (L 11), who was victorious over the 
lord of Avanti and over the Varvarakaa, gnd who had the biruda of Siddhachakravartin 
(L 10). His successor was the P. M. P., the glorious Kum&rapaladéve (l. 13), who was 
equal in prowees to the god Chaturbhuja (Vishnu), and who conquered in battle the king of 
Sakazhbhart (1. 12). His successor was the F. M. P., the glorious AjayapAladéva (l. 15); 
who reproduced in this Kali age the spotless reign of Rima; and who levied tribute from 
Lakshmêpala, (the king) of the SapAdalaksha (country). His successor was tho P. M. P., 
the glorious Mularija‘éva (II) (L 17); who overcame in war Nagarjuna, the king of 
Kavi, difficult to be conquered. And his successor is the P. M. P., the glorious Bhimadéve 
GT.) (1. 19); who has the biruda of Abhinava-Siddharüjadóva, and who isa very incarnation 
of (the god) Bale-Narayana (Vishnu). 

In the reign of the last-mentioned king (1. 19), and while his fendatory (pádapadm-6pajtvin) 
the Mahdmatya, the illusttious Ratenapala (1. 20), is superintending ell the functions 
with the royal seal in the records (érfkarana) and other departmenta; and while, in the dis- 
trictf* ( pattald) that he acquired through the favour of his lord, eis. in the province of 
Surüshtráh mandala which is being enjoyed by him (l. 22), his deputy in the records-depert- 
ment at (the oity of) Vamanasthall is the Afuképraithara (P), the illustrious SÓmgrá&jadóva 
(128); with the consent (P) ( pratipatii) of th» five families headed by (that of) the Afakattera, 
or Mahattame, the illustrious Sébhanadéva, a charter is written, to the following effect (1. 25): — 

“By Mahipåla, the son of Vilahara, of the Prágvit kindred, there has been made an 
irrigation-well (vdpf) at the village of Ghanyelàna (l. 26), in the southern part of it; and also 
a watering-trough (prapé). And to Mádhiáva, the son of Påråfara of the Nagara kindred, 
there has been given an allotment of land, consisting of a field connected with the irrigation- 
well at the village of Ghantelana (1. 28), and measuring fifty chains (pdsa) (L 29). Its boun- 
daries are :—On the cast, the field of Sumachagda, and the river Séshadi (1. 80) ; on the south 
also, the river Séshadi; on the west, the fleld whioh is the holding (satka) of the Rduta 
Védagarbha; and on the north, the king’s highway. 

“ Also (L 31), in the northern part of the village, there is given a second field, for the 
watering-trough, situated in the northwest corner, and measuring one hundred p4šas (1. 88). 
Its boundaries are :—On the east, the king's land, or the land of the king’s servants; on the 
south, the field of the Mahara (P) S6lüy& ; and on the west, the boundary of the village of 
Bhtharada (l. 84); while, on the north, th» boundary is at the boundary of the vakari. 

* So also, in the village of Akavaliya (1. 95), in the northern part, there is given land 
producing one ‘candy’ (khanga) (of grain) and measuring one hundred pdéas (1.36). Its 
boundaries are :—On the east, the boundary of the village of S&kalt (l. 87); on the south, the 
boundary of (the village of) Varadi; on the west, the road that goes over the village of 
Ghantelana (1. 38); and on the north, the vaAaxi. 

* Bo also in the village of Bhüharadt (l. 39), thoro is given land producing ono khaxda, 
and moesuring one hundred pésas.- Its boundaries aro:—On th» cast, tho boundary of the 
village of Ghantelanaé (L 40); on the south, the boundary of the village of Samadiya; on 
the west, the boundary of the vakari of tho villago; and on the north, tho boundary ofthe 
vahani of (the village of) Stvaltya (1. 41). 

" This irrigation-well and watering-trongh (l. 45) aro to be always. maintained by 
Mádhava. And, as long e&'they are maintained, he and his doscandants gre to enjoy this land 
yielding four kkandas.@ 


“Bes nota 18 above: 
The total measurement of the four allo&monta, howoror, was bhros bnndrod and Aliy picai and in tho last 
tro instanoe one Tun red pia ars sited to pul ns Dada so that tho total yiold sho apparontly bo oul 
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“ [Then follows, in line 47, one of the customary benediotive and imprecatory verses. 
After this, there is given a list of the witnesses to the grant, which includes the names of 
Durvisu, the Sthénddkikdrin, or Stkánapati, of the god Stmanttha (1, 49); Vimvalaja, the 
Sthénapati of the matha of the god Visaghéévara (1. 50); Brahmaji, the Sthdnédkikarin, or 
Sthénepatt, of the majha of the god Kédira (l. 50); Kshadajiü, the’ Sihémáhikdrin, or 
Sthémapati, of' the shrine of the goddess Kapál&évari (L 51); &(P), of the village or 
hamlet of Brahmapurt (l. 52); the Prigrit Sréshthin Dhareniga (l. 54); and the Gürjars 
Mahdjana ond Sréshthin Yajaks (1. 55)]. I ' 

“The well, the threshing-floor (kalaka), the kasthaka or hashehkaka, the cattle-path, and 
the pasturage, are to be enjoyed (l. 55). The Ditaka is himself; $e. perhaps SÜmarüjadéra. 
And the command (4jiadia) has been communicated or carried into effect (sashoharsta), — i.o. the 
order has been delivered by the Ditaka, and the written charter has been engrossed on copper- 
plates, —at Dharmavarhika (L 55).” 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


` BY MAJOR J, & KING, Bo.8.C. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII. p. 50.) 


No. IV. 
COLLOQULAL Bxmxrmmors. 
Baglish. _ Somali. 
are l 17 
51.—Do you want this P "UT 35 al 
58.—1 do not want this. site oo ty I 
58.—Salt is very dear at berbera. a Pe» 
54,—Rioo is very cheap at Mokha, "r g. rm 
55,—To whom do these sheep belong P NJAJAN 
Z » ji 
b6.—Last night ived from Mokha. ac j 
night a Puggalow arri vui Z sina Ja 
57.— Two Hundred camels arrived to-day. ut eral ec iG 
” 
58.—Are there any wells here P EM CONTE OON 
4 1 
59.—Is there any danger fromthe natives P Sat A YE; kane 
60. —What is the matter with you P gh What ` t 
has got to you P) he 55 lee 
Q Ç 
m i ? 
61.—Are you sick? KA HR CEA E T 
A / 
69.— Put these things in KANG 
things in a basket, | 3 £ NE NS d 





“4 Perhapa “ the god Sémantthe of Vimanasthal! ;" see note 88 abore. 
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68.—Oome quickly. 


64.—1 sent for you: às dii sou O 
(lit. Why were you not found come P) 


65.— He killed him with & spear. 


66,—He struck him m the back with a spear. 


67.—I am afraid to go there, 


68. —I will give you eight dollars for this cow. 


69,—1 am very thirsty. 
70.—It is very hot. 
71.— Remain here, 


72.—Open the dor. 
78.—I shall go to my ocantry. 
74.— Where is the book P 


75.—Are you able to do this P 
76.—What are you looking at P 
77.—Tell me what will be the charge P 
78.—Where did you buy this cloth P 
79.—Did you buy it or barter for ik?” 
Were qe tho pantai of See OM. 
Els saptain dg um share, 

82. —Teke x chair and sit down. 
88,—Whon will you do this work ? 
B4.—T akali finish ib in four daya. 
85.—I am going to Zeyla to-morrow. 


86,—Show mo a sample of the riso, 


f JK meds 

wets cook ales qrog of i 
# 

d Sy l1 


-4 9 s VM 
unto) of A dad 


re Sal G Ss 
ulis 5 ex pion! AN 
tya get Lash ago 
pm loge 

KT band 

c dud $ kuak ate uf 

Sikes 3 oats aio i i 
vD wa (Jay! or) aj Lei 
ol oa. MP - 
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87.—Where did you heaz this P au = 
88.—I heard it yesterday on the road. le F ut Sys ul 
; 
89.—It is cooler to-day than yesterday. EN NND eis 
90.—Are there any fish in this water P je oS ok aye T 
91.—I am very busy to-day: uti! oU war Jj Gile 
92.—Take the horse home, and bring ib at wail ngasa ay ht CET ¿SI 
6 o'clock. 
98.—Why did you go to sloop P Ng R 
94.—1)oes your wife make mata P UT PII uU 
95.—I dnbie d qoa BAY. "^ iat qo ole 5 
96.—Is your knife sharp P ud wasi molarake 
97.—This box is heavy : how can I oarry bP Fg Sl <s ga ulii d bai 
98.-Fill this tab with water. yrs? PE edge y 
99,—The river is deep. Sud is 


A 
100.— Take some water to quench your thirst. PEN Si 3n 
Vocabulary amd Grammatical Analysis with Notes amd Transliteration. 

51.—Adiga whaha må donsisa P 

52.—Aniga wahai dont mayo, 

58.—Üsbühda Barbara wa kt gan’s adag taba. Ushthdewkebi, a. f., salt, with the def. 
art. affixed. Gawa B. £, price, cost. Adag, adj., dear, tight. Takai, 8rd pers. sing. fem. from 
ahdo be. (H. e. 182). l . 

U4.— Mukh baris wa kù gan'a jaban yuhai. Jabaw, oheap, past pari. of jab, v. break. 
Yahai, 8rd pers. sing. maso, of abdo. 

55.—Adigan aiya loh P Adi, s. m. sheep or goat; ganman, demon. pron, this with the oon- 
sonant g prefixed, because the word with which it is used (adi) terminates in a vowel. (H. ss. 
58 and 32), Aiya, interrog. pron., who? Leh, from dleh, adj. root, possessed. of: the £ is here 
lost, because the article possessed is mentioned. (H. s. 958). 

56.—Hálsi doni Mukháhgi ka-timt. — Hála. adj. of time, lest night. Donk s, f, boat. 
(large). I . 

57.— Wanta isba büghül awr be-so’-galai. — Béghél, s. m. hundred. So'-galai, v. 
entered ; compounded of so’, move, and gal, enter. f ; 

58,—-Meshatan '61 ma kü-Hra P —'Hi, s m, well. Kil-jir, v. contain: bd is hare a pre- 
position or verbal particle. (H. s. 185). 

59.—Meseyan, dadka mt-lage abeods. — Ded, s. m, people, inhabitants. Ze, a particle, 
which when pretried to a verb gives it a pasivo signification. (HL a. 248). Lagamla,_ with the 
article added. ü 


” 
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60.—Maha kt hel&i ? — Hé, v., obtain, get. 

61.—M yad btikta or Adiga må BDtkra P — Ydd, pers. pron. 2, thee; simple nominative 
di peer Acc nn cip dt bükia, 2nd pers. sing. pre., habitual. 

62.—Ghalabka kolaigi kü-ridd. — Ghalab, 8. m., baggage. Kolah, s. m. basket. Kil-ridd, 

v., throw, put. ‘ 

68.—Dakso kalé. — Dak nd; quickly. K418, interjeo., come! 

64.—Aniga kü-yedal: mahêd iman waidi? Yed, v, call, send for. Iman, p.p. of imo, 
v, come. Waidt, 2nd pers. sing. pres. of wa, not found. (H. s. 90). 

65.— Usage waren ba kü-dilai. — Dilai, 8rd pers. sing. perf. of dil, v., kill. 

66.—Usaga dabarka waran ba kü-waremai, — Dabar, s. m., back. Warás, v. 1. dun 
thrust. Waremai, 8rd pers. sing. perf. (the lotter w changing into m in the inflexion). 

67.—Haga inan tago ban ka baghatya, — Baghatye Ist pers. sing. prea. of bagh, v., 
fear. [It is somewhat curious that in Somili, as well as m Arabic, Persian, Hindustént, &c., 
the verb ‘to fear’ should be preceded by the sign of the ablative caso (ba)]. 

68.—Lo'da sided karsht yin kù sinatya. — Lo’, s f, cow. sided, &. È, eight. ` 

69.—Harréd badan bei hatya, — Harréd, s. m. , thirst. Bat, compounded of ba and i, to 
or by me. Haiya, from the verb Aai, have, possess, (H. s. 251). 

70, —WA kulfl badan yahal, — Kwléi, adj, hot, warm. 

71.— Halka fadiso, — Padiso, v. 8., sit, remain. 

72.—Albabkea fur. — Albåb, (Ar) s m„ door. [It may be notived that this word has 
here a double article : the Arabio article (al) prefixed, and the Somåli (bc) added; but the 
former has become an inseparable part of the word in Somfli]. Fur, t. v. open:—{it also 
means ‘ divoroe.") 

78.—Maghfladaid! ban tegalya. 

74—Kitebki meh P — KUdb (Ar. a. m. book, meh, adv. of place, — where P 

75.—Adiga sidâs in-ad fasho má karte. Gi-dás, adv. of manner, thus. In-ad~ tw, that 
and ad, thou, Fasho, 2nd pers. ging. pres, subj. of fal, do. 

76.—Mahad arpaisa ? 

77.—I-4é immisa la-sinatya,—Dés v. aux, sey, tell I-d4, tell me. Le the passive 
P ea 248). Sinatya, 8rd pers. sing. masc. pres. of ai, give. 

78.—Darka hagge bad ka theadtad. — Dar, s. m , cloth, apparel. Béd, thou (H. a. 58). Ka, 

prep., from. [This particle is here (for the sake of euphony, I suppose), separated from kaggo, the 
word to which it really belongs. Rejected by hagge, it would then naturally unite with (bsadtat ; 
bot as the junction of these two words looks awkward in Arabic characters, I have written the 
ka as an affix to bd; thus treating is somewhat similarly to the pronominal affix ¿# in 
Persian. | i 

79.—Ma y&d tbsadtai, misso wA dorsatalP Miss, oonj, or else. Dorf, v. 8, barter, 


80.—Dontda nàkhüda-hedi méh P — Hadt, possess. pron. Srd pers. sing., fom., her 


(H. s. 55). 
81—Nekhtda hebtú Jira, — Heb, a. £., shore; kabia, adv., aabores The finalw in hebit 


ig^ dc ‘ 
B2.—Kürsiga keno kù fadiso. — Kursi, s. m. (Ar.), chair. 0, equivalent to wa. (H. P. 
3095. , 
88.—Gormád shughlka samainsise P — Gormd, adv. of time, — when P' [Gormdd is 
really ë combination of three words : — gor, s. £., time, má, — what P and ad. pers. pron. 9, simple 
form.] SkuqM, (Ar.), s. m., work, business. 
84.—Aniga afar darárro dabaded wa damainatya. — Darárro, pl. of darér, s. f, day. 
Dabaded, adv. after. Damai, v. 5, — finish. 
85.—Aniga Zal’a (or Audal) birrên taegaiy& — Zola is the Arabic, and Awdal the 
Somali name of the town. Birri, s. f. to-morrow, birrán=birri + án, pers. pron. 1. x 
86.—Bariska midab-kisa icüs. — Mideb, s. m. sample, Tús, v. imperative —show. ` 
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87.— Wah& hagge bad ka maghashai. — Magkashai, 2nd pers. sing. perf. of maqhal, v. 
hear. Theletterl, as usual, changing into sh. 

88.—ShAélal dangi ban ka Maghalai — Shflas, s. f., romney Das bom mo 

89.—Manta shálai ka kabob. — babob, adj. cool. 

90.—Biyoha mü wah kalung khjira. — halun, s. m , fish. 

91.—Manta haul badan bàn ley&hai. — Howl, s. f., affair, business. 

92.—Fareska aghalkaigfge,l: loh sa'dod 1-kon. — Gef, v.8., remove, take away. Loh, 5. f. 
six, Sé'd (Ar. kala js .f.— hour; ; pl. sf do. The final d is added because the word is preceded 
by a numeral. (H. s. 81 (b) ). 

98.—Mahad ù sehatai P — Seko, v. 4, sleep. 

94. —Nágt&do dirmo má-fulk!inais&P — Nag, s. f, woman, wife. Demo, s f, mak ` 
Falk, t. v. 8., — plait (mata). 

95.—Wahad ledahai garan mayo, — — Wahddesak + ad. Garan, p. park of gero, v. 4., 
understand, know. 

96.— Mindidadi MA &f-badan tahai? — Mindi, s. f, knife. Af-badas, adj., sharp; 
«af = edge). 

97,—8andük-an wa olus yahai: sidde bán.tkédi kara? — Sendák (ar) s. m, box: ` 
Sadádsp-an, this box, (H. s. 68). Olws, adj., heavy. Kt, v, lift, oarry : kádi kara, lsb pers. 
sing. pres. poten. 

98.—Barmilka btyo kê bohi. — Barmfl, (Ar.) s, m. tub, cask. Bok, v. 3, fill. 

99.—Durdurke wá der yahal — Durdur, s. m., river, stream. Der, adj., deep. 

100,—Btyo ab : harradka ka-bi.' — Harrád, s, m., thirst. Kebf, v. 8, quench. 
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No. 80. 
BY PANDIT NATHSA SASTRI, M E.L.S. 
The Aroh-Impostor. | 


In a certain country there lived a Brihmay who had seven sons. One moonlight night he 
called them all to his side and questioned. them as to what they would most like to do at 
that moment. The first said thai he would like to water his flelds; the second, that he would 
gp out on & journey ; the third, that he would plough his lands, and so on. But the seventh 
and the last said thet he would spend that fine moonlight night in & beautiful house with 
lovely girls by his side. The father was pleased with the simple replies of the first six boys; 
but when the last — who was the youngest — expressed so evil a desire, in such a presence, and 
in such a way, bis rage knew no bounds. “Quit my house at once,” said the father, and 
away ran the seventh son. 

He left his country and his house that very night, as ho was ashamed to live under his 
father’s roof any longer, and went to the wood hard by. Ih the midst of this wood there dweli 
an old woman who used to sell muffins and puddingw to shepherds and boy neatherds who 
frequented the wood in the course of their employment, This had been her source of 
livelihood for several years, and she had in this way amassed considerable woalth in the shape 
of gold coins which she kept locked up in a small box. Now the seventh son, on his banish- 
ment from home, went to her and said :— 

“ Madam, Tur a poor asper chan will you dondly tala ma ato yore morvice P I shall 
be & great help to you in your old age.” 

Bo the old woman, pitying the poverty of the boy, and thinking he oould help her took 
him into her service, and promised to feed him and bring him up as her own son. 

“What is your name P” asked the 

“My name,” replied the boy, “is Last Yoar (Póneveruskam) |" 

. No doubt it wasa queer name, but the old woman did not suspect anything, and thought 
within herself that such a designation was possible, 


- 
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Full six years the boy lived with her, and. behaved in such a way that ghe came to regard 
him almost ax her son. She wag delighted that God had sent her in her old age such a 
helper. 

One night, just before going to supper, thia boy, who had now grown to be a man, threw 
away all the water in the house, and then sat down to his food. Consequently, when his meal 
was over, there was no water in the house to wash his hands with; so the old woman went out 
to fetch water from a well that was ata little distance. Our hero, who will be henoeforth 
called the Arch-Impostor, resolved to take the opportunity thus given him to walk 
away with all the old woman's savings. He did not wait to wash his hands, but ran 
off at once with her box of money, Going to alittle distance in the wood, he broke it opon, 

emptied the contents into his cloth, and went onwards at random. He walked on for two 
days and nights, and on the third morning was on the point of emerging from the forest. 

Just after he had run away the old woman returned with water from the well, and found 
no boy. The thought rushed into her mind at once that she might have been deceived, and 
on quickly searching, sho missed her box. Running to the village near her house she raised 
a loud ory, saying, “Last Year robbed my box, Last Year robbed my box,” meaning of 
course that the person named “ Last Year” had taken away her box.’ But as the words she used 
—pinavarusham on pettiyas tirudibkonds pônán—also mean, “ast year (some one) robbed my 
box," the people only thought she had gone mad, and sent her away. However often she 
might explain that “ Last Year" was tha name of a man, they would not listen to her. Thus 
was the poor woman deceived. 

Meanwhile, our hero, whom we left on the point of emerging from the forest 
with his bundle of gold ooins on his back, was attacked by a bear. He had covered his 
body and the bundle as well with his upper cloth so as not to arouse suspicion, The bear 
placed one of ita front paws on his ahoulder where his bundle was, and our hero, to prevent the 
animal from doing any harm to him, took 8 firm hold of the other front paw which the beast 
had also raised, and ran round and round with it. Meanwhile the paw on his shoulder had made 
a hole in the bundle of ooins, so that every now and then 8 gold ooin dropped out. While this 
was going on 8 rich Muhammadan merchant, having a load of money with him, happened to 
ride by. Seeing a traveller attacked by a bear, he at once went to the resous. > Whereupon 
the Arch-Impostor, ever ready to turn everything to his own advantage, addressed him thus — 

“ Friend, calmly pursue your course. Do not disturb yourself. This is a bear on which 
I pronounced an incantation, whereby it drops 8 gold coin every time that I go round with it, 
I am testing it now, and have chosen this place to avoid the curiosity of other people., So, do 
not disturb me.” 

The Muhammadan, deceived by the composure with which the impostor spoke, and never 
suspecting that the coins were dropping from his bundle, replied :—“ Friend, you appear to be n 
Brahman from your face; and it is not vory proper for a Brahman to keep a bearin his house. 
Give it to me, and instruct me in the incantation. Take in return all the money I havo on my 
horse, and the horse too if you like." 

This was exactly what the impostor thought the Muhammadan would say. “My idea is 
working well,” thought he within himself, and proceeded to become very reluctant tó part 
with his bear. He also so managed that more coins began to drop, and the more the coins 
dropped the more the Muhammadan'a mind was fired with an ambition to become the mastor of 
the miraculous bear. He begged hard of the Brahman, and the latter, as if unwilling to part 
with a brute which a few moments before he feared would take his life(!), at last told tho 
Muhammadan to tie its hind legs together with & cord, and then its frontlegs. In this way tho 
brute ,was safely caught, The Brahman then pronounced a meaningless incantation over it, 
told the Muhammadan to repeat it unoeasingly for & month before trying its efficacy. He 
then picked up every gold coin he had dropped, and took leave of his Muslim friend. Telling 
him that his house was in the New Street of Madura, he went away with the horse and all 
the money on it. The Muhammadan merchant, fully believing that after a month's repetition 
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the incantation would have the effect he saw, spent nearly all his days engaged in repeating . 
it, and in taking care of the bear. 

The Arch-Impoétor after thus duping the poor Muslim, pursued his journey, and reached 
8 village about evening. It was a very inhospitable village, and after searching here and there 
for a place to sleep in, he at last came to the street occupied by the courtesans. He chose the 
best house, took his bedding into the outer verandah, and lay down with his bundles beneath 
his head and his horse tied to g tree in front of the house. As he had &lárgeamountof money 
to guard, sleep did not come to his eyes; he could merely pretend to be sleeping. At about 
dawn his horse evacuated, and the impostor pushed two gold ooins into each piece of the 
horse-dung. He then returned to his bed and pretended to sleep as before. The sweeper of 
the house soon after came out to do her daily duty, and after sweeping the outer verandah 
went up to the horse to remove the horse-dung. But the Arch-Impostor at once arose and 
said :—“ Do not touch the dung of that horse. It is all so much gold.” After saying this he 
carefully collected it, and took out the gold coins. The sweeper was amazed. She ran in and 
informed the mistress of the house of whatshe saw. The oourtor&n came out, and to her 
astonishment she saw the impostor taking two gold coins out ofeach piece of the horse-dung. 
Quite amazed she asked what it all meant, and our hero replied :— 

“Madam! This is a horse given to me by g yégt, (sage) who instructed me in a mantra 
(incantation), I pronounced it over the horse for a month, and ever since that period it has had 
the power of dropping gold coins with its ordure,” The amased and ambitious courtesan 
wanted to get possession of the horse, and learn ihe mentra. And our hero with a good 
deal of pretended reluctance parted with his horse in return for all her property. He then 
taught her some gibberish, which he told her was an incantation. He also told her that she 
must repeat it for a month, before it would work. 

Thus deceiving the woman of the wood, the Muhammadan merchant, and the courtezan, our 
hero went to Madura, bought a good house in the New Street, true to his word to the Muszalmin 
(and this was the only truth which he ever uttered in his life), and there married the daughter 
of a rich Braéhmag, and lived happily and in comfort. 

The old woman of the wood was almost mad after the loss of her hard-earned money. She 
traced the footprints of treacherous Last Year and followed them up, hoping to find him ont 
some day or other. After a month's journey in the tracks she reached the place where the 
Muhammadan merchant was engaged in rearing the bear. He had long before the old woman’s 
arrival finished the required number of incantations, and had gone round with the bear more 
than a thousand times without success. Thè old woman engaged him in: conversation, and he 
related everything to her. This led to & mutual explanation of the manner in which they had 
been duped. The flery Musalmin flew into s rage, and said :—“ We must trace out the rogue 
and punish him.” 

The old woman agreed, and they both started for Madura. In their first day’s journey 
they chanced to go to the village where the courtesan had been befooled, and where her story 
was well known. Every child there could tell them how over a month ago a rogue had come 
there and had deceived her about a horse and an incantation, and had walked away with all her 
property. The Musalmên soon identified the horse, and so the courtesan joined the old lady 
and the Muslim, and they all three went to Madura. 

They found their enemy in the New Street, and he, getting up with a cheerful smile, wel- 
cómed them all, and after enquiring of their welfare asked them whether they had found the 
incantations useful, The old woman he consoled with an explanation of his sudden departure. 
He then requested them all to bathe and take their food, and himself showed the way to the river. 
Returning before the others, he asked his wife to prepare the ground for his worship of the 
household god, and also asked her to keep a pestle ready for him. He then asked her to bring 
the meal, pudding, &o., to be offered to the god, and to drese herself up as an old woman, He 
algo told her that he would lightly beat her with the pestle, and throw her into the house, after 
‘which she was to suddenly appear again in the garb of a young woman, which, of course, was 
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her natural attire. All these instructions were issued before his three friends returned 
from the river,.and though Musalmins and courtesans are never allowed to enter the inner 
parts of s Brihman’s house, he pretended to show special consideration to them, and asked them 
to take their seats at a respectful distance, so as to observe what passed inside. The impostor 
then progeeded with the worship of the god on & grand scale. He pronounced several 
incantations, and when the worship was drawing to a close, an old woman, 4.6. his wife in that 
attire, brought the offerings. He caught hold of her by her hair, and with his other hand 
felt for the pestle. The Musalmfin and the others at once flew to the resoue of the old woman, 
but with 6 smile of perfect composure the impostor said :— 

“My friends, do not think I want to kill her. IfI beat her with this pestle and throw 
her into the house, she will return as a young girl. I have made many such old women young 
by the administration of this pestle.” Thus saying he proceeded to beat the old woman and 
threw her into the house. And the impostor's wife, aa well up in tricks as her husband, though 
she had lived with him for lees than a month, came out as 8 young girl The three old 
friends who came to be even with the old rogue wondered at what they eaw. 

They consulted among themselves :—“ The fellow is really here; so, we oan wreak our 
vengeance upon him whenever we choose. For the present let us obtain his pestle and 
depart as friends." 

The worship was soon over, and our hero prooeeded to look to, the oonvenience of his 
visitors. He asked them to have some fooc, andsuperintended their meals himself, They all 
conoealed their anger for the nonce in the hope of getting hold of the pestle, which he gladly 
allowed them to take away for a week. Ths three thus duped again went away to their 
respective houses with the pestle, and made arrangementa as to the use of it, 

The courtesan knew many old women in her street whom she wished to oonvert into 
young ones. So she wanted it first, and the old lady of the wood made up-her mind to stay 
with her to witness the experiment, while the Muhammadan merchant agreed to take the pestle 
after a week from the oourtezan. Thus it was her fortune to try it first. Alas! many a 
woman she killed with itin the fond hope that one atleast would be transformed to a young 
woman, No transformation came after all; only death was the result. Bo before even the 
week was up the oourteran sent the pestle to the Muslim, duly informing him how unsuccessful 
she found it to be. But he blamed her not being & good hand at thrashing, and had soon 
himself pounded to death several old women among his relatives, Being then again deceived 
he went to the courtesan, and said to her: ' My friend, see how we have been duped a second 
time. How many of our dear relatives we have killed. Let us go to that man again, and kill 
him before he again contrives to deceive us.” 

* Agreed," said she, and they started off again with the old lady of the wood. After a long 
journey, they reached the impostor’s house, and found him absent. On enquiry they came to 
know that he had gone to the river to bathe, The old lady remained in his house, -and the 
other two went after him, They carried a bag with them, and strong ropes also, and finding him 
bathing all alone, they surprised him, and tying up his hands and legs put him m the beg, and 
took him to a mountain near to burn him alive as & full revenge for all his deception. Olimbing 
to the very top of it they placed the bundle down and went to the jungle near to collect fuel 

.for the fire. Our hero was now in an awkward plight, but he kept saying to himself :—“ T 
don’t want to marry that girl, I don’t want to marry that girl.” 

Now, while the Musalmin and the courtezan were away in the jungle collecting fuel, a 
neatherd who was grazing g hard of cows a little below was attracted by the voice that kept 
on saying :—“ I don’t want to marry that girl.” Coming up to our hero he maid :—'' What is 
the meaning of what you say P Why are yon tied up thus in a bundle P” 

Hope at once dawned in the impostor's breast, and he hastily replied :—“ Friend, whoever 
you may be, you are my protector. Release me at once from this bag. My uncle and aunt 
want to marry me to a girl whom I do noh like. Against my will they carried me up here to 
marry me to her, Fortunately they have just gone to some spring near to quench their thirst.” 
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The stupid neatherd, little suspecting that it was odd that a man should be married on 
the top of a mountain, promised to open the bag and let him out on condition he would allow 
him to go into the bag himself, and thus be placed in his happy position. 

“ Agreed,” said the impostor, and so the bag was quiokly opened, the ropes round his legs 
and hands untied, and the neatherd packed up in his place, Our hero then went to the place 
where the herd of cows was grazing, and returned home with them. Here he found the old- 
lady of the wood waiting and welcomed her heartily, telling her that all. his wealth was hers, 
and promising to regard her as his own mother, as she had been one to him for six years. 

Meanwhile the Musalmán and the courtesan hed lighted a large fire in the jungle and went 
for the bag. The neetherd inside kept quite silent for fear, if he spoke, that the ohange that 
had taken place would become known. But,instead of being married to a young girl, he was 
soon thrown into the fire. 

* Thug have we killed our impostor,” said the friends :—' Now let us go to his house and 
plunder it," Bo they returned exulting to the New Street of Madura where our hero was 
sitting outside his house chewing betel, and expecting them every moment, The thousand and 
one cows he had obtained were still standing outside. When the pair saw him safely seated 
outside his own house and smiling welcome to them, their wonder knew no bounds. “ We 
threw you an hour ago in the fire,” said they, “and how are you sitting here safe P" 

“Yes, my friends," replied he, * as soon as you threw me into the fire, I went to Kailása, 
the world of felicity, and met my father and grandfather. They told me that my time to live 
in the world was not over and sent me back with these kine.” 

“ Then tho same presenta will be given to us, too, if we go to that world of heavenly 
bliss P" said they. 

* Undoubtedly,” replied the impostor ; snd then with their consent he took them to the 
mountain and threw them into the fire never more to revive and return with presents, 

Returning home and relieved for ever from his troublesome friends tho Arch-Impostor 
lived happily, protecting the old woman of the wood, who had protected him in his younger days. 

Though the hero has the worst of characters, still the relaters of this story exouse him for 
his presence of mind in all his hardships, and draw & moral from it that ambition is bad. 
The Musalmán and the courtezan, even though they repeatedly found out their friend, were 
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always fired with ambition, and at last lost their lives through it. 


OORRESPONDENCR. 


THE DANISH ROYAL AOADEMY'8 PRIZE 
EREGARDING THE PHILOLOGICAL POSITION 
OF BANBKRBIT IN INDIA. 


S8in,—It may interest your readers to know 
that the Académie Royale Danoise des Soien- 
oes et dea Lettres offers the Gold Medal of the 
Academy as & prize forthe best answer to the 
following question: “ What position has Sans- 
krit occupied in the general development of 
languages in India? To what extent oan we 
say that 1t has been s living language, and at 
what period must it be admitted to have 
deasa! to be such P The Academy points out that 
the insoriptions of Aédka, dating from the middle of 
the 8rd century B. O., were couched in a language 
differing in no small degree from Sanskrit, and 
were spread all over the north of India. On this 
is founded a theory that Sanskrit had already 
ceased to be a living language, and that only that 
porton of its Hterature which is anterior to the 


Soythic invasion can be regarded as ancient and 
natural, while all the subsequont literature is due 
to h later and artificial development, the work of 
the Bráhmans, and does not reach to a date earlier 
than the second century A. D. On the other hand 
one can soarooly allow that such poems as the 
lyrics and epics of KAlidása were only written for 
the learned, and that his dramas were not made 
to be reprosented and understood by the ordina- 
rily educated people of his time, and the onse is 
the samo with other works written in Banskrit 
after the Ohristian era. We should also have 
to explain why Stmadéva, at the beginning of the 
12th century, should have chosen a dead and 
purely learned language for composing a work of 
light reading, of which the aim was to divert and ' 
console the queen of Kaámir who had lost her 
grandson. 

Answers may be written in Latin, French, 
English, German, Swedish, or Danish. They 
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should not bear the name of the author. buta 
motto, and should be accompanied by 8 sealed 
envelope bearing the same motto, and enclosing 
the name, profession, and address of the author. 
Members of the Academy who reside m Denmark 
will take no part in the competition. Answers 


should be addressed, before the end of October 
1889, to the Secretary of the Academy M. H. G. 
Zeuthen, Professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen. The prizes will be declared in February 
1890, and the authors can thereupon have their 
essays returned to them. G. A. Garsesonm. 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRHSS OF HUROPBAN SOHOLABRSHIP. 
No. XV. 

A Year of the Revuo Orilique; July 1887 to 
June 1888. 

(a) Aug. 8tÀ.— Tho first important article of in- 
terest to oriental studenta is a review of two works 
by Prof. Th. Nóldeke. The first is a skotch of 
the Hemitio languages! originally written for 
the Bnoyclopadia Britannica, and since then en- 
larged, and reproduced in German, The second is 
a history of the Arab dynasty of the Ghassints.? 
The article is by M. J. Halévy, and contains an 
interesting note on the primitive habitat of the 
Arammans, which he places in the south of the 
Syrian desert, bounded by the Hijiz, Najd, and 
the maritime tracts of Babylonia, Both works 
are highly praised by the reviewer. 

(b) Aug. 15th. — M. A. Baith contributes a 
review of the present writer's and Dr. Hoernle’s 
works in connection with the BlhAr! language. 

(c) Oot. 94tk.—The same gentleman reviews 
Prof. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on “an 
outline of a History of the Hindi law of Parti- 
tion, Inheritance, and Adoption, as containec in 
the original Sanskrit treatises.” The author, M. 
Barth considers, studies each institution histori- 
cally, bringing to light the differences concernmg 
it, which appear through a long series of texts, und 
he endeavours to explain these differences by 
referring them to a process of regular development. 
The various discussions show his familiarity with 
legal questions, and with comparative legislation, 
and no one could read the book without deriving 
great benefit from it. Dr. Jolly differs fom 
Mr. Nelson in considering ihe: juridical litera- 
ture of India as really its legislation. It is a 
body of written custom, not only held holy, 
but universally practised and regularly «applied 
by the public authorities. It has always kept in 
touch with actual facts, modifying itself as they 
have become modified. M. Barth combats this 
theory, considering that the #nriti has been only 
moderately practised. The official law hes often 
been a very incomplete, and frequently an entirely 
false representation of the true custom, and 
iialri daaa s ib 
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is the former which has usually had the worst of 
it. One of the best proofs of this isthe differences 
of doctrine between the various legal schools. Do 
these schools really represent the law of their 
tracts P One has only to see the disorder of their 
traditions, and the fantastic manner in which they 
borrow from each other, without-regard either to 
geographical vicinity, or to affinities of population, 
to be satisfied on this point. Theories might 
travel thus, but not customs. 

(d) Oct, 81st.—Dr. Percy Gardner's Catalogue 
of the Greek and Soythic Kings of Bactria 
and India in the British Museum is reviewed. 
The author of the notice is M. Darmesteter. He 
observes, “there are few historical periods of more 
fascinating interest than thatof the four centuries 
which followed the death of Alexander, in the 
tracts of country bordering on Persia and on 
India. A Greek empire in Bactria, from the Oxus 
to the Hindi Kish, which goon crosses the mown- 
tains, absorbs Eastern Afghanistan, pases the 
Indus, reaches the Yamuná on the right, the Sea 
of Gujardt on the south, covers the Indian coasts 
with Greek temples, of which the ruins still existed ' 
in the second century, and brings into Indis 
Greek writing, Greek art, and all that the spirit 
of a Hindñ could receive of the Hellenio genius. 
An invasion of Turkish tribes, who cast upon 
the Greek frontier by thesame movement as that 
which step by step impelled Attila upon the gates 
of Rome, come to destroy the empire of Alexan- 
der’s successors, whilst succeeding as their heirs, 
to reopen the route of the Greeks in Indis, to 
enthrone Buddhism, and, at the same time as Bud- 
dha, all the pantheon of Iranian Zoroastrianism. 
Between the Greeks and the Scythians, are the more 
or less violent struggles of the Parthians, who send 
to Western India sometimes governors for the 
Arsacides, sometimes adventurers who founded 
dynasties. For all this period, at once confused 
and fecund (for it is from this chaos that modern 
India has emerged) there remain but four kinds of 
documents: a few lines, more or less vague, m 
the classical writers, a few pages in the Chinese 
annals, a few inscriptions of the Indo-Scythians, 
and thousands of coms. Numismatists have there- 

3 Die Ghassiniochen Firsten cus dem Hause ^s, 
von Th. Noldeke. Berlin, Librairie scadexique, 1087, 
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fore the feld`almost entirely to themselves.” 
Taking Mr. Gardner’s book as his text M Darmee- 
teter next proceeds to reconstruct a history of 
these times. Bactris was a province of the Seleu- 
cide empire till about the year 950 B. O. About 
that time Diodorus made himself independent in 
Bactria, and Arsaces did the same in Parthia This 
was the origin of the Greco-Baotrian and of the 
Parthian empires. The dynasty of Diodorus was 
supplanted by Euthydemus of Magnesia (about 
208 B O.) whose son, Demetrius, pressed on the 
north by the Barbarians, crossed the Paropamisus 
(or Hindú Kush) and entered the country of Kabul 
and the Pafij&b. This was the commencement 
of the Greco-Indian empire. With Hukratides 
(190 P) the great rival and successor of Demetrius, 
we first oome upon bilingual coins, with a Páli 
legend added to the Greek one. A great number 
of kings followed, of whom two, Apollodotus and 
Menander, were known to classical writers, and 
whose money was found to be still in circulation 
by the Greek travellers of the first century of the 
present era. Hermmus was the last of the Indo- 
Greek kings. About 25 B. O., the Boythians of 
Bactria crossed the Paropamisus, and invaded 
India. We know of coins of five IndoSoythic 
kings, of whom Kanishka was the most famous. 
The Saka era dates, not from the expulsion of the 
Scythio invader, but from his accession. Under 
this dynasty the Iranian religion of Zoroaster 
penetrated into India, and we find traces of 
Persian influence in Indian Epic poetry, which 
should be asoribed to the same time. Thess Indo- 
Boythians were very eclectic in religious matters, 
They knew Helios, Saleno and Serapis. They knew 
Buddha; and again they recognized Skanda-Ku- 
mara and Viídkha. 

A third race of invaders was thai of the Par- 
thians, who appear to have established themselves 
in the K&bul valley about 161 B. O. The Peripleus 
shows us this dynasty as expiring in the Delta of 
Sindh towards the middle of the first century. 

(e) Doo. 5th. —'* J. D." reviews Dastur Tahmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria’s Compendium of the 
Social Code for the Parsis (Parsi Fort Printing 
Press, Bombay, 1887). This is a well printed facai- 
mile of a Pahlavi text on civil law lately discovered 
by the Editor. The tert is principally important 
on gooount of the authorities which it citge, and 
which ere those of the classic literature. The 
last pages are valuable as containing a religious 
and political history of the last Sasinf. 

(f) January 16th, 1888 — Commences with & re- 
view of the first volume of the Catalogue ‘of 
Arabio MSS. in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
by M. Hauvette, The author of the Catalogue is 
Herr W Ahlwardi. It is described as a monu- 
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ment of solid and powerful construction. The 
present volume js in two parts, the first devoted 
io Prolegomena and to general subjects, the 
second to the Qurdn. 

(g) Feb. 6th. — M. Derenbourg has published the 
first fasciculus of John of Oapus’s Latin version 
of the Kaltlah and Dimnah. This is reviewed 
by M. Rubens. Two Hebrew versions of the tale 
are known, and the older of the two, attributed 
to the Rabbin Joel, has 8 special importance as 
being the original of the Latin version above men- 
tioned. Unfortunately a large portion of this 
Hebrew version, including the prefaces, the two 
first chapters, and g portion of the third, lis lost. 
and the present edition of the Latin version is 
published to supply the deficiency. It has hitherto 
been printed only once (about the year 1488), and 
has become so rare as to be almost unprocurable. 
The present edition is very satisfactory, and the 
first fascioulus contains the prefaces and nine 


chapters. 

(k) Feb. 27ih. — There is ‘a short notice by M. 
Berth on Oham literature. The Chams were 
originally masters of the whole of Annam, M. 
Antony Landes has published a French transla- 
tion of sixteen Oham tales, and of a children's 
song. The basis of the tales is the marvellous, with- 
out any alloy of mythology or theology. Only once 
or twice does the Lord Alwah, “the master of the 
sky,” and probably identical with the Allêh of the 
Muralmên Chams, appear. The translation appears 
in Kwoursions et Reconnatssances. The same 
number of the latter contains the ‘fi.o-simile of a 
Cham inscription communicated by M. E. Na- 
velle. It is in the name of rt Jaya Sirhha Déve, 
and also contains the proper name Srt Hari Déva 
and the word dharmma. It is dated 1191. 

(üg) Maroh 10th. — In this number is a review by 
M. V. Henry of M. Paul Regnand’s work on the 
Origin and Philosophy of Language or Prin- 
ciples of Indo-Nuropean Linguistics. The 
author endeavours to reply to the following pro- 
positions; (1) To explain and criticize the various 
systems which, from the earliest times to the 
present day, have had for their sim to explain 
philosophioally the origin and the laws of langu. 
age; (2) To collect from the more important con- 
temporary philological works the principles and 
the laws which could serre in the formation of & 
philosophy oflanguage. The ftrst portion of the 
book is described as excellent, and as displaying a 
great amount of labour and of learning on the 
part of the author. Regarding the second part M. 
Henry, while admiring the iyjrennity displayed is 
unable to conour with the conclusions arrived at. 

(j) March 26th.—The late Dr. Hanusx of Vienna 
was the author of a pamphlet on the encroach. 
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ments of the m-deolension in Sanskrit which 18 
favourably noticed by M. Louis Duvau. The most 
interesting case noticed is the * in terminations 
of genitives plural like séndadm. Dr. Hanusz 
shows that tho » was first borrowed from bases in 
# to form the genitives of bases in d long, and then 
to form those of bases in a short. 

(B) April 2nd. — Commences with a review by 

M. Rubens Duval of Mr. Margoliouth's edition of 
the Oriental versions of the Poetics of Aris- 
totle. The texts published are the Arabio versicn 
of Abt Bashar, the definition of tragedy in the 
Syriac dialogues of James Bar-Shakeku, the 
Arabio Poetics of Avicenna, and the Syriac Poetics 
of Ber-Hebraus. The reviewer considers that 
Mr. Margoliouth has shown in his edition an equal 
knowledge of Greek, Arabic and Syriac, and future 
publishers of Aristotle’s Poetios will be bound to 
take his work into consideration. 
. (D April Brd. — Passing over notices of an 
édition of the twenty-first volume of the Kitab 
al-aghani, by Dr. Brünnow, and & review of the 
Rev. A. Foster's Elementary lessons in Ohiness, 
we come to a short articles by M. Baudouin an 
Prof. Windiseh’s work on the oharacteristio r in 
verbal forms. Dr. Windisch ponjectures that 
originally for the middle and active voices there 
were two sets of inflexions, characterised re- 
spectively by the presence'or by the absence of the 
rand thet. In the middle there would be for the 
first and third persons of the singular, and for the 
third of the plural, the terminations — -4, —r4, 
and (Gr. pa: PY and i4,—4i4; in the active thay 
would be, a (-4 P), -m —wr, and —i, Hi, mbi. The 
reviewer considers that this conjecture is very 
plausible, and that it throws an entirely new light 
on primitive conjugation. 

"We may pass over two favourable reviews, one 
by M. A. Barth on Dr. Cust’s second series of 
Linguistic and Orlental Hesays, and the other by 
M. Sylvain Lévi on Dr. Speijers’ Sanskrit Syntax, 
which has been already noticéd in these pages, and 
come toashort paper by M. V. Henry on Dr. 
P. von Bradke's Hasays ou the Prehistoric 
Development of the German Language. 
The principal argument of Dr. von Bradke deals 
with the influence of subject races on the language 
of the conquerors, and, as an example, he would 
'superimpose a Greco-Italo-Oeltio group of laa- 
guages over the already accepted Italo-Celtic 
groups, explaining by foreign influence the 
numerous and important differences betwoun the 
language and civilisation of Latium and Hollas. 

G. A. Gnrngsox. 


1 In Yine 8 of this record, the dynastic name is very 
ict sien 


here, all through, are for Bañnkápur, whioh 








CALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 27. 

In the back-yard of Yellappaganda at Hulgaür, 
a village about seven miles to the north-east of 
Bigg&rhve, the chief town of the Bank&pur Taluka 
of the Dh&rw&d District, Bombay Presidency, 
there is an Old-Kanarese stone inscription of 
the Kalachurl' king Sémésvara, which contains 
three dates. 

The first date (from an ink-improegion ; line 18 
1.) is — Saka-rarsha 1096 neya Jaya-sarhvataarada 
Jytehthada amåvåsye Adibyarêra süryyagrahana- 
vyatipAtad-andu, — “the new-moon tM of (the 
month) Jyósh$ha of the Jaya samvaisara, 
which is the 1096th Saka year; Bunday ; at the 
time of the vyatipAta of an eclipse of the 
sun.” 

The second date (line 851.) is — Saka-varahada 
1006neya diea dieci Mêrgakirada pun- 
nami -andu, — “the 
fall-moon tithi ye (the month) MArgasira of the 
Jays sarhvatsara, which is the 1096th of the 
Seka years; Sunday; at the time of an eclipse 
of the moon. 

And the third date (1.40 f.) is—Saka-varahada 
l096neya Jaya-sarhvatearada Margasira-bahujada 
&mavásye Mangalavira sñryagrahansd-andu, — 
“the new-moon tifhi of the dark fortnight of (the 
month) Márgasirs of the Jaya samvatsara, 
which is the 1006th of the Sake years; Tuesday ; 
at the time of an eclipse of the sun.” 

By the southern luni-solar system of the Bixty- 
year Oycle, the Jaya sathvatesra coincided 
with Sake-Sathvat 1097 current; i e. with the 
given year, 1096, as an expired yoar And, by 
Prof. K. L. Ohhatre's Tables, I find that, in this 
year,— 

The amanta Jyéshths krishna 15 ended, not 
on a Sunday, but at about 22 ghatts, 53 palas, 
after mean sunrise, for Bañk&pur,t on Saturday, 
lst June, A.D.1174 On this day there was 
an eclipse of the sun,? which was visible in India. 
But the week-day does not correspond with 
that given in the record; at least, it does not 
do so, if the record is to be interpreted as meaning 
that the tihi ended, and the eclipse ocourred, on 
the Sunday. 

Margasira wokle 15 ended, as required, on 
Bunday, 10th November, A. D. 1174, at about 
80 gh. 43 p. And on this day thero was an 
eolipse of the moon,“ visible in India. 

And the &mánta Margasira krishna 15 
ended, as required, on Tuesday, 26th Wovem- 


of old was a town of considerable bn gear 
fea Oanon, pp. 230, and Plate 114. 
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this day there was an eclipse of the wun," 
visible in India. 

Ib is to be noted that, in the second and third 
dates, in which the results work out quite regu- 
larly, the term vyatipêta is not used. And, as 
there is no reason for suggesting thas any portion 
of the record is not genuine, the explanation of 
the discrepancy in the results for tha first 
date in it, is perhaps to be found in the use there 
of the term in question ; which may indicate some 

that necessitated the 
observance of the rites of that eclipse on the 
following day, Sunday, instead of on the day on 
which it actually occurred. I hope that someone 
will be in & position to examine and explain this 
point. The only other solution is to assume a 
mistake in calculation by the persoh who prepared 
the almanac, from which the date was taken by 
the preparer of the record. 
No. 28. 

At the samo village of Hulgür, on two of the 
faces of the lower part of a pillar in the well 
called Kallamathada-bhAvi in Survey No. 78, 
there is š Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese insoription 
of the Dévagiri-Y&dava king Mah&déva, in 
which the date (from an ink-impression; line 
15 ff.) is— Üaks-varihada! 1189neya Prabhava- 
sachvaiserada Jydshtha'-ba-80-Budhavira sûrya 
grahanad-andu, — “ Wednesday, the 30th iik, in 
the dark fortnight, of (the month) Jyéshtha of the 
Prabhave samvatsara, which is the 118th of 
the Saka years; at the time of an eclipse ofthe 
sun.” 

By the southern luni-solar system of the Sixty- 
Year Oyale, the Prabhava sathvatsare oomoid- 
ed with Saka-Seshvat 1190 current; i... with the 
given year, 1189, as an expired year. Tn this yoar, 


The natural amdnia Jyéahpha krishna 15 ended 
at about 48 gkatís 45 palas, after mean sunrise, 
for Banképur, on Thursday, 28rd June, A.D. 
1267; on which day there was no eclipse of the 
sun. But the intercalated amanta Jyéshtha 
krishus 15 ended, as required, on Wednesday, 
25th May, A. D. 1287, at about 20 gh. 45 p.; and 
on this day there was an eclipse of the sun, 
visible in Indis.* 

This record is of interest, in giving an instanoe 
of the quotation of the new-moon tithi as the 
thirtieth tithi of the month, instead of as the 
fifteenth Hike of the dark fortnight. An analo- 
gous instance is to be found in an inscription at 


District, 
dency, dated in the reign of Madanaphladéva,* 
“the year 16 (P), Asvina 90.” But there is nothing 
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to indicate for certain whether it is the new-moon 
ith, or the full-moon tit, that is thus numbered 
in the Jaynagar record; though it may be inferred 
to be the new-moon Htht, in accordance with 
what is the more general custom in the present 
day, even in Northern India’, 

J. F. Framt. | 





PROFESSOR KTELHORN'S MDITION OF THN 
MAHABHABHYA. 

xoellent as is Prof. Kielhorn’s edition of the 
Mah&bhk&shysa, hyper-oriticism can still lay its 
finger on a fault here and there. Prof. Eielhorn 
has, for instance, unfortunately followed the 
Indian copyists in to the divisions of the 
Mahábháshya into ; £e. he too has 
numbered the Paspa&&hniks as the first; and the 
Ahnike of the fourteen Bütras, given 
according to tradition by Mah&déva to PAnini, as 
the second, serial with tho rest. "Whereas, 
strictly, those two Ahnikas should be separated 
from the others, as introductory to them, The 
first Sútra of Pågini is Vriddhór daich, and not 
Atha éabdánuédsanam, which was only added on 


na dbi 
subject of every set of aphoriams at the beginning, 
and soto pre pare the student for what he might 
, as is shown by the declaratory first 
tra, commencing with Atha, of the Darta- 
nas, Grihya and Srauta-Sttres, and Prati#dkhyas. 
Moreover, all the editions of the Ashpüdhyáyt, 
which I have seen, separate the fourteen Stiras 
of Mah&déva from Pánini's text distinctly. Tho 
ecrial divisions of the Great Commentary proper 
should, therefore, extend from VriddAér ddatch 
and the Bhåshya thereon. High example may 
be pleaded in favour of the current division; but 
only example, and nothing more. For, so far as 
the present writer is aware, Kayyata and 
Nágójfbhstte have not given any reasons for 
their adherence to it. The fact of their adherence 
can be explained away, by supposing that they 
were too much absorbed with their commentaries 
to bestow any time on such & comparatively 
unimportant work as formal improvement in the 
text they were dealing with. By the way, why 
should not the name of the author of the Bhdshya- 
pradípa be spelt as Kayyate P The analogy of 
Mammata and Ubbata speaks in favour of this 
form, as against the other ordinary forms od 
Kaiyape and Kaiyyajs. It is supported by 
ancient MSS. as well. 


Dergakuad, Bonares. 


* id. pp. $88, 330, and Plate 119. 
6 Archaol. burv. Ind. Vol. IEL PL xtv., No. 17, Hine 4. 
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COPPER-PLATE GRANTS OF THE KINGS OF KANAUJ. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIRLHORN, C.IE.; GÖTTINGEN. = 
(Continued from page 21). 
H.—Benares College Copper-Dlate Grant of Jayachohandra. 
The (Vikrama) year 1332. 


plate which holds this insoription appears to have been discovered, about twenty years 

ago, by a man ploughing about six miles north-east of the city of Benares, at a village named 

‘ Bibvar ;’ and it is now deposited in the Library of the Benares Sanskrit College. The text 

of it has been published before, by Babi Bivaprasdd, in the Pandit, Vol. IV. pp. 95-96 
(September, 1869). f 

The insoription is on 8 single plate, measuring about 9017 by 1647, and inscribed on one 
wide only. The edges of it were partly fashioned thicker, and partly raised into rims, to 
protect the writing; but the middle portion of the inscribed surface is soinəwhat worn. In 
the centre of the plate there i» & crack, caused by tearing out the ring, and extending two- 
thirds of the way down from the top; and another, extending about two inches up from tho 
bottom ; so that the plate is almost in two pieces. Also, the lower proper right corner is 
broken away, causing tho loss of twelve akskeras. But these, and the damaged akshurus 
elsewhere, oan easily be supplied; and, with the exception uf two or three aksheras in line 20, 
there is no doubt whatever about the actual reading of any part of the inscription.—In the 
upper part of the plate, there is a hole for a ring, But the ring has been abefracted, by slitting 
the plate from the ring-hole to the edge; and, with the seal attached to it, is not now forth- 
coming. — The average size of the letters is about 4”. The characters are Nágnuri, and the 
language is Sanskrit, The inscription is carefully written, and in respect of orthography I 
have only to note that b is denoted by the sign for v everywhere except in babhramur,! lino 
9; and that the dental sibilant has been seven times employed for the palatal sibilant, and the 
palatal seven times for the dental sibilant. A few other mistakes will be pointed ont in the 
text. 

The insoription is one of the Paramabhattdrake, Mahárdjádhirdj«, and Paramésvera, 
Jayachchandradéva, who records that, when at Benares, on the occasion of performing the ' 
ceremony of giving a name to (his) the king's, eon Harischandra, he granted the two villages 
of Sarau[d4] and [AP]mêyi], situated inthe Ma[na]ra pattald, to the Brihman, the mahdpandita 
Hrishikéiasarman. And the date on which this grant was made, is stated, both in words and 
in decimal figures, to have been, — Sunday, the 13th lunar day of the bright half of Bhádra- . 
peda, of the year 1282. The grant was written by the maAákshapafalika, or great keeper of 
records, the Thakkura Bripati. 

As regards the date, taking 1232 to be a year of the Vikrama era, the possible equivalents 
for Bhadrapade éukla 18 would be :— 

for the northern year 1232 current, — Monday, 12 August, A. D. 1174; 
for the northern year 1282 expired, ar 

the southern year 1232 current, — Bunday, 91 August, A. D. 1175; 
for the southern year 1282 expired, — Friday, 20 August, A. D. 1176. 

The actual date, therefore, clearly is Bunday,? 31 August, A. D. 1175; but our record 
furnishes no means of deciding whether the year 1232 spoken of should be taken to be the 
northern expired year or thó southern current year. 

The villages granted, and the paitalá in whioh they were situated, I am unable to identify. 








1 The same remark applies to every one of the following six inscriptions (F to K). 
3 On thet day, the 18th itki of the bright fortnight ended abont 15 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 
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TEXT 


On — svasü M Akugthótkanthas- Vaikuntha-kagthapttha-lughat-knral |  sahrambhab 
surat-trambh6 sa Sriyah  éróyasÓeetn vah ú — Astd'eAÉitadyuti-vamón-jta- ' 


š kshmípüla-má- I 

lêsu divom gatásu | såkshåd=Vivasvån=iva — bhíürixihàmnà nimni Yasdvigraha 
ity<udirah | Tat?*snté-bhin=Mahichathdrasechamdra-dhama-nibham ^ nijam | 
yün=lphram=akñ- 

pdre-pirs vyüpáritaum yafah || Tasy*=Abhftetanayd nay-aika-rasikah  krênta-drishan- 
mardaló ^ vidhvast-bddhata-dh!ra-yÓdha-Gimirah — £ri-Oharhdradavó pripa} 1 
yin=(dAratare- 

prathpa-sa(éa) mit-aéésha-praj-tpadravam érimad-Gadhipur-Adhirdjyam=asamam — dór- 


vvikramépelrjji(tar) n Tirthani® Kasi-Kosik-Ottarakésal-fndrahsthantya!- 


kêni psripalayateddhiga- 

mya | hém=dtma-tolyameaniéam  dadgtá dvijébhyS yéneAdkité vasumatt  éatakase 
tulibhih à TasyxitmajS Madanaspila iti kehitindra-chidfmaniravvijayats 
nija-gÜtra-chamdrab | ya- 

Sy Ábhisháka-kalaé-6lla&(si)tnib payóbhih prakshélitah kali-Crsjab-petalazm dharitryáb 1 
Yeoay!zisidevijaya-prayà gs-samayó tuügáchal-Bohchaif-chalan-mádyat-kumbhi- 
pads-kram-4- 

sama-bhara-bhraáyan-mahtmarmsjalá | ohfidaratna-vibhinna-talu-galte-stydn-dsrig-udbhasi- 
(si)tah Sáshab —péehaxSvasi(&i)dmiva — kshapameasau krédé — niltn-nanab | 
Tasmád!*eejüyate nij-dya- 

ta-vi(bü)huvalli-va(be)ihdh-Avaruddha-nava-rjya-gajÓ ^ naréndrah | sáÁmdr-&mrise-drava- 
muobim pra&bhavó gavith yS  Góvindacharhdrs iti chathdra ivedmvu- 
(mbu)rásXé8)h it Nat keatham=apy=alabhanta  rana-kshamárseti- 

Bridhu dikshu  gajín-etha Vajrinah | kakubhi babhramureAbhramuvallabha-prati- 
bhath ive  yasya  ghafi-gajáb i Ajani Vijayasoharhdró  náma tasmin= 
naréndrah | surapatir=i- 

va bhfbhrit-paksba-vichchhtda-dakshah | Stave aang: -héla-harmmya-Hamvi(mb!)ra- 
ndrt-nsyens-jaleda-dhard-dhanta-bhtldka- tapal t Lékatray!*-dkramaga-kéhi- kin 
khalâvi prakhyate- 





ll Xfriü-kavi-varpnite-vaibhaváni | yasya Trivikrams-pada-krama- bhinji bhimti prójjrim- 
bhayanti!?  Va(ba)lirja-bhayam — yaí4msi | — YasmiméechalatyeudadhinBmi-mahl- 
jayhrtham mádyat-ka- 

19 rindreguru-bhiüra-nipfditesSva | yati Prajipati-paderh s&(áa)rag-Arthinl “kiasa kak, 
tursüga-nivah-6ttha-rajaš-ohhalána t: Tasmüd!$-edbhuta-vikramád-atha Jayach- 
cherhdr-tbhidhinah pati- 

18 rebhfipinimesavatirgpa Ashe bhuvan-bddhárüya Náriyagsh ı dvaidhfbhávameepásya 
vigraha-ruchim dhikkritya  siéÁ)ni-Méaydb sdvants yumeudagra-va(be)ndhans- 
bhaya-dhvaths-drthinah párthiváb H 

l4 GaohchhánU-emürochohhim-etuchohhünena yadi. kavalayét=kfirmma-prishth-ibhighite- 

` pratyüvritta-áram-&rtià namad-akhila-phana-évisa-vityai-sahaéra(ara)m | udydgé 
yasya dhivad-dharanidhera-dhont-nirjhe- 
3 From the impression. 4 Expressed by & symbol. 3 Mowe, lika (Anuahtubh). 
* Metre, Indravafri. * Meire, Albka (Anushtubh). 3 Motre, Birdtlavikridita. 
* Metre, VasantatilakA; and of the next verse. H Read Bndrashé°. 
11 Metre, Bêrdêlarikrigita. 3 Read écisha- and compare ante, Vol. XV. p. 12, note 97. 
n Metre, Vasantatilaki, 3 Metre, Drutanlambita, 3 Metre, Málint. 
18 Metre, Vasantaiílakt, &nd of the next verse. 
vo xvi mc not priddyétayants) is the reading also in line 11 of ihe Faix&bid plate of Jayaohahandra, ants, 


55 Metre, Birdêla vikridita. 1» Moire, Bragdharé, 
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15 ra-sphiradhira-bhraíyaddána-d vip-&li-va(ba)hala-bhara-galad-dhairya-mudr&l pháptndrah || 
. Bó-yam samasta-rája-ohnkra-samnsóvita-charanab[|*] Sa cha peramabhatfáraka- 
mahàr&jádhirája-pe- " 

16 raméévara - paramom th&svara - nijabhujOpirjjita -£tfR.anyakuv](bj)ádhipetya-érfGhgmdra- 
déva-p.lddinodbyate-paramabhattdrake-maharijadhirija-peram ‘Svara-paramamihtéya- 

17 ra4riMadanapáladóva - padanudhyhta - paramabhattiraks - mahárijádhirája - paramAévara- 
paramamhA var-Rávapatigajapetingrapetirijatray &dhipati-vividhavidy&- 

18 vich&raVáchaspati - &riGdvindachathdradéve - phdànudhylta - paramsbhaitkraks - maha- 
rájádhir& ja - paramóévora-paramamáh)évar- Mvapetigajapetinarapatirijatray&dhipati- 
vividhavi- 

19 dyávich£raVàchsspati - &riVijayacharhdradéve - pd&nudhylta - paramabhatdraka - mahá- 
rajAdbiraja - paramêfvara - perameriihAévur-üávs patigajapetinarepatirijatrey kdhipati- 
vividhavid ykvi- À 

20 ohiàraVáchaspati-érmaj-Jayachoharhdradóvó vijayt n 1 Mêl[najra-pabtaliyêm 129 
Sarau[da]- 9 [ÀP]m&ylgrimayórenniváeinó nikhila-janapadin=npagatàn=api 

| oha rêja-rijil-yu- 

91 yardje-msthtri-purbbite-pratihara-sénd pati-bhasd igirik - Akshapetalika = (bhijshag-naimittik- 
ántabpurika-díte-karituregapattana karasthinagókulidhikéri-purushAnei - 

23 jüMpeyati vM(bó)dhayatyelditi oha ,[I^]Viditem-astu bhavati yeth=dperilikhite- 

] griman  sejala-sthalau — s&-lÜhn-lavag-Mkarau ea-matsy-tkaran sa-gartt-ðshareu 
&2-giri-g&hana-nidh&- i 

28 nan sa-madhák-Amra-vang-vktiki-vitepa-trina-yñti-gó[oha*]ra-paryantau s-6[rddhv-4}dha- 
[san] obatur-ighita-vrikuddhau sve-simi-paryantan — dvatrirhbad-adhike- 
dvüdake-Pata-saibvatsaró Bhadrd masi 

24 tukla-paksh$ trayédasyan=tithen Revi-dind shkatd=pl sexchvat 1232 Bhêdra 
su di 18  Bevau sdy=tba  írimad-vijaya-Vür&paszykih Gahg-Miskëéns 
snétváà vidbivan=maritre-déva- 

95 muni-manuja-bhüta-pitrigagimsetarppayitrià timira-patala-pifans-patu-mahasam=Ushus- 
réchisham=npasthiy=Aushadhipati-tekala-e¢ (54) kharam samabhyarchohya  tribhu- 
yanatritar=bhagavats Vá- 

26 sudévasya  phjih  vidhiys prachuca-plyastna  havishi havirbhujath hutvà mktk- 

pitrérm=\tmanas=oha pupys-yaed-bhivriddhayé eamibhireggbkaryja-kubaleta-pita- 
karatal-Sdaka-pt- 

97 rrrakam ‘Sirkkarikehe-gétriya Bhirggave-Ohyavan-Apnavin-Aurvva-Jimadagny-6u- 
pethcha-pravardys mahApatadita-ér!-Mahtdhare-pautriya ^ mahkmiérepemdita-érf- 
HAlé-putriya maháparidi- 

$8 taéri-HrishtkSiesermmap  vri(br)hmapAya — rijepuire-éri-Harl&churhdra-nkmakuragd 
chamdr-rkkah yhvachechhisontkritya pradattea  maihi(wvi) yathidlyamins- 
bhigabhégakara-prevagikers- : 

29 prabhpiti-niyatåniyata-Jamast-Adâyàin=jjãividhêðybhůya disyath=4ti | n :Bhavanti ch= 
“ttre. blêkih U Bhümihf. yeh pratigrihni(hoi)jti yabecha bhñmih prayach- 
,ehhaü | ubhsa tau punya-karmênau ; š 

80 niystam syargga-gênrinau || Samkham bhadr-ksanam chchhatresh® var-Asvá(Ává) vara- 
vàrapih | bhêmi-dinasya chihnini phalam-btab-Puramhdara ü Shashihi(shg)gh 
varsha-sebaárü(srÀ)ni svorggó Vasti bh&mi-dah | Achchhétth cheinumanté 

81 oha tinyeêra naraké vast || Va(be)hnbbirevvasndhá bhuktå rhjabhih Sagar- 
áAdibhib | yasya  yasya yedi  bhümisetesya tasya tadi phala u Gám- 
ékith  svarpgam-Skax ` cha bhimnireapy-óksmeahgulam | hara&nenarskam-Apné- 

gan 


' % Thess signs of punotostion are superiwous, I i 
n This ckehera is very doubtful. = Metre, Xibka (Annahpubh); and of the next eight verses. 


9 Bead chkatiram. š ` 
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32 [t yá*]ivad-hütassmplavam ü Sve-dettash para-dattåh vå yô haréta vasmbdharith | 
sa vishthiydi kpimirebhütvA pitribhih saha majjeti || Véri-bindshvearanyéashu 
bushka-kbtara-vasinah | krishya-ka(sa)jrpêb-oha  jiyantó 

83 [dêva-bra?jhma-sva-hirinah | Na vishgm visham=ity=àhur=vra(bra)hma-svam visham= 
uchyatê | vishameékÉkinat hanti  vre(bre)hma-éva(sva)m - putra-pantrikam II 
Tadágánür  sakasrê(erêjna ^ vájapáya-Éaténa cha | gavit — kÓgi-pradí&nóna 
bhümi-ha- . 

84 [të na  éu*]dhyati H Sarvvin™eétin bhivinah parthiy-tndrin — bhftyb —bháyó 
yáchatá RAmabhadrah | — s&mányomyar  [dha]rmma-sBtur-npipánkm kål kål 
pálantyó bbavadbhih H  VàtX-&bhra-vibhramameidam ygsudh-dhipastyam=4- 

85 [pátamütra-"]madhurà vishay-tpabhogth | priünis-tpig-àgra-jalavimdu-samà ^ naríüpám 
dharmmah sakhà pe[re]meshÓ para-l6ka-yênê U: Likbitam cheédam  támra- 
pettakam  mahékshapefalika-thakkura-sri-Brtpatibhireiti || 


TRANSLATION. 


On! 


May it be well | 

(L.1)—May the agitation of Lakshmf during the amorous dalliance, when her hands 
wander over the neck of Vaikuntha filled with eager longing, bring you happiness | 

After the lines of the protectors of the earth born in the solar race had gone to heaven, 
there came s noble (personage) Yasovigraha by name, (who) by his plentiful splendour (was) as 
it were the sun incarnate. 

(L. 2.)—His son was Mahichandra, who spread his boundless fame, resembling the 
moon’s splendour, (sven) to the boundary of the ocean. 

(L. 3.)—His son was the king the illustrious Ohandradéva, whose one delight was in 
stateamanship, who attacked the hostile hosta (and) soattered the hanghty brave warriors as 
(the moon does the) darkness. By the valour of his arm he aoqnired the matchless sovereignty 
over the glorious Gadhipura,” when an end was put to all distress of the people by his most 
noble prowess. 

Protecting the holy bathing-plaoes of Kaki, Kukika, Uttarakésala, and the city of 
Indra," after he hed obtained them, (and) incessantly bestowing on the twioe-born gold equal 
(in weight) to his body, he hundreds of times marked the earth with the scales (on which he had 
himself weighed). 

(L. 5.)— Viotorious is his son Madanapála, the crest-jewel of the rulers of the earth, the 
moon of his family. By the sparkling waters from his ooronstion-jare the coating of impurity 
of the Kali-age was washed off from the earth. 

When he went forth to victory, the orb of the earth bent down beneath the exceasive 
weight of the footateps‘of his ratty elephants marching along, tall as towering mountains : 
then, as if suffering from cold, Sasha, radiant with the clotted blood that trickled from his 
palate pierced by the crest-jewel, hid his face for a moment in his bosom,» 

(L. 7.)—À5 the moon, whose rays diffuse m abundance liquid nectar, from the ocean, so 
was born from him the ruler of man, Góvindaohandra, who bestowed cows giving abundant 
"milk. As one restrains an (unirained) elephant, so he secured by his creeper-like long arms the, 
new(ly-aequired) kingdom.30 

When his war-elephante had in ` three gaga in no wise found elephants their equals for 
combat, they roemed about in tho region of the wielder of the thunderbolt, like rivals of the 
mate of Abhramu.*! 

™ The aksharas in bracksts at ths commencement of this and the following linea are broken away. 
x Metre, Bilmi = Metre, Vasazitaiaki. 


s is, Kanyakubja- % Beo ante, Vol. XV. p. 8, note 16. = Beo (5. p. 13, note 97. 
x Bee 15. p. 9; note 43. z Beo s. p. 9, note 49. 
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(L. 9.)—From. him was born the ruler of men, Vijayaohandra by name, expert in 
destroying the hosta of (hostile) princes, as the lord of the gods (was) in clipping the wings 
of the mountains. He swept away the affliction of the globe by the streams (oy water flowing 
as) from olouds from the eyes of the wives of the Hambira, the abode of wanton destruction 
to the earth. 

His bright fame which met with no check in its playful course through the three worlds, 
(and) whose glory was sung by poets of known renown, made intense the fear of king Bali 
when it strode along like Trivikrama.™ 

When he went? ont ta conquer the earth sae ty Wi quus Qa atau an were 
by the heavy weight of his ratty royal elephants, went seeking protection up to the throne of 
Prajkpati, in the guise of the dust rising from the multitude of his prancing horses. 

(L. 12.)\—After him, possessed of wonderful valour, (comes) the lord of princes named 
Jayachchandra ; he is Niriyana, having become incarnate for the salvation of the earth, 
Having put aside (ali) dissension (and) cursing (their own) liking for war, peacefully disposed 
Princes pay homage to him, seeking to rid themselves of the intense dread of the punishment 
(inflicted by kim). 

When he puta forth his might, the lord of serpents has his reputed strength falling under 
the great weight of the lines of elephants whose rutting-juice flows down in broad streams 
resembling torrents rushing down from moving mountains; distressed by the exertion of 
turning up again when pressed down upon the back of the tortoise, he would completely faint 
away if he did not inhale the thousand strong breeses from all his bending hoods. 

(L. 15.)—He it is who has homage rendered to his feet by the circle of all Réjas. And he, 
the Peramabhajtdraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja,and Paraméivara, the devout worshipper of MahAé- 
vara, the lord over the three Réjas, (vis.) the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and the lord 
of men,™ (like) Brihaspati in investigating the various sciences, the illustrious Jayach 
déve, — who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhajtéraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, and Paramá- 
évera, the devout worshipper of Mahdévara, the lord over the three RAjas, (vis.) the lord of horses, 
the lord of elephants, and the lord of men, (like) Brihaspeti in investigating the various sciences, 
the illustrious Vijayachandradéva, — who meditated on the feet ofthe Paramabhat[éraka, 
Mahdréjddhir dja, and ParaméSivara, the devout worshipper of Mahévara, the lord over the three 
Rdjas (vis.) the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and the lord of men, (like) Brihaspati in 
investigating the various sciences, the illustrious Gdvindachandradéva, — who meditated on 
. the feet of the Paramabhatidraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, and ParamSivera, the devout worshipper 
_ of Mahéévara, the illustrious Madanapéladéva, — who moditatedon the feetof the Parama- 
bAajféraka, MahdréjddhirGa, and Peraméívara, the devout worshipper of Mahêévara, the 
illustrious Chandradéva, who by his arm had acquired the sovereignty over the glorious 
Kanyakubje :— 

(L. 20.) —He, the victorious, commands, informs, and decrees to all the people assembled, 
resident at the villages of Sarau[da] and [A P]mayi™ in the Mé[nalra pattalé, and also to the 
Bhjas, Rájkls, Yuverdjas, counsellors, chaplains, warders of the gate, commanders of troops, 
treasurers, keepers of records, physicians, astrologers, superintendents of gynsoeums, messen- 
gers, and to the offloers having authority aa regards elephants, horses, towns, mines(P), sthdnas 
and gSkulas :—™ 

(L. 22.)—Be it known to you that, — after having bathed here to-day in the water of the 
Ganges st the glorious Varanasi, (the town) of viotory, after having duly satisfied the sacred 
texta, divinities,” sinta, men, beings, and the group of ancestors, after having worshipped the 
sun whose splendour is potent in rending tho veil of darknoss, after having praised him whose 
arest is a portion of the moon, after having performed adoration of the holy Vasudéva, the 


= Boe ib. p. 14, note 96. 

ss The original has the present dense. m Afvapall, Gajapati, and Narapati; see ib. p. 9, note 51. 
95 Tha firsš syllable of this name is doubtful. = See ib. p. 9, noie 54. 

9t. Beo i. p. 10, note 55 = ie, Siva. 


í 
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proteotor of the three worlds, after having saorifloed to fire an oblation with abundant milk 
rice and sugar, — we have, in order to increase the merit and the fame of our parents 
and ourself, on Sunday, the thirteenth lunar day in the bright half of the month 
Bhadra, in the twelve-hundred-and-thirty-seoond year, — in figures too, on Bunday, 
Wu. di. 13 of Bhadra, in the year 1232, — on (tke oocasion of) giving a name to the king's son, the 
illustrious Hari&chandra, given the (two) above-written villages with their water and dry land, 
with their mines of iron and salt, with their fisheries, with their ravines and saline wastes, with 
the treasure in their hills and foresta, with and including their groves of madhike and mango 
trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, gruss and pasture land, with what is above and below, defined 
as to their four abutials, up to their proper boundaries, to the Brêhman, the makédpepdite the 
illustrious Hrishfkiésšarman, son of the mahdouérapardiia® the illustrious Hild, son's son of the 
makdpesdia the illustrious Mahidhare, of the Birkarikshe gÓire, (ead) whose five praveras 
are Bhirgava, Ohyavana, Apnavina, Aurva, and Jàmadagnya, — (confirming our gift) with (the 
pouring out) from the palm of our hand (of) water purified with kuda grams eos 5 M (and) 
prdaining (that tf shall be Ais) as long as moon and sun (endure). Aware (of this), you, being 
ready to obey (owr) commands, will make over (fo Aim) every kind of inoome, fixed and not 
fired, the due share of the produce, the prsvesikera,!! and so forth. 

(L. 29.))—And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses :—[ Here follow eleven of the 
customary benediotive and impreoetory verses, which it is unnecessary to translate-] 


(L. 85.)—And this oopper-plate grant has been written by tho great keeper of records, the 


Thahkwra, the illustrions Brtpati. 


¥.—Bengal Asiatic Boolety's Copper-Plate Grant of Jayachchandra. 
The (Vikrama) year 1233. 


The plates which hold this and the following five inscriptions (G.-K.) were found,! m 1828, 
by a peasant at work in s field near the confluence of the river Varana (the 'Burnah' of 
the maps) with the Ganges, close to Benares ; and they are now deposited in the Library of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. Excepting some slight differences of orthography and oocasional 
errors, the introductory portions of these six inscriptions, up to the words érímaj-Jeyeck- 
chendradévd vijeyl, aro entirely the samo as that of the inscription R, lines 1-20; and in the 
subsequent parts, too, the wording of these grants agrees so closely with the wording of E, 
that a full translation would be superfluous. I shall therefore, in the following, give only the 
essential portion of the text of each inscription, and shall point out what may be of any import- 
p Uo rsen 

This inscription is on a single plate, measuring about 204” by 167, and inscribed on one 
side only. The edges of.it were partly fashioned thicker than the inscribed surface, and were 
partly raised or beaten up into rims; and the preservation of the writing is perfect, so that 
there is no doubt whatever about the actual reading of any part of the inscription. — The ring- 
hole is in the upper part of the plate. The ring, which had been cut when the grant came 
under Mr. Fleet’s notice, is about |^ thick and 57 in diameter. It fits.easily into a round hole 
in the bottom part of a bell-shaped seel, which is about 8” high, The surface of the seal is 
circular, abouts 8}” in diameter; and on it, in relief‘on a slightly countersunk surface, there 
are — at the top, a representation of Garuda, with the body of & man and the heed and wings 
of a bird, kneeling half to the front and half to the proper right, and with his head turned 
‘full round in profile to the proper right; across the centre, the legend irfesr-Jeayuchcha[si* ]- 
dredéveh & ; and at the bottom, a ¿eškka-ashell. — The average size of the letters is about $”. 
The engraving is fairly good ; but, in the usual mariner, the interiors of most of the: letters 
show marks of the working of the engraver’s tool. The plate is thick and substantial; and 

% This word appears to signify a great scholar, deserving of the honorific tifle mitra (HAlA-milkra), 


% On gébarna, seo (b. p. 10, note 57. 41 fies ib. p. 10, nobe 58. 
1 flee Asiatic Ressarchet, Vol. XV. pp. 446 and 459. 
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the letters, being rather shallow, do no} show through on the reverso side of it at all The 
characters aro- Nigart, and thé language is Sanskrit. In respect of orthography, I need 
only note that b is denoted by the sign for v everywhere exoept in the word babArewwr, and 
that the dental sibilant has been fourteen times employed for the palata) sibilant, and ihe 
palatal six times for the dental sibilant. 

This inscription also is one of the Paramabhajféraba, Mahdrdjddhiréje, and Perambivere, 
Jayschohandradóva, who records that, when at Benares, he granted the village of 
Gédantl, situated in the Paschima-chohhapans paitald in Antarvédi, together with 
ita two páfakes called Ghantiamauy! and Witamauy!, to the rduia Rijyadharavarman, son of 
the mehdmahatiake, tho thebbure Vidyidhara, and son's son of the mahdmahatiaka, tho thakbura 
Jagaddhars, a Kshatriya of the. Vatas géira, whose five praveras were Bhirgava, Chysvana, 
Apnavins, Aurva, and Jimadagnya. And the date on which this grant was made, is stated, 
both in words and in decimal figures, to have been, — Saturday, the 10th lunar day of the bright 
half of Vaifikha, of the year 1288. Like the preceding, this grant was written by the maká- 
kshapajaltha, or great keeper of records, the Thakkure Bripatt. 

The term péfeka, which oocurs in the above, is by lexicographers explained to mean 
grdmeikadsia ‘a part of a village; and comparing the uso of the word in lines 16 and 17 of the 
inscription K below, and in line 14 of the insoription of GÓvindachandrat of the year 1187 (mot 
1180) published in the Journal Beng. As. Foo, Vol. LVI. Part I. p. 109, I understand the word 
to denote the outlying portion of a village, or & kind of hamlet which had & name of its own, 
but really belonged to a larger village. In the present case, the village of Gddanti, granted by 
the king, had two such hamlets, named Ghantidmauyt and Nitdmany! respectively. 

As regards the date, taking 1283 to be 8 year of the Vikrama ore, the possible equivalen 
for Vaikikhs fukla 10 would be :— 

for the northern year 1233 current, — Friday, 2 May, A.D. 1175; 
for the northern year 1283 expired, or 
the southern year 1288 current, — Tuesday, 20 April, A.D. 1176; 
for the southern year 1238 expired, — Saturday, 9 April, A.D. 1177. f 

The actual date, therefore, clearly is Saturday, 9 April, A.D. 1177, and the calculation 
. shows that the year 1233, mentioned in our record, was the southern Vikrama year 1233, 
expired, i.e. the northern year 1235, current. 

Of the localities mentioned, Antarvédi is the Doeb, or district between the Ganges and- 
Yamuná rivers. The village granted, and the pattal in which it was situated, I am unable to 
identify. 

HXTRAOTS FROM THH TEXT. 
"T D Sérimaj-Jayaohohaihdradóvó vijayt i u* Antarrvódyán 16 
Pahchimachohhapans-pataliykn |* Ghamgiámauyi Nitàmauyl 2 saha 
21 s2-pltako-Gódantt-gràma-nivisin(5] nikhila-janspadineupagaiin=epi cha råja-rtjīt- 
yuvarija-marhtri-purðhita- pretfhira-sénipati - bhishdagirik - Akshapajalika -bhishag- 


neimi- 
(bé)dhayaty=Adifati cha [11] Viditam=astu bhavatéh yatheóperilibhita-grmah : 
and tho of t$ are incorrect. The actual reading of the vlate is distinctly 


“a Tho published text translation T 
Bhalurt-p saka ‘ together with the pfjaka Bhalnrf (not a part of Bulur? (1) ). 
the 10ih tifhé of the bright forimighi commenced about mean sunrise, and ib ended 1h. 44 m. 


etd es of (he following day. 


— 


20 . . 
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98 sihalah  sa-lÓha-lavan-ékarah sa-matey-Akarah sa-gartt-teharah sa-giri-gahana-nidh&cah 
sa-madhtk-dmra-vana-vitiki-vitaps-tyins-yiti-gichara-peryantah — s-rdhy-Adhai~ 
chator-ighé- 

94 ta-visn(éu)ddhah sva-stmi-paryentah i* traya[s*]trithea(ba)d-adhike dvadpha-tata-eam- 
Gh)vatsuró Valsê(ti)khé mási su(Wu)kla-pakshó dasanryüih tithau Sa(ws)- 
nidinó &hkató-pi sam(h)vat 12333 Vais&(Ba)kha su di 10. Sabanan 
adye- 

25 ha frimad-rijaya-Vêrênanyêm — Gahgtyih  snåtvå vidhivan=mattra-déva-muni- 
manuja-bhûůta-pitrigaņtihs=tarppayitvå timira-pafala-phtana-patu- -mahasam=Ushpa- 
réchisham=upasth&y=O(au)shadhipati- 

20 fakala-fSkharath samabhyarchchya tribhuvana-tritur-bhagavatd Visudévasys pújth 
vidhàys ^ prachure-péyasina ^ havishà havirbhujam but mité-pitrire 

.  áÁtmanaé-oha punya-yaét-bhivpiddhayé a- 

37 smibhir=ggékernne-kuéalatd-pite-keratal-tdaka-pirvvaketh  Vataa-gêtriya Bhirggava- 
Ohyavan-Apnavin-Aurvva-Jimadagny-ti-pathcha-pravartys mahimahattake-thak- 
kura-Mri-Jagaddhara-pautráys mahamaha- 

28 ttakethakkure-trt-Vidyidhara-putriya © rhute-érf-Réjyadharavarmmans kshairiyíys 
chathdr-irkkam ^ yá&vacheohhásanfkritya — pradattó matri yathAdtyamina- 
bhágabhÓgskurs-právanikara-prebhriti-niyatáni- 

29 yate-semast-Addyan=Ajitvidhtytbhiye dfeyath= 8 ti u nBhaventi chere  flêkih |l 

BE Aa Ge Lihai oi. buripstekel- paka kaka patik Shakes Gt: 
Sripatibhih || 


G.—Another Bengal Asiatic Society’s Oopper-Plate Grant of Jayachchandra, 
i The (Vikrama) year 1233, 


This inscription also ison a single plate, measuring about 917 by 7” and inscribed on 
one side only. The edges of it were fashioned slightly thicker than the inscribed surface ; 
and the preservation of the writing is perfect. — The ring-hole is in the upper part of the plate, | 
The ring, which had been cut when the grant came under Mr. Fleet’s notice, is about $” thick 
and bi in diameter. It fits very tightly into a round hole in the bottom part of the usual bell- 
shaped seal, which is about 847 high. The surface of the seal is ciroular, about 87 in dia- 
meter; and on it, in relief on a slightly countersunk surface, there are — at the top,a repre- 
sentation of Garuda, exactly as in F. above; across the centre, the legend érímaj-Jayachoke- 
[9* ]dradáva |] ; and at the bottom, a ¿eškha-ahell, — Tho average also of the letters is about 
V. The engraving is fairly good; but, as usual, the interiors of most of the letters shew 
marks of the working of the engraver’s tool. The plate is thick and substantial; and the 
_ letters, which are rather shallow, do not show through on the reverse side of it at all. The 
characters are Nigari, and tho language is Sanskrit- As regards orthography, b is 
denoted by the sign for e everywhere except in the word Jabhramur ; the dental sibilant has 
been eighteen times employed for the palatal sibilant, and the palatal once for the dental - 
sibilant; ska has taken ihe plaoe of kha in sÉskarexk, line 28; and the conjunct sera has been 
employed instead of mre in dmera, line 21, and Hímwrakex, line 84, 

This insoription also is one of the Peremabhaf{éraba, Mohdrdjddhirdje, and Peramfivera, 
Jayechchandradéva, who records that, when at Benares, he granted the village of Kófhárs- 
vandhuri in the Késamba patiald, to the Kshatriya Réjyadharavarman, mentioned as donee 
in the preceding inscription, The dato, too, is the same as that of the inscription F.: and this 
grant also was written by the mehdkehepafalika, the Thskkura Bripati ` 

* These igna of punctuation are I 


guperfiucos,. 
t Here follow (difterently arranged) the smo benediotive and verses in ihai for 
verse beginning gámed koh “ah wargan ikoak cha wo have bere we miles, m nci iier e Y Tati dn perd wanda dena re 
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Among the taxes, eto., to be paid to the donee, this inscription, in addition to the bkdgabhs- 
gakara and prevapikara, in line 26 enumerates the yamalikdmbali, which is also mentioned 
below in the inscription H, line 29, and in I, lina 25, and is called javalikdmbali in J, line 26, 
and in K, line 24. I have not met with this technical term elsewhere, and am unahla to 
explain it. 

As regards the localities, the Késamba paiiald evidently takes its name from Kauédmbt, 
with which has been identified the village of KÓsam, on tho left bank of the Yamuni, about 
80 miles above Allahabad, which is said to have been a large and flourishing town, as late as a 
century ago, The village mentioned in the inscription I am unable to identify. 


EXTRAOTS FROM THA TEXT. 


18 4n . . érimajJayaohehandrsdóvó vijayt n i? Kóeathva(b)-pattaliyiis 

19 Kotharavachdhort-grima-nivisind nikhila-janapadin=upagatin=api cha’ rAje-rijait- 
yovardja-mantri-purdhita-pratthdra-sénApeti-bhandigdrik-dkshapeda(te)like- bhishai- 
naimittik-Antabpürika-düta-kari- 

20 turegapettanikerasthánagükulidhikári-purushánedjfMyapati — vObO)dhayaty-Adisti cha 
yathi viditameesta bhavatåh yathedparilikhita-grimah ^ sa-jala-sthalah sa- 
lóha-lgvap-Ákarah sa-matsy-a- 

21 karah sa-garti-Oahare[h*] — sa-masdhük-kmvra(mre)-vana-vtik&-vitape-trina-yüti-g0chara- 
peryantah s-brddhv-Adhaé-chatur-Agh&ta- visu (éu)ddhah sva-sima-paryantes= 
ee nd irem Veisi(Mi)kha-mási sushla(kla)- 

22 pekshó daħamyêrh tithau Sa(ba)ni-diné pi sarhvat 1233 Vaisa(sa)khs 
su di 10 Saayman adyetha iani conceal Gathgiyim snitva 
vidhivanemantra-di va-muni-mgnujs-bhüta-pitgigap&isetarppeyitvà 

$8 timirs-patala-pftana-peju-mahasameUshparóchishameupesthkys Ó(au)shadhipati-éaknla - sê 
(éM)sha(kha)raÀà = samabhyarchohya  tribhuvana-trêtura V vásudóvasya —— püjli 
vidhàya prachura-phyasina  havimhá  havirbhu- 

94 jah  hutvà  mátá-pitrór-ütmanaé-oha — pupya-yaíb-bhiviiddhgy& ^ asmábhiregókargga- 
kuéalatá-püte-xaratáládake*-pü[(r*]vakai  Vatsa-gêtriya Bhirggava-Ohyavana- 
Ápnavina- Aurvva-Jámadagnya-pamohs-pravariya 

25  mahimshattaka-phakkura-éri-Jagadhva(ddha)re-pautráya — mshimshattaks-mahithakkura- 
árt-Vidyl&dhara-putráys  ráuts-íri-RAj&(jya)dheravarmmag8 — kxhatriylya  chandr- 
Árkka[in] y&vachechhisantkpitya  pradá&t* matyi ysthi- 

26 dtyamina-bhigabhbgakara-pravagikars-yamalikimva(mbe)li-prabhyiti -niyatániyata - amast- 

AdAytnedjfidvidhs yfbhtya disyatbeéti | Bhavanti oh=åtra slf(éld)kah u” 

, 5d Likhitah cheddar 


Mises ise aD] mahikshapatalika-ihskkura-£rt-Sripatibhib u Su(fu)bhameestu H H 
Marhgalarh 


PS 


roahi-érib 1 


H.—Another Bengal Asiatic Bociet;'s Oopper-Plate Grant of Jayachchandra, 
Tho (Vikrama) year 1234. 


A translation of this inscription by Captain E. Fell, with remarks by H. H. Wilson, has 
been published in the Asíatio Researches, Vol. XV. pp. 447-469. 

This inscription also is on a single plate, measuring about 201" by 172”, and juscribed on 
one side only. The edges of it were partly fashioned thicker and partly raised into rims; and 
though in 8 few places tha surface of the plate is slightly worn, the writing in general is well 


1 From the impression. 

Dura e eco ee ee is the same as that of the 
3 nbl aaa superfluous. t Read trayastrübífad-adAika-. 

5 Reud-karatai-Adata- a $ Reed pradatté. 


T Here follow (diff arranged) the same benedictive and verses as in H, except that for the 
shoe aes ert, Melero) cade e tang kalan Lora AM ng rr pn gah jal re 
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preserved. — The ring-hole is in the upper part of the plate. The ring, which had been cub 
when the grant came under Mr. Fleet's notice, is about j^ thick and 4) in diameter. It Ata 

very tightly into & round hole in the bottom part of the usual bell-shaped seal, which is about 
317 high. The surface of the seal is circular, about 387 in diameter; and on it, in relief on 
s slightly countersunk surface, there are — at the top, s representation of Garuda, exactly as in 
F. above; aoroes the centre, the legend érfmaj-Jayeokokashdradérak || ; and at the bottom, 
a éaakhe-shell. — The average size of the letters is between 5," and $.” The engraving. is 
good; though, as usual, the interiors of some of the letters shew marks of the working of 
the engraver’s toof. Tho plate is thick and substantial; and the letters, which are rather 
shallow, do not shew through on the reverse wide of it at all. The characters aro Nigart, and 
` the language is tjunmkpit. As regards orthography, b has been denoted by the sign for v 
everywhere exoept in the word babhramur; the deatal sibilant has been eighteen times employed 
for the palatal sibilant, and the palatal six times for the dental sibilant ; ska has taken the place 
of kha in shara, line 26; and the conjunct mera has been employed instead of mra in 
dmora, line 24, and témyrakask, line 95; besides, the dental has occasionally been used instead 
of the lingual nasal, ag. in «ttardyana, line 25. 


This inscription also is one of the Peramabhajtdrata, Mahdrdjédhirdja, and Paraméáévara, 


Jayachchandradéva, who records that, when at Benares, he granted the village of Dénpalt, 
together with (what I consider to be four pétabas or outlying hamlets!) Vavaharagtha, Ohafá- 
[gêllauApali, Saravatatatalia, and WaugamAé, situated in the AmbuAlt pat(ald, on the banks 
of the D[ei]v&h&, to the Kshatriya Rajyadharavarman, the donee of the preceding two inscrip- 
tions F and G. And the date on which this grant was made, is stated, both in words and in 
decimal figures to have bean, — Sunday, the 4th lunar day of the bright half of Pausha, of the 
year 1284, on the Uttarayana-Sazhkranti or commencement of the sun’s progress upon its 
northern course. Like the preceding, this grant was written by the mahdbshepafalika, tho 
Thakkura Sripati, 
As regards the date, taking 1284 to be a year of the Vikrama era, the possible oquivalenta 
for Pausha éukla 4 would be: — forthe year 1284 current, — Tuesday, 7 December, A.D. 1176; 
and for the year 1284 expired, — Monday, 26 December, A.D. 1177. In A.D. 1176 the Uttará- 
` yága-Bamkrünti took place on December 25th, which, irrespective of the fact that the week-day 
would be wrong, shows at once that the day imtended by the grant cannot possibly be 
December 7, A.D. 1176. In A.D. 1177, on the other hand, the Uttardyana-Saihkranti took place 
about bh. 18m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, December 25th ; and the 4th isiÀ4 of the hright 
fortnight of Paushe commenced about 4h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, December 25th. 
and ended about 6h. 85 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, December 26th. I therefore believe 
that the day intended is Sunday, 25 December, A.D, 1177, which was really the 8rd of the 
bright fortnight of Pausha; and that the meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
wording of the dete is this, that the donation was made on Sunday, the day of the Uttará- 
ysna-Barkránti, during that part of the day when the 4th tühi wes running.—Accordingly 
. 1984 has to be taken as the expired year; but, tho day falling in-the bright fortnight of 
Pausha, there is nothing to show whether the year should be regarded as a northern or southern 
ear. 
d The river and the localities mentioned in the inscription I am unable to identify, 


~ 


EXTRACTS FROM THN TEXT 


20 . . . . MerimajJayaehehandradévó vijayt | i*D[aljvahé-pairé Amvo- 
` (mbuyAalt-pattally tia Vavaharêdiha # Ohatá[gó]- 
21 lau&paül ıt Sarevatatatalia | Naugamá É êtaih saha — Dótpaált-gráma-nivásinó 
nikhila-janspadineupegat&neepi cha  ríja rkifit-yuvará- 
pon lines 16 and 17 of the inscription K. below. 3 From the 


this, the bert of ths insoripiion, excepting some differenoee of spelling, is the rama aa that of the 
saat on B 4 Theme ngns of punctuation are superfluous. _ 





-— 
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29 ja-ma[t]tri- purêhita-pratihêra-sênipati-bhêngdigêrik-Akshapetahika-bhishah-naimittik-intah- 
purika-dlta-karituragapattanêkarasthinagêknlêdhik4ri-purushkrmêjakpayati 

98 vó(bb)dhayaty-Adieti che ysth& viditameastu bhavatém yath=dparilikhita-grimah 

sa-jala-sthalah ^ se-lÓha-lavap-&karah sa-matey-tkarah  sa-garbt-beharali sa-giri- 
gahana-nidhinah sa-madhf- 

24 k-Amvra(mre)-vans-vitikt-vitapa-trina-ylti-géchara-paryantah g-órddhv-&dhafeohatur- 
Agh&te-visu(fu)ddhah Bv&-sfmá-paryantaée-chatustrirhsety5-adhiks-dvüdaka- 
sa(ha)tasathvatearé Paushé mási su(su)kla-pa- 

25 kshó chaturthyanctithau Ravi-dinéd sñkató=pi sathvet 1934 TPausba su di 
4 . Eavau Uttardyana(nes)-serhkrantan ^ &dyeóha  frimad-Véranasyarh 
Gamg&yàn snåtvå vidhivanomantra-déva-muni-mannja-bhi- 

26 ta-pitriganimectarppayitva ` — timira-pafala-pátang-petu-mahaseme- Ushparbchishgme 
upasthá ye (au)ahadhipeti-Áaksla-éAsha(kha)rar samabhyarchchya ‘tribhuvana- 
trátur-V vàsudévasya půjåm vidh&ya  prachura-piyasóna 

27 havishà — havirbhuja ^ hutvà “ mát4-pitrÓr-Mtmanaé-oha ^ punya-yaá0-bhivriddhayó 
aamábhiregÓkarnga-kuáelatá-pfrta-karatal-Óbdake-pürvvakum Vatea-gbtriya Bhirg- 
gave-Chyavans- Àpnavina-Aurvva-Jimadagnya-pe[icha]- 

28 pravaraya mehimahatteks-mahithakkura-ért-Jagaddhars-pautrhya mahá&mahattaka-mah£- 
thakkura-éri- VidyAdharg-puiríüyx rhuta-&t-Rajyadharavarmmané kshatriyåya 

` ^.  Ohandr-rkkaem yivach=chhisanfkyitya pradattð ma- : 

. 99 M iL racecar rohan e 5 yamalikimva(mbe)li-prabhriti-niyataniyate- 

oe eee dàsyathe-Bti i} Bhavanti oh<&tra álôkih 119 
ar “Likhitadinchebdanathm vra(mra)kad mahika 

' ktostam i N: Bulu) bham-asta n H Mahgalam mahi-krih || 


` E—Ancthan Bengal. Asiatio' ‘Bodloty’s Oopper-Plate Grant of Jayachchandra, 
The (Vikrama) year 1236, 


This inscription also ig on a single plate, measuring about 20' by 15]', and inscribed on 
one side only. The edges of it were partly fashioned thicker, and partly raised into rims; and 


# 2 = n ^ 


the writing is well preserved throughout, Recently, a small triangular piece, containing eleven ` - 


aksharas, has been broken away at the upper proper left corner; but it is preserved with the 
plate. — In the upper part of the plate, there is a hole for & ring, The ring and ite seal are 
not now forthcoming. But it appears that they were found when the plate was discovered : 
and that the seal was bell-shaped, and had on it Garuda and a éaAbha-shell, and a legend 
giving the name of Jayaoh[ch* ]andra. — The average size of the letters is between 1” and a 
The engraving is fairly good ; but, as usual, the interiors of some of the letters show marks 
of the working of the engraver's tool. The plate is thick; and the letters, whioh are rather 
shallow, do not shew through on the reverse side of it at all The characters are Nigart, 
and the language is Sanskrit. As regards orthography, b has been denoted by the sign for 
v everywhere except in the word babhramwr; and the dental sibilant has been eighteen times 
employed for the palatal sibilant, and the palatal seven times for the dental sibilant. 

This inscription also is one of the Paramabhatiéraka, Mahérdjddhirdja, and Paramáfoare, 
Jayachohandradéva, who records that, when in residence at Randavai on the Ganges, he 
granted the village of Dayadama, situated in the Dayad&m! pattald, to the rawa Rájyadhara- 
varman, the donee of the preceding inscriptions, And the date on which this grant was made, 
is stated, both in words and in decimal figures, to have been, — Friday, the full moon &tÀi or 





1 Read chotustrinsad-. 


* Here the inscription hes, in a different order, the verses given in B., kng kbo Tarse rva- 
dattth para-datifih rå and wa nshan v vidhan-iiy-thk, and tho buonpiion adda yinethe 
daitêni puri naréndrash, 
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15th lunar day of the bright half of VaiMàkha, of the year 1280. Like the preoeding, this grant 
was written by the mahdkskapejalike, the Thalkura Sripati. 
As regards the date, taking 1286 to be s year of the Viksnin; ere; wie posible: agu valente 
for Vaisdákha éukla 15 would be :— 
for the northern year 1236 current, — Wednesday, 9 May, A.D. 1178; 
for the northern year 1236 expired, or 
the southern year 1236 current, — Monday, 23 April, A.D. 1179; 
for the southern year 1286 expired, — Friday, 11 April, A.D. 1180. 
The actual date, therefore, clearly is Friday, 11 April, A.D. 1180; and the year 1286 of 
the grant must be taken to be the southern expired year, i.e. the northern year 1238 current. 
The localities mentioned in the grant I am unable to identify. 


EXTRAOTS FROM THE TEXT, 
18... . . . . JMrimsjJayachohandravé(d6)vO  vijayt 4 DeyadAmt-pattaldyiuih 


Dayadama-grima-nivisind ^ nikhila-janspedánm-upagat&neepi cha  ráje-ráj?t- 
yuvarája-mantri- : 


19 purdhita-pratthira- aán&pati -bhindighrik-Sishapatalike-bhishah-naimittik-intabpurike-dite- 
o cine ana E Sanan a a vo(bd)dhaysty=didi- 


$0 cha yathd viditem=astu bharatih  yatheÓperilikhita-gràmab  sa-jala-sthaluh sa-lôha- 
lavantkerah se-matey-ikarah sa-gartt-teharah sa-giri-gahana-nidhinah sa- 
madh&k-&mra-vana-vitika-vitapa-tripa-yüti- 

21 góohsra-paryanteb — s-[D]rddhv-ÀdhsémohaturMgháfa-visu($u)ddhsh — svu-simÁ-paryantah 
shattrithea(be)d-adhike-dvidaka-kate-sarhvatearé VaisA(bi)khó mási kukla- 
pakshé pargnimayarh tithau  Bukra-dinó  ahkaie(t)-pi sath 1986 
Vaisa(kk)kha su 

99 di 15 Sukré ady=she frf-Rathdaval-samivied Gamgtyam snâtrå vidhivane 
mantra-déva-muni-manuja-bhita-pitriganiins<tarppeyitvA timira-petela-pdtana-pain- 
mahasam=Ushrarichisham=upasthty=Aushadhipeti-takala- 

98 se(fb)kharai samabhyarchohya  tribhuvans-trátureV visudÓvasys — püjkn vidhiys 
prachura-pàyasána — havishà — havirbhuja ^ hutvà — mitd-pitréred tmanafecha 
punysyaéé-bhivriddhgyó — &smábhireggókarnna-kufalatk-püta-karata- 

34 lÓ[da]kwpürvvakam | Vatsa-gôtråya =“ Bhirggave-Ohyavans-Àpnavina-Ma(au)rvva- 

; Jimadagnya-parohs-pravaråya mahimahaiteka-thakkura-fri-Jageddhara-pautrhya 
mahámshatteka-thakkura-érl-Vidy&dhara-putràys  rêuta-bri-[ RA]jyadha- 

95 rararmmani(nê)  ohandr-krkkar| yåvachechhåsanikçi[tya*]  pradattó matvà yathi. 
diyamina -bhigabhêgakara -pramalra)nikara - yamalikimva(mba)li- prabhpiti - niyatá- 
in jake angene iu isa NE désyatheáti H N 

26 Bhavanti chedtre álðkåh i$ . . n A 

33 . ^W HH — Likhitam dcin, `tAyra(mra)ka[ihe] mahákshspefali- 

84 ka- [tha ]kkuro-ért-Nrtpatikan! edi n u Maágalaà mahk-&fh H 


J.—Another Bengal Asiatic Soclety’s Ooppor-Plato Grant of Jayachchandra, 
The (Vikrama) year 1936. 
This inscription also is on a single plate, measuring about 18)” by 181”, and inscribed on 
one side only. Tho edges of ib were partly fashioned thicker, and party raised into rims; and 


1 On thai day, there was fullanoon £1 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise. 3 From the impression. 
av to hia, the text of the taser eee a eee eee is the same as that of the 


m rane š Read-ptrvratank 
vee Bara tal dana Dua wass BN NAN ag, raa besides, 
oat , and yán-fha datténi pert narixdraik- vis, e ad 
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the writing is well preserved throughout. — In the upper part of the plate, there is a hole for 
a ring, The ring and its seal are not now forthooming. But it appears that they were dis- 
covered with the plate; and that the seal was bell-shaped, and had on it Garnda and a ácükkae- 
shell, and a legend giving;the name of Jayach[ch*]andra. — The average size of the letters 
is about P. The engraving is fairly good; though, as usual, the interiors of many of the 
letters shew marks of the working of the engraver's tool. The plate is thick ; and the letters, 
which are rather shallow, do not shew through on the reverse side of it at all. The characters 
are Nigart and the language is Sanskrit. As regards orthography, b has been denoted 
by the sign for v everywhere except in the word bebhramur; the dental sibilant has been 
about 85 times employed for the palatal sibilant, and the palatal a few times for the dental 
sibilant; ska has taken the place of kha in -Mskarask, line 23; the conjunct mera has been used 
for mra in mera, line 20; and the dental nasal has occasionally been employed instead of the 
lingual nasal, e.g. in pusya-, line 28. ; 
This insoription also is one of tho Paramabhattdrake, Mahdrdjddhirdja, and Paraméfoara, 
Jayachchandradéva, who records that, when in residence at Randavad on the Ganges, he 
granted the village of Baló[tH, situated in the Járu[ttha] paitald, to the rduta Rájyadhare- 
varman, the donee of the preceding grants. The date is the same as that of the preceding 
inscription I.; and this grant also was written by the mahdbshapafaliba, the Thakkura Bripati. 
The localities mentioned in the grant I am unable to identify. 


HXTRAOTS FROM THR TEXT. 


Wo. we - , + + +s o. ng + + s n n. s. 5 n 5. P )rimaj-Jaya[eh*]ohandra 

18 dévo vijay! n? Jü[ruttha]*petteliykm |5 Baló[fH*-gráma-nivásinó nikhila-janapadine 
upaga[tA]n-epi cha rája-rájüi-yuvarkjs-marhiri-purühita-pratfhára-s[ 49 Inápati- 
bhámjágirik-Aksha- 

19 patalika- bhishag - naimittik - &ntabpurika - dûta- kurituragape [t* ]tanfkarasthanggókul&dhi. 
k&üri-purusháneAjMpayati  vê(bê)dhayatyaddikati cha yathi vidi(dijtam=esta 
bhavatêm yath=6parili- i 

90 khite-grimsh  se-jala-sthalah sa-lôha-lavaņ-ûkarah se-maisy-Ákarah — ss-garii-Üeharah 
m-giri-gahang-nidhinsh sa-madhfik-A4mvra(mra)-vana-vifika-vitape-tpina-ya [ti]- 
gochara-paryantah  s-5- 

91 rddhv-&dhafechgtur-üghíta-visu(fu)ddhah sva-simé-paryantah — shaftrihsety!-adhika- 
dvideka-bata-nathvataard Vaisi(ki)khd  mási su(Wu)kla-paekxhó peurnni- 
máyàm(h) tithau Su(su)kra-dind ahkó-pi kamvat* 1236 Vaisa(ba)khe 
gu 

29 di 15 Su(bu)kré P adya ért-Rathdaval-samiviss Gathgiyim snåtvå vidhivane 
mathtra-déva-muni-manuja-bhite-pitrigenithe=tarppayitvé ^— timire-pe[ta |la-p&tana- 
patu-mahasameUshgaródhi(ohi)ebamwupasthAye À u- 

93 shadhipeti-sakala-iésha(kha)ramn samsbhyarohohya iribhuvans-tráturebhagavató Vimdai- 
(d&)vasya  püji[in]  vidhíya  praohura-piyaséna havish& havirbhuja  hutví 
mAt&-pitrirsdtmanas<oha  punya(nya)yaéó-vivriddhayó s). 

24 samibhiregÓkarnna-kualath-püte-karutal.Üdaka-pírvrukeim IU Vatsa-gôiråva(ya) 
Bhårggara-Ohyavans-Âpnavina-Ma(au)rvva-Jimadagnys-parcha-pravartya mahi- 
mahattake-[tha]kkura-ért- Jagaddhara-paen- 

“hasp a differences of and the omission of the word 
Be p i eft ert centage tte ot ng 


, is the same as 


irt 
8 This sign of punctuation 1s superfluous, 
4 The second akshara of this word is quibe illegibla, and has been taken from the inscription K. below; the 


third may be tha. 
5 Read-patialty &. * The consonant of this akakara is doubtful, 1 Bead skattrithiad-. 
* Read sawat. * This sign of punebuation is superftuous. 
= This a appears bo be struck out. n Besd-pûryvakat. 
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25 tráy& mahâmahattaks-țhakkura-śrt- Vidy&dhara-putráya r&ure(te)-éri-Rájyadharava[r*]- 
mmap chamdr-Arkkam yávat3 éisenfkritya prada(da)itS matvà yathidiyamêna- 


bhágsbhógakara-pravanikara-javaliki- 

26 ma aba) b prsbhji payal yata sarah td y Mae] britney bbs disyath=dti || 1 
Bhavanti chedtra Alêkih HB i 

88 . . . . + Likhitah cheddar mahdksbopatslike ého[k*] kore-érí-Hrtpatine 


ed " Mamgelam mahé<érth i 
K.—Another Bengal Asiatic Society’s Oopper-Plate Grant of Jayachchandra. 
The (Vikrama) year 1238. 


This inscription also is on a single plate, measuring about 17} by 19$", and insoribed 
on one side only. The edges of it were partly fashioned thicker, and partly raised. into rims. 
The surface of the plate is somewhat worn; but, excepting two or three &ksAaras in line 16, 
there is no doubt about the actual reading of any part of the inscription. The ring-hole is 
in the upper part of the plate, The wire of the ring, which had been cub when the grant 
came under Mr. Fleot's notice, is not round, as is usually the case; but rectangular, 
about p by; but it is bent into the usual oiroular shape, about 9]' in diameter. It 
fits rather tightly into a round hole in-the bottom part of the usual ball-shaped seal, whioh 
is about 84” high. The surface of the seal is circular, about 27” in diameter ; and 3n 
it, in low relief on a slightly countersunk surface, there are—at the top, a representa- 
tion of Garuda, exactly as in F. above; across the centre, the legend érimaj-Jayachcha[m* ]- 
dradévah |; and at the bottom, a éa&kka-shell.—The average alse of the letters is 
about }”. The engraving’ is fairly good ; but, as usual, thé interiors of some of the letters show, 


marks of the working of the engravér's tool: The letters are rather shallow, and do not shew M" P 


through at all on the back of the plate, which is thick end substantial: The characters are 


. : Nigari and the language is Sanskrit, As regards orthography, : the insoription closely P 


agrees with tho preceding inicription Jš kp that all the remarks made on the orthography af J. 
` are also here applicable, i 
This inscription alao is one of the Paramabhajtéraka, MaMrjddkirdja, and Peramsivers, 
Jayachchandradéva, who records that, when in residence at Randavet on the Ganges, he 
granted the village of Abhólüvagu, situated in the J&ru[ttha] pattal (also mentioned in J P> 
together with ita five p£lakeas or outlying hamlets Maniari, Gayasada, Vhtêvana, Ast(ajma, 
and [Siri ?]ma, to the rawa Rijyadharavarman, the donee of the preceding grants, The date 
is the same as that of the preceding inscriptions T and J, and this = also was written by 
the mahdkehapajalka, the Thakkura Bripati, 
The localities mentioned in the grant I am unable to identify. 


EXTRAOTS FROM THE THXT. 


Ww... . + AittmajJayachchandradévé vijay? P Jaru[ttha]-pattaldyim= 
Abhélavatu-grima ôtasya pitake[mP] Maniart dvitfya-phteku[rh P] Gayssada 
tyittyazn Wathwana chaturttha[in?P] Ari[a]ma  parehama[:] [SiriP}. S 

17 ma &taih pathche-p&takaih maha grima-nivàainó — nikhila- rjanapadin-upagatên-api 
cha . råja-råjfi-yuvarâja- pai E M ML CE 
alis tiae. naimittik-antah puri- 

18 Xa-düta-karituragapatten&karasthinagÓkulidhikiri- Vocis End pavit dhó(bó)dhayatye 
Adifati cha  ysthà  dhi(vikditameastu  bhavatih —yatheópe[ri]-pijakaih saha 

i likhite-grimah  sa-jala-sthalah sa-lôha-la- 


n Read ydunch-chhdsanthritya. M Hera follow the saima vores as ti I From the 
3 Up to fhis, tho bert ot tho tassel Hon. exor Eug some differences ot Ds anda ei: the word 
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19 van-&karah ga-matay-hkarah —se-gariz-Ósharah “ sa-girigahana-nidh&nsh — sa-madbfik- 
Amvre(mra)-vana-vitikü-vitapa-trina-yüti-góchsra-paryantah  s-ürddhv-&dhaf-chatur- 
ágháte-visu(su)ddhah sve-stmi-paryantah shgttrirhestyš-a- 

9Q dhixa-dvüdasa-5ate-sarhvatab(taa)r[ó*] Va(vai)si(ba)khd m[a*]el su(Wu)Kle-pakshó 
peurgnnimáyüi tithau Su(su)kradiné ahkó-pi  saihvat 1236 VaisQ(hi). 
kha su di 15 Mu(Bu)kr(ó*] adya ét-Rarhdaval-samiviss — Ga[r]giykbh 
snítvà vidhivanemantre-dóva-mu- 

21 m-manuja-bhüte-pitigen&imseterppayitvà — timira-patela-pátana-patu-mahasameUshpgarüohi- 
BhameupsathüyeAushadhipati-saksla-$[4]sha(kha)rem ^ samabhyarchohya ^ tribhu- 
vana-brütureV vàsud[Ó]vasys  püjim  vidháys  prachura-pi- 

92 yasÓna havishå  havirbhujam ^ hnívà mátá-pitrór-àtmanaé-ohm ^ punya(pya)-yuéó- 
vivriddhayàó ^ asmábhireg8karggs-kufelaiá-piüta-karatal-hdakn-pürvvakar — Vatag- 
Bühya — Bhárgguva-Ohyavana-Á puavina-Ma(au)rvva-Jàmadagnya-parboha-preva- 
raya ma- 

98 himahsttaka-thakkure-éri-Jagaddhara-pautriya mehimshattaknthakkure-frf-Vichchha- 
(dy&)dhara-putrys rauta-éri-Rijyadharavarmmané chamhdrArkkara yivat® kisa- 
nikpitya pradattó mattv yathadiyamfna-bhigabhé- 

94 gakara-pravanikare-javalikim va(mbe)li-prabbriti-niyatiniyats-samast - &day&n = &jiévidhéyi- 
bhfüya ddsyath=@ti || || Bhaventi  oheá&tra Alékdh |’... + 

81 iW dh Likhiterh choddazh divi (niu )- 

32 ar sand nha opos Ma knot Bripstim(n)-[ó]ti ü — Su(su)bha[iÀ] bharata [19] 
Magalu mahá-árf H tohha® iy 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSORIPTIONS. 


BY J. Y. FLERT, 30.0.8., K.R.A.8, O.LR. 

No. 177.— V raga PATAM CGoPPMR-PrATR8 Geant or DAYENDBAYARMAX.—THE Yus 254. 

I edit this insoription, whioh is now published in fall for the first time, from the originel 
pistes, which I obtained for-examination, in 18£1, through the kindness of Mr. B. Sewell, M.O.8. 
It has been noticed by him in the Archeol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. T. p. 16, No. 98, where 
the plates are mentioned as being in the Office of the Principal Assistant Colleotor of 
Viragspatam, in the Madras Presidency; and, originally, by myself in this Journal, Vol X. 

, 249, No. 6. 
_ The plates, of which the first and last are inscribed on one side only, are three in number, 
ekoh measuring about 8%” by 85". The edges of the first and third plates are fashioned 
slightly thicker than the insoribed surfaces, so as to serve as rims to protect the writing; and the 
insoription is in & state of perfect preservation throughout, On the outer side of the 
first plate, near the centre, there is engraved, in Arabio or Persian characters, a word 
which, it seems, oan only: be read as JU ndl; but the purport of the word is not apparent, 
save that it must be some official voucher stamped on the record, when, in later times, it was 
produced as a title-deed before some Musalmán anthority.—The ring on which the plates are 
strung, and which passes through s ring-hole near the proper right end of each plate, is about 
g” thiok and 5|" in diameter; it had not been cut when the grant came under my notice. The 
ends of the ring are secured in the lower pert of a seal, the top of which is slightly oval, about 
14” by 14”. And on the seal, in relief on a countersunk surface, there is a bull, couchant to the 
proper right.—The weight of the three plates is about 3 lbs. 4 ox., and of the ring and seal, 11b. 
4 os. ; total, 4 lbs. 8 ox. — The charactors belong to the southern class of alphabets. The size 
of the letters varies from }/ to ñ”. The engraving is bold and good, and fairly deep; but, the 
plates being thick and substantial, the letters do not show through on the reverse sides of 
5 Read shattrindad-. 5 Read yávach = chchdsantkyitya. 


T Hero follow the sume verses as in land J. 
š Perhaps intended for ttha or okchha; soo ante, Vol. XVIL p. 140, note 45. 
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them at all. As usual, the interiors of many of the letters show marks of working the 
engr&ver's tool. In lino 27 we have forms of the decimal figures 2, 4 and 5; but the 4 and 
the 5 are of & decidedly exceptional type, and, but for the explanation of them in words, 
would most naturally have been read as 6 and 8. — The language is Sanskrit; and, except 
for the 1edictive and imprecatory verses in lines 15 to 24, the whole inscription is in prose. 
In line we have the Prakrit word samcachokhara, for the Sansksit samkoatsara.—In 
respect of orthography, the only points that oall for notice are (1) the.use of the guttural 
nasal instead of the esusvdra, before š, in wéririmia, line 6; (2) the use, throughont, of 
the lingual for the palatal nasal, e.g. in wanjerf, line 5; but this is perhaps a a paleographioel 
point, rather than orthogr&phioal; (8) the rather frequent omission to double a consonant - 
after r, e.g. in wpérjiia, line 6, and other words; though instances of the correct i 

are not wanting; (4) the doubling of dh before y, in enuddhydta, line 7; and (5) the use of 
v for b, throughout, in wakabkikh, lino 15; erahmd, line 20; «mvw, line 22; and ssdedM, 
for euddhod, Hne 28. 

The inscription is one of Dévéndravarman, of the Gañga family of Kallñga ; and the 
charter recorded in ik, is issued from the victorious camp at the oity of Kalihganagare, 
which city is in all probability now represented by the modern Kalihgapatam! at the mouth 
of the Vambadhara river, in the Ohioacole T&luké or Sub-Division of the Gañjâm District, 
Madras Presidency. It isa Batva inscription ; the object of it being to record the grant of 
some villages, the names of which are not quite certain, in the DavadAmadavam vishaya, to 
555 iur Co rimi an 

As regurds the date of this record, from line 18 we learn that the grant was made ayena- 
púrvakam, or in connection with the ceremonies of an ayana, which here probably denotes tha 
winter solstice. While in line 27 £, fully in words and partly in decimal flguree, we have, for 
the writing and engraving of the charter, the year two hundred and fifty-four of some 
unspecified era; the month Philguna; the first fortnight, which will be the bright or the dark 
fortnight, according as wo have to apply the amdnia or the pürsimánta arrangement ; and the 
first lunar day. As the word ayang oan only denote the winter (or summet) solstice, and - 
cannot refer to the ordinary serán that occurs in Philguna, no immediate connection 
between these two passages can be established ; and consequently there are no details that can 
be actually tested by calculation. The era that is intended, and the probable date of this 

grant, will be considered in a separate paper on the Giigas of Kaliùge. . 


TEXTO 
First Plate, I 
1 Ôm Brastys À marapur-&nukArigssesarrr-o[r* ]ttu-sukha-ramantyádevijayatvatal 
KalihgaPnagarg-vá- 
Q sakin=Mahéndr-dchal-imala®-sikhare’-pratishth{i*]tasye sachar-Achsra-gurieesakals- - 
bhuvana-nirmá- 
3 waiks-m(sÓ)tradhkrasys . fañkhka-ohü[dJi* ]maptrebhagavató Gdkarnpasviminabecharaga- 
kamala-yu- 


4 gala-pranimid-vigata-Kalhi- kalamhkêenêk-Ahava-sathkahbbha- Janita -Jayaga(ña)bda - pratáp-4- 

5 vanata-samasta-simanta-ohakra- chigimani - prabhá - manja fija)ri- pupja(fije) - ranji(Bjiyta- 

charanó ` 

`6 nmija-nistrinfa-dhir-0pirjita-sakala-Kalihg-adhirijyah parama-måhêkvarð 
1 The “Calingapatam” of sóme maps, &c. Lai 18°90 N.; Long. 4° 9 E. Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 108. 


and then the suparsori nD owal was partially canoslied: 
bik et koe was insarted below the line. z . 
in lina 8r and was inbended 


kukka, line $, aud other a i used, more more easily 


! 
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Vizagapatam Plates of Devendravarman.— The Year 254- 
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7 méatépitri-pid-dnuddhy[a*]ts dhvgst-&ràüti-kulkohal6 nayg-vyingya-dayk-dkna-dA- 
8 kshinys-Seuryy-audaryya-eatya?-tyüg-üdi-guna-samped-Sdhi&rabhu(bht)tó Gêng-kmala- 
kula-ti- 


9 lak-bdbhavó — mahirija-krimad-Anantavarmma-su(sê)nuh &ri-Dóvóándravarmm[4*] 


kusali | 
Second Plate; First Side. 
10 DéAvadimadavath-vishayd TaduvamisinApudilaboliga(?)mudnda (?)-sami- 
11 wii? kufuvi(mbi)nah eamfjfidpsyati [1*] ^ Viditameastu — bhí(bha)valàm yath= 
Ayarnmasmilbhirledié- 
12 ni grêmini sva-mátula-éri-Dharmakhódin& dhsarm-Opadi(dóXa-dishtánat3 tri(kri)mad- 
Dharmëávara- 
13 bhafhirakiya syans-pu(pt)rvvakech chandr-trks-pratishthi(shjha)mh kritv& mêtêpitrê- 
14 relimanaboohba puny-#bhivriddhayé pêrvva-bhujyamêna-simi-sahi- 
15 táni sampradat[t*lini (11*] Vyisa-gitêb-ohedtra álôkå bhavanti [1*] Va(ba)hubhi- 
16 rBovasudha datta rijabhis-Segar-&dibhib yesya yasya 


- Second Plate; Second Side. 
17 yadA bhu(bhú)mis=tasyw tte(ta)sya tadi phalam [u*] Suvarpgam-4kai gri(g’)m= 
&k[A* Tr 
18 bhu(bhê)mêr-epy-êkamwamgulamn haramni&enarakamedyáti yávadzA-ht(bht)ta- 
19 samplavab(m) [u*] Sva-dattimepara-dattimevi ynatnideraksha Yudhishthirah!® sva- 
d&nit~pha- 
20 lam=dnantyarh pinaka dan gage (u*] Adity6 Varund Vra(bru)hmá 
91 Vishguh sêmb hut&sanah Bu(kê)lapênik-oha bhagavAm!9 pratinandanti 
22 bhn(bhf)mi-dam [N?] Iti?  kmmala-dal-mvu(mbu)-vindu-lÓlàm  friyathm!*=anuchintya 
Third Plate. 
manuahye-jtvitap(i) chs sakalameidam=ndéhri(hyi)tan(®)=cha vadvdhil® na hi pu- 
pere-kirítayó vilópy&h [u*] Purbhit-Adityadéva-pratya- 
ksha{ th*] sya-mukh-Ajne(jia)ya likhitam=idam sanar rahasya-Durgga- 
dóva-su(sak)nuná frimad-Ugradévén=dtktrnpan(i)-ch=-iksheéilm&é ° Khsndi-ért-sima- 
ntmet — samvachohha(tsa)ra-bate-dvayo chatushpanchaé(fich’)tabhyadhiks™ 
254 Phé- 
lguna(ne);prathama-pekshé pratipadi  éÉri(é&rf)mad-vipra-SÓm&ohárya-sthánidhikára- 
kilsin [u*] 


LERES 


BS 


ABSTRACT OF CONTHENTS. 


From the victorious camp (vdsaka) at the oity of Kalihganagara (line 1), —he who has 
had the stains of the Kali age removed by doing obeisance to the two water-lilies which are the 
feet of the divine (god) Gékaryasvamin (1. 8), established on the pure summit of the mountain 
Mehéndra (1.2) who is the father of all things animate and inanimate, and the sole architect 





* This tya, having been omiteed, was inserted, rather imperfectly, above the line. 
9 Read samaedtin.—In the third syllable, first of was engraved, and then tho stroke that makes the difference 
between of and vd was cancelled. 
T Head yath=demdbhir. 
B Read dishjath, in apposition with aemébetk in Hna Ll. This seems to eee that di 
ilapat labo maintamed, : g 


intended. If 
jar be cancel Miu dun oe eae a nig jar. ang M El ban ng with aia benange 
the compound ending with dharmakhSdond. ux 
13 Metro, Slêka (Anuahtubh) ; and in the next three verses. M Head karan. ` I Read yudhishthea, 
X Read bhagosán. T! Metre, Pushpitágrt. HN pa gens 
% The i here, unless namaly, ther redundant; 
M -donor a aac pope acr a cai dt ang raa Bs gan kn ao date ot che won ati ical eps 


Y The first is ved 4 out of and then be& 
figure, 8, is engraved over a which waa out here, out of tis proper place, was ten in 
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for the construction of the universe (1. 8); he who has acquired by the edge of his own sword the 
authority of Adkiréja over the whole (country of) Kalitge (L 6), — vis. the illustrious 
Dévéndravarman (l. 9), — who is a most devout worshipper of (the god) Mahdévara (1. 6); who 
meditates on the feet of hia mother and father (L. 7); who has sprung from (Aim who was) the 
forehead-ornament of the spotless family of the Gêhgas (l, 8); and who is the son of the 
Moahdréja, the illustrious Anantavarman (1. 9), — being in good health, issues a command to all 
the cultivators assembled at (the villages of) ...... Sex y k e '535 in the 
Davadamadavam vishaysa (1. 10) :— 

“Be it known to you (L 11), that, by Us, who have been admonished™ to perform this act of 
religion by Our maternal unole, the illustrious Dharmakhédin (1. 12), in connection with (the 
rites of) an syans (L 18) and in order to increase the religious merit of Our parents and 
of Ourself (1. 14), these villages, with their boundaries as they are being enjoyed from former 
times (1. 14), have been given to the holy (god), the Bhaftfraka Dharméévara (1. 12). 

“(Here the grantor quotes five benediotive and impreoatory versee, attributed to Vyása 
(1. 15), which it is unnecessary to translate.) 

"In the presenoe of the PurMia Adityadéva (l. 24), by the command of Our own mouth 
(1. 25), this oharter has been written by the illustrious Ugradévs (1, 26), the son of the Rakasye* 
Durgadéva, and has been engraved by the Aksheédiin, the illustrious Sémania Khandi A. 26) ; 
namely," in two centuries of years (1. 27), increased by the fifty-fourth (year), (or, in 
figures, in the year) 254; on the first lunar day in the first fortnight of the month 
Phálguna; in the time when the superintendenoe of the shrine (sthdnddhibdra) belongs to the 
holy Brihman Sêmêchirya (L 28).” 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
No. XIV.—The Mistress of Bight Ships; or the Discarded Wife. 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain city a rich old merchant, who had an only 
daughter. They were all in all to each other, for the old man had lost his wife, and had no 
other child on whom to bestow his affection; while the young lady had no one else to care for 
and love her, her husband (to whom she waa married at an early age) having for some reason 
best known to himself discarded her immediately after the marriage had been celebrated. Now 
the good old merchant had an elder brother, who was as great 8 merchant as himself, and was 
blessed with no lees than seven sons, who were all clever and good young men, and managed 
the affairs of their aged father to his entire satisfaction. They even travelled to distant 
countries for the purpose of commerce, and each year brought home seven ships laden with 
gold as the fruit of their commercial enterprise. Now this fact was regarded by the unole of 
the young men with mingled feelings of admiration and envy, for he was grieved to think that 

while hia brother rejoiced in the satisfaction of having seven such excellent sons, it was his 
misfortune not to be bleased with even one | 

One day the old man said to his daughter: “I wish, my child, you had been born a boy, for 
although you make me supremely happy by your goodness and your tender regard for me, still 
it is not in your power to give me that satisfaction which your cousins give my brother, for you 
know they not only manage his business well, but every year add considerably to his fortune, 
and thus enhance his worth and reputation by their enterprise in commerce, How proud 
must he be of all those good sons of his! If I had but one son, and that son brought me, just 
for once, a8 much gold as they bring him each year, I should be happy indeed 1” 


53 The names of the villages Are ee ae as, withous some clue to the prosent identifostion of them, it la 
Sari very vibes irm goi idea 


» is. Keri eu feries a iay DEUM. 
x This is evidently an official title ; and rt seems to denote some post connected with the private apartments. 
This seems to be the foros of the ti in line 37 ; 266 note 19 above. 
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“ I wish, my father, with all my heart,” cried the daughter, “that I could be of as much 
servige to you as & son. Though I am but s woman IJ have & brave heart, and if only I 
had your kind permission I also would go forth into the world as s merchant, and by the 
help of Allah bring you as much gold as your neart oould desire.” 

“Oh! indeed!" cried her father laughing, and pressing her to his heart he added, — 
“Do not, my deer girl, for a moment suppose, that I in any way under-estimate your rare 
merits by longing for a son. No, my child; a daughter can do her duty as well as s son can do 
his, though each must do it in a different way; and believe me no daughter in the world ever 
did her duty by her aged father so faithfully and so well as yon do yours.” 

A+ this stage the conversation dropped ; but from that moment the young lady resolved 
upon s course by which to give her father as much satisfaction as ever & son oould, Ina 
week's time she succeeded in persuading her father to fit ont a large ship for her, and to load 
it with the costliest merchandise. She then waited till her cousins, the seven young men 
whom her father admired so much, had set sail, for she wished to follow m their wake and 
find out in which country they met with such a lucrative market for their goods. 

When the time came for the cousins to set sail the young lady took an affectionate leave 
of her aged father, and dressing herself in man’s sttire went on board her ship and bade.the 
captain steer it in the track of the seven ships. Away they sailed, all the gallant vessels 
abreast of one another, followed at a short distance by our intrepid heroine's, and after a very 
long voyage all the eight ships entered the mouth of a magnificent river, and there dropped 
anchor. The lady waited till her cousins had landed, one after another, and had begun to unload 
their ships. She then put out a boat herself and sailed in it towards tho shore, with a few atten- 
dants. On the landing-place she met her cousins, who never for a moment suspecting who she 
was -conceived a liking for her at first sight, and eagerly made up to her, with a view to 
forming hor acquaintance. They found her to bea very agreeable person, and invited her to 
put up with them ab a friend's house to which they were going. 

This was just what our fair friend wished, anxious as ghe was to watch their movements, 
and to profit by their experience in commercial matters. She therefore gladly accepted the 
offer, and going back to ber ship, brought with her afew things that might be of use to her in 
her new &bode, and accompanied her cousins to the house to which they had invited her to 
lodge with them. : 

When she arrived there she learnt that it was tho house of a wealthy merchant of the oity 
who was a friend of the young men’s father, her uncle. 

The master of the house welcomed our heroine very kindly, &nd formally invited her to 
share his hospitality with her friends, But what was her surprise and consternation when 
she recognised in her host and hostess her own father-in-law and mother-in-law! She 
had seen them at her wedding, and remembered their faces only too well, though, thanks 
to her disguise, they never suspected, even for a moment, that she waa any other than 
a merchant's son. A lump stuck in her throat, however, as the kind old people put 
to her question upon question as to whose son she was, from what country she hailed, and 
whether she was married. She was at a loss what reply to make to them, — all the cironm- 
stances connected with her marriage and her subsequent neglect by her husband rushing up 
to her memory; and so she stood highly abashod among people she had legat expected to seo, 
and thought she was going to forget herself; but the next moment she recovered hér presence 
of mind, and replied to their interrogatories as best she could. 

The old people believed in all that she said, not noticing the change their questions had 
produced in her, and.considered her to be a very agreeable and amiable young gentleman. But 
a still more dreadful ordeal awaited the poor young lady, for she had yet to face her husband, 
and she trembled to think of the consequences, She knew thet there was not much love lost 
between them, and felt sure that as soon as he discovered her to be his wife, he would put an 
end to her existence for masquerading in man’s attire. Ab first she thought of quitting the 
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house before her husband came in, but as she could think of no decent excuse for doing so, she 
to remain where she was, and abide the result. 

A short time afterwards, her husband returned home and her heart palpitated with fear at 

sight of him. Her cousins introduced her to him as a highly respected friend of theirs, but he 

did not seem to notice anything extraordinary about her, and the interview passed off very 


The poor lady, who had set eyes on her husband then for the first time since their 
marriage (that event having taken place when they were little better than children), found him 
to be a very agreeable and good-natured young man, and her heart ached within her to think 
she should have been so long estranged from such a husband. But she suppressed her emotion, 
and wearing a brave front behaved towards him as unoonoernedly as if he were quite a stranger 
to har, and in process of time she made herself highly agreeable not only to her cousins and to 
her parents-in-law, but also io her husband—so much so that the latter even began to regard 
her with some affection. 

It should be mentioned here that our heroine had with her a beautiful parrot, of rare worth 
and great intelligence. It could understand several languages, and talk them as well as any 
man or woman, and was moreover blessed with wisdom enough to do credit fo any human being, 
This remarkable bird would fly from tree to tree and roof to roof, and bring ite mistrees the 
latest news from far and near, for pooplo spoke freely in its presence, never suspecting’ that » 
parrot could understand what they said. 

One evening, as the parrot was perched aloft m some nook in the roof of the merchant's 
house, it heard the following conversation going on between the hostess and her son :— 

* You will seo your mistake in time, though you don't believe me now, mother," the son was 
saying, “for as sure as I am alive this guest of ours whom we all so honour, is no more a man- 
than you are! She is & woman, and the most beautiful and agreeable woman I ever looked upon 
into the bargain 1” 

“ Nonsense, my son," was the mother's reply; “why would & woman come to our house in 
man’s abire? And again, how could a woman make such a successful merchant as we find 
this young man to be? I hope you will coase to talk such utter nonsense any more |” 

Finding, however, that her son was not convinced by what she said, she added, “As you still 
appear to have your doubts on this subject, I shall show a way by which you oan convince your- 
self of the sex of this guest of ours, To-morrow I shall send with the hot water that is taken up 
every morning for their bath, some rare perfumes and soaps ; and if she is a woman, as you 
she will eagerly make use of them, for there is not a woman on earth Suc d stel ia ie 
attractions of toilet-soaps and skin-beantiflers.” 

The parrot heard all this and going to its mistress forthwith, poured into her ears every 
word of the conversation it had overheard, so that the lady remained on her guard ; and when 
the next morning those attractive preparations were provided for her bath, she sent thèm away ` 
without so much as touching them. 

The mother reported this to her son in due time, but the young man had still his doubts, 
and the parrot, who was again in its old place in the roof, heard him say to her: “I give you 
great credit, my good mother, for your good sense and judgment; but with all that I am not yet 
convinced. Show me, therefore, some other means of removing my suspicion.” 

“Wait then," cried the mother, “till to-night, and your wishes will be miisfied. To- 
night I shall order the choicest and sweetest viands for dinner, and if this young friend of ours 
is found to partake of them with greater relish than any of his companions, I shall allow that 
he is a woman, for all I know to the contrary; for women have s greater partiality for sweet 
dishes than men. 

The faithful parrot, who had been hearing the above conversation, quickly flew to its 
mistress, and apprised her of the second test that awaited her, so that when dinner time came, 
our fair friend, who though she was really partial to sweet dishes, behaved with so much self- 
denial that she came highly successful ont of the ordeal. 
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For a few days aftor this it appeared to the old lady, tho hostess, that the suspicions of her 
son had been laid at rest, for he did not trouble her any more about the master. Bub she was 
mistaken, for ber son had all along been carefully watching every movement of his guest, so that 
one day & chance utterance or movement of the disguised lady oonílrmed his ruspicions. Bo 
going up again to his mother, he said : Oh, mother |. mother ! belove me, our guest is & woman, 
and the sweetest creature that ever the sun shone upon! I want to tell it her to her face and 
to win her love, for I have never before known a woman half so fascinating. 

Really my son, I am getting tired of your strange fancies,” replied his mother, “after the 
conrincing proofs I have given you regarding tho sex of the young merchant; surely you don't 
expect me or your father to insult our guest by asking him point-blank whether he isa man or 
woman. Yet stay, I have another ides I know of a certain flower which fades and 
withers away as soon as it is touched bya woman's hand, while it remains fresh and 
` fragrant if touched by a man’s. I shall order our florist to weave eight nets of such flowers, and 
get one spread upon each of our guest's beds to-night, and we shall then soo whether you or 


as any lady's maid ever did, the second neb of Howers that was in readiness. The lady then 
folded the faded net into a small bundle and the parrot took i$ into its beak, pnd flying far away 
into the sea with it, consigned it to the waves, so that no trace of it might remain. 

The hostess and her son lost no time in examining the bed-chamber of our heroine, when 
sho vacated it, and the old lady was now more than ever convinced that the object of her son's 
suspicions was no other than what he appesred to bo— handsome and intelligent young gentle- 
man. But the fond young maz did not at all relish acknowledging his mistake ; hb did so with 
& very bad grace, and continued moody and dejected ever afterwards, for in his heart of hearts 
he still cherished the belief that his father’s guest belonged to the softer sax, on which account, 
therefore, he continued to treat our fair friend with the greatest affection and regard. i 

A few days after our heroine bad gone through her last ordeal, her oousina began to make 

for their homeward voyage, in whioh she also joined them, for she had already 
disposed of all her stock io very great advantage, and gold was daily pouring into her coffers 


in 


departure, and were eating and drinking msrrily. - 
After holding high revel for some time the seven brothers took leave of thair cousin, and 
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each betook himself with his party to his own ship. As soon, however, as the fair lady's ship 
was cleared of all the guesis, her attendants raised a hne and ory about a rick goblet that was 
missing. The lady had drunk her wine out of it in the presence of her guests, and it had then been 
handed round to each of the bystanders and was highly admired by tham all. It had thus passed 
through several hands, and no wonder therefore that none of the servants remembered who had 
it last. Our heroine made a great show of anger ab the loss of the precious goblet, which, it 
need hardly be mentioned, was the very.one that the parrot had deposited into the hold of ons 
of the seven shipe. She sent for all her seven cousins in hot haste, and reported the loss to them. 
They all agreed that they had not only seen their good friend drink out of it, but-had actually 
taken it into their hands for inspection, but none of them had any idea as to whether or not 
ik had been returned to its place. At this the disguised fair one worked herself into a violent 
passion and accused them all right and left of having stolen it, “I shall send my men to search 
each of your ships” oried sha, se Sako HOE abangan of mise vim aL e valuable 
cargo on the haxard of finding i$ m one of them P A 

“ And we in our turn agree to forfeit to you all our seven ships with their cargoes,” cried 
WAL aa entiende an an NE ca abra Cac up aia p 

** Agroed |" cried our heroine, and forthwith she ordered some of her numerous attendants 
to go over all the seven vessels and leave no stone unturned till they found the missing oup. 
In about an hour's tima, while the seven brothers were still warmly protesting their innocenos 
to their accuser, the men returned with the missing cup in their hands, and declared that 
they had found i$ secreted in the hold of the ship of one of the seren brothers | 
° The brothers were nonplussod sé this sudden turn events had taken, and ‘stood looking 
ab one another in silence, as if dumbfounded aš this strange discovery. Our heroine, however, 
roused. them to their senses by calling upon them in a loud voice to fulfil their obligations by 
banding over to her the seven ships; and the poor fellows, seeing no way out of this difficulty, 
_ there and then formally made over the ships to the clever siripling, aud with crestfallen looks 
shood a waiting her commands, The lady, being touched with pity at their strange predicament, 
ordered them to remain in her own ship as her guests till they reached their native country. 
She then gave orders for the anchors of all the sight ships to be raised, and the little floot soon 
began to sail out of the harbour with & favourable back wind. 

Our brave heroine’s husband, who waa all this while standing sorrowfully on the shore, now 
‘waved his kerchief as a farewell +o his departing charmer, with a very woe-begone counten- 
ance, as she was standing at the window of her cabin, when suddenly she ftung off her 
disguise and stood before her enraptured lover, “a maid m all her charms |” š 

At this sudden and unexpected confirmation of all his doubts and hopes the young man’s . 
heart alternated between joy and grief, joy at finding that the object of his affections was after 
all a woman, and grief at being thus rudely separated from her, after all thas he had endured on 
her account, and with a heavy heart he retraced his steps homewards. There he told his mother 
all that had happened, and rebuked her for having discredited his statement so long, and asked 
both his parents’ permission to fib ont a ship thak very day and follow his fair onslaver 
wherever she went, and either win her or perish in the attempt. The old couple seeing him so 
determined, consented, and furnished him with everything that he wanted for the voyage. 

Without losing more time than was essentially necessary the love-lorn youth fitted ont a 
fast-sailing vessel and soon started in pursuit of his fair charmer, Her vessels had, however, 
sailed clear out of sight by this time, and he could nok sven tell in whas direction they had gone,- 
Bo he sailed about ab random through unknown seas, for many a month, making inquiries at 
every port he touched, till ab last he came to the city m which he knew his discarded wife and 
her parents lived. Here everyone he met was talking of the olever dmughier of the old 
merchant —“ the mistress of eight ships" as they called her, —who had but a few days ago 
‘returned home after a long and successful voyage. He inquired the way to the house of this 
remarkable lady, and much to his surprise, nay to his rege and utter mortification, he was shown 
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into the very house in which he now remembered he had gone through Stee ome amperes 
ceremony of his life—his marriage. 

Oould it be possible, khan, ho hogni MAE wan any hila waiki head iw long 
disoarded,—that had so long and so successfully played upon his feelings, and had made herself. 
eo agreeable not only to himself, but to all others with whom she came into contact! What 
enraged him most was that she should have spent so many days in the company of young men 
like har cousins. Jealonsy and hatred instantly took the place of love in his heart, and he 
entered the house, swearing vengeance on his innooént wife! His, old father-in-law weloomed 
him into the house with unmjxed delight, but the son-in-law resented his kind treatment, and 
peremptorily demanded to be shown into his wife's presence. 

Now it may be mentioned here that the old man and his daughter had been looking for- 
ward to this visit of the bridegroom every moment, as they had already heard of his arrival 
in the city from some friends, The young lady also had narrated to her father all that had 
taken place in: the house of hər perents-in-law, and the old man was therefore in & 
measure prepered to find his son-in-law in no enviable a frame of mind. Our herome, too, 
fearing thet in his rege and disappointment he would wreak his vengeance on her head, had 
taken precautions to ensure her safety, She had prepared with her own deft fingers, a figure 
of herself in some soft material, and oovering it with & fine akin, had dressed it in her own 
clothes and jewels, This figure she had filled with the sweetest honey near the throat, and had 
placed it on: her couch in the attitude of a woman fast asleep. When she heard her husband's 
footsteps approaching her room, she hid herself behind some curtains. Soon the young man — 
rushed into the room, being escorted to the door of the chamber by his aged father-in-law, who 
had lefš him ab the threshold and retired to an adjoining room, there to await the course of 
eventa, The enraged husband then made the door of the apartment fast, and drawing his 
dagger, rushed up to where the figure was lying, and with a terrible imprecation plunged the 
cold. steel into its throat, The violence with which he dealt the blow made-some of the 
honey spurt out of the wound like real life-blood, and a drop of it fell on his lips, which were 
parted in anger, and he was surprised to find that it tasted very sweet. Repentance closely 
follows & rash deed, and so it did in this case, 

“ Ah?’ cried he, “what have I done! I have killed with my own hands, one who but & short 
time ago was all in all to me! One for whom I have endured all the hardships of a rough soa-voyage. 
Then after a pause he added,—" How sweet her blood tastes; Iam sure a faithless woman's 
blood can never taste half so sweet! Really I have committed a rash and unpardonable deed, T 
have shed an innocent woman's blood, and thereby destroyed my own happiness, and nothing 
but my own blood oan atone for it. “ So saying he raised his dagger and was going to plunge 
it into his heart, when out rushed his faithful wife from her hiding-place, and stayed -his hands 
in the very nick of time. The lady sb that time wore the same disguise in which he had first 
seon her, and as she clung to his arm and pleaded for meroy, all his old love for her came back 
to him with redoubled force, and he clasped her in his arms | 

The trick of the stuffed figure was then explained to him, and the young man was thank- 
fol to find it was no human blood that he had shed. Onr heroine then gave him fall 
explanation of the events that had brought her in so strange a fashion under his roof, and the 
two then wens together to the old man and asked for his blessing. 

After spending & few days with the good old man, the reconciled son-in-law took the duti- 
fol daughter and faithful wife home to his native country, and there they lived ever afterwards 
in great happiness. 

Before leaving with her husband, the young lady called all her seven cousins to her and 
explaining to them the trick by which she had become possessed of their ships, restored the 
vessels to them ‘with all their cargoes intact, and gave besides a valuable present to each of them’ 
as a souvenir of the voyage they had made together. 
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PROGRESS OF SUBOPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 
No. XVI. 

Transactions of the Masters Section Z the 
Imperial Russian Oriental Society, 

(a) Meeting, Feb. 11, 1888. 

The Director af the Section, Baron Y. R. Rosen, 
reported the speedy appearance of Vols. XTL and 
XV. of the Transactions of the Socicty, m the 
first of which is included the fourth part of the 
investigations of V. V. Veni&minov-Zernov about 
the Tsars of Kasimov, &o. 

N. N. Pantusov sent a photograph of some 
Manchu Inscriptions. He also sent six Persian 
and Turkish documents, relating ‘to durvéshes. 
One of these is very interesting, as it isa diploma 
for holding the office of a Durvésh. 

Y. P. Nalivkin sent some pieces of old pottery. 

Y. A. Zhukovaki read a notice of Persian 
Cradle Songs. 

(b.) Mestiag, March 9, 1888. 

The Director of the Section, Baron V. R. 
Hosen, spoke & few words in memory of thc 
German Orientalist Fleischer, lately deceased ; 
the assembly honoured the departed professor by 
rising from their seats. . 

Professor Guidi of Rome sent, as a present to 
the Society, Coptic Fragments on the Journeys of 
the Apostles, Frammenti OoptL 

W. W. Badloff showed two interesting yorlibe 
in the Uighur character, received by him not 
long ago from Kasan. 

A, V. Komarov made a curious communication 
on ‘the Antiquities of the Trans-Caspian 
district, vis. the ruins of buildings, kurgans, 
and articles found when excavating. An acoount 
of this paper will be printed in the Transas- 
tions. 

(o) Mesting, April 20, 1888. _ 

Baron V. R Rosen made a oommunioation on 
the latest results of the investigation of the Ool- 
lection of Papyri belonging to the Archduke 

(d) Meeting, June 2, 1888. 

Prof. A. Müller, of Königsberg, sent a letter 
in which he thanked the Society for his election 
us a member, and presented his edition of the 
Arabic author, Ibn-Abi-Usaibia. 

B. M. Georgievaki examined the six Chinese 
proclamations which had been sent. Two of 
them werg identical in their contents, and the 
translation agreed with the original He intends 
to print one of these proclamations in the 


Y. D. Smirnov made s communication about 
one of the six manuscripts sent by -N. N. 


Pantusov, under the title Vaefyat- Náma, and also 
about a Codex of the same name belonging to the 
Imperial Publio Library, and on the Turko- 
Kashghar translation of Asedr-t-Suheili, under 
the title AsadrwLImdmiya, also sent to the 
Society by N. N. Pantusov. The paper will be 
printed in the Trensustions. 

O. B. Lemm read a notico of a Ooptio legend 
on the finding of the Cross by the Prinsess 
Hudoxia. It will be printed m the Transactions. 

(e) The Yarliks of Tugtamish and Tomtr- 
Quilugh, by W. Radlof. — 

Being oocupied in editing the Uighur Manu- 


‘script Kudatim-Bild, the oldest literary monu- 


ment of the Turks, the author says he was 
compelled to study the language of all their 
earliest documents to explain the peculiarities of 
the Uighur language in comparison with the 
other Turkish dialects. Among the most valuable 
of these monuments are the yorliks of the Khita, 
egpecially those written in Uighur letters, e. g. the 
yarlik of Tuqtamish of A.H. 705, and the yarlik of 
Tamir-Qutlugh of A.H. 800. IN. Berexin holds 
these yarliks to be specimens of the Uighur 
language. Vambéry considers them to be doou- 
ments in the Oentral Asiatic or Jaghatai language, 


‘written in Uighur letters, Having compared the 


af these documents with that of the 
Kudathu- Dish, the &uthor became convinedd that 
only the characters are entirely Uighur ; in the 
language itself the Uighur elements are found 
to the extent that they have entered into, the 


not the language of Central Asia, as Sultan Baber 
and Vambéry, his latest follower, assure us. It is 
just as much an artificial literary language as that 
of the Usminli. Having been developed by histori- 
cal causes, ib now serves as s literary language 
for the Eastern Turks who use various dialects. 
Ita foundation ig the literary language of the’ 
Uighurs, as developed before the time of Musalmán 
influence and Mongolian incursions. With the 
spread of Isim and its culture, a number of 
Arabio and Persian words came into the literary 
seis Nan gle In Eastern Torkistin 

books appeared in pure Uighur language, but in 
Arabic characters (one of these works, Stories of 
the Prophets, by Rabghust, was compiled in A.H. 
710), and works of this sori served as the founds. 
tion of the so-called Jaghatai literature. -To- 
gether with the disappearance of the races 
speaking an Uighur dialect, there was s revolution 
in the literary Ianguage. The greater part of the 
purely Uighur words and grammatical forms gave 
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plaoe to corresponding words and forms of other 
Central Asistio dislecta, but in the Jaghatai 
language there remained & whole series of Uighur 
words and forms, whioh were exclusively used in 
the literary language. 

In the timen of the first successors of Ohangéc 
Khán, the Jaghatai literature wes spread among 
all the Eastern Turks, but the rapid dealine of the 
Mongolian Empire arrested the final developmen; 
of the language. Binoe they had no educational 
oentis, as was the oase with the Southern 
Turks, the Jaghatai language was influenced by 
other dialects, and words from Usmánl and 
Azurb&ijn literature entered í$ in various 
degrees. As Ohangês Khàà preferred tho Uighur 
writing, that character became official in tha 
chanceries of the Khins, and continued to be 
used oren where it was unfamiliar. 

The yarliks of Tugtamish and Tamtr-Qutlugh 
ahew that the Kháns of the Golden Horde issued 
documents in Uighur characters till the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth centary. But other letters 
are ogcagionally used: the yatléhof Tuqtamish of 
A. EL 704 is written in the Arabio character, and 
that of Tamir-Quilugh in Uighur and Armbio. 
From this we may conclude thatthe Khóns used 
the Uighur character only in diplomatio docu- 
ments, andthe Arabic in those intended for the 


people. 

The yarlik of Tuqtamish to Jagiello has been 
translated by L N. Berezin, sad that of Tami-- 
Qutiugh by von Hammer, Berezin and Vambéry. 
These versions are on the whole accurate. but 
the author has thought it advisable to publish 
the yarliks in a alightly corrected version. 

(1) Yarlik of Tugtamish to Jagiello. 

This yarlik was found among the chief archives 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs*at Moscow. 
, The text is comprised in 25 lines, which begin at 
an equal distanod from the edge of the paper, the 
words Tugqtamish, we and God, and the Khên's 
mos] are closer to the edge. Thess words ere 
written in gold, and the seal of the Khánh is 
stamped in gold. The seventeanth Ime is only 
half written, so that the new Ime may begin 
with we. 


The namo Jagiello stands below the words ‘ the 


word of Tuqtamish.’ This yorlib is written ina 
beautiful and very legible Uighur character. 
Although, as Banszaroy remarks, this letter 
from a: calligraphio point of view ylelds the 
palm to the two lottars of the Persian Ohangézis 
to Philippe le Bel, the handwriting everywhere 
showa the firm hand of a practised scribe. The 
writing may be called Mongol Uigiur, sa dis- 
tinguished from the Musalmfin-Uighor style, 
used in fhe manuscripta of the Kwdatkr Bib, tho 
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Bakhiidrmama, oto., and the broken Uighur 
writing used in other documenta. It most resem- 
bles the oopy of the Uighur legend about Ogus 
Khán in the library of Charles Schefer at Paris. 
It is written perpendicularly. 

(2) The Yarlik of Tamir-Quilugh. ^ 

The original is in the Vienna Palace Library. 
It is written on a long roll of glazed paper. The 
second and third lines begin in the middle of the 
page, and above them ought to be the square seal 
of the Khan. But the paper in this place is quite 
smooth, and no trace of a seal can be found : it is 
clear that this i$ a yarlik prepared for publication, 
which from some cause was never confirmed. It 
oannot be a mere copy. Under each Uighur word 
there is a transcription in beautiful Arabic charac- 
ters in red. It was prepared for somo official 
purpose: a proof of this fact among others is 
furnished by the third word on the nimth line, 
where two points under the letter sh have been un- 
doubtedly added subsequently. The writer thinks 
the oopyiss remarked the omission of these points 
and added them when he had finished writing. This 
shows that the Uighur character was even at that 
time so little understood that a document intended 
for the people had to be accompenied by a tran- 
script in Arabic letters. The Uighur writing 
differs from that of the yaris of Tuqtamish and 
of the Uighur books, but is like some of the post- 
scripta to the Kudathu-Bilik. The letters aro 
angular. They appear to be made by a reed with 


‘a very broad nib, and are written from right to 


left. Von Hammer made some mistakes 
when he printed the Arabio tert, which arose 
from his being unacquainted with the Jaghstai 


language. 

In the yerlik of Tuqtamish, out of 104 words, 43 
are Oommon Turkish (met with in all the 
Turkish dialects), 24 Northem Turkish, 22 
Western, and lb Uighur Jaghatai. Of the 54 
grammatioal endings, 28 are Common Turkish, 15 
Northern, 12 Western, and 4 Uighur Jaghatai. 
This gives the following percentage :—Common 
Turkish, 41; Northern Turkish, 23, Western 
Turkish, 21; Uighur-Jaghatal, 15: and of gram- 
matical terminations—Common Turkish, 41; 
‘Northern Turkish, 31; Western Turkish, 21; 
Vighur-Jaghatai, 7. 

The yarlib of Tugtamish was, therefore, written 
by a Western Tåtår, knowing well the official 
language of the chanceries of tho Khánh, but 
preserving many peculiarities of his native dialeot. 
This is shewn by the phraseology of the yarkk 
and the absence of Arabic literary expressions. 

The language of tho yariih of Tamir-Qutlugh 
is different. Of 166 words, 50 are Common 
Turkish, 38 Northern, 44 Uighur-Jaghatai, 18 
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Western Turkish, 14 literary Arabic, and 7 words 
belong to the author's native tongue (Nógha!P) 
Of 70 grammatical terminations, $9 are Oom- 
mon. Turkish, 24 Northern, 91 Uighur-Jagha- 
tai; and 8 belong to his native tongue. Or 
according to peroentage:— Oommon Turkish, 
81; Northern Turkish, 29; Uighur-Jaghatai, 27; 
Western Turkish, 8; Literary Arabic, 8; the 


authors native tongue, 4: and of grimmatical | 


terminations ;— Common Turkish, 81:4 ; Northern 
Turkish, 348 ; Uighur-Jaghatai, 30; the author's 
native tongue, 4'3. 


We thus seo that the author of the yari% of 


Tamir-Qutlugh, was a Nógha! (P) acquainted with 


of the document. The Arabic transcription was 
probably made by another person, who was not = 
scholar. Perhaps owing to. these mistakes, the 
yarlih was not confirmed. 
Uf.) Materials for the Study of the Collection of 
Indian Tales called Brihatkathd, by S. Oldenburg. 
most educated men know the stories of 
the Patchatoutra, in the course of their endless 
wanderings over Asia and Europe, the Brihat- 
hathd is limited to specialists. The Brihathathd 
is more fantastic and local in its character. It 
has not gone beyond the limits of its own country, 
‘but there it has taken one of the: first places. 
Buddhist and Brihmanical legends, each pre- 
serving its special colouring, have quietly flowed 
into this “ Sea of the Rivers of Stories” ss one of 
the editions of the Brthathathd is styled. Its 
History is still obscure, because our knowledge of 
Indian folk-tales is inadequate. It has come to 
us in two redactions of two Kafmliri poeta of the 
eleventh century Kshéméndra (HBrihatkathá- 
mafijari) and Hómadóva (Kath&sarits&gara), 
who assort that they have translated and abridged 
the collection Byihatkatha of the poet Guns- 
dhya, compiled in the Psié&chi dialect. The 
first complete translation of the Kathdsaritsdgura, 
which is only just finished, and the new edition of 
the text, which has been begun, shew that ib is 
time to collect materials for a complete study of 
the, Brihaihathd. The vast sixe of the Katkása- 
risigara (21,526 verses according to the oom- 
putation of Brockhaus) and the defective nature of 
the manuscripts of the Brihathathdmatjart, prevent 
such an attempt, so the author purposes oom- 
muniosiing a few of his notes. 
` Of the unpublished materials relating to the 
present subject there are two MSS. m the India 
Office; one Sanskrit, the other Persian. The 
first contains the collection called Kathdprakdéa 
(the lustre of tales) no other manuscript of whioh 
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foll 1v:—84v,the writer of the MS. gives extracts 
from the Katk4saritsdgara. The text 

almost word for word with that of Brockhaus, but 
he does not mention the sources from which he 
borrows. 

We have no information as to when and where 
the Kathdprabdéa was compiled. Besides: the 
extracts from the Kathdsaritedgara, the collection 
contains pieces of Epio poetry, the Purdaas, 
some “parrot” stories, and some also from the 
Purushaparibehd. The Persian Manuscript (L O. 
L. 1679) bas only been mentioned in print once, 
vis. by Brookhaus, who wrongly considered it to 
be an abridged translation of the Brihathath4, 
because mention is made of such a translation in 
RBdjateramgint, The writer then shews at some 
length thas ibis not a translation of the Brihat- 
kathd. Those who hare studied the latter have not 
remarked that the Tibetan Buddhist, Tirdndtha, 
introduoes legends af which we find 
‘versions in it, The first of them, concerning 
Nagarjuna, is found in The History'of the 
Bevon Transmissions of the Words of Buddha, 
and has been briefly discussed by V. P. Vasiliev. 
of. Kathdearitedgara xh. 9— 598; and Brikat- 
hathdmattjart, xiv, Nágdrjwedhhydyika. It is 
very probable that the source was the Rdjfdwalt 
of Ksháméndra Another is as to why 
and how the prince Udayana (Sátaváhana) learned 
Sanskrit. The text of Thrdnfths (History of 
Buddhism in India), although it resembles the 
Brifiathathd, differs so mpoh from it that it 
cannot be seid to be -plagiarised, which would 
have been probable, as two of the other works of 
Kshéméndra, Rdjdealt and Bédhisativdvaddaaka- 
ipalaid are cited by Tár&n&tha. Besides these 
differences, a proof that the passages in question 
are not taken from the Brihathathd is afforded by 
the history of KAlidása, which in tone and man- 
ner must certainly be of the seme origin as the 
history of Udayana, while the story is not foand 


in the Brikctbaikd., The story of KANdisa and’ 


many similar ones live at the present day upon 
the lips of the Indian people. In similar stories 


we may find the beginning of the history of 


Vararuchi anc perhaps partly of Gun&dhya. 

(g.) The Collection of Hastern Coins belonging 
to A. V. Komarov by V. Tíesenkasisen 

The writer begins by thanking Gen. Komarov 
for allowing his collection to be described in this 
work. The new colection consista of 687 coins 
(483 copper, 208 silver, and 18 gold) comprising a 
‘period from the seventh century to our own 
times. The oldest of them is a Sassanian coin of 
Khusrao IL, struck A.D. 628: the latest are 
Afghan coins of A. H. 1297 (= A.D. 1880) coined 


as far as the author knows, has been found. On | by "Abdt’r-Pahbman at Hirdt and Shar Alt at 


t 
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Kabul. Of the thirty dynasties among which 
these coins are distributed, the most largely 
is that of the Ttmoria, Of this there 
aro 176 examples. -Next come the Samant coms 
(78 examples), Ehwariamshahi (58), Saffart (48) 
Hulagui (42) Khaltfas (88), Persian (B8) and 
Bhaibant (S6). Of the Tahiri (12) there ere 
only three, but nome of these appear to have been 
published; of the Zaidis and Ziárta there are 
Do moro than one apicos, but these two are very 
rars. Both were coined in Jurjün, one m AH. 268, 
tko other in A.H. 868. There are some examples 
which have mok bean snocessfully arranged either 
chronologically or dyngstioall y. 

(h.) . Dahbid, by N. Vesclovebi. 

The meighbourhood of Bemargand is very 
siriking, and the pelace of Timir, the Mosque of 
Khoja Abrir, and the Mosque of Dahbid are 
eapecially to be noted: Tho last two are objects 
of reverence among the population as the burial 
Base ee ee ee ca 
mad. Khoja Ahrir, who is buried about four 
versis from Bamarqand was a philanthropist. 
Makhdêm-i- Asam, as he is also called, is re- 
nowned in the chronicles of lalim for his conver- 
slon of the heathen of Hestern Turkistdn. 

Bayyid Abmad Kaskni is buried in-the kish- 
lah Dahbid, twelve versts from Samarqand. He 
is better known as Makhdtom-i’Asam, which 

‘The Great Master) Happening to be 
jm Samarqand in 1885 the author visited his 
grave. He departed for Dahbid on the 81st 
August 1888, accompanied by a young native, the 
Mirch Aki. Having left Samarqand by the 
Paikobek Gate, they soon reaohed the bishlak 
Makhao, themost unpleasant plaoo near Samar- 
qand, where is a residence for lepers, who live upon 
alms. On bdedr-days they swarm along the roads 
leading to Samarqand : the women, frequently 
with children, stretch out wooden cups to pas 
sers-by, and, whatever be their age, are unveiled. 
Four versts from Samarqand are the ruins of an 
old town with a citadel (urda): &bout a- versu 
from theneo a ford passos the Zaravahin. The 
road from this point is planted with mulberry 
trees, extending to the mosque of Khoje Ahrár, 
and said to have been planted by him. Among 
the Turkistints, planting mulberry trees on the 
road ls considered a picus deed. When the mul: 
berries are ripe, the travellers shake them from 
the trees and satisfy their hunger and thirst 
The poor make flour out of the dried berries. 
. This is probably the reason why they assign the 
planting of these trees to the Khoja .Ahrër. 
There are many stories about his benevolence. 

Dehbid signifos “ten willows.” This bishias 
is not healthy on account of the rice-flelds 


wurrounding it. Goftre is frequently met with. 


The mosque by the grave of -i- Azam is 
large; the actual burial-plaoe is separated by a 
brick wall In the middle of the garden is built a 
dakkma, which is overgrown with tall grass, very 
much entangled. The writer goes on to describe 
bow diffiouls ib was to get there. His guide 
refused to follow him. The natives considered 
that whoerer went into the dakhma would die, 
unless he were a Shékh and a descendant of 
Makhdôm-i-’ Aram. — Tho wwiowalii as one of 
these, might hare gone with the writer, but he hid 
himself, not wishing to assist an infidel to defile 
with his fost thegraveof a holyman. The writer 
of the article acoordingly went alone and came to 
a great monument of white marble, erected in the 
middle of the dakhwa. He then gives the inscrip- 
tions on the graves, and a plan of the grareyard 
follows. 

(t) Mwsalmdx Books printed in Russia, by 


‘| V. Smirnov. 


The writer gives a list of the books printed in 
Russia in the Arabio, Persian and Turkish 


languages during the last three years. Lists 
of the kind were first published by Dorn. His 


bowrg (1866) under the title of 


- Verseiochwiss der seii dom Jahre 1801, bis 1866, ia 


Kasan Gedruchton arabischen, tirbischen, iatari- 
schen wad persischen Werke, als Katalog der im 
This attracted much attention in the foreign 
prese (especially in England) as the Russians were 
not thought liberal enough to allow it. Origmally 
moat, of these Oriental publications appeared at 
Karan or Bt. Petersburg. More recently the 


the <Agriculiwrist, the Scrip, and the Lighis 
of the Caucasus. Some of these have come 
to an end, but the Interpreter has now existed 
for six years at Bakhchiserdi. Besidwe these, 
in Tashkand there is a Government’ news. 
peper, which at first appeared in two languages, 
Sart and Kirghiz separately, but now appears 
only in Bart. The Musalmán press has preserved 
ita original character. Ten thousand copies of 
the Qurda, the Heftiek, Sherdyatu-Liman, Ustu- 
vami, Bedevam, and prayer-books in Arabic, are 
printed under various titles, with a T&t&r preface, 
representing the miraculous effloacy of these. 
prayers. They are intended for poor people, and 
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the presses are most active abouts the Ramasin 
and the fair of Nizni Novgorod, on account of 
the assembling of Muselmána. They are mostly 
stereotyped. But there are large works for 
educated Russian Musalmáns also in Arabic and 
Tátár. Originally the latter were in a kind of 
jargon which the author elaborated for himself; 
in this hoteh-poteh might be found elementa of 
various Turkish dialects, from the mimple speech, 
of the Kazan Tátár to the elaborate literary style 
of the Effendi of Constantinople. At the present 
time the local writers of Kasan imitate the Usmánli 
style, as seen in tho latest works of Abdu'l-Kaium. 
Monla-Nasirov, and others. Especially note- 
worthy is the work of a certain Mist Ak-Tigit, 
published at Kasan m 1886. The author has 
reoeived a good education and imitates such writers 
` ag the Turk, Ahmad Midhat Effendi. He has 
written a novel on modern Tithr life in & kind of 
Usmánli dialect of his own. - It is said that some 
time ago the author went to Stambêl and has not 
returned. Bui he has left imitators. To the 
class of more useful publidations belong the 
calendar of Kaium Nazirov, with some essays on 
general topios, and some manuals of Geography 
and Arabio Grammar. A rhymester named Mer- 
leghei Yumachikov, has written several poems na 
dialect akin to Khirgis. He appears too often 
as a vulgar fanatic, and some of his poems were 
repressed by the censorship. 

The writer takes an entirely different view from 
that of Dorn on the eduoation of the Tatars. 
The press among them is only used to encourage 
obecurantiam. Works on magic, on domestic 
medicine, and others full of charlatanism abound. 
Books of this kind appear every year in great 
numbers, and are increasing. If wo find a man 
of education among the Tatars, it is one who has 
been brought up at a Russian school. 

(f) Miscstlancous Notes :— 

(1) Old Bussian aocownis of Mere, by D. 
Kobeho. In 1669 the Russian Ambassador, Pasu- 
khin, was sent to Abdu’l-Asts, the Khán of 
- Bukhirê. He went there through Astrakhin to 
Khiva, and aooomplished the return journey- 
through Ohárjti, Merv, Mashhad and Lankurán. 
At Merv, then belonging to Persia, Paxukhin was 
hospitably met by Zéángr Khá&n, the governor of 
the city, and lived there from December 1672 to 
March 1678. In obedience to instructions given, 
Parukhin traced the route from Astrakhin to the 
city Jumkbktu (i.e. Jah&n&bkd = Dehli) through’ 
Khiva, Balkh, Kabul and Pésh&war. The route 
was by the war going on 
between the Persian Shih ’Abbas IT. (1642-1666), 
‘and the great Mughal Shih Jahn, in the territory 
which is now Afghinistin. The article winds up 


with a long extract describing the journey of ' 
Pasakhin. 

(2) Ow the modern Sect of the Ghdlts, by V. 
Ehuboveli. These secta ascribe to their imdme 
an incarnation of the deity. 

(8) A Note on Two Discoveries recently made 
in Bgyrt, by V. Golenistchev. These are a whole 
series of cunetform tablets of olay disgorored 
at Tol-el-Amens; and a collection of portraits 
of persons at the end of the epoch of tho Ptolemics 
and beginning of the Roman period, found in the 
oasis of Bayêm. Till this time no euneiform 
inscriptions have been found m Egypt. 

The tablets consist of the letters of various 
Asiatic rulers to two Egyptian kings, Amenh'otep 
ILL and IV. One of those who corresponded with 
these kings was the Babylonian king Burnaba- 
riah. Already some Heyptian scholars were 
inclined to fix the eighteenth dynasty of the 
Pharaohs at about the fifteenth century B.O., 


meant a place situated on the left bank of the: 
, almost opposite to the town of Car- 
chemish, the modern Jerabis. Judging by the 


Pharaoh, it is obvious that there must hare been 
interpreters. Sometimes men of this sort were 
sent with the letters, ag. in one of the king of 
Mittani’s epistles, such a man has the title tar. 
gu-ma-on-ae, Le. ‘ translator.’ For the interpre- 
tation of these i tablets we must wait 
for the decision of MM. Winkler and Lehmann, of 
Berlin, the museum of which city has bought the 
whole collection through the instrumentality of 
Graff, the Viennese dealer m Eastern carpets. 
The second discovery consists of 06 portraits 
as previously mentioned. These have been des- 
cribed by Ebers in Beilageswr Allgemeinen Scitung 
Nos, 135-7, 1888. ‘They were taken from the top 
of, coffins. The type represented is only Oopéde in 
instance; in others Greek and Semitic; 
No. 64 is a negro, with perhaps a mixture of . 
Greek blood; 8 reprosent old men, $4 men od 1 
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middle age; 4, young men, 3 boys, 29 girls, and 
3 old women. The Dorem DE WEA moi qm 
best executed. 

(4) Bedewim Wil, by Baron V. Roson. This isa 
tomic story from “The Book of Animals,” by Jáhis, 
(A.H. 255 = 860). It tells how a Bedoutn carved 
a fowl, keeping thé best part for himself. There 
are many stories of this kind in Arabian antholo- 
gies, both in verse and prose, in which a rude 
countryman plays pranks upon the educated 
townsinan. When we can assign the date of such 
stories; they. are valuable as illustrating the mutual 
relations of the different elements of Arabian 
society at a given time. The Arabian anthologies 
of the third and fourth centuries of the Hijra are 
valuable for this. Some important extracts may 
be made from one of the oldest anthologies, tis. 
Ibn-Abi-Tahir-Taifur (British Museum Add, 18, 
582). 

(5) New materials for the Yaguob Language, by 
K. Saleman. In July and August 1887, E Kahl, 
who has an administrative post in Tashkand, took 
a journey to the Yagnob. He suoceoded in get- 
ting explanations of several obscure poihia of 
Yagnob phonetics, compiled a tolerably copious 
glossary, and collected some topographical and 
statistical information. 

(6) Somstiktng more about the discovery at 
Kulja, by V. Tissenhausen. Tho four silver ocins 
sent from Kulja by V. M. Uspenski in 1887 belong 
to the class of Jaghatai ootns struck in the 
seoond half of the thirteenth and first half of the 
fourteenth oentury of our era, One of them, 
struck in -Almalik in 650 AH. (= 1252-8 A.D.) 
is in all respects similar to those which M. 
Uspenski exhibited to the Archmological Society 
in 1886. Another was ooined by Térméslivrin 
Khan (year and place cannot be deciphered). The 
moat interesting is the third, ooined m 787 4.H. 
(= 1897.8 À D.) m Badakhsh4n by Kháà Jenktsht. 
To this Kh&à is ascribed the fourth of the ooins 
sent by M. Uspenski. 

(E) Oriticiem and Bibliography. 

(1) The Akkal-Tekhe Ousis: ite past and 
present. Historioo-geographioal and Oro-geolo- 
gical sbetokes of the Transcaspian district, with 
eagraviuge and a map, by P. S. Vasilico, St. 
Petersburg, 1988. The book gives the reader 
almost nothing. It is difficult to find anything new 
after the elaborate sketches ‘of M. Leenar, who 
knows the country so thoroughty. The writer 
evidently is acquainted with no Eastern language, 
and his style is naive. 

(2) A History of the Religions Mission to Pekin 
ai the first period.of its activity (1685-1745). Pari 
IL, by the Hieromonach Nicholas (Adoratski), 
Superintendent of the Kherson  Hoolesiastical 


School, Kasan, 1887. The appearance of this 
work is dus to the approaching 200th anniversary 
of the Mission to Pekih, which, as is well known, 


existed in China de fecto from 1689 and 
de jure from 1715. The author, & former member 
of the Mission, appears to have begun his work in 
Pekin, and perhaps finished it there. But the 
necessary documents would be wanting, as all of 
them, to the year 1863, are in the archives of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and still await their 
editor. The book could only be compiled in 
Moscow or St. Petersburg. There is very little 
that is new in the book; the author, however, 
gives fairly copious accounts of the Russian 
exploits on the Amfr and the Busso-Ohinese 
trade at that period. 

(8) A short sketch of the History of Zabathalia, 
by. V. K. Andrievichs 

This is an account of the territory beyond Lake 
Baikal. The author says that he wished to furnish 
a collection of materials for the History of the 
Cossack Army of this region. But the fire at 
Irkutak in 1879 destroyed the building containing 
the archives of Bastern Siberia, those of Selen- 
ghinsk and Kiakhta have now been seen sent to 
Moscow, and those of Nerchinsk have disappeared, 
because they were not taken care of. Under such 
circumstances, M. Andrievich having composed 
his work in Eastern Siberia could not uso any 
official documents, except the Complete Collection 
of Laws published in 1838, from which he has 
gathared almost all tho wkeses relating to the 
territory. In this Kes his chief service. He has 
used besides a Collection of Diplomatio documents 
behwoen the Russian and Ohiness Empires from 
1619 to 1792, compiled by Bantish-Kamenski, and 
edited in 1882 by V. M. Florinski. He should 
hare made himself aoquainted with some of 
the lamas and Dalai-lama appear first in tho 
time of Guynk Khán, the grandson of Ohangés, 
whereas Guyuk Khan died in 1248, and the first 
Dalai-lama could not have existed earlier than 
1420. Similar blunders occur also in his 
account of the Buriats becoming Russian mb- 
jeota, and the flights of the Mongols into Russian 
territory, eto. 

(4) The Principles of Chinese Life, by Sergius 
Georgievski. This is the solitary work m Euro-* 
pean literature on the subject, and it gives the 
principles upon whioh Chinese life has depended 
during the many centuries of ifs existence. Its 
foundation is filia] piety, based firstly upon primi- 
tive religion, and secondly upon the ethios of 

Having discuseed in the first chapter, the 
primitive faith'of the ancient Chinese in the 
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immortality of the soul, and their funeral customs, 
the author in chapters second and third treats of 
the Ohinese worship of ancestors expressed by 
services tq them in the temples. In chapters 
fourth and fifth the author discusses the influ- 
enos of the dootrines of ancestor worship and 
filial piety on the private and public life of 
the ancient Ohinese. In the sixth chapter 
the author treats the genesis of Ohinese poly- 
theism, and explains how it gradually obscured 
the worship of ancestors. The author surveys 
the development af the old Chinese philosophy, 
and shows that the latter destroyed the primitive 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and developed 
ethical forms of life which led to vulgar cynical 
Stoicism and Epicureanism. From this China was 
saved by Confucianigm, which system the sathor 
proceeds to explain, showing that its centre is filial 
piety which develops in man love, justice, and 
energy. In the oonoluding and longest chapter of 
his work, M. Georgievski discusses the future of 
China, in view of its yearly increasing relations 
with Europe and America. 

(Ñ On the roots of the Ohinese language in 
connection with the questiow of the origin of the 
Chinese, by B. Georgiesshi, St. Petersburg, 1888. 
The work of M. Georgievski falls into two closely. 
connected divisions, linguistic and ethnographi- 
cal In the first division, the author, establish- 
ing his opinion by a series of examples (whioh 


oocupy im the book 176 lthographed pages), . 
characters 


. shows :—{1) that the old Ohtneee 

were developed from s single root system, dialectic 
peculiarities being expressed by special characters, 
preserved to the present day in Chinese lerioo- 
graphy as synonyms; and (2) that in the Ohinese 
language are groups of words cognate with others 
im the Aryan languages, and the languages of 


Georgievaki comes to the question of the origin 
of the Chinese. His chief positions are (1): that 
the Chinese pecple colonised the territory of 
China proper from Central Àsia, where they had 
lived side by side with the ancestors of the Aryans, 
with whom they were ethnologioally oonneoted; 
(2) that the territory of Ohina proper was from 
the earliest times settled by races not of one 
ethnological type, and not akin to the Ohinese ; 
and (8) these races were the foréfathers of the 
, Japanese, Coreans, Manchus, Mongols, Hastern 
Turkistánis, and Indo-Ohinese, and became in- 
corporated with the Chinese, and the fragments of 
their language are preserved in Chinese lerioo- 
y. 

(6) V. Verbitski. A Diotiomary of the Altai 
` aed Aladag Dialects of the Turkish language, 
\ 


published by the Orihodom Missionary Society, 
Kasan, 1884. This dictionary, compiled for prac- 
tical purposes, contains important materials for 
the study of the Altaic dialects. The author 
collected the materials for the grammar published 
at Kasan in 1869. He tella\us that his work 
embraces two chief dialects (1) Altaic (Teleut, 
Telengut, Telenget), (2) Aladag. There are no 
dialectical sub-divisions of the first, but the second 
is sub-divided into the following dialects, (a) of 
Kondom, the Upper and Lower, (b) Matir, (o) 
Abakan, Upper and Lower, (d) Bt (Upper and 
Lower. The reviewer, (V. Radloff), compares 
this division of the dialects with his own, as given 
in Phometth der mórdlichen Turkeprachen, pages 
281-288. 

Reviewer's division. Division of M. Verbiiaki 
L Dialects of Altal proper. L Altalo dinlect. 

(1) Altalo. 


Albai. 
(L) Lebedin. Q) Bi (9. 
(a) Upper. . 
(b) Lower (Kumuda) 
(2) Shor. (4) Kondom. 
(a) Upper. 
(d) Mabir, 
(b) Lower. (X) 
HL Abakan. TIL. Abakan. (3) 
(1) Sagan, (a) Upper. 
(3) Koibal. 
(8) Kachin. (b) Lower. 


If we compare the vooabulary of the ‘ Altaic’ 
great progress. The number of words is doubled; 
the definitions are clearer, and they aré oon- 
firmed by examples which the author has heard 
from natives. The Reviewer, he says, ought to 
acknowledge openly that the work of M. Verbitaki 
is of great service to him in the compilation of his 
dictionary of the Turkish on which he 
isnow engaged. Some deficiencies, however, m 
the work are to be remarked; alphabetical order 
is not always kept, and the transcriptions are not 
made on a uniform plan. 

(7) The Proverbs of the Natives of Twrkistda, 
collected and translated by N. Ostroumov, Tashhand. 
Proverbs arè always a favourite study with ethno- 
graphers. It is strange that although the Rus- 
zians have now been masters of Tashkand for 
twenty years they have nob been collected before. 
Moreover, there is plenty of material. M. Ostrou- 
mov has collected 402, and the places and 
circumstances connected with them. are described. 
Some are purely local; some entirely original and 
others adopted, translated from Persian or Arabic. 

(8) Oatdlogue des Mownaies Musulmanes do la 
Bibliothàque Nationale, eto, 1887. This vast work is 
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oooupied with the description of 1688 ootns of the 
Mastern Caliphate, falling into the following 
somi-divisions, (i) Coins of the Byzantine typo (98 
examplos); (ii) Come Latm-Arab. (42 er.); (ii) 
Coins Sessánt-Arab. (91 ex ): (iv) assigned to the 
Khalifa 'Alt (1 ex); (v) Ummayt (619 ex.); (vi) 
Adherents of the 'Abbásis (12 ex.); (vii) 'Abbáat 
(875 ex). The reviewer says that he has counted 
266 which have not been published, and some of 
whioh make us soquainted with minta hitherto 
unknown. A remarkable feature of the Paris 
collection are the Byxantine-Arab and Latin-Arab 
coins, in which the Russian collections are very 
poor. On the other hand, the Parisian collection 
ia poor in Sassani-Arabisn ooins, of which the 
Russians have a good quantity The copper coins 
of the Khaltfas are very interesting, and besides 
the customary inscriptions we find various 
representations (branches of trees, ears of corn, 
crescenta, eagles, eto.) 

In the introduction M. Lavoix refers to the only 
dirham of Basra, known to be of the fortieth year 
of the Hijra. It isin all respects like the latest 
"Ummay! dirhams of AH 78—132. Relying upon 
uncertain historical data M. Levoix ascribes the 
first attempt to ooin among the Musalmáns to the 
Khalifa "All (85-40 A.H.); but upon the unanimous 
evidence of Arabian historians, confirmed by 
many *Ummayt coins, its introduction belongs to 
the rule of the Khalifa ° Abdu']- Malik (05-86 AH). 
If it had happened in the time of “All, the Musal- 
mån Ohronioles would hare mentioned it, and 
moreover in the stores of Kuflo money excavated 
in Northern Russia, we should certainly hare met 
with a few examples of the coins of 'All. The 
writer does not ventare to say that the ooin is the 
production of a modern falsifier, but does not feel 
inclined, like Mordumann, se fíéchir devant la 
bratalité dw fait, and to acknowledge it as & 
coin of .’Alt. Either the engraver made a mis- 
Sake, or it is a trick of some old supporter of the 
party of 'Alt, who wished to magnify tho imperial 
wisdom of the founder of his party. Moreover, 
it is not yet settled in what year the coining of 
money was introduced. According to chronicles 
it was between the years 74and 77 AH The 
specimens, which were known up to the time of 
X. Lavoirs Catalogue were as carly as A.H 77. 
He now makes us acquainted with dirhems of the 
years 78, 75, 76. In conclusion, the writer hopes for 
the speedy continuation of the work of M. Laroix. 

(9) Buhler, G., Ueber die Indische Secte der 


Jaina. Wien, 1887. This is a masterly exposition 
in a condensed form of the leading principles of 
Jainism. Professors Buhler and Jacobi are the 
chief defenders of the independent development of 
Jainism, apart from Buddhism. To the former 
weighty reasons in support of this view, new are 
added, taken from the latest discoveries in epigra- 
phy. In inscriptions of the first century B.O. are 
found enumerations of different schools of the 
Jains (gana) with their sub-divisions (#dhhd, 
branch, and kula, family), known to us from the 
traditions of the Jains. This discovery enables 
us to feel more confidence in these traditions. 
Bühler gives a complete text of theee inscriptions 
in the Viennese Oriental Journal. 

(10) Albértiaf's India, edited in the Arabio origi- 
nal, by Dr. Bdward Bachau. New editions of 
valuable Arabio texts are constantly appearing. 
Bérüni, however,-always keeps one of the chief 
places. Arabists and indian scholars have alike 
awaited this book with impetience, perhaps the 
latter most #0. A proper estimate will be made 
when the promised English translation appears. 
The work of Bérant is peculiar. It has no parallel 
in ancient and medisval literature of the Hast 
or West. We find in it no prejudices of religion 
or caste, but a careful spirit of criticism, which 
is imbued with all the power of modern compara- 
tive methods. He understands the value of know- 
ledge, and prefers silence to opinions based upon 
inadequate facts. His breadth of vision is truly 


In this book is heard a soul thirsting for truth, 
and hungering for righteousness, placing that 
truth above everything, and striving for it 
unweariedly. He pardons much because he 
understands much; but at the same time he is free 
from fanciful idealism. It is indeed wonderful 
that such a work could have bean produced at 
such a time and in such a country. 

A man like Bérfinf appears to great advantage, 
if we compare him to European savants of the 
time. The West was full of prejudices. It had 
to wait two centuries before it produced the great 
figure of Frederick II. 

The reviewer does not agree with the editor 
that Bérint was a solitary rock in the ocean of 
Arabico literature, and explnins his reasons at 
considerable length. This edikon is a great 
monument ‘of the critical skill and unwearied 
labour of Edward Sachau. 7 

W. R. MoxrILL. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VARIANT OF THB BLOODY OLOTH. 
The following is &n interesting, if unpleasant, 
variant of the legend of the “bloody oloth" 


attached to so many “saits” in Europe. At 
Ohenganftr there is a temple to Siva of consider- 
able celebrity. In tt there is an image of Parvati, 
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his consort. .Pirvatl, being female, of course 
menstruates (1), and periodically a red spot appears 
on the oloth worn by the image. Whenever 
this happens the temple is closed for three days 
and no worship allowed in it. In the works of 


Ravivarman Tampi, a celebrated Travancore poet 
of the beginning of this century, is to be found 
an allusion to this in some of his very elegant 
versos. 


Madraa. Buxwxuxi WABIYAR. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Tux Lora or Hrums-Tsruva BAMUNI, Buin, B.A. 
D.O.L. Teiln e Oriental Burial London; Trüb- 
ner and Co. 1888. PoséBro.; pp. xxxvii, 218. 


A most valuable addition has reoently been 
made to Tritbner’s Oriental Series, in the shape 
of the Rev. Samuel Beal's Translation of the 
Life of Hinen-Tsiang, which supplements his 
translation of the Travels of Hiuen-Twiang, 
published im 1884 under the title of Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, and completes 
the English version of all regarding India that 
was noted by the Chinese pilgrim during his visit 
to that country in the period of his absence from 
China from A.D. 680 to 645. Mr. Beal’s three 
volumes now cover m English the same ground 
as M. Stanislas Julien's French translation 
published some thirty years ago; and, being 
brought up to date by notes and commenta, are 
indispensable to everyone who is concerned with 
the ancient history of India, religious or political 
The present volume also oontaius, in the Intro- 
duction, a brief résumé of I-teing’s notices of 
forty-three other Ohinese pilgrims, most of whom 
virited India, belonging to the period A.D. 627 
to 665. It ought to have contained, but does not 
do so, an index, similar to that provided with the 
two yolumes of the Travels; the absence of an 
index much impairs the utility of such a book as 
this. 

The Travels were written by Hiuen-Twi&ng, 
and edited by the Shaman Pien Ki. The Life 
was written in the first instance by Hwui Li, one 
of Hiuen-Tziang's disciples, and was afterwards 
enlarged and completed by Yen-thsong at the 
request of Hwui Li's disciples. For his share of 
the work, Yen-thsong consulted other texts and 
authorities, besides the writings of Hinen-Twiang 
himself. And thus the Life, which malndes, in 
addition to an acoount of Hiuen-Tsiang’s early 
years and his life after his return to China, a 
more or leas full epitome of all the information 
given in hia own larger work, corroborates and 
explains the latter in many important details. 
The chief object of Hiuen-Tsiang in visiting India, 
was to study Buddhism as practised there, and 
to oolleot, and take back to China, as many 
Buddhist and other writings as he could procure. 
The object of his labours, thereforó, was primarily 
religious. But his work contains also a very full 


account of the political divisions of the countries 
through which he passed, with many notices of 
the then rulers of them, and of their predecessors. 
And this it is that makes his writings so valuable; 
supplying, as they do, so much historioal and 
geographical information regarding a period for 
which the epigraphical remains are not as full as 
might be wished. 

Within the Hmits of this notice, it is impos- 
sible to give any account of the details of the 
book. But it contains one curious and interesting 
episode, not included in the Travels; whioh may be 
briefly quoted here, as shewing the existence 
then, as until comparatively recent times, 
of the practice of. human sacrifice by the 
devotees of Durgk. Having left Ayódhyá, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, with abont eighty fellow-pas- 
sengers, was travelling by boat down the 
Ganges on his way to Hayamukha. The boat. 
was captured by pirates, whose custom it was 
every year, in the gutumn,—whioh season it then 
was,—to kill a man of good form and comely 
features, and to offer his flesh and blood to their 
goddess, Durgá, in order to procure good fortune. 
From among their captives they Hiuen- 
siang himself, as the most suitable for their 
purpose, on &ooount ilius oii agit 
&nd his bodily strength and 
sacrificial ground was prepared; an altar, te 
smeared with mud, was erected; Hiuen-Tsiang 
was bound on it; and the sacrifice was just about 
to be performed; when the ceremony was stayed 
by a mighty typhoon that suddenly barst from 
the four quarters, smiting down the trees, stirring 
up clouds of sand, and lashing the waves of the 
river into fury. This fortunate interposition of 
the powers of nature,- -regarded, of course, by the 
pirates as a miraculous intervention in favour of 
& person who must consequently be of great sanc- 
tity and importance,—led to explanationd which 
naturally ended in the repentance and forgiveness 
of the pirates, and their conversion to Buddhism 
as lay-worshippers. This brief acoount shews the 
interesting nature of the episode. But it must be 
read in full m Mr. Beal’s translation, in order to 
understand all its details, and to appreciate the 
dramatic vigour of the language in which the 
narrative is given by Hiuen-Tsiang. 


a 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLHHT, 60.0.8, MBAS, OLR - 
No. 178. — Veirai OO0PPER-PLATE GRANT oF AXAXTAYARKA-ÜHODAGAXGADNYA, 
Saxa-Bawvav 1008. 


[ HEC nn eph BL aee of them being now published im full 
for the first timo, from the original plates, which I obtained for examination, in 1883, from 
the Government Central Museum at Madras, through the kindness of Dr. Bird. This i 

has been noticed by Mr. Sewell, in the Arctaol. Sure. Sowth. Ind. Vol. IL p. 81, No. 212, 
where the plates are mentioned as having been obtained from the Collector of Vizagapetam, 
in ihe Madras Presidency. 


Vy plutan Bye i an AE bo agat TKA 8j" at the ends and a little 
fees in the middle; the first plate is insoribed on one side (nly ; the last plate is blank on both 
sides end was nisado ik; guard to the gater side: of the fourili- plata "The edges of the 
plates are fashioned slightly thicker than the, inscribed surfaces, so as to serve as rims to 
protect the writing; and, except for five akshoras in lines 9, 10, 17, the insoription is well 
‘preserved and quite legible throughout, — The ring on which tho platos aro strung, is abous Z^ 
thick and 4/ in diameter; it had not been oui when the grant left my hands again. "The ends 
of it are secured in the lower part, shaped like and probably intended to represent an expanded 
water-lily, of a flat circular disc, about 247 in diameter, which takes the place of the ordinary 
soal. On the upper side of this diso, there is fixed an image of the bull Nandi, couchant, as 
if on the top of a pillar; and on each side of the Nandi, cut in the surface of the dise, there is 
what seems to be either an elephant-goad, or a chewri with a long handle; and also a éa&bka- 
shell, on the proper right side. Possibly there were originally aiso other emblems, as in the case 
af No. 179 below, now not recognisable. — The total weight of the five plates, with the ring, 
disc, and image, is about 4 Ibs. 2} ox. — The characters are a variety of what Dr. Burnell has 

the South-Indian Nagari alphabet; and they belong to the same stock with the 
characters used in the grants of Dévéndravarman and Satyavarman, though with differences in 
several cevential points. The engraving is good and fairly deep ; and the letters show through 
on the outer sides of the first and fourth plates. The interiors of the letters show marks 
throughout of the working of the engraver's tool. — The language is Sanskrit, And the whole 
record is in prose, except for three verses in lines 26 to 88. — In respect of orthography, the 
only points that call for notice are (1) the doubling of ohh, by ch in the usual way, after the 
anzevére, in Léshohchhana, line 8; (9) the repetition of bh, instead of its doubling by b, after r, 
in ohiddmazSr=bhbhagevatd, lino 6; and (8) the use of v for b throughout, a.g. in éevde, line 8; 
«sdabés, line 14; davarén, line 28; aid &həuja, lino 82, 

This inscription, which contains & good deal of genealogical information, is a record of 
king Anantavarman, otherwise called Ohédagaiigadéva, of the later Gangsa dynasty of 
Xaliñga ; and the charter recorded in it, is issued from the oity of Kalitganigara, It is a 
Batra inscription; the object of it being ta record the grant of the village of Oh&kivada, in 
the Samva vishaya, to the god Biva under the name of Rijardjdévara, whose temple was at 
the villaga of Rehgujód, — i.s. to a Waga-iorm of that god established at the village m question 
by Bijarija, the father of Anantavarman, and named after him. 


Lines 80 to 88 give the date of the accession of Anantavarma-Chódagahgadéva. 
The details are: — Baka-Samvat 999, expressed in numerical words, and not specified either as 
current or as expired; while the sun was standing in the sign Kumbhs, 4,6, in the solar month 
Philguna; in the bright fortnight; on Revijadina or Saturday, joined with the third tiki; 
under the Révatt nakshatre ; and during the Nriyugma lagna, 4.6. during the rising of the 
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sign Mithuns.! Here the given year has to bo applied as an expired year. Thus, with Prof, 
K, L. Chhatrze's Tables, I find that — 

In Beka-Barhvat 999 current, the Kumbha-Sashkrinti oocurred on Sunday, 22nd January, 
A.D. 1077, at about 82 ghafls, 21 palas, after mean sunrise, for Kalihg&petem,! and on this day 
there ended the amdnia Migha krishna 10, at about 98 gk. 48 p.; and the Mina-Sathkrintl 
occurred on Tuesday, 2155 February, at about 21 gh. 4 p., and on this day there ended the 
emánia Phiigune krishpa ll, at about 54 gh. 57 p. The third tthi of the bright fortnight 
in this period, while the sun was standing in Kumbha, was the lunar Phálguns fukia 8, which 
ended, not on a Saturday, but on Sunday, 29th January, A.D. 1077, at about 48 gh. 48 p. 

But in Baks-Barhvat 1000 current (999 expired), the Kumbha-Sashkrinti occurred on 
Monday, 22nd January, A.D. 1078, at about 47 gh. 52 p., and on this day there ended the tM 
Migha éukla 6, at about 11 gh. 89 p.; and the Mina-Bamkrenti occurred on Wedneaday, 21st 
February, at about 86 gk. 35 p., and on this day there ended the ¿kç Phálguna tukla 7, at 
abont 3l gh. 4l p. The third Athi of the bright fortnight in this period, while the sun 
was standing in Kumbha, was again the lunar Phülguna kukla 3, which ended, as 
required, on Saturday, 17th February, A.D. 1078, at about $4 gh. 36 p. Oaloulaüng by 
the Sárya-Biddk4wia and for apparent sunrise, Mr. Bh. B, Dikshit finds, that, on this day, the 
tiths ended at 54 gh. 12 p.; thoro was the Révati nakshatra, ending, according to the eqnal- 
space system, at 44 gh. 25 p.; and there was the Nriyugma lagne, lasting from 18 gh, 28 p. 
to 18 gh. 41 p. 

Lines 40 f. give the actual date of the grant itself, And here the deteils ure: — Baka- 
Bainvat 1008, again expressed in numerical words, and not specified either as current or as 
expired; the month of Masha, +a. the solar month Vaiédkha; the eighth i£: of the dark 
fortnight; on Adityavira or Bunday. As with the preceding date, applying the given year 
as an expired year, in Baka-Sarhvat 1004 current (1008 expired) the Miêsha-Samkrênti, 
ooourred on Tuesday, 23rd March, A.D. 1081, at about 44 gheple; the Vrishabha-Sathkrinti 
ocourred on Friday, 23rd April, at about 40 gÀ.29 p.; and the eighth AA of the dark fort. 
night in this period was the lunar amênta Ohaitra krishna 8, which ended, as required, 
on Sunday, áth April, A.D. 1081, at about 85 gh. 19 p. . 

This inscription, and No. 180 below, which mentions the month of Vriéchika, ús. the solar 
month Mirgaéirsha, are of special interest on account of thetr quoting the solar months, 
in accordance with what is still the usage in at any rate the Tamil calendars in the Madras 
Presidency. With the verse which gives the date of the accession of the Ohôja king 
Bijarêja II. and which, by the expression “the sun being in Simhs,” indicates the solar 
month Bhidrapada, these are the only published epigraphical instances that I can quote for the 
use of the solar without any reference to the lunar month. 


TEXT.‘ 
Firs Plate. 


1 Om Svasti — Bringtá'[m-a*]khilg-bhuvana-vinuta-nayg-vinaya-dayá-dáng, 
Y: 1^ 

2 yya- satya - feucha - feuryya - dhairyy - Adi - gupa - ratna - pavitraki påmaå. 

8 tróya-gOtrántuh vimala-viobAr-Achira-punya-salila-prakahi- 


llle laya cum eee Eo decla aa s bars Don notes in the Rey. N. 
unqualified 





i 
f 
i 
Ë 
4 
f 
H 
: 
B 
dir | 
b 


. 16, Hnes 31 the solar month Pawaka ta indicated by the worda ^ the rn Paing m Dianna ” bat 
| Sa riniki Haeo kapanir e kaky-uswq eir 
T aš frs omftied and then inserted below the line. This omission &ooounia ihe omision of 
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ae rere verrata Re ERE E 7 PO E E EUST ES 
4 lia-Kalikkla-kulmasha-maahtpdrh mahi-Mahéndr-achala- 

5  &khare-pratishthitasya apchar-Acharg-gurth sakala-bhuva- 

6 ngenirmmên-aika-sêtradhirasya fabihka-obêdimanêrebhbha(bbha)jgavaté 
? * (G4? ]kargpasviminel praskdšt=sami[si*]dit-stikañabkha-bhári-pañoha- 

` ` Second Plate; First Side. 
8 mahiavda(bda)-4Bavalachohhatra-hámaohimara-yarayrishabhalirnohohhana-sa- 
9 muj[j*]vals-samasta-simrijya-mahiruntmm=anáka -  samgre - [se ]hghatde - -samu- 


manditênim Gahgê- 

12. nánedé(2)nvaynmeoli(la)hkarishgóre V vishpiret(i)ve vikri(kra)m-[4*]krá- 

18 nil (nia)-dh&(dha)rkmaydalaeya. Gugamsbárgosve-mxhirkjesya putra[b*] 
Second Plato; Second Side. 


14 @t-Vajreha(ha)stadévab-chasué-clintriri[in* |éatam<avda(bda)kin —— kshiti- 


15 m=erakahit ii Tat-tanayü — Gundama’-riji(jt) — varsha-irayam=api- 
16 kyat i Tadeanu tad-anujeh Kamérpnavadévah 
17 [pa]}Scha-trithéazhd!*-varshini || Tasy~dnujd : Vinaya- 


18 dityah samieerarah || Tatah Kamarnneva-ianayd Vajraha- 
19 steh yd  mada-galita-gaņå(lf)n gajina(n) sabasrameartthibhya- 
Third Plats ; First Side, 


h  mmadita(t) =a a nagka ar an kn í Tatas=tad- 
agrasu(sû)- 

nuh Kamarnnavadsvé=rdche-sami[th*] [u*] Tahal tajestad-anujd 
. Gunda-mahipet-H 


seirigi varshini g Tadeann tasya dyaimêturê Madhu!2-Kamarnnaeva ê- 
k-Üna-virhéoki-varshigi HÚ Tetah Kamarnnavad=Vaidumv!-anvaya- 


SERBR E B 


mbatam-avda(bda)kin-avanimsapêlayat || — Tatamtstu tasy=łimabhayð=ri- 
Third Plato; Second Side. 


27 marddansem  Bêjarêja-kahitipah  kshitih — samáb — arakshadeeahfau 
Varun-4- ; 

28 lay-hhva(ba)rinenidhireggunán&neNidh&(dhi)pdla-sannibhah tí Tats 
Rajéndraché- 

99 lasya tanayi Bêjasundari rêjflasetany eigra-mahisht sati sutam= 
aft(sh)yate || 

80 Bakle.avda(bda) Nandas-randhre-grahagsos-ganttó Kumbhs-serhsthó 
dinëósó sukló 





$ Head mahi —In the last first and then i corrected into the 
d kakih. i hel syllable, : & visarga was engraved, was 
* In Mr. Bewell's published motio, dil name b given ax Guppama y bat th second sible ia distinaly ed. 


exactly the same his x line 14, however the reading is the same as 
kae “And khong in botha places wo amure the mdi tp be gundama malit, on the under- 
standing that the second ma was in acordans win a freqyond of find saben, yah t ts equali 
ene EE dri cad therefore the torb as i$ chanda, 
: H In Mr. published notioe, this of the nama is Machu both here and in Xo. 179, Hne 
Y$, the second s labio dirine die in bia notion of Har 179, Mo. Beirell gare the the prefix ma Muchu; bui 
the frs ayllable, in both places, is distinctly ma. 


Here, in the second syllable, wo distinctly have the dexial d; but in No. 180, line 15, diuibreid a sui 
Metre, I 
Metre, Mita (Aunshtubb). 3 Msiwe, Bengdhari, 


— 
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——— r Y ———n'hM 
Pakahé tri(friyitya-yuji Havijs-din* XH&vaH-bhó — Wriyngmé 
` Iagmó(nó) Ga- I ae 
Sg-kovardy-lhve(bn)js-vans-dinelerdevibva-vifrebharkyifehakrats sah 
rakshi- 


5 
33 
88 tui sad-gnya-nidhirmadhipabOhédagaigé=bhishikiah 1) Kaliiga- 
84 


ramamihêkrara - paramabhat(üreka:. mahirijêdhirija - "T'ri(iri)kalihg - å- 
i I Fourth Plate; Furst Side. 
85 dhipetih frimad-Ansntavarmmé Ohóda(da)gahgadévab kush samast-. 


kmitya- 

80 pramnkha-janapadin=samkhhys samtjfiipayat [14] Viditam=asta 
bhayati NG) 

Gathva-vishays OChakivaddkhyd gramaf=ohatos-stm-kvechohhinna- 

s^ea-jsla-athalonesar və - pida - vivarjjitem = - ohsndr - Arkka - kahiti - sama- 

y8 iP? _ Harsn&yans-viyad-gaguna-ohandrg-ganitó Bak-tvdé(bds) 
Móahs-má- 

4l sa-krishp-üshjamyaüme ditya-vàre Rethgujed-ikhya-grims-niva- 

ç. 7 Fourth Plate; Beopad Bids. : š 
43 sind Rdjuardjêkrarirya va(be)li-paji-nivédy—dteava-karand- 
48 ya ch=hamikbhir=datta iti || f 


ABSTRACT OF CONTENTA. 


Of the MaMríjs Gupamahirnava (IL) (line 18), who sdorned the family of the 
Gehgas (lina 11) — who aro of the Atréya gótr& (l. 8); who throngh the favour of the 
divine Gêkargasrimin (Bira), (1.7) established on the summit of the great mountain 
Mshánirs (l. 4) who is the father of all things animate and inanimate (L b), and the sole 
architect for the construction of the universe (l. 6), possess all the greatness of complete’ 
sovereignty resplendent with the single conch-shel, the kettle-drom, the patclomalibabda, 
the white umbrella, the golden cek£more, and the excellent orest of a bull (vriskabka-MackAasa) 
(1. 9); and who are the kings of (the country of) Trikalitga (1. 11), — tho son, the illusirions 
Vajrahsstadéve (ILL) (1 14), protected the earth for forty yoerz. — - 

His son, king Gundams (E) (1. 15), governed it for three years, After that, his. younger 
brother, KAmêrnavadêra (IV.) (L 16), for thirty-five years. And hia younger brother, Vina- 
yaditys (L 17), for three years. Then Vajrahasta (IV.) (1. 18), the son of Kémaryava (IV), . 
reigned for thirty-five years; he presented io applicanta & thousand elephants whose throats 
were trickling with rut. Then his eldest son, Kamarpavadéve (V.) (1. 91), reigned for halt 
a year. Then his younger brother, king Gunde (Gundams II.) (L 21), for three years. And 
then his maternal half-brother, Madhu-HAmárnava (VI) (1. 22), for nineteen years, Then to 
Kaméirpava (VL), from Vinsyamsh&dóvi (L 24) who was born in the Vaidumva” 
family, there was born Vajrahsstadsva (V.)(L 24) who struck back, with his sword, a 
most terrible thunderbolé, as it fell; he reigned for thirty-three years. Then. his son, king 
(L 28) the daughter of RajandrechéIa, And she bore him a son, king Ohêdagange 
(L. 88) ihà sun of the collection of waterlities which is the Ganga family (L 32), who 
was anointed king in the Baka yos: (L 80) that is numbered by tho Nandas (nine), the 
apertures of the body (nine), and tho planets (nine), when the sun was standing with 


eggs 


` 


— s Q_———NUx— n FTU T c On n N. 
. N Thit mark of punckrusilom is wawsqaasary. ~ X fes webs 11abors. 
~™ Or perhaps Y akPosra, with ie Hague] 1; see note 18 abawa. 
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cca SERIEN Aa M SE EEES SURE rp STET LOAD D TUER EE EH PCI VOTRE SE CSSD, Sri CR M EIL SEA AEREE era asar a 
Xumbha, in the bright fortnight, on Saturday, joined with the third lunar day, under 
the Révati nakshatra, and during the Nriyugma lagna. 

From the-otty of Kalihganagars (L 88), he, the moat devout worshipper of the god Mah&- 
vara, the Parasmabhaf{draka, the Mah&rdjédhiréja, the supreme lord of "Trikelihga (l. 84), 
the glorious Anantavarman (otherwise called) Ohédagahgadéva (L 85), being in good health, 
having called together all the people, heeded by the Amdtyas, issues a command :— 

* Be it known to you (L 86) that, in the Saka year (1. 40) that is numbered by the eyes 
of Hara (three), the sky (nought), the expanse of heaven (nought), and the moon (one), 
on the eighth tithi of the dark fortnight in the month of 'Mésha, on Sunday (L. 41), 
the village of Ohakivada, in the Samva vishaya (1. 87), has been given by us to (the god) 
Rajarijêkvara (1. 42), residing (in a temple) at the village of Rafgujed (L. 41) (for his use) 
and for the purpose of performing the oblation of ghee, the worship, the perpetual oblation, and 
the festival (of the god). | 7 


No. 179.—Visacaratau OOPPNR-PLATN GRANT or ÀÁXAXTAYARMA-ÜHODAGAXGADEYA, 
Saxa-Samvat 1040. 


This inscription has been noticed by Mr. Sewell m the Archaol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. II. 
p. 88, No. 19, where the plates are mentioned as having been obtained from the Collector of 
Visagapetam. i 

The plates, of which the first and last are inzoribed on one side only, are five in number, 
each measuring about 8$” by 4)” at the ends and-a little less in the middle. The edges of the 
plates are fashioned thicker than the inscribed surfaces; and the inscription is well preserved 
‘and quite legible throughout, — The ring on which the plates are strung, is about -£ thick and 
3” in diameter; it had not been out when the grant left my hands again. The ends of it ‘are 
secured in the lower part of a flat circclar diso, about 217 in diameter, similar to that of 
No, 178 above, which again takes the place of the ordinary seal. On the upper side of this dise 
again there is fixed an image of the bull Nandi, couchant; and, cut in the surface of the diso, 
there are, in front of him, the sun; in font of his left fore-leg, the moon ; the side of his 
right fore-leg, a lidga, on an abÀisMEe-stand; below the lièga, what to bela double 
umbrella; below the latter, a satkAc-shell; behind the Nandi, & double drum ; on the left side 
of him, what seems to be 8 single umbrella; and above it, between it and the moon, some 
emblem that I do not recognise. — The total weight of tho five plates, with the ring, disc, and 
image, is about 8-Ibs. 14 ox. — The characters in this instance are ordinary Old-Kanarese, of 
the regular type of the period and locality to which the record refers itself. The engraving is 
good, and fairly deep; but the plates are thick and substantial, and the letters do not show 
through on the reverse sides of them at all. The interiors of the letters shew marks throughout 
of the working of the .engraver’s tool. — The language is Sanskrit, The inscription is 
entirely in verse as far as line 44; and after that, verses ocour m lines 61, 77, 80, 81, and 84 to 
108. — In respect of orthography, the points that call for notice are (1) the preferential use 
of the anusvdra instead of the proper nasal, e.g, in kalamkka-kbshhi, line 1; though instances of 
the correct usage oocur, and, among them, the rather unosual employment of the guttural nasal 
in oneabhudia, for anvabhuakia, line 14; (2) the doubling of g after the anwsvéra, once, in 
#ashgga, tine 105; (8) the use of » for |, once, in avdkau, line 87, though in other places the b 
itself is used ; (4) the use of b for LÀ in chaiwrbbis, line 4, and, again when preceded by r, in 
five similar instances in lines 12, 56, 84, 91, antl 96, and probably in line 84; and (5) the use of 
shhbréjya for s£xrd;ya, lino 46. 

This inscription which oontains shill more genealogical and historical information, is 
another record of king Anantaverman, otherwise called Ohdédagatgadévs, of the later 
Ganga dynasty of Kalthga; in this instance, the city from which the charter was issued, is 
not mentioned. It is nor-seotarian; the object of it being only to record the grant of the 
village of Tamarakhandi, in the amva vishaya, to s person named Midhava, 


` 
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In lines 98 to 96, we have the same verse that oocurs in No. 178, giving the date of the 
&ocession of Anantavarma-ChódagAhgadéva. And line 114 gives the actual date of the 
grant itself, which is simply mentioned, without further details for calculation, as a meri- 
torious day in Beke-Beivat 1040, expressed in numerical words and not distinctly specified 
either 2s current or as expired, but equivalent, as an expired year,! to A.D. 1118-1119. 


THAT 3 
First Plate. 


Om [nt] Lakshmf*-nishSvyamendurdje-kalashke-kithti — bühf-ohatushtaya-chagaz — vapu- 
reidadhinah = prádur-bbebhüva bhurana-tritayam vidhitsurevriáva-pras&ti-jara- 
t8(thd) bhagavdn«Anathtah 11 —Tantnábhi(bhf)-nalinádebabhüva bhuvana-prirethbha- 
dfkshá-rató ' 


4 Brahma véda-parampari[i*] paridadhadevaktrei&echaturbbi(rbbhijs«taiab prkjipatys- 


Co hD bal 


dhurMdhirüda(dha)- 

b mahasim=Atriremmuninith prabhur=jjdtesegarvvajani(nf)na-divya-tapesd[th*] vrátó 
vapushmá- 

6 mivan Atrê[i#ji putt babhêya ^ Tripurahara-jatf-jid (ia) n&paiyu(thya) raina- 
n&tra-vyipá- i 


7 ra-dêle[h*]  Smare-charita-mahi-nidi(fikteltradhirah — dpishWuhtó dåkshişåiyá-mu- 

8 kha-mukura-ruchñrh sarvvart-ji(jf) rit-Masctirailóky-Anamda-karhdó gagana-tala-ma- 

9 h-uhbhidhi-&ikhaé-Beme[rhTksR (QU Tat?! jaget-tipa-bhishajyite-tvishabebubha-grahbe 

0 bhüdevibudh-dgragtreBbudhah  Purtravisefat-tanayS  — yad-ullassd-bhujà > bhuji- 

1 shykh bubhuj$  vasurdharkh i(n) — Tasm[á*]d*-Áyusméubhaz — yaseiribhuvana-viditó 
janma lêbhê ' 

12 tadiyab putré=bhtij~jé(jai)tra-bahur~NWnehushs-narapetir=bbf(bbha)bhritém=agra-ganyeh 


ya- ; 
18 b prithvyim=Aáksa-pataym=anubhava-vimukhó  bhüri-j&ta-prejy&h — svar-vvüéydró kha- 
14 gdit-fhhdrih = prapsye-paravaéeh peurushégeinvabhuh(k* Ja W Tea  Yayütir- 


vrijitdri- 

15 yüüirejjejhó  tataseTurvvalureurvvar-&ah sa pürrvacgirvvigs-guróreggarimná(mpk 
mitma- 

16 hasy=ôrasi hi pravriddhab (11) Aputreatvamil priptes-suchiram-atikhinnd sa al 


Seoond Plate; First Side. 


17 ahasa 4 Gashgimetridhyith  niyata-gatiredrêdhya vara-dith ajdyazh Gaamgays- 
18 th sutameslabhatedrabhya ocha — tedá kramas=tad- vamréskn bhuvi jayati 
Gearhg-anYva- 
19 ya iti) Asyl*-stt-tanayó Viróohang-vibhurerrairi-grah- &xtáchsla[b*] kabêni(ni)nh- 
20 tha-kki) efia-petre-makart-lagn-M[i* ]ghri-rén(P)-8(F)tkarah Lakshmi(kshm!)-Vagvanité- 
mahikula-nad!-[sa]- 
21 mvédyameudydginah Sechvédyarh samajif)jansi=sa nyipatireGgarhg-Gnv&y -Dtaiaa- 
` kam i(i) Sa- 
22 mhvôdy-atð mapireive[A*];ni nåma bhisvin!4 bhüpála-manuli- maknufaireupalilani(nf)ya- 





^ 1 On fhe analogy of the results for the dates in No. 178. N 


2 From the original plates. 5 Moire, Vasantatilaka. & Mobre Bkrdtlavikridita. 

5 Metro, Bragdhari. 5 Read puiré. Y Metre, Varéastha. 

* Metre, Sragdhari, * Metre, Upajkii of Indravajré and Upéndravajri. 

19 This vowel 4 was ab fired omitted, and then was inserted, rather indistinctly, over the lower part of the H. 

Metre, 1: Motre, Birdêlarikrijita. 13 Meiro, Vasaniatilaka, 

x use of the word náma might possibly be held to indicate that the name of Bathvédya’s 
son is to be found in word bháin ; in which case the firsts four syllables of this taken" as ome 
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ee 
23 h tris-Adi-décha-rahitemes babhdva putrt yat-sahpadim=nidhireajiyata Datta- 
24 sêmah i(i) TasyUmdrvvi(rvviivare-mauli-maydana-mapérotstdaasidhirapith bibhran ô 
nripe- 

25 ti-friyazh priys-sutaseSómóetiramy akritih tasmid=apy=udapadi modite-ja- 

96 gach-chakré = rhsudattas = tatas = BO(sau)rêhgé = bhavad = anya-råd-gaja-ghat-[A*]påta- 
kri(kri)yi-pika- 

97 lah lu) TagmiohlesOhitrarhbaró=bhtt=kshititala-valayó rija-kabd-aika-vibhyalohya)e- 
sünus=Baradhya- L 

28 jo=sy=tbhavadeakhbila-bhuvimeddhipatya-prasiti[h*] Dhammóba!! tat-tantjô nripa- 


naya- 
padavi(vi)-pińtha-mukhyð virj babhrijeipatrê(iya)jm-anya kahiti-jayn-parayån=ðka- 


29 

80 dhanvå Parikshit (|) Sa’ mehfpatis=sutam-epå(vå)pe måninath Jayasënam= 
anya- 

81 nripe-darppe-titanam abhavat=sutô=sya Jayasóna-munjüitah — prasthayan — diñ- 

82 sita-dukêlita[m”] yalah i(i) — Jitaviryyam!*-asiveoj!janatesa cha bhüpá- 


Second Plate; Seoomd Side. 
89 ls-vrishath — Vrishadhvajarh — saha-Áaktimeelamghya-dsanam — vijiglshum — ssa(su)- 
viródhi-bhi- . . 
84 shagam (G) Tasya? Pragarbba(bha)s"=tanayd babhüva kshitMa-mirgg-dcherana- 
pragalbhah ya[h*] kha- 
35 gga-dhårt-jala-dhanta-vairi-nårt-kapôlasthala-patrebharngah (I) Asid@odya  sit-ktapa- 
88 &ra-tlaka[h*] kahênpibhrid-asyedtmajO  viraíri-vanitb-evayarhvpite-paiireddévaseea Kô- 
97 lhala}  nirmmiyetrijite Garhgavadi-visheyS ^ Kólàhalükhysi purah ^ ya-cha- 
88 krë suramdma  vi(vi)kshaps-resa-pratyühame-skshpirn Hurêh i) Tet®-suté dhrita- 
éarisana-ya- 
89 shtir-ggim=arakshadeepavarjjita-chauryy[â*]m — “fisana-prathita-phša-ridA(dh£)yim—óka, 
40 éva sa Viróohana-samjñah [u*]  Gat$M tatra narémndrinith —Kólàhala-puri(ri)- 
bhujêm 
4l êkAíttiyàh oha tad-varíyó Virasihhhó>bhavan=nripëb MI) Tasya KêmêArnna(rmna)- 


49 nureDanfirnna(rpne)va-Guparppavau Marasihha iti — khyktk(t6) Vajrahast- ' 
Akhya-pamhoha- 

43 mib (Gü) Atha KAamérnna(rpna)vd dat[t*]rà pitrivytys nijimemahth pråyåt= 
prithvi(thvfyh bhuvam jt / 

44 tom=MA(ms)yhérhdrath bbrityibhir=ggirith (11) Tatra cha sakala-sur-ásuta-siddha- 
südhya-kirfta-kÓfi- 

45 vighyish{a-masyins-charajapttham=tridhya Gékarpgasvàminameesya — prasidíteesmá- 

46 addite-vara-vpishebhaliticha(chha)nse=samupelabdha - sakala - sárhbrá(rà)jys - ohihnó(hnai)r- 
upa- 

47 (Sbhaminassea narêmdrê(drê) Mahêrhdr-dohala-fikharêd-avatiryya Yudhishthira iva 
48 chaturbbhir = anujair = anugamyaminas = samara - ni(ni)rasika - Baladityan = ni[r* ]jitya 
Third Plate; First Side. 

49 Kamarnnavah Kalithgaineagrahtt | tasya chedpehssita-Suréthdra-purah Jarhtavura- 
50 n=nima nagari  rijedh&nyedsit | asau Dànárnna(rpgs)vam»enujer  kambbiki- 


bexhdhura- 
15 Metro, Birdêlarikrtdha. | BM Sregdhará. 1! Read probably dharwm-Al kya h. 
x Metre, MafijubhAshint. 19 Metre, 7 * Metre, Upajitd of Indrarajrê and U; vajrt. 
© A ocorreotion is necessary here. On the analogy of chaterbbte fer kabur bakin, line é and dictionaries 
instances in this record, we take the real name to be Pragarbha. Bui I do not find this word in 
And Pragalbbe is indicated by the use of that word in the context. 


Moire, Birdêha rikridita. ] 33 Metre, Srigati. 
Moire, SiAke (Anushtubh) and in ihe nari two verses.— Here, instead of gats, we ought to hare gatágdm, 
jn apposition with 4k-A4liyém in the next line. 


! 
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kathihare{th*] nidh4ya Gunargnavty-Arhbavadi-vishayath MArastthhaya 86(Ps8)- 


dê-mandalam  Vajrahastaya Kazhtake-vartteni(nf)meadit | êvah cha kramêna 


shat-tri- 
théad-varshin  Ksalhhg&neapilayat I(1) Tasya cha érimatdmeasdsha-bhuvana-bht- 
pAla-manuli-m4]-Alamkire-yaéasimh nija-réjya-sesh pad-apshasite-Mahéth- 


drink Mahérhdr-@chul-dmala-sikhera-pratishthitesya sakala-bhovana-nirmmdin-sike-st- 

tradhirasya [sa*]char-Achara-gurirebbe(bbha)gavaté. Gêkarnnasviminas-samirêdhana-la- 

bdhe-nikhila-manérathinim=A tréya-gotranarh Gazhgingrh kulama- 

lərhkarishnór=Vvishnór=iva Yikram-Lkrámta-sakala-mahimandalssgya Küàmüàrnns- 

vasy-inujh  DênArnyavaboohatvêrimntatameahdakin — rijyam=akArshit i(n) — Tat-st- 

nuredvitiyah Küàmárnnavah pamohkéad.varshin=mahimandalaem=amandayat | tasya 
tirgakrita-trivishta- j 

pah Negaran-nima puramedsti || Tasmin™ só=pi manaia vaalia 
lihg-âkritðh kpitv=åkhyarh 

Madhukêéa —ity-arachayateprisddameebhrahkzaham yad-[(d*]vir-trdhva-vichitra-paire- 
Iatikiéechitrini vA pakye- 

tim saudhny-athberavarttindth hridi bhavón=nÉnagm_ viman-druchih \(11) Tat-tanayd 
Ranarpnavah peicha va- 

rshàn mahimeeharshayat (1) Tat-stnuredvittyd  Vajrahastah pathchadafe samih 
kshamámearakshat [11*] 

Tasy=knujas=tri(trbttya[h*] Kamarnnavd=rppavamékhalim=tk- n-ne serosa qas 
samavarddha- 

Third Plate; Becomd Side. 


yat (U) Tat-muibh Gunarnnavaserapte-vithtatim=abdin=abdhiraganth vahim= 


anaishtt (I) Tad-ttmajah Ji- 

tathkubsh pathohadeta vatearán mahin=nissapaindm=akirshit (1)  Tatasetad-bhrituse 
si(su)tah .Kali- 

galathkusd dvidaíe vatearin Kalihgên-alamhohakêra (Jl) Tatas=tasya Ppitribhrkta ` 
septa varahin 


Gundama-rijó  mahimapdala-majdand® — bebháve [NIS] ^ Tazy-&nujaéechaturtthal 


viiéeti-varshán ^ vasurdharimeenubebhüva (1) Tayê[b?] ^ kani(nf)yáneVinay&dityó 
varsha-trayam ^ dharitrlmeetráyat(ta) 1(1) Tatas=taj- U" Jytsbthasya Kámárpnavasya 


sutese-chag- 
turtths Vajrahasteh pamoha-trihfatam abdakin l yad-datta-dambi-sahasra- 
dáns-virigh ' oha kuvalayam pathkilam—dstt 1(I1) “Tatas=tat-sutal 


pamohamá[h*] Kamarpnsvé=rddha-samim I(l) 'Tatas-tad-anujó | dvittyó Gunda- 
ma-rüjas-U&íni  varshipi (M) Tasya dvaimituré bhrith  shashthó Madhu™- 


Ká&máírpna- 
va — bk-êna-vimbati-rarshini (1)  Tatas=tadtya-nabdanð Vüjruhastas«iriifa- 
tamegbdakán | — Tad-vergganó | `  Vyáptó9* — Gaihga-kul-Üttamasya yafasà dik- 
chakra váló 
fafi-pradyêt-#malinêna yasya bhuvana-prahlada-sampadind sithd traireeti- 
shüdra-pamka-pajelaih — Xkumbhasthalipejfmkéshvelliparti ^ punah-punshechg hari- 
timaddhérani — viranin (I)  Anorigépe?? gupinó yasya — na(va)kshó-mukh+4- 
bjayêh  astnd — Érf-Sareavatykveenuküló viråjatah (4) Nat — n[&*]matah kè 





to ba sa Lare 


s Sardilavikridite. 
These elah nyilihi ara engraved oyar soma ied letters. The reading isa litàle doubtful, bub secma 


1! Bee page 163 abore, note 11. 35 See page 183 above, note 18. 
x Metre, Sirdtlavikridits. 
= Metro, Hi^ka (Anushtubh.) * Upsjkti of Indravajr and Upéndrarajré, 
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Fourth Plats; First Side. 
valameartthattepi se? VajrabastaeTrikalithga-nhthah yo Vajri-hastád-apathah (m) 
prithi- 
vyhh vajah —petedevürayitum gemarthe[b*] 1)  Tat-sut RajarajajO™aah(s-va- 
tamarin | Tad-vargpanó | Sa Bêjarêjah prathamam jayafriyah  petirebbebhu(bh0)- 
ve Dramil-àhav-5tsavó virijamánime-atha Bájast(su)ymdarimeudüds(dha)- 
vié-Chds-mahfbhujdünaj&m iD Tyakivij$ Verhgi[i*] sapadi parig[&*]m-Adayá 
dyá- 
meivetayith Ohdda-vyijé mahati Vijaytdityamoavdhan(bdhan) mima[i]kshu[*] å- 
pannán&im parama-saranam =ajarajó vichitram — lakahmi-bhája[z*] su 
chirameekardt=paéohimiyith — didéydm IQI) —Tasywa-kbu(bhh)d-agrasúünub ^ pritbula- 


nija-bhujh-Vikrambdibya-sirasosatya-tyig-aika-gimi vimalatara-ya- 

kab-ohamdrikê-dhsute-lêkah vAg-ullamghi-pratápab énbha-charita-nidhir=bb&(bbhé )gya- 

mubhigye-rifih kahênt-prên-kdhinlthas-sakala-ripu-manbd-bhampga-dakUh ódgga- 

mggah iQ) Bak-sbdè ngamAa-rahdhra-grabagana-ganitê Kuhbha-sazhsthó 
dinókS su- 

kl pekshé  ipitiy&-yuH  Havija-dinb Bóvaii-bhó  Nriyugmó Isgnó Gazhg- 
anva- 

vày-hibbuja-vana-dingkridevi&va-vilvarbharfy&t-ohakraum eam rakshitum. 

rad-guys-nidhireadhipsé-Ohóqugschgó-bhishiktal u Vire?!-frirebbu (bbhu)jadanda- 
yogma- ' 


lalità yasy=ari-darppa-chohhida[h*] stathbha-dvathdva-niyantrit-eike-karint-s& 
Fourth Plate; Second Side. 

dpiyanedKl(klipyaH | yat-pAds-dvitey-tiitike-pranayin[a*}i  kehOolbhritdmeman- 

laya{h*] spháyat-padma-yng «nuki(ch&)ri-msdhupe &répi-ériyam bibhrati 

W Pürvvamyün diki pürvvam-Utkals-pati[rh*] rijyá vidhiya chyutath paśchát= 


pabohi- 
madik aib vigadi(li)tah Vemg-biamapy=ñtayb lakshmi(kshmf)h vamadana-mili- 
kimeiva jayatrf-têrana-etembhayêrabhadhniki — mma samiddhs-vitta-vibhava[h*] 
@t-Gathga-chidimsyih n è Ba frimad-Anahtaarmma-mabirijê ^ rêjêdhi- 
raj rijaparamsévarah perumabhattirakah paramavaishnavah paramsbra- 
bmanyah 1% moftapitzi-pid-dnndhysta[h*] fri-Ohédagarhggads vas=Serh và- 
vishayé raptreküta*i-premukhán kutumbinasssarvvinesa- 
grahi - dauvirik& - premukha - parijana - samaksham = ittham = Ajmtpayati [19] 
Viditameasta vò yethå 1 Åsid=årryya-kulbdbhavð Vésndévs-ná- 
yaxas-d-bháryyi — Gandamantyikh — tei-puiró — Bhimayenimà — tad-bht- 
ryya Mêdame-niyiki tatepuird Midhsvasctaam[ai*] mat-pád-Üpajiviná 
bhavad-visbayé T&msr&khandi-nima-grínasesate/e-pratibeddhfbhireeviohohhinna- 
rambpabhogibhifechs — palibhisesidharh — sajala-gêhalam — servv-pedrevacrahi- 
Fifth Plata, 

md -chaidr-rkke-pratisbihamemápiréreMnsnaé-cha puya-yabd-bhivyiddhayé viys- 
d-udadhi-kh-&rbdu-gagitóahu Seke-vatearéshu  punyó-hani sakal-Otkaln-aimri- 
iys-padayt-virkjamánaiseSthdnrapóre-niviribhireasmábhireddhirk-pürvvaka[*] da- 
HaeeTadebhivibhir-api bhimipdlaih paripülantya iti n 
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a Phi a a sey naen Jaan abana, new DU NIME KE panga an eS buk it okn only be 
meant = 

B Read råjardjó. x Meiro, Vuhfastha 35 Hoke, Mand&krintd. 


3 Metro, Bragdhari ; and in tie next vers, w Metro, Strdtlarikrigits ; and in the following verse. 


to the Dictionaries, the root is of the firrb clasa only, and is conjugated in the dimamépada. 


Here, m with 4, tu ds conjugated in kho porasmsipada of the fourth 
9! Rosi tiam. € This mark o£ punokuskion is unnecessary. 41 Read rashirakêja. 
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ABSTRAOT OF CONTHRTS, 


Desirous of creating the three worlds, there became manifest the divine (god) Ananta 
(Vishnu) (line 8). From the water-lily (that grew from) his navel, there sprang (the 
god) Brahman (l. 4), reciting the V&das with his four mouths. From him there was born 
Atri (1. 5), the lord of sages. The son of Atri was Babênka (the Moon) (1. 9).9 From him 
was born Budha (L 10). His son wasPurtravas. From him was born Ayus (l. 11) His son 
was king Nahusha (L 13) From him there was born Yayati (l. 14). From him, king 
Turvasu (l 15); “he came to maturity' on the breast (of Ais mother) through the 
power of the anciént preceptor of the gods, his maternal grandfather (Sukra)” Being 
without sons, and being excessively distressed for a long time (on that account) (l. 16), 
he (Turvasu), the best of kings, practising solf-restraint, propitiated (the river) Gahgá, the 
bestower of boons, who is worthy to be propitiated, and obtained & son, the unconquerable 
Gêhgêyu (l. 17);5 and, from that time forth, the snocession of his descendants has been 
victorious in the world, under the name of the GahgAnvaya (L 18). 

The son of this person was Viróchana (1.19). He begat Sathvédya (L 21), the glory of 
the Gafgánvaya., From him there was born Barhvódin (l. 22). He became possessed of a 
son through the birth of Dattaséna (l. 23). His dear Son was Séma (1. 25). From him there 
was born Arhsudatta (l. 26). From him, Baurêhga. From him, Ohitrámbara (l. 27), who 
alone, in the whdle oironit of the earth, was worthy to be spoken of by the title of ‘king.’ 
His son was S&radhvaja. His son was he who had the appellation of Dharma (P) (1. 28). 
And ‘his son was Parikshit (1. 80). He obtained a glorious son, Jayaséna (I). And 
his son again was named Jayasêna (IL) (1. 31). He begat Jitavirya (L 32). And he, king 
Vrishadhvaja (1.88). His son was Pragalbha (l. 34). His son was Kélahala (1. 36), 
who built the city named Kdlshalapure (1. 87), in the great Gangavadi vishgys, and 
made a temple of the god Hari. And his son was Viróchana (L 40). 

When there had gone by in that city eighty Kings, who enjoyed the city of 
Kélahalapurt (l. 40), in his lineage there was born king Virasirhha (1. 41). His sons were 
five in number; K&márnava (1), Dàn&rpava, Gupárnava (1), Marashhha, and Vajrahaste 
(1.) (L 42). Then Kêrmêrnava (I) gave over his own territory to his paternal uncle (L 43), 
and, with his brothers, set out to oonquer the earth, and came to the mountain Mahéndra 
(1.44). Having there worshipped the god Gókargasvàmin (l. 45) through his favour he 
obtained the excellent arest of a bull (vrishabha-líRckhasa); and then, decorated with all the 
insignia of universal sovereignty, having descended from the summit of the mountain 
Mahéndre (l. 47), and being &ooompenied, like Yudhishthira, by his fo ur younger brothers 
Kamarnava (L) conquered (king) Baladitya, who had grown sick of war (Ll 48), and took 
possession of the Kalitgs countries (l. 49). And his capital (rdjadhdnf) was the ality 
named Jantavurs (1. 49), which quite surpassed the city of (the god) Suréndra. Having 
decorated his younger brother Dàn&rgava with the necklace (kanjhakd) (of royalty, as a token 
that ho should swoooed, him in that kingdom) (L 50), to Gunarnave (L.) he gave the Ambavadi 


53 Accordingly, these Gangas were comprised in the Vishurrarbšs or lineage of Vishgu. 
41 And thus they belonged also to the Simavashée or Lunar Race. 
44 I here not sucoeeded in obtaining an of this verse. The of Yaytii is 
briefly the dangh: tor of Baka be tad wo 


pay Ee Soba ah reat Reda puis 
An his second 


a expired, wan made hia Tahan Cis Dds a oes taa Bore 
Bol te nts be applied to the preceptor of the dor PET 
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vishaya (l. 51) ; to Márastihha, the Bód4 or 8&dA mandala (1. 52) ; and to Vajrahasta (I), the 
Kantaka vartani. And thus for thirty-six years he governed the Kalthga countries (1. 53). 

Of him, Kêmêrnava (I) (L 58), who adorned the family of the Gahgae (l. 57) —who 
obtained the fulfilment of all their desires by propitiating the divine Gékarnasvdmin (L 56) 
established on the pure summit of the mountain Mahéndra (1. 55), who is the sole 
architect for the construction of the universe, and the father of all things animate and 
inanimate (L 50) ; and who are of the Atréye gótra (l. 57), —the younger brother, Danarnava 
(L 59), reigned for forty years. 

His son, the second Kam4rnava (I. 66),@ reigned for fifty years; his oity was the city 
named Nagara (l. 61), in which he built a lofty temple for an emblem of the god fte (Biva) in 
the liaga-form, to which he had given the name of Madhukééa (l. 62) because it was 
produced from, a madhúka-troe. His son, Randrnava (l. 68), made the earth happy for 
five years. His son, the second Vajrahasta (L 64), protected the earth for fifteen years. 
His younger brother, the third K&márpavs (l. 63), caused the earth to be prosperous for 
nineteen years. His son, Gun&rpava (II) (L 66), held the earth in subjection for twenty-seven 
years. His son, Jitêtikuka (1. 67), keps the earth without a rival wife in his affection for fifteen 
years. Then his brother's gon, Kaligalêfhikuka (l. 67), adorned. the Kalinga countries for 
twelve years. Then his father’s brother, king Gundama (I) (1. 69), was the ornament of the 
earth for seven years. His younger brother, the fourth Kamarnava (l. 69), enjoyed the earth 
for twenty-five years. Their younger brother, VinayAditya (1. 70), protected the earth for 
three years, Then the fourth Vajrahasta (l. 72), the son of his elder brother Kamfarnava 
(XV), reigned for thirty-five years ; and made the earth as soft as clay with the water that was 
the rut of a thousand elephants given away by him. Then his son, the fifth Kümárnavs 
(L 74), reigned for half a year. Then his younger brother, the second king Gundama (1. 74), 
reigned for three years. His maternal half-brother, the sixth Madhu-Kamarnava (IL 75), 
for nineteen years. Then his son, Vajrahasta (V.) (L 76), for thirty years; the whole earth 
yas filled with the fame of him, the ornament of the Gatgakuls (L 77); and he, the lord of 
"Trikalihgs (1. 82), fally doserved the name of Vajrahasta (‘he who holds a thanderbolt m his 
hand", because he was able to ward off s thunderbolt which, missing its proper path, was falling 
from the hand of the god Vajrin (Indra) onto the earth. His son Rajaraja (1. 88), reigned for 
eight years; he first became the husband of the goddess of victory in battle with the Dramilas 
(L 85), and then wedded Rajasundari, the daughter of the Ohéda king (1. 86); and when 
Vijayaditya (l. 87), beginning to grow old, left (the country of) Vertigi, as if he were a sun 
leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ooean of the Ohédaa, he, Rajaraja, the 
refuge of the distressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in the western region 
(L 89). His eldest son, equal to (the ancient king) Vikramáditys in the prowess of his mighty 
arm (l. 90), was Ohódagahga (1. 92), who was anointed king of the whole world in the Saka 
year (1. 93) that is numbered by the Nandes (nine), the apertures of the body (nine) 
and the planets (nine), when the sun was standing with Kumbha, in the bright 
fortnight, on Sunday, joined with the third lunar day, under the Révati nakshatra, and 
during the Nriyugms lagna. He, the ornament of the Gahgas (l. 108), first replaced the 
fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the eastern region (L. 100), and then the waning 
lord of Vengi in the western region (1. 101), and propped up their failing fortunes. 

And he, the illustrious Makérája Anantavarman (l. 103), the Rdjddhirdje, the Rdjapare- 
mM ívara,* the Paramabkaftéraka, the most devout worshipper of the god Vishgu,® who is most 
eit ick cig ica ei i A a SS eg APOIO TAB ihc Pa NO 

44 Ti shouid be noted how, in most cases, in a very exceptional manner, this record uses the ordinal adjectives to 
the different kings of the same namo. 


4 Here, line 1 3 seams to be a fuller form of the usual supremo tilo pai ial a 


analogy REA bi thets in other dynasties, it be a birwda of Anantevarman, 
mie s imsar epithets in other dyaarties, 18 may De A Hiren of hast G: the pearsoni tiles, iio 


A irren 

man N akáráya should be attached to the name of ÀAnsntevarman. 

also, contrasted andi on the seal, and with ths epithet amamakéfsara in the other two. 
ma a a, rathar pacullas, = But ihe. and his grand. 


epithet paramavaishanara grantee, Midha 
EE T Rue And the sectarian tils in question waa possibly 
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kindly disposed to Brahmins, — he, (otherwise called) the glorious Ohódagahgsdóva (l. 105) |, 
` who meditates on the feet (pád-ánudky dta) of his parents, having called together the cultivators, 
headed by the Réshirakdias (1. 108), in the Samva vishaya, issues a command in the presence 
of the Purbkita, Ambiya, Ywcarfja, Samdkicigrakins, Dawodriba, and other officials of his 
Jetinue :— 

“ Be it known to you (l. 109) that there was Visudévankyaka, born in a noble family; 
whose wifé was Gandamanfyika (1, 110). Their son was Bhtmaya; whose wife was Médama- 
náyikA (1l. 111). Their son is Madhava. And to him, my dependent (péd-tpajivin), for the 
increase of the religious merit of Our parents and of Ourself (1. 114), in the Baks year (1. 115) 
that is numbered by the sky (nought), the oceans (four), the sky (nought), and the moon 
(one) on a meritorious day, with libations of water there has been given by Us, decorated 
with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole of Utkala (1. 115), and residing at the 
town of Bindarapêra (L 116), the village of Tamarakhandi (l 112), in your viskaya, 
together with the hamlets that have always belonged to it and have been uninterruptedly 
enjoyed with it, — including its water and dry land (l. 118); free from all exactions; and 
constituted to endure as long as the sun and the moon. Therefore it should be preserved in 
grant by future kings also." 

No. 180.—VrxacirATAM Corpur-Piats QRANT OY ÁNANTAYARMA-ÜHODAGANGADEYVA, 
Raxa-Bauvar 1057. 

This inscription has been noticed by Mr. Sewell in the Archaol, Surv. South, Ind, Vol IL 
p. 82, where the plates are mentioned as having been obtained from the Senior Assistant 
Collector of Vizagapatam, and as belonging to the trustees of the temple of Saigam. 

The plates, of which the first and last are inscribed on one side only, are three in number, 
each measuring about 9} by 447. The edges of the plates are fashioned slightly thicker than 
tho inscribed surfaces; and the inscription is well preserved and legible throughout, — The ring 
on whioh the plates are sirung, is about Y“ thick and 5]^ in diameter; it had been not cut when 
the grant left my hands again. The enda of it are secured in the lower part of s flat oval diso, 
similar to that of No. 178 above, and measurmg about 2" by 14”, which again takes the place 
of the ordinary seal. On the upper side of this diso again there is fixed an image 
of the bull Nandi, couchant; and on the surface of the diso there are visible the same 
emblems as in the caso of No. 178,—The total weight of the three plates, with the 
ring, disco, and image, is about 6 lbs. 8 ox. — The characters belong to the South-Indiah 
Nigart alphabet. As far as the end of line 12, they are of exactly the same type with those of 
No. 178; but from there to the end they follow a different type of the same class, presenting 
older charactoristios, especially in using the superscript form of the vowel $ in combingtion 
with a consonant, This change in the characters occurs, it will be noticed, at the beginning of 
the second plate; but the context runs on quite properly; and for this reason, as well as from 
the uniform size and appesrance of the three plates, and from the fact that the ring had not been 
out, there seems to be no donbt that the first plate is the one which belongs properly to the second 
and third, The engraving is good and fairly deep; but the plates are thick and substantial, 
and the letters do not show through on the reverse sides at all. As usual, the interiors of the 
letters show marks throughout of the working of the engraver's tóol — The language is 
Sanskrit ; and the whole record is in prose, except for five verses in lines 18-28, and 27-81, and one 
of the customary benedictive verses in line38. The formal pert of the record, as far as the end of 
line 26, agrees almost word for word with the corresponding portion of No, 178. In line 87, 
the word gali-vanra, or possibly gali-vandha, requires explanation. — In respect of orthography, 
the only points that call for notice are (1) the use of the dental nasal, instead of the amwsvéra, 
before $, in tringatam, lines 18 and 17; and in vingati, line 16; (2) the repetition of bh, instead 
of ita doubling by b, after r, in chüdémasér-bh5hagavei!, line 4; and (8) the use of v for b 
throughout, ag. in éavda, lino b; samupalavdaa, lino 6; svdakdn, lino 9; &howja, lino 23 ; and 
bujumvdn, line 26. 
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This inscription is another record of king Ansntavarman, otherwise called Ohóda- 
gahgadéva, of the lster Gahga dynasty of Kalihga; and, as in the case of No. 178, the 
charter recorded in it, is issued from the city of Kalthganagera. It is non-sectarian; the 
object of it being to record the grant of the village of Bumuda, with its hamlet, in the 
Sammag or Sammaga vishays and in the Kalihga dêka, to a person named Ohójagahga, — 
evidently a name-make of the king. 

In lines 20 to 28, we have the same verse that ooours in Nos, 178 and 179 above, giving 
the date of the scoession of Anantevarma-Ohédagaigadéva. And line 82 f. gives the 
actual date of the grant itself, whioh, without full details for caloulation, is in the month 
of Vyiéchika, i.6, in the solar month Mirgaétrsha, in Sake-Sathvat 1057, expressed in numerical 
words. Here, again, the given year is not distinctly specified, either as current or as expired. 
As an expired year, it is equivalent to A.D. 1185-36. 

TEST. 
First Plate. 


1 Ôm Svasti TERN MELE ERNE IEE ARE E ET ET E ga aya: 
éaucha-fan- 

2 ryys-dhairyy-Adi-gupa-raina-pavitrá(ira) kipim=/ tró6ya-gOtrantrh vimala-viy&(chi)r- _ 
&chfra-punya-salile- 


suchar-&chgra-gu- 

4 róh  sakala-bhuvana-nirmmég-eika-sÉtradhiresya fabinka-chid&mani(ps)r=bhbha(bbha)- 
gavat Gkarnpasvimi- 

5 nhi pras dibesamisidit-nikakahkha-bhêri-pafohamahkfa yda(bda) dhavalach[chh*]atra- 
hémabhkmara-varsvpisha- 


7 jayalakshmt-cunllifgit-Ot[¢*]uige-bhojdapde-mapgitinksh | — "Prfkalihga-mahfbhujtrh t° 
Ga- 


8 hgànüm-anvayameelahkarishpÓreVvishpÓreiva vikram-dkrinta-dharimapdalasy, Gune- 
má(ma)hárpna- : 

9 Ya-mi(ma)hkrájasya putrah 1 kri-Vajrahastadévak-ohatof-ohatririmhotamwavda(bda)- 
kân kshitimearakashit I 

10 u Tat-tanayó  Gupdsme-riji(jÓ)  varsha-trayameepálayas [1*] Tudsanu tajd-annjab 
Kêmêrunavadêvah pa- 

11 Sche-trithiad-varshini || Tasyadnujê  VinayAdityah samieticrah ((W) Tata[h?] 
KAmárnpnsva- 

19 tanayó Vajrahasta[h"] yd madagalite-galinegajina(n) sabasram=artthibhyah 
samaditesa 

Second Plats; First Side. 
18 paficha-trinéa(thée)temeavda(bde)kin n Tatas-tad-agra-sünnh Kamarnna(rypa)vadévd= 
: rddha-ssmárh || 
14 Taiasetad-anfi(nu)jb Eis iiam aa va[r*]shipi | Tad-anfi(nu)jaÁeoha - 


dvainiturah 

15 [r¥Innave aa aria TERTE u Tatamtu  Kámá[r*]upsvád- Vaidumv-* 
#nvaya-samudhbhayêyêrhn 

16 Vinayamahadêvyêm jitah írt-Vajrahastadôvð [y0*] diva} patantanw=atibhishana- 


1 On the analogy of the resaliz for the dates in No. 178 abore. 
3 From the original pistes. 5 Bead day’, s? 6, and ! Those marks of punotustion are unnecessary: 
8 Beo page 108 abore, ache 11. + Bec page 163 above, note 12. 
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17 meafenià “Éñastry=ibhiibjaghina sell = itrayus-irinfa(tbÁ) tameedva(bda)kkneavanime 


18 
19 


20 


91 


22 


apá&layas (11) 

Tatasd«tu — tasy=&tmasbhavb=ri-marddangssea HAjerija-kshitipah ^ kahitih mmåh | 

arakshadeaahtjeu — Varup-élay-Éhva(be)r&[ih*] ^ nidhfeegup&niz — Nidhipála-sannibhah ii 
Tatts Bajéch- 

drachélasya tanayí Rajasundari rijfmstasyeigra-mahisht sail sutameasiyate || 
Ba- 


kitavdé(bdé)  na&nda-ranta(ndhr&)-grahagapa-ganitó  Kumbha-samsthó  dinósó 
bakið pekshó tCrittyari-yuji 

Ravija-dind Bóvati-bhó Nriyugmê lagnó Gehg-Anvaváy-iivu(bu)ja-vana-dinakride 
viáva-visvambha- 


Second Plate; Beoond Bida. 


ríyké-chakruh sathrakshituth sad- guga-nidhireadhika COE sciamus " 
Xalthga-naga- 

ráteparamamáh&évarah peramabhaj[t*]Éraka-mahiri;üdhiri ja Trike! thgüdhipati[ h*] 
brimad- Ana- i 

ntavarmmta Chódagahgadóvah kubalt 1 gamsst-imütya-pramukha janapadán= 
Bammag!5-vishs 

ya-visinah — kujumvin"cearvinstamfhfys  itthamedjidpayati [1*] — Vidi[ta*]meestu 
phavatém | 


Sriman — Permêdirêja  dvishad-avanibhpitài — &pit-&hbhah kavôshpah  ttvr- 
édanyasya pitur sa- 

mare-bhuvi bhavat-tfkshna-késhéahakasya | dhArdmeallanghya gathiu[m*] ripu- 
narapetayah kê 

samarthit vadadhvam™=majjantyoatreaiva tirnna(rppa)mh — ripu-va(be)la-viping- 
preujs(dha)-kkihtára-vahná il BhiryZedpi 

yi tasya (sa ]majfía(P)-rüp& sat-putra-sireMimkame-nimadh4ya putras=tayðs=sad- 
gugavritta-é&lt &rt-Ché- 

dagangah prathit-trofauryah | Taamai ObSdagaigiy-dsmikam «A pte-kpi(kri)yiys 
Kalihga-dé6ó 


Bammaga-vishayó Bumuda-n&ma-grmas-Tittillirhgi£-n ima-vátakein grémséeche 
Asti [is] ér[1*]-Bak-avd(bd0)- 

shu muni-sa(ka)ra-viyach-chha(chs)rhdra-ganitéshu — Vrisohika-m&só ^ se-jala- 
sthalasssarve-piqa-vivarjitamed-chammdr Arka-[s3* ]mu- 


pebhóginamemitépitrór-&inanaéeche — pugys-yaí$Ó-bhi[vri*]ddhay8 — dhárá-pürvvakame 
aembhiredatia iti U 
Third Plate. 
Asya grimasya stmi-litgini likhyentd || Pfrvvatah — Veñgim-vilva-shta[b*] 


Agnà[ya*]tah Go- 
hga-rápi* | tat? Dommikenda | dakshigi(ga)tah trikûja-vana-råji-sôtuh | paschima- 
tah kësa(ña)-va(bayisra-së- 





This bii was at first omibbed, and khen was insarbed, rather faintly, bebween the syd and ima of tary-dima- 


Mae in the next lino. 


1 Binet så was engraved, and then tt was corrected trio sa by partial erasure of the 4. 


13 Metro, Vathtastha. D Mero, Midke (Anush{ubh), 

14 Metre, Sragdhard, M Head iritfyd. 

16 In Hne 3$ below, this name is written Bammaga, - 

T! Read kujuwnbinas. 16 Metro, 

9 Read kawbehêyakasya. I owe this emendetlon, without which the verse was unintelligible, to Prof. Kielhora, 
Read vada wash, or vadasva, 2 Metre, Indravajri. 
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87 tabi uttaratah — Gaüga(P)rapa-gali.yanrab? | “fnystah — vana-trikfüfaJÓ-vaja-nardi- 
vrikaha-sahita-sw- ` 

88 toh it Va(be)hubhirevvasuddhá ' dattá rêja bhis-Sagar-Adibhih | yeye yasya yadi 
bhêmistasya tasya tadi pa(pha)lam || I 

89 MahAdávi(vi-tathk-Abhyantara- Gahg-[A*Tkhya-vápi(pf) 11 


ABSTRAOT OF CONTENTS, 


Of the Mahdéréja Gunamahaérnava (TI.) (line 8), who adorned the family of the Gahgas 
(L 7), — who are of the Atréya gótra (i. 2); who, through the favour of the divine 
Gókargasvümin (L-4), established on the summit of the great mountain Mahéndre (1. 8), 
who is the father of all things animate and inanimate, and the sole architect for the constzuc- 
tion of the universe (1. 4), possess all the greatness of complete sovereignty resplendent with 
the single conoh-shell, the kettle-drum, ths pakchamahdiahda, the white umbrella, the golden 
chémara, and the excellent crest of a bull (vriskabha-Ufschkana) (L 6); and who are the kings 
of (the country of) Trikaliigs (L 7), — the son, the illustrious Vajrahastadéva (III) (1. 9), 
protected the earth for forty-four years. 

His son, king Gundama (I.) (L 10), governed it for three years. After that, his younger 
brother, K&márpavadóva (IV.) for thirty-five years, And his younger brother, Vinayaditya 
(L 11) for three years.. Then Vajrehaste (IV.) (L 12), the son of Kamarnava (IV.) reigned 
for thirty-five years; he presented to &pplicents a thousand elephants whose throats were 
trickling with rut. Then his eldest son, Xamarnavadéva (V.) (L 18), reigned for half s year, 
Then his younger brother, king Gunde (Gundama II.)9 (1. 14), for three years. And then his 
maternal half-brother, Kêmêrnava (VI.), for nineteen years. Then to Kamarnava (VI), from 
Vinsyamahád5yi, who was born in the Vaidumva™ family, there was born Vajrahasta (V.) 
(L 16), who struck back, with his sword, š most terrible thunderbolt, as it fell; he reigned for 
thirty-three years. Then his son, king Bêjaraja (l. 18), reigned for eight years. His chief 
queen (egremakisks) was BAjasundari (1. 20), the daughter of Rajéndrachdia, And she bore 
him a son, king Ohódagahga (l. 28) the sun of the collection of water.lilies which is the 
Gahgs family (1. 22), who was anointed king in the Saka year (L. 31) that is numbered 
by the Nandas (nine), the apertures of the body (nine), and the planets (nine), when 
the sun was standing with Kumbha, in the bright fortnight, on Saturday, joined with 
tho third lunar day, under the Róva: nakshatra, and during the Nriyugma lagna. . 

From tho city of Kalthganagare (1, 23), he, the most devout worshipper of the god 
MahSévara, the Paramabhajjdraka, the Méhéréjddhirdja, the supreme lord ‘of Trikalinga 
(L 24), the glorious Anantavarman, (otherwise called) Ohédagaigadéva (1. 25), being in good 
health, having called together all the cultivators, headed by the Amdtyas, in the Banimag : 
vishaya, issues à command :— , 

“ Be it known to you (l. 26) 39 — : O illustrious Permêdirija (1. 27),?! what hostile kings are 
able to croas the stream that is the edge of thy sharp sword, when in the battle-Beld it is 
eagerly thirsting to drink the tepid water which is the blood of inimical princes P say thou, 
(since nane other oan answer the question): straightway they are drowned in it, O thou mighty 


% In Monigr-Willismw Sanaktit Dictionary, vaara is given ss meaning '& oo-pariner, a co-heir.’ Here, however, 
it may pothapa bo s mistake for nandha, Lo. bondha. ika. ‘The preceding two syllablas, geli, may perhaps represent the 
“a valiant man, s hero. 
9 Here we should probably read iritéfa-rana, as in the precoding lins. 
x Metres, Blêka (Anuxhtubh). 
9 See page 163 above, note 11. 3 See pags 168 above, note 18. 


#% The POE bias Ode tresty age eS Mayan, " ko, in line S1 The intervening matter is 
by way of a pafenthesis, Introducing the the gran»ee, and giving 


8 The Western Vikramiditys VI, whee raga ended only abrat tan years before the time of 
this grant, bad the name of y bt he does not seem to be the mentioned in this parenthetical verse. 
At any Dd mame Of M eet doos ate cocut ka ton lietal known wives, who were seren in number 
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forest-fire for (conewming) the thicket that is the fotoas . of (thy) enemies | 2 tis (Permadi- 
rija’s) wife was she who had the namo of MAhkame- (1.80): “And their son is the illnstrions 
Ohàdagahga (1: $1). To him, Our trusty agent, Ohtdag&hge, the village named Sumnda’ 
(L 82), with the hamlet named Tistitig™.in the Semmags vishaya in tho Kaltda dôta, 
has been given- by Us, for the increase of the religious merit and fme of Our parents and of 
Ourself, in the Saka year (L 33) that is numbered by thé Bages (seven), the arrows (of 
Kamadéva) (five), the sky (nought) and thé moon (one) in the month of Vyisehika; 
including sll the water and dry land, froo from all resttiotions, and to-be enjóyed as long as ` 
the moon and sun may endure." 

The boundaries of this village (L 85) &re Oi the wap tbe cto qawas (ei) sapa 
Vebgithvilvastin ; on the south-east, the irrigation-well called Gafigavip!, and then (the village 
of) Dommikends; on the south, the bridge or causeway running along by. the wood called ' 
Trikfitavans; on the west, the bridge or causeway of the bá and bedars-plania; on the north, 

eee ete and eiue ee te Nei OS sus ond Shere are Ms 
fig-trce and a nendi-treo of the wood called Trikfiavsna (P) (1.87). 

Line 88 contains one of the customary benedickiye verses. And the record ends "with tho 
statement, in line 39, = wadi na aka Cor a UN Mn TR 
interior of the tank called Mahídávi-tesdks. : 


v 





SOME FURTHER OONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
OF GUJARAT. 


BY Q. BUHLER, Pr.D., LLD., OLE. 


Káyüvatüra. , 

In my article on the Bagumrá grant of Dadda IL, anta, Vol. XVIL p. 198, note 86, I 
objected to Dr. Bhagvinlàl Indrüjf's identifloation of K&y&vatéra with Kavi, because the latter 
town is called Kipikf in the Rajhtr inscription of Góvinda IV. I was, however, unable to offer 
a definite counter-proposal. I think I can now make up the deficiency, and show that 
K&yüvatüre is probebly the modern Karvin, a large village situated at the junction of the 
B. B. and O. I. and Dabhôt Railways in lat. 22° 8’ N. and long. 78° 10’ E. According to the 
Bombay Gasettesr, Vol. VIIL pp. 550-551, it is an ancient place of great sanctity, famous for 
its Paiva temples. The local MAhåtmya, the legends of which look modern and apocryphal, still 
retains the tradition that the name of the village is connected with Kaya. . It asserts that 
Kiryin is derived from Kiyavirêhan or Kiyfrahun (p. 19). Philological reasons make ib 
impossible to agree with these derivations. But it is very possible that the first syllable of the 
word Kitr-vin represents Kiyêyatira. For in Prikrit the latter would became Kàâvsåra, which 
in Gujartt! must be contracted to Kávir, and, on the analogy of Vajapedre-Vardla, Ritivake- | 
Råyi(måla), and go forth, might even become Kir. The termination vén has probably to be taken ` 
as the adjectival affix corresponding to Sanskrit eat. The whole name would thus mean ‘(the 
village). possessing the KAya-manifestetion.’ Now this appellation would suit particularly . 
well, because in Kirván the chief deity is Brahméévare-Mahidéva, which might also be called 
Kiyéévara, beoauso Ka and Brahman are synonyms. An ancient Wage, which, as the Gaseticer 
states, was found some years ago,‘shows how the name Brahméévare aróse. Its front part is 

“shaped into an image of Brahman with a small Vishnu on its head.” I may add that K&rvin 
is not very distant from the village of Bêmri where Jayahha IV. granted a fleld while 
encamped at Kiykvatára. 


ay In string ma tho canda on whish classed up the meaning of this Hees EE MEM 





Vamajhné ee MIELE Ii ii 
n to the constriction of the text, nie iei sive pei eee Har red same may bó taken 
eithsras rin, in Monier Witze i N 
= -kriys ; - in Monier- Barakrih Dictionary. 
u y see tote $8 above. . : 
æ- The meaning of Has $7, sabak apparent 
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The villages mentioned in the Ohaulukya grant No. 4. 


The Chaulukya grant No, & anis, Vol. VL p. 197, plate IL 11.8.4, disposes of two objects, (1) 
of the village of Bàrhpáváda in the Varvvi (read Vardhi) Pathaks, (2) of the piece of land “ out of 
the middle of the village at Séehadévati, (but) belonging to the village of Dódty&pütaks m tho 
"Gambhütá Psthaka" (tathá Gambküidpaihaké Sáskadfvaisgrdmamadhyát Dódiyd pdtabasatkabkmi- 
khada 1. Tho following lines 6-11 degoribe the boundaries of the village and of the piece of 
land. rg el Aga EN 5 aera YS 
Survey Map, Gujerát Series, yields the following results :— 


According to the inscription. I According lo. the map. 
0 tant nodi] 
bounded east by BAehadévata | 
: south { Pibobadt Phitchax 
x Hirsalspurs 3 Hasalpur vee Taluka]. 
» west [names lost] : 
BRinêlêya 2 ° 
; naris Ebbnbhis [pasa 
AdhiyivAdi Adiviri. I 
(8) Land in Sñshadórati ` f dero he 
s belonging to Dódiyüpiisks Dorit [E i 
Ii Indla. m 
bounded east ES Kálri- 
Vahichara Bechar [Map No. 78] 
» south Phfhohudji Phéchari. 
» west Bhat}irake- Béshadbyath a ee 
- „ north Dêdiyipêtaka . Dóriwári. .^ 


Though the Trigonometrioal Survey Map does not give dedu audis MS 
dêvatå, it still indiobtes their sites. For it marksabout a mile south of Dêriwêri a namoloss temple 
near a tank. This is the Bashadévata of our grant, as may bo recognised frem the two statements, 
1st, that it lay east of Bimpawiri ; 2nd, that it lay west of the land in Bashadévati, which itself 
lay south of Dôriwirå. Béshaddvati was, of course, a hamlet built close to the temple and lay just 
cast of ik The grantees of the village and tho piece of land were according to the grant, loc. of. ' 
Il. 5—6, the templos of Anal&évara and of Salakhandsvara in Salakhapepurs. The latter village 
is without a doubt the modern Sankhalpur in lat, 28° 9/ N. and long, 72° 4/ E, As happens 
frequently in Gujaràt words, two letters in this-case, w and J have been transposed. As regards 
` the districts named, the Vardhi Pathaka is the modern Vadhitr (sriddhidedra) which aocording 
to popular usage-is the name for the eastern coast of the Ran of Kachh, and -comprises 
parta of the Viraingim Tiluki, of the Gaixóvig! division of Kadi/and of Ridheapir. Our 
inscription shows that Sishpavida-Simpawitl lay on its eastern boundary. For DÓjiy&pitaka, 
Dériwkri and Stahadé~ati immediately to the east of Süpividi belénged to tho Gambhata 
Pathaka. The latter, therefore, corresponded with the eastern portion of the Vaddvli sub-divi- 
‘sion’ of the Kadi district. Aooording to the colophon of MS. 18, described in*Prof. Kielhorn's- 
_ Report of 1880-81, App. p. 11, it was a rather large district, containing one hundred and forty-four. 
villages (Gambhdtéchatufchavdrahsachhatapathakg). If tho village Chiharupalli . mentioned 
there, is identical with OhtroP in lat. 28° 21 N. and long. nuda (Trig. Survey Map. Guj. 
Ber. No. 78), it extended chiefly southwards. Its name appears to be derived from a village 
or town called Gambhüià, which is identical with ihe modern G&Ambhu, jusb.south-eus of 
, Vhdkii in lat, 23° 86^ N. and long - 79° 14/ R. . The names,correspond exactly according to, tho 
> NAN ea KE NGE AN Da, c s 


1 This is a mis-spelling for Indil&, which fo-m oacurs in grani No, 3. » E 
2 The names agree exactly, bub there may have boen anoibar Ohâral wich has disappeared. i 
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e prinoiples of Gujsqd Shonetiós- and itis SEL a cousiderabla-plaos with 1818 inkabitents 


^ according: to, the Trig. Burv. Map. This Gambhiité-Gambhu is; of ogurne, the place ‘where 

; wrote his Achérdadgafted, ante, Vol. KV. p.188.. Mr. Fleet's suggestion, loo. 
cit, that, Garihhêti, might possibly. be Cambay, appears to me üntenable also for other reasons. 
For the word Gambhûtå ' can naver be corrupted to Cambay. Moreover, the-oorrect name of 
Cambay-is Khambhiyat; and the: Prakyit form.is-Khambhaittha, derived from Skambhattrtha, 
The latter is à synonym for ‘Stambhatirths, ‘thé usual ga name of Oambay m the 
“Prabandhas and the inscriptions. i 


NY The villages mentioned in tho Ohaulukya grant No. 10. 


. In the Chàalukya grant No. 10, anis, Vol. VI. p. 2088, Tribhuvanspáls, joa to 
the Baitrágára in the Talapada of Mifla,? (1), the village of Bhárhahara in the Vishaya 
. Pathaka (plate L. 1. 13); and (2), the village of Rajapurt in the Dundiht Pathaks (plate T. L. 18). 
| The boundaries of. the two villages.arb described with great accuracy oh -plato If. IL 8-9. Nearly 
all the places named thore are found on Nos. 76 and 78 of the Trig. Survey Map, Gujarat Series, 
A comparison of Wal anana ae eee re ootnalities on the maps, gives the 
following resulta —- 


- 


Aocording to the insoription, . According to the map No, 78. 
lat. 28° 51^ N. 
Bhihshars > . Bhikhar 
(D : ; à I n 72° 28 E. , 
< "i Disayaja ^ - iur 
— KumM > n { L. 77 
T ind ` ; Tarabh ' 
, fArakhaura = ’ Aithür* 
ZEE { Urbjha "uod Unjhw — 
. 0 fUmjà `. > . Unjha 
» north. Diseyaja i 1 Disaj. ` E 
Kimball Kimbli peri ml. 
; : . pe 19' N. Map 
Külàva[sána] š ' Jhulhsan- TMap NG. 61: 
bounded east b 
d { Dathgarand - Ll Dángarwa 4 
. Chamdivasana Chardsan l 
á iouth-east | Indrivada A Idarid 
a south Ahbrini . ° . Iring 
Birashvi Barsib ' 
n est a E - : 
: T aye 3 4 Nandásan i = 
‘Uritatya í Utws - ` N 
; d north-west | EO Barst 
I » north Namndivasapa ` Nandámn 
north-éesb Kufyale Kiél. 


I may add that Kuralt probably exists. The map; No. 4, on which ib bus io stand, is. 
at present tot accessible to me. I suspect that there is a mistake in one of the two named, Küliva- 
[sana] and Jhulasan, which do not properly correspond. Possibly the sign on the inscription ` 
has been. misread, ee Aia agak i of we scoond and third letters ought to ` 
be noted. s 

The results show that the Vishays Pathake iusiuded the disicicta Mem of Sidhpnr, 
Eoo Denn ud Des ER Tio menikah the Arah name clics tha of 
the second I am unable to explain. Í 


3 As the chief prisa in Mapdalt-Mandsl (plate IT. Hne. 18) ix made the cu ETT 
probably lay close to tho latter town.. ` 4 The correct name is Athôr, see Bombay Gassttser, VoL VIIL p. 619. 
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SIRPUR STONE INSCRIPTION OF SIVAGUPTA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GÖTTINGEN. 

This inscription, which, at Mr. Fleet's request, I edit from rubbings supplied by General Sir 
A. Cunningham, was discovered in 1874 by Mr. Beglar,! aba temple of the village of Sirpur, 
— or Bripura, as it is called in the insoription-itself, — about forty miles east by north from 
Báypur, in the Central Provinces; and an account of it, acoompanied by a photo-xinoograph,? 
wus given by Sir A. Ounningham, in Archaol. Survey of India, Vol. XVII. pp. 25-26, and 
Plate xvii. A. When first discovered, and when the rubbings were taken, it was complete; 
according to Sir A. Cunningham, m 1881 the upper proper right oorner of the stone had 
Subsequently peeled off, carrying away the beginning of each of the first three lines. I 

The inscription contains 17 lines. The writing covers a space of about 1317 broad by 
144”! high, and was, at the time when the rubbings were taken, in & fair state of preservation; 
Judging from the rubbings, about ten aksharas were even then almost completely effaced; but 
every one of these can be readily supplied, so that the actual reading of the inscription, in my 
opinion, does not admit of any doubt whatever. Tho sise of the letters is between $” and |^ 
The characters belong to the northern class of alphabets ; they resemble those of the GhÜsrávrá 
inscription, of whioh g photo-lithograph is given ante, Vol, XVIL p. 810, and may be referred to 
about the eighth or ninth century A. D. The language is Sanskrit; and, excepting the intro- ; 
ductory bh namak Sivdya, the inscription, composed by Kyishpanandin, the son of Dévanandin, 
is in verse. In respect of orthography, I have only to note that b throughout is denoted by 
the sign for v. 

The proper object of the inscription is, to record that two persons, named Nigadéva 
and Kééava, subjects ofa prince Bivagupta, assigned certain funds for providing garlands of 
flowers for the worship of Siva at the town of Sripura. And, by way of introduction, it is 
stated that Sivagupta, also styled Bálirjuno, was a son of Harshagupta, the son of Ohandra- 
gupta, who was a son of Nannadóva, also called Nanné$vara, the son of Indrabala, who waa a 
son of the prince Udayana, of the family of Sasadhara, ‘the Moon,’ £e. of tho lunar race ; 
not, as has been stated elsewhere, in consequence of a misreading, ‘of the race of Savaras’ or 
‘of the Savara lineage.’ Considering the promise given by Mr. Fleet in Corpus Insor. Ind. 
VoL III. p. 294, I will only state here that, of these princes, Indrabela and Nahnnadéva are. 
clearly the two chieftains who sre mentioned. in line 16 of the R&jim Copper-plate Inscription 
of Tivaradéva, ib. p. 295. 

The inscription is not dated, but it may, as intimated sbove, on pelmographical grounds, 
be referred to the eighth or ninth century A.D. And this, too, is the time to which, on the 
grounds of language and style, I would assign the copper-plate grant of Tivaradóva. I am, at 
any rate, convinced that neither insoription can be older than A.D. 700. 

In Archaol. Survey of India, Vol. XVII. Plates xviii B~, and xix. O.D. Sir À, Cunningham. 
has given photo-zincographie copies of three other (fragmentary) inscriptions from Birpur, 
the characters of which olosely resemble those of the present insoription, and which also are 
undated. Of these, the inscription B. has the name of Bivagupta in line 11; and O., the name 
of HarsHagupte, which was followed by that of his son Bi[vagupta] in line 4, and also. 
the name of Bripuri, in line 8; as has been pointed out already by Sir A. Onnningham. I 
cannot attempt to edit these inscriptions from the published photo-xincographs. 

, - THXT. 

1 Om  namah Bivêya d — Páyid'eMlingità — yushmineks[pths]-m£&ohakn-róchishá | 
Sarhbhé[rebha ]*- 
1 tasa sas Bakung bios VIL. p. 180. 
Pand spoilt, nab i end ot lina 5 aa Beta ef saka dhandameyah E 


to latian ac git deua ore me are not 
3 From the rubbings. i Mynronsed bys aj mbok. Lue: mna a ANG here, and khroughout. 
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3 mmAhgariganya — chohhiykkri[shpà . ta]'nu-chohhavrih n — Astd=Udayand nima | 


nyipah [Ba]'- , 
8 tadhar-anvayah | abhüdeValabhidi tulyasetasmtd-Indrava(ba)lð va(ba)lt u Tatah 
brt- 
á Wannadövo-bhtä-abhimina-mahtäsya} 1 párgpgiih - Nannêkvar-tkhyô —ysé-chakár- 
dfr]vv[th Bi ?]- 
viayaib |} Ohandraguptó bDhuvó gôpiå tasya jaji suttttamch | tatalh] 
6 írt- ari E " Tasy=kjanishi=ñgahta- 


-7 Htvaguptó mahtpatih | — dhanur-vvijfáne-mukhyÓ yah khyátó Vacbajle- 
8 rfundkhysy& n — Byín&measilasià — samkhyó — kpitvà yah —— kare-sahgin[hh] | 
es s Pi matta-mütàüga-mauktikaih || ^ Yasya nirjjitya nirjjitya 
itye “iva  siyakaib|  ([vyujlsthitah — rtijakam=iva siraipameorppayaki 
` 12 Bmarab it Thsya bhitya.[vi)éshümeti ` Nügadóvó  drijêttamah | Ksavaéecha 
12 ,kal-dagró  vyagrah sukpite-karmmabhib à “Tibhyki sembhíáya sådhubhyåh griht 
18 två ‘vitte-vistaraih | sarvva-Hripura-vásibhyó málikébhyasseTrisüliné i Kri- 
14. [tsna]?-kilvisha-viglmiya Kashj-dpet-pratighhtind 1 purusha-pramágar dattam [ku]|su- 
15 giae de anang rin nu Étadeà ` mêdini-nêfid-Ambd-ênmada-ehatpadam | asta 
16: shatpada-kagthasya Srikagfhasyetrohohank-ksité [H] Prabastim-atanêd-êtiia — vaidya- 
17 &t-Dévanandinab | — é&f-Kjpiahganandt — tanayÓ `. naya-pransaya-këtangrh i 
TRANSLATION. 
L^ ene Om | Adoration to Riva ! , 
: (L. 1.)—May the hue of the body of 'Bambhn, who covers himself with sales, guard you,— | 
FEMA METTE a ag AMT sa PUE lustre of (Ae) 
neck ! 

(L. Sce wan, ot tha family'of tho Moon, à pons named Udayang. From -him 
sprang the mighty Indrabala, ‘equal to the desiroyer!* of Vala. From him sprang ihe illus 
trious Nannadóva, thé possessor. of self-reliance ; who, called ‘Nanna, the lord,' filled the 
earth with ‘temples of (the lord) Siva, As his most excellent son, there was born Chandre-: 
gupta, a protector of the earth; (esd) from him sprang the illustrious Harshagupta, s cause of 
joy to the world, To‘him was born the lord of the earth, Bivagupta, fond of war; who, fare- 
most in the knowledge of the bow, is famous under the appellation of Balarjune ;4 who m 
battle, holding the dusky creeper-like sword in his hand, decorates it, like a mistress, with the 
pearls (struck out of the frontal globes) of infuriated elephania; (and) to whom the god of love, 
ike a good adherent, hands over the women-folk, having ropeetedly conquered them with (kis) ` 
arrows, like unto the lawless kings (subdued by his master Sicagupta). š 

(1. 11.)— His devoted servant is Nigadêya, a distinguished twice-born; end Kêbava, highly 
peofcient in the arts (end) zealous in the performance of good deeds. These"two good men 
together have given four garlands of flowers, of the measure of (the height of) a man, to the ` 
bearer of the trident, who takes away all sin (end) oountergois misery and-misfortune, having 
obtained them for abundani money from all! the gardeners dwelling at Bripurs. Until the 


ee ee completaly ere 
: T This akshaea is faintly visible, bui sufücleniy clear to enable me to say thet ti is ka, and bears no reserahlance 
ha oh he pti amma daana aan, ad Te second akskara of following line, too, is 
distinetly dha, and cannot pomibly read va (or ba). ` 


, Bie Indra.” ü A (RUD a wasispi wiñarik Manna kas na akak, 

7 Or Nenntérara. - B Ce. the young Arfuna; Arjuna was famous as an aroher. 

X In connection with the verse in line 18-16, I understand this to mean thai they provided funda for aaye 
decorzking the idol of Siva with four garlands, or made s paymant to thas effook to the gardeners of firtpure. 

Wie Siva, - 3 I sake the word sarwa of the text to refir to mdlibsbager, 


2 
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destruction of the earth, may these (garlands), the fragranos of which intoxioates the bees, servo 
for the worship of Brikaniha, whose neck is (black) like a bee! 

(L. 16.) — The illustrious Krishganandin, a home of prudenoe and kindness, the son of the 
Hiasiriéus Dévanandio, the phypioian, H has oo pad thin enlogy, 











WEBER'S SAORED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATHD BY DE. HERBERT WEE SMYTH, 
(Ooniinusd from Yol. XVII. p. 945). 


: 7. kudlaparibhisiyam ^bhisi V, kuéileparibhishd, with 80 vv.; sarvd jisdh subhoishinah. 

8. viriyam -with 26 vv.;.of bála and of pamdiya; in v. 25 buddhih in a good sense = 
jndtatativds. 

. 9. dhammó with 86 vv. ; in v. 1 méhasfna maimayá, brákmanéna matimatd referred by the 
Schol, to Vira. It concludes: gÜrevámi ya savvdni nivvdnash sexidkaf muni iti bmi [264]. 

10. eamfhf, samádhi, with 24 vv. ; ib concludes: ab jtoiam 00 marand "b hkcahkMi charejjá 
bhikkkú valagd eimukko Hç bmi; in place of valagd we find in 12,33 19,5, where the samo 
conclusion recurs: valayü, and in the schol. valayam is explained by bAdvevalaymk, máyd, 
stAsdrah. If this reading is correct, perhaps Védio valaga might be thought of.3 

. maggó, márge, with 86 vv.; in v, 1 mdAhanéna maiinaiá as in 9, 1. 

12, samÜsaragam, samava’, with 22 vv.; bumdrgatydgah; four samasassroné£mi perattr. 
Iabdbhyupagamasamükarüpém, i.o. the 180 hiriyávái etc. (soe p. 259, 266). 

18. puniri anih pa eee ika or ya also): chattahsé, dhittihid, 
bhatiakijjam ; avitaka (4v.), with 28 vv. ; samyakckariiram. 

14. gartha (gaudhó V), grantha, with 27 vv.; graxtkas dhanddihash iyakivd. . . 

15. jam-alam, yam atitam (according to the opening words), or 4dánfyash ; with 25 vv, 

16. gah or githkshOdasakamh 3 despite this name, a prose explanation of the names 
måhaņa, samans, bhikkhu, niggamths and their identical signification (#kériha). 


b. Second srutaskandha, 


1. puthdart, riyah V, pundartka4 Comparison of the bhikkhu with a lotus flower in 
the middle of a pond; it begins (see above, p` 248) : sumh må dusmh, nash bhagavayd [265] 
Scam akhhdyam: ika bhalu pohdaryya nimaš ajjhayané, tassa nah ayah ajihé pannatis. This 
introductory formula, the second part of which oocurs again in a&ga 6 et seg., is Peed maku 
corresponding modification in ajjÀ..2—4. Al four ejjh. are in prose. 

2, kiriyAthdgath, of the 12 or 13 kriydsthéng, 

8. #hiraparinni, °pariji4. In the schol. a variant of the scholars of Nagfrjuna is adduced 
with the words Nigirjun!(y&)s tu patfhaiti. Nágejjwzaeóyaga, or ?^méyarie, marin, is men- 
tioned with great honour in the opening of the Naadf and of the Av. in the list of teachers 
v. 89, 40, 45, and in fact as separated by three gradations merely — Bhüsdinna, Lóhiohohg and 
Düsageni — from the author himself, whom the scholiast calla Dévavichaka == Dévarddhigani, 
` Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 15n. 

4. pachchakkhtnakiriyt, pratyikhyinakriyt, — 

b. in 8, Av. V. agagárezh (^rasuya S.) ; here however correctly ap&yürasutam, anåchåraśru- 
tam, in 84 vv. ; it opens as follows: &díya baibbhachéram cha fsupannd (Éénprajfab panditah) 
imah charath | assit (asmin) dhammé apky&ram n'Ayareyyá kayå i vi il 

6. Addaijjam, Árdrakfyam, in 55 rv. A sermon of Ardraka, the son of š merchant 
who, &ocording to the soholigat, from the sight of & picture of Jina sent to him as a debt of 








Y Or, simply, ‘ the learned.’ 3 måkabsıh sezhdadhyit. 

3 of. also the manner of death pasi rum kusa lapa nd xp. L 70. “death by magio arta?’ Litele can be made out of 
ina commentaries: Bee the excellent of Leumann which reaches me, May 1863, while these sheets are in 

press. 


3 gtthiahdjasikhyach shidefem adhyayanam, In V.: gdkás!lasagó admagad. $ of. cra 6, 1, 19. 
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gratitude by Abhsyakumira (the son of the king Srêgika of Rajagriha), obtained jdiismeragam 
and turned to pravrajyd so as to receive the pratySkabuddia dignity, eto. The sermon appears 
to be addressed to Gdéfla. In the last verso: buddhasec £ndá imah samáéhuh (tativajhasya 
ári-Virasya bjadyém . .), buddha is used directly as a name of Vira [260]. 

7. Nalamdaijjam, °da V., Nklamdiyam,š in prose; Éér&vakavidhih). Legend of Udaya 
(Udakz) Pàjhál&putta Mêtajja,! a Piskvaohohijja, Párévipetylya, ie. scholar, or follower of 
Páréva, whom the bkagavas Goyams (Indrabhüti) leads to Mahfvira, after he has heard the 
same from the Kwndáraeutisyd (Kumiraputriya), náma samaná mggaskthd. Udaya thus* leaves the 
chkujjima dhamma of Piriva and accepts the pazhchamahavvaiyam sapedikkamanath dhammam 
of Mahavira. 

š The table of contents in ešga 4 (or Nandi) is as follows : — kim tarh sêyagadé P? styagaqa 

pith sasamayi shijjarmti parasamayå s. sasamayaparasamayi s., jlvà e. ajiva.s. jivajiva s. 1890 
n. alógó s. ibgildg6 a. ;!° süyagadà nam airian puus piv dare eh ra dui jara badhan b 
kkhfvasápi peyatthà síijjeti; se&mapüpam achirakflapavvaiydpath kusamayamÓhamatimÓ- 
hiyåņah —samdébsjiya-sehajabuddhi-parig&ma-samsaiyàgam!3 piávakaramalipamaigunavie0hgoa- 
ttharh, aalyasea kiriykvkisayassa, chafirdsid akiriyAvüfoaih, sattatih!ó &nn&piyavàfosih, vattlsdd 
végaiyavitgam, tipharh tésatfhÁgarh annaditthiyal!® eaydnath bühar!é [267] kichchà aasamad 
thivijjai 15 n4 ghdit&hiaznta!t vayand nissêram sufihu darissyamté vivihavi peramasab- 
bháva-gugsvisih& mêkkhapahêdhragil? udéré &annipatam'amdhakéraduggósu divabhüyá sêpigi 
chive siddhisugaigharuttemaase!* nikkhbbhapippakampasnttattha,) 

I have before me the commentary of Harshakule,® from the Tapdgacha. It was composed 
* çershá 1588," but not after Vira, but after Vikrama, ie. A.D. 1527.9 The origin of the 
Tapágacka dates from Vira, 1755. 

III. The third sfgath, thênam sthángm; an enumeration arranged in categories designed 
for the instruction of the more advanced and in fact for the eighth year of their instruction.™ 
The categories comprise succersively subjects or conceptions conceived as one, two, and so on 
up to ten. Henoe the whole text consists of 10 ajjkayana, which are called Skasthdna, deisthéna, 
eto.; ajjk. 2—4 each contain 4 udd., ajjh. 5 three «dd , the rest of the ays. have no such 
sub-division, and exist as égasardai (V) of one udd. each. 

From the miscellaneous oontents of this compendium I extract the following: — the 
nakskatras : add&, ohittd, sdh [268] are designated as fgatdré, and then the number of the stars of 
the other nakshairas is enumerated.” In an enumeration of the divisions of time in 2, 4 — beginning 


with doaliy4 and reaching to slsapahdliya,™ pallóvama, ságarósama, sappi, wssappisí — the 


1 Named from N landi, a suburb (? báiril) of Rijagriha. 
Foch penegak poitrine ipid 
3 lan daraka nda for Mêrkrya — see abore, p. 235. 


4dáryagótréna sohoL ; I oon 
Mori te Papa an tie tenth scholas of Makini ; soe seo Hêm. 


° s. Bhagsvaél 8, 185 and Jacobi, ante, Vol IX. p. 180. 


ngepang ar asa oe ke ain ek 

1 In N. first read 155 albé, D ra mere 
tho following kan if yo tei aeh et ba sins B s ee E a tach edie 
Pram dira AE ov eage 1,1. : 

11 Hvájf? to visbhanakškham is omitted by N 13 parhdAhajaths cha yè 

u N x 3 yijjarhii N 

1$ hink” eto. omitted in N. TT mõkshapaihirakiraks. x 

D sica chi’rthaé cha niryukil-bhiehys-sarbgraber!-vrithi-chfry!-parhfikidirtins iti sůtricthah. 

© We have a commentary to the fourth painaa bya certain 

© The statements in reference to at the end in agreement with Dharmasigara's Gwroiwulf of 
Tepigacka, of tko mombers of which 44, 52-57 Esa) jagaa ya pê ao iat beimaan 6) and bd e Jai akaw 


Grassi is referred io. Boe KL p. $7 sb. 


s iaire — bbavyamya — méókahlübbiléehinah teenie as cm “aha razraha prambyapoa rrajyé- 
perykyseyai va sttizašo 'pi sthinikhçgs:h dêyam, Abha, 5 see PDA. ` 
533 Bee my treatise on the sak 2. 351. Tud Siud: pe ie Wa reroll iie sokol Fa Ia PA 
series of. Bhag. 1, names of ihe nekshatres a in 
ere v Theniitin bla aga oi. MT The tno of the akibudhnye is (2, 3 appear Ne eu Ge 
= A number of 194 places | tasyish chaéurnavatyadbikech szhkasthknašata:h bharati. 
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peor maranana ran IPM NIE TR TIERE SUME SENSE KANTAKA. MA Aan sos. Mae RE E "SCR ESSA CGP BEETS OI NANG E AE M V ET AA E MD RO namang Nan, Vott ae ITE 
yaga is inserted between the year and the oentury as intermediate gradation and the qnin- 
quennial yugam is thereby still used aa a means of calculation. On the other hand, we have 
here the same enormous extension of periods of time, which we find’in «péigg 6 (Jambul 
dfoapennatti), and in the ÁAwwyógadodrasútra; soo Bhagav. 1, 427,5 though the latter works 
contain some modifications not present here. The existance of the above-mentioned wpdiga 
is farthermore recognised directly in 4,1: ohattéri pannatitu abgabahiriydu pak(nattdx), 
tah (jakk): chahdapamsaHt, sirapannatit, Javibuddtoapannatit, dlvasdgarcpannati, The 
three panuatits, which are here mentioned in addition, ocour again in 8,1: tad pannattt. 
kidam ahijjedti, tah: chahdapanzattt, sürapannatit, dísasdgarapasati, Here and in 
4, 1, are found the titles of wpáága 7, b, 6, in 3,4 those of wp. 7, 5; to which in both 
cases tho dívasd? is joined, which, though not an independent ember of the Siddhanta, 
appears however as s section of the third wpéaga. That we have here to deal with the spdayas 
respectively named so and not merely [269] with homonymous doctrines, is proved by one cir- 
cumstanoe especially; that besides the above-mentioned enumeration of the periods of time, the 
abhijit series of the nakshatras, which belongs to these works, is hero already known — seo ajjh. 7 
near ibo end, And even if the direct mention of wpéága texts is in this case doubtful because 
suoh mention in the sàgas does not occur in the text, but in the insertions at the hand of 
the redactor, in this case the designation (in 4,1) of the four texts as sizaldhiriye is so 
dintinob and so points to their actual existence apart from the angas, that all doubts are put at 
rest. How far tho existing texts of upáAga 7, 5, 6, are meant by this, is, as we shall soon see, 
still an open question. One circumstance is worthy of note:— the order of names here is 
jab kom Ht of lia ma ng kaeka and the fourth name is equivalent merely to & part of 
the third wsdága and not to tho xpdaze itself. 

Woe find in chapter 10 s second and more important statement or mention of texts existing 
apart from the ages. In that chapter are specified not merely the names [270] of ten desiw 
(i-s. texts containing ten ajjhayaeas), but also the names of each of the 10 ajjk. Among these 
are the names of four eagas (7 — 10), references to a fifth (11), and the name of the fourth 
chhédasiira; the other foar names have in our Siddhdnta no place wantya: (asmákam apratizah, 
Abh. fol. 28ba). 

At tho head stand the kammavivagadasdu; by this name the eleventh anga is meant 
— oiedgassf, vipdkairaiam; it contains, however not merely 10 but 20 qjk.; and the names 
adduced here as being those of the ten ajjk. are found only in part in ašga 11.- Two 
of them, at least, sre exactly the same (l, 4) and three partly so (6—8); so that we 
cannot gainsay that there is some connection’? between these dasés and aga 11. The 
names of the ten gjjh. here are: Miy&puttó,9 Guttasd, ade, Sagade ‘tid var®! | mdhand, 
Nashdisñn823 ya, Sorio? ya, Udumbard | sehassuddáé dmalas kumdré Léchal 'ti yal. It is well 
to be noted that in aàga 4 (Š g) too a text entitled kammaviedya is mentioned, [271] though 
43 ajh. are ascribed to it;and in the Kelpasétra Jinachar. ($ 147) 55 ajjh. are attributed to the 
phesphalavicdydis alone : this was a subject which invited repeated working over! 

The titles of akgas 7 — 9 appear as dasiu 2 — 4; and complete agreement exists in reference 





9! According to Leumann’s communication this ooours also in añga 5,5,1. 6,7, 25, 6. 
9 mabdnakkhatts path tar: abhitiHyê pam satta nakkhettá Ami pam ka i abhti, sarapi, 


saitatkré 
dhapilihi, sattabhiesyd, uttarsbhaddavayA, révati; aasiniyicdiyl parh «atta nakkhatti 
emi. Mo Regis Sa suum add&, punavrast; posti satta nakkbatià a 
NCC E E LA RE E KE ee 


9 Abh. identifies them directly with the 4 dem Saya the eleventh anja and roprosents tho names 
and the contents of the single 10 adhy. as all in harmony with the contente of the 10 y. found there. 


9. Mrig, wife of Vijaya, king of the city Mngagrima. 
99 gis triaitavdn iti Ghirdah . . idem ava chi 'Jjutaka nmn Vipdkefrute vjflitakam uchyaté. 
96 of. ahga 6, 1, 3,; kukkupidyantkavidhimdakabhimdavyavabirips ..; Vipükzérut ohA 'bhaggaalios it! ‘dam 


R bakatam Hii chi 'parsih. D Vipikafroté che Narhdivardhanah rüya, = Saurike. 
34 sahasenddAA A (with À fallen out) sehosuddéhé B: sahaså skazmid uddiheh prakrishió Gabel sabamêgkh vá 
*ddiibab Ámalaé ti rakrutêr lajrutir ity dmarekah samastyêna mårir . 
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to the uvđsagadasdu (a Aga 7), even as regards the names of the ten ajjhayanas. The eighth and 
ninth añga, the eAtagadadasás and the asuttaróvavdiiyadasdu have here however only ten qh, 
allotted them, whereas in the Siddhénia they have 93 or 88. The names of the ten ot. are for 
akéagadad : Nam! Mayathgé Somiló Himagutté5* Sudathsaps chéra) Jamil! ya Bhagal! ya 
Kirkemmé Pillatà ti yai PL016 ArbeWhaputté* ya êm (évam) 844 dasa âhiyå || Among these T 
can discover babone name, Bhagdit, which shows any connection with ašga 8, ¿s (Mayáülf) ; or 
perhaps we may extend the number to two names connected with 9, s, 4,s Pellat, Rámaputtë. 
Tho names of the ten ajjh. of the ami” are, IsidAsê ya Dhanné ya Sunskkhatté kattitë (K&rttika) 
ti ya 1 SamdhAgó Silibhaddé ya Anamdé Téyalf” ti ya | Dasannabhaddé Aimuttá &m 648 dasa l 
hiya || Among these there are at least three names which reour in aaga 9, a 1-3 

It is perfectly manifest that the author of adga 8 possessed entirely different texts of agas 
8, 9, than those in our possession. The same holds good in the case of anga 4, «moe it asoribe 
to these aagas only ten ajh. each. See below. The means made use of by Abhayadéva to 
reconcile this discrepancy are very simple. He says, on aga 8, after [272] recognising the 
fact of the discrepancy : — tai wüchanéitardpfkshayént Chdnt P) ‘méni’ ii sckbhévay£md, 
navajanmkıhtaram apfkshayas ‘dnt bhaviskyasil 'i5 véchyau, janmdsiardath iairá 'nabkidkty’ 
mánaivád iti — and likewise on a&ga 9:-tad foam thd 'pi vdchandthtardpskshayd adhyayanavi- 
bhdga «hid, na punar upalabyaménaváchanépékshayi 'ii. His statements in reference to the , 


stories themselves are given with tolerable detail on alga 9. 

. As the fifth member of the ten dasin the &yüáradasáu are enumerated. The names cited 
for the ten ajjh. belonging to these are identical with those of chhSdantira À. This therefore 
proves that the latter is to be understood by the Ayáradasiu. 

(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Bh&nd&rkar's Second Report is a worthy 
successor of the first. It shows the most con- 
sojentious devotion to the Search, and.is full of 
| instructive and interesting matter. The begin- 
ning describes the results of a journey to Anhil- 
vid-Patan (this, not P&than, is, p. 1 note, the 
correct spelling), which Dr. BhángArkar under. 
took m 1888 together with Professor A. V. Kath- 
vAte of Ahmad&bád. The two scholars visited the 
old Jaina Bhangárs, which I saw in 1875 and 
1870, and obtained access to some hitherto un- 
known important Bidhmanical libraries. In the 
Bhagdárs they found at least something to glean, 
though most of the works, which Dr. Bh&ndirkar 
enumerates as inspected, are represented by one 
or several copies in the earlier portions of the 
Deccan College collection. To these books, known 
already some yoars ago and partly copied for 
Government from the Páten MSS., belong the 
important Vyutpaitid{pibd, the Prémdgamatjart, 


the Vifayaprasasti, the Béshasamgraha, the 
Kwndrapdlackaritas of Jihamandana and, if I 
mistake not, of Jayasirnhastri, the Saseatitarba. 
tikd, the Aptamfmdshedlasiiara,and tho Kdvyabal- 
palaidvriti. Among the new finds, on the other 
hand, may be mentioned as particularly valuable 
a good old copy of the rare Kíriibaumudt and a 
mutilated Abkilaskitaohintdmami. Dr. Bhindarkar 
had also made a catalogue of the Bhandár of the 
Tapågachha and prints it in Appendix J. Another 
copy, which I had prepared in 1875, ought to be in 
the Deocan College. I did not print it, because 


‘the descriptions of the books are too imperfect. 


I merely marked certain books which Pandit 
Néruéathker examined, and some of whioh, e. g. 
the Vijayeprasasti, and the Narandrdyandsanda- 
kdvya by Vasantapála, recte Vastupéla, I then had 
copied, and included in the collection of 1875-77. 
Among the Bréhmazioal libraries discovered at 
Pitan by Dr. Bhápjárkar, that of Jasvantrti 
Géópálrüi seems to be the most important, as 
it contains six of the, in Western India, rare 
Bamhitàs of the Bhigavate-Pafichardtra sect. 








me BRámapuira, with tho Digamberas, see the Tativirihasártiika m Prof. Peterson's Second Report, p. 157. Also 
the existant Bvét&mbera text presenta Rémaputte, seo below p. 534. —L. 

wé Thus B. Ávwvüddha? A. With the Digambaras we find (L o.) Yamak kavalike-Nishkambela- Pal’. 
Å In some better MB. the first name might turn oub to be Yamilt and in ihe second some name 


oorrespon to Bhagáli may be hidden.—L. 


Taitalisnte iti Mh $,1,1 i ni’ " 
= MAD e a (anga 6,1, 14) frèyaté ss, yeh, tasya siddhigamanairavaplt. We 


have hare in all pro 


Jum, 1889.) 





Dr. Bhándárkar's important new -views on the 
doctrines and the age of the BhAgavatas will 
be noticed below. His discoveries make it desir- 
able that all the sacred works of the sect 
should be oolleoted and be carefully studied. 
I would recommend that copies of those not yet 
procured should be obtained from the Bárasvata 
Bhêngêgêra of the Mahár&ja of Mysore (see Dr. 
Kielhorn’s Supplementary Oatalogue). The great 
Bhigavata Maph at Mulhér in Khindésh, which I 
have never been able to visit, might also be tried. 

Two MSS. acquired at Patan, a oopy of Halt 
yudha's Kavirakasya and a curious fragment of a 
brief history of Gujarêt from the beginning of the 
Chá&phkaga dynasty down to the reign of Aurang- 
zob, induce Dr. Bhándárkar to offer some histori- 
og] remarks. With respeot to the former work 
he maintains, in my opinion correctly, that it was 
written during the reign, not of Krishnarfya of 
Vijayanagara, but of an older Råshprakůpa prince, 
called Krishna. The verses printed in App. IIL 
are found in all MSS. from Bombay and Gujarát, 
and ooqur also in a oopy of my private collection, 
(now in the India Office Library), which is socom- 
panied by the commentary of one Revidha-man. 
The Dekhant text, which leaves out the name of 
the Báshyjraküjas, is, as Dr. Bhándürkar shows, 
not worth much. I also agree with Dr. Bhíndar- 
kar in believing it probable that the Abhidhdnc- 
raiuamdld has been written by the author of the 
Kavirahasyo. It is an ancient Késha, as it is 
quoted by Hémachandra and his pupil Mah4ndra, 
and probably has been used by Yidavaprakisa 
for his Vatjayantt about 1000 A.D. Which of the 
three Réashtrakita Krishnarfjas is the theme of 
Hal&yudha's laudation, cannot be determined for 
the present. It may have been Krishnaréja L, 
as Dr. Bhandarkar thinks, but there is no proof 
for the aseertion. The Kavirahasya is, however, 
certainly more than 900 years old. 

A ful acoount of the contents of the histori. 
cal fragment is given in pp. 9:14 and App. 
I. L, The piese is certainly very interesting. 
But I doubt taat it deserves the great oon- 
fidence which Dr. Bhêngêrkar places jn it. 
Among its dates and statements which we can 
control, there are numerous errors. In the Hindu 
period the dates of Kumárapála and MAlarkja IL 
are, as Dr. Bhandarkar admits, very much out. 
Tis assertion, too, that Kumárapála's mother was 
„A wister of Siddharija-Jayasimha is incredible. 
TribhuvanapAla, the father of Kumêrapêla, was 
Jayasithha’s second cousin. Hence a marriage 
with the sister of the latter would hnve bean 
opposed to the sacred law ami ty the vustom of 
the R&jputs, who all practice exogamy and are 
vary strict in this respect. Jinamandana's state- 
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ment in the Kumárapdlaokarita, that the mother 
of his hero was a Kafmirian princess, is more 
plausible. In the statements on the Muhammadan 
period there are a number of very bed errors. 
Mud&par (Muzaffar) began to reign, not in V. B. 
1418 or 1861-62 A.D., but in A. D.; Ahimud 
(Ahmad L), not in V.S. 1438 or 1370-80 AD., but 
in 1412 A.D. The reigns of Sult&n Muhammad from 
1443 A.D. and of Kutb from 1451 A.D. have been 
left out. Déud Shah did not reign 86 years from 


. V. B. 1488 or 1411-12 A.D., but for seven days in 


1459 A.D, Under these ciroumstances I cannot 
consider the new document more trustworthy 
than the Vichdraéréni of Mérutmiga, for my 
reliance on which Dr. Bhángárkar blames me- 
The text of the l&tter work no doubt contains 
mistakes hich are due to clerical errors in the 
original of the bed copies of the Government and 


“Bhat D&jis oe"heotions. (Thirteen or fourteen 


years ago I saw a really good copy at Barbdà, but 
oould not obtain it) But late researches have 
oonvinoed me that the mistakes are not az formid- 
able, as I formerly thought, and as Dr. Bhángár- 
kar holds, Iam now able to prove that an old 
tradition existed, which asserted the existance of 
eighi Ohkpóikata kings, and aswigned a long 
reign to the last of them.  Henoe I do not 
attach any weight to the new dates for T'ribhuva- 
napåla, Visaladéva, and the other Vaighélé kings. 
The latter, though corroborated by another late 
writer, Dharmasigara, p. 150, are contradicted by 
a Patt&vali, an abstract of which Mr. BhAd Dajt 
published in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. A. S. Yol. IX. 
p. 187. According to this work, Tribhuvanapála 
ruled not four years but two months and twelve 
days, Visaladéya 18 years, 7 months and 11 days, 
Arjunadéva 13 years 7 months and 26 days, 
Sdrangadésve 21 years, 8 months, and 8 days. These 
circumstantial statements look more trustworthy 
than the round figures of the other sources. But 
I would not now pin my faith on any Pappårali or 
Prabandha, whose assertions, like those of the 
Purénas, can only be provisionally in the 
absence of really historical information from con- 
temporary works, inscriptions, and MSS, 

On his return from Påşan, Dr. Bhándárkar 
looked over some portions of the Jaina Bhandars 
at Ahmadabad. His personshexamiation of their 
contents was rewarded by several very interesting 
discoveries. The most important find is a large 
fragment of a second copy of Bilhane’s Vibra- 
mdnhadtoacharita, including cantos i. 62 to vii.76. 
The M8., though much younger than the Jéealmfr 
Sm Aha Professor Bhandarkar says, ‘very 
valuable. the vdristas lectionwe 
given in xx IIL B, I find that it allows us to 
correct the printed text in 41 verses, while in some 
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other casts it confirms the corrections which I 
pointed oub as necessary in the Addenda and 
Corrigenda. Two of these various readings are 
also important in other respects, as they make it 
probable that Bilhana wrote the first copy of his 
poem in the Bárad& characters of his native 
country. The Jéealmtr copy reads, v. 7, wemt- 

TRTE UTD], while the 
Ahmadibåd MS. has Way’. The latter is with- 
out & doubt the correct reading. The error of the 
writer of the Jóealmtr MS. is most easily explained, 
if it is assumed that he transcribed from a 
Båradå MS., because in that alphabet f and F are 
almost indistinguishable. 'The same supposition 
best explains in vi. 49 the mistake SCTTQUTWWTT- 
MEY for ME WITTE: For in the 84- 
radi alphabet there is very little difference be- 
tween W and and between fit and fy. The 
majority of the remaining 180 or 190 new readings 
is made up of mistakes, or is due to the rage of the 
Pandits for altering the old texts, which has caused 
so much mischief in most classical Senskyit works. 
I trust that at some future visit to Ahmadibêd 
Dr. Bhåndårkar’s hope of finding the missing 
portion of the MS. may be realized. 

Another very valuable find is SémSévara’s 
second Mahakivys, the Surathéisava, pp. 19-20, 
App. IL 8, which m its fifteenth canto gives an 
account of the author's ancestors, the Purdhites of 
the Chaulukys kings, and contains various impor- 
tant notos on the history of Gujarát. The name 
of Séméévara’s family was, according to the Sans- 
‘rit text, Gul&cha, not Guláva, as Dr. Bhandarkar 
doubtingly writes on p. 20, and this race be- 
longed to the Nigara sub-division of the Gujarti 
Bráhmans. Even this note possesses considerable 
interest, as it shows that the Nügaras ware in the 
tenth oentury as influential as they are in the 
present day, and that the modern Guléchas, whose 
name I remember to have met with in Gujarái, can 
boast of & prouder pedigree than most of the noble 
houses of Hurope. The first member of the family 
who attained to the dignity of domestic priest 
to the sovereign of Gujarát was Sila, and the king. 
who appointed him was Milarfja I., the founder 
of the Ohaulukya dynasty. These statements too 
possess a considerable signifloance. The appoini- 
ment of a new Purdhite proves that on Mêlarêja's 
accession considerable changes in the royal house- 
hold were made. Such things would not have 
happened, if the Ohaulukya prince had ascended the, 
throne of Gujardt by the right of succession on 
the extinction of the Ohšud8 line, But they were 
only too natural, if Malarêja L, as his land-grant 
asserta, ‘conquered the Girjaramandala by the 
strength of his arm." Among Sóla's descendants 


too, something new, 


wes Ama who saved the life of the sixth 
Chaulukya prince, Karna. Regarding him it 
is eaid that he made a KrityA or evil spirit, 
which the Purthita of the king of Málvá had 
raised, turn against its author. The reason 
which moved the Málava priest to use his magio 
skill is stated to hare been, that the territory of 
his master was harassed by the king of Gujanit. 
Here we have again an indication that the reign 
of “goodman” Karna, was not as peaceable as 
the Dvydérayamakákáwya and- the Prabandhas 
represent it to have been. While these works do 
not mention any wars, Bilhans's drama, Karnan- 
dart, which Pandit Durgáprasád. has lately dis- 
covered and published im the Kdvyamdld, speaks 
of a successful expedition against the Muhamma- 
dan rulers of Sindh and their KAbult allies. Now we 
learn that the hereditary feud between Málvá and 
Gujaråt did not sleep during Karņa’s reign, I 
will add that a contemporary of Simeévara makes 
the same assertion, as g paper to be published in 
the Transactions of the Vienna Academy will 
show, It is also interesting to seo thas in 
the eleventh century A.D. the Purthitas had 
to show their skill m the foul rites of the 
Atharvavéda, which made their ofice the object 
of much obloquy. In the notes on the exploits 
of Siddharfja, the employer of Ama’s son, 
Kuméra, the assertion that the king humbled 
the prince of the country, or of 
Bâkambhart-S4mbhar in Rajputdnd, deserves 
atiention. Ouriously enough Hémachandra, 
Siddharája's court Pandit and annalist, does not 
speak of this war, nor do the later Prabandhakáras, 
Only Séméévara mentions it m the Kirtikawmadt, 
and again in the Surathéteava. In spite of Hima- 
chandra’s silence it is parfectly credible, because 
it helps to explain Arnêrija's attack on Gujartt, 
which occurred immediately after Jayashhha’s 
death. It may, however, be doubted whether the 
result of tho war was as favourable to Gujarás as 
Bêmêdvara asserta. It is more probable that 
Jayasirhha tried to extend his sway also to the 
north-east, but failed. That would explain Håma- 
chandra’s otherwise inexplicable silence regarding 
the event. The next name jn the lst of 
Bêmêkrara's ancestors, that of Amiga, is chiefly 
interesting because it occurs in the Prabendhas, 
Mirutuhga's Praboudhachintdmant, p. 205 (Bomb. 
edition), and the Prabhdwakackariia, tell of a 
squabble of his with Hémachandra. The latter work 
places the event in the reign of Jayasirhha, while 
Mérutuiga, I think with Dr. Bbêngêrkar, more 
correctly assigns it to the time of Kumårapåla, 
Both works mention that Amiga held the office of 
Pur&hita, The remarks on Amiga’s sons contain 
First, the statement thas 
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Kumárapála, though a convert ta Jainism, received 
an orthodox burial and that his ashes were thrown 
into the Ganges, posaoseos soma interest. It shows 
thas the BrAhmanical reaction on Ajayapila’s 
accession to the throne was indeed complete, as the 
Jaina Prabandhas too assert, More startling and 
hardly credible is the second statement that 
Kumárapáls had a son who became king. Acsord- 
ing to the Sxrathótsasa, xv. 81-32, it looks as it 
Sémfévara meant to say thet this son of Kumira- 
pila was A jayapála. Allthe Prabandhas, as well as 
the author of the Ratsam-4id, assert thar 
Kumárapála had no son, and that Ajayapêla was 
the son of his brother Mahtpåla, whom, according 
to some, he tried to set aside in favour of his 
daughters son, Pratápemalla (soo my essay Über 
das Leben dos Jaina Mómohes Hemachandra 
p. 50, Denkschriften der Wisnsr Akademis 1888). 
It may be that Sêmêtrara has made a alip, 
just as in the Kirtibawwwd( H. 32, where he 
calls the Xing of MÁlvà, made prisoner by 
Jayazihha, Narararman, while it was Yaédvar- 
man, Naravarman's ‘son, according to Héma- 
chandra, an eye-witness of the king's triumphal 
entry on his return from Málv&. It would lead 
me too far, if I were to discuss the further 
details on the history of BómAévara'e father, 
Kumára, who was Amiga’s second son, those on she 
author's own life, and those on Vastupála, his Jaina 
patron andfriend. Iwill only add thai thepanegyrio 
on Vastupåla indicates that the work was written 
before the death of the latter in Vikrama-Samvat 
1907. The Dabhit Praéasti of V. 8. 1311 shows 
that Séméévara survived his friend by many years. 
Amongst the other works which Dr. Bháp. 
dhrkar saw in Ahmadibêd the complete copy 
of Jayanta's commentary on the Kdvyapratdéa 
possessos a considerable value, as it proves that 
Mammata'a treatise was in great repute at the 
end of the 18th oentury even m Gujarát, and as 
the author turns out to have been the son of the 
Purêhita of king Báraügadóra's minister. The 
daio of the work V. B. 1850 is the sama as 
that of Sarangadéva’s inscription at Aba To 
Dr. Bhándárkar's remarks, p. 17, No. 13, on the 
Prákrit Subhdshiidvali of Jayavallabha, which is 
variously called in the MSS. Vajjdlayó, Vijjd- 
leyó, Vijdlaggá and Vifjókalao, I may add 
that I have drawn attention to its existance in 
my Report for 1874-75, when I was shown a copy 
by the keeper of Hémachandra’s Bhapdár at 
Pijan. I then secured one copy, and later, m 
1879-80, a second. With respect to No. 8, I must 
stato that I believe the title Kdéikdi4k4 which is 
given on p. 65, to be the correct one. The copy 
m my. Private odllection (now in the I. O. L.) 
of a portion of the work, which was transcribed 


from a MB. of the Madras Government Collec- 
tion, gives too Kdéikd, not Kdriki. 

The next portion of Dr. Bhándárkar's Report, 
pp. 28-157, contains very full and most instruo- 
tive notes on the MBS. purchased for Govern. 
meni in 1883-84. The number of his acquisitions 
amounts (see App. IL) to 737, 825 of which come 
from Gujarát and North-Western India, and 419 
from the Marigha Country. Under the heading 
Védas, there is, besides some not very impor- 
tant works, .at least one curiosity, a MB. oon- 
taining portions of the Vdjaxdyisakhiid in 
the Krama- and Jajf-pAghas. I haro seen a 
similar MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society 
in Bombay. 

In the second section we have large fragments 
of the Srantasitras of  AívalÁyuna, Bandhi- 
yana, Àpastambe, and Kityfyana, accompanied 
by the glosses of ancient commentators, and 
a host of Karikts and Prayêgas, together 
with a sprinkling of works belonging to the 
other Angax Dr. Bhandarkar offers short 
remarks on the majority of their authors, and 
gives a fall analysis of the authorities quoted by 
Trikindamandana-Bhiskaramifra, of whose im- 
portant Kárikás he has obtained a complete M88. 
He shows that Trikindamandana is quoted by 
Hàmádri, and must therefore be anterior to the 
latter half of the thirteenth century A.D. His 
anthoritios, of course, date from still earlier times, 
To them belong Karka, the oommeritator of the 
Bütras of Kitydyana, Dhírtasvkmin, the author 
of e Bháshya on Àpestamba, GárgyR-Náriyana, 
and Bhavaniga, commentators of Aívaliyana, 
and Bhavasrkmin, the commentator of Baudhá- 
yana. Among these Bhavasrdmin must be par- 
ticularly ancient, because he is quoted by Kééava, 
the author of the Prayégasdra, who himself is 
ons of the authorities of Trikindamandana, 
Bhavasrámin must therefore hare flourished 
before the tenth oentury. The same may be said 
f Davasvimin, according to whose commentary 
on Áfvaliyana [Girgya-] Nåriyaņa oompoeod 
his own Vritti on the Srantasttras.. Dr. Bhin- 
Garkar further remarks that among the ancient 
commentators and writers on Mimårhså, as well as 
in ancient inscriptions, the title evdmin is oom- 
mon, while ik does not oocur during the last six 
oenturies. He therefore thinks with Professor 
Weber that it is & mark of antiquity. With 
respect to Babarasvimin, the most anoiemt oom- 
mentator on Mimimad, he shows that he cannot 
be placed later than 400 or 500 A.D., as his 
Bhashya was explained by Kumárila, who lived 
sbout 700 A.D. He finally oqnjectures. that Bhava- 
sràmin, Dévasvimin and flourished 
about the same time. J oan only say that I fully 
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agree with Dr. Bh&nd&rkar in thinking that 
most of the Bhüshyas on the Sttras belong to 
a very much higher antiquity than European 
Sanakyitists usually assume. With respect to 
Naidhruva-N&r&yaga, the son of Divdkara and 
author of the Grilyaeritit, and Dévasvamin, this 
may also be proved by means of the Aévaláyana- 
grikyakérikd by Bhatts-Kumfrilasvémin, a copy 
of which, No. 509, isin Dr. Bhándarkaz's colleo- 
tion of 1888-84. This work, which I know through 
a MS. of my private collection (now m the I. O. 
Library) frequently quotes the opinions of N&rá- 
Yana, of Jayanta, the author of the Vimaládaya- 
eld, and of the Bhagaradvpittikára, In the 
verses appended to the printed Vritti of Nåra- 
yana (Calcutta ed,, p. 264), it is stated that the 
Bhêahya of the Grihyasitras was composed by 
Bhagavat-Dévasvimin, and that the Vyitti was 
written by bis favour, $. 6. oribbed from the Bbá- 
ehya. Now it seems to me from the style of the 
Kårikås that they really belong, as Dr. Burnell 
too says in his remarks on the Tanjore copy, to 
the great MimArhseka Kumfrilabhatja, Thus we 
obtain the sequence: Kumêrila, otreiter 700 AD., 
quotes Neidhrava-N&riyana, who in his turn 
quotes Bhagavat-Dévasvimin. The title bhagavat 
given to the latter, indicates that he was in Nárá- 
yanas times a half-mythioal personage and lived 
centuries before him. As Naidhrova-Nardyang 
himself cannot be placed later than 600 A.D. 
Dr. BhAndarker’s estimate that Dévasvdmin 
flourished about 400 or 500 A.D. is very moderate, 
— in fact too moderate. 

In Dr. Bhangarkar’s notes on the Srantasttras 
quoted by ‘Trikingamandana, pp. 29-80, the dis- 
covery that Upavarsha, tho Mimêrhsaka, wrote 
a work of this class, is valuable. He probably 
belongs tp the historical times of India, and if his 
works wate recovered, we might get a chance of 
settling a portion of the chronology of the 
so-called Védio period. The dissovery of the 
existence of a Pinintya-Oharana is also inter- 
esting, though it- could be inferred from the 
quotations from a lawbook by a Pênimi With 
respect to Leugfikshi, it may be noted that 
according to Dévapüla's commentary on his 


Grihyasügra, it contained 89 Adhyéyas, The- 


Bhüradvkja frautasütr& is not so very raro as 
Dr. Bbápd&rker thinks. There is a copy of nine 
Prafnasinthe Bombay University Library, another 
in Munich, and a third in Berlin, all three of, 
which are transcripts of the Baródà MS, And Dr. 
- Oppert's Catalogue enumerates various MSS. in 
the Madras Presidency, the original home of the 
Oharane. A portion of the Grihyasttra with the 
commentary of Ksperdisvá&min is in the Elphin- 
stone College Library Collection of 1866-68. 


Dr. Bhandarkar next turns, pp. 82-44, toa brief ` 
description of the fSrauta rites, interspersed 
with remarks on their development. His views 
on the latter show that he may be reckoned as 
an adherent of the oritioal and historical school of 
philology, and is a good deal ahead of most of his 
compatriots. There is only one point on which 
Y must differ from him. I do not think that the 
arguments which he brings forward on p. 34, are 
sufficient to show that Baudhêyana is younger 
than Bhiradvija and Apastamba. There is too 
distinct a current of tradition, corroborated by 
much circumstantial evidence, that Bandháyana, 


the Pravachanakart&, wrote the first Bútra of 


the 'Taittiry& school It is, however, quite a 
different question if his Brautasttras hare not 
been largely added to. This is cartainly the case 
with the Dharma and Grihya-sütras. 

In the third class there is a copy of the Wile 
mata-Prána or, as Dr. Bhandarkar prefers to 
call it, “ the Kaámiramáh&tmysa according to Nila- 
maia," which, he says, is complete. If so, ib ia 
a very valuable soquisition, because the copies 
which I brought from Keémtr are, with the excep- 
tion of that restored by Skhebrkm, oartainly full of 
lacunm, expecially m the beginning, In this por- 
tion oocur the statements which Kelhana used for 
his Edjataraskgint, and it would be well worth the 
while to print them. I would ask Dr. Bhánd&rkar 
to do this in the Appendix to hia next Report. 
of the reasons why I have called the work a Purá- 
na at the end of the extracts m my Kaámtr Report, 
p.ir.l. 10. Another reason is that in Kaámtr, its 
home, all the Pandits call it a Puriņa, not a 
Mibêtmya, though, as I have shown at length m 
my Report, p. 41, its contents are the same as those 
of a Mêhitmya. The larger Måbåtmyas are 
sometimes, gauravdrtham, called Puriņaş; com: 
pare e. g. the so-called Sthalapuránas of Southern 
India Under these circumstances I do not think 
it necessary to alter the title of the work: 

Under Dharma also there are some valuable 
acquisitions, such as a second copy af the Kafmíir 
text of Manu (the first being that which I acquired 
in 1876), two Kandas of Aparáditya's commentary 
on Yajfiavalkya, of which the Deccan College has 
now a fine store, a MB. of the Madanapdriydta, of 
the Aévaldyanagrihyakdribd of Bhabja Kumåri- 
laayimin, as well as numerous more modern trea- 
tises, the dates of which Dr. BhAnd&rkar mostly 
settles very satisfactorily. In connection with the 
sabject I am glad to point out that Mr. Sridhar 
R. BhAndfrkar's date for Visvdévara exactly 
agroos with that which I have given at p. oxxv. of 
the introduction to my translation of Manu on the 
strength of Dr. Schram’s calculations. I took the 
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verse from Mr. Sarrêdhikêrin'a Tagore Lectures, 
but have since verified it, as well as tho pedigree 
of Madanapdla ih the copies of the Madanavind- 
damigkhantu preserved in the India Office Library. 
Visvégvare’s.date is of some importance, because 
his commentary on the Mitdlshard is held to be 
of authority, and because his patron rescued the 
Manubhdshya of Médhétithi from destruction. 
The remarks on the Vivdddrnavabka8jana have 
been made before in Dr. Peterson's Second Report, 
p. 53. 

In the next alass, — Poems, Plays, and 
Fables, there are some new anthologies, one of 
which comes from Kakmir, and a new oom- 
mentary on the Makdadtaka by Balabhadra. 
The Vrittis on KAlidAsa'8 and Bháravi's poems 
are already represented in the earlier oollections, 
and among them Jémaréja’s commentary on the 
Kirdtdrjuatya, by five copies which I brought 
from Kaémir. Dr. Bhindirkar shows that 
Jénarija wrote this work in Saka-Sarhvat 1370. 

An ancient copy of a portion of the Kdéikd- 
Vritti on Pánini's Sûtras permits Dr Bh&ndArkar, 
p. 58, to slightly modify the prevailing opinion as 
to the share which each of the two joint authors 
took im its compilation. Jayftditya, it now 
appears, wrote the notes on Adhyfyas i.v. end 
(not L-iv.) and the remainder belongs to V&mana. 
‘The general results of an elaborate note, pp. 59- 
60, on the family of Rimachandra, the author of 
the Prakriydhaumudt, are, that it belonged to 
the Tailaàgt subdivision of-Br&hmans, and that 
it counted among its members several writers on 
the Bástras. From the copy of the Puna Sanskrit 
College Collection it appears that Ramachandra 
wrote m the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Under the heading Késhas, p. 6l., Dr. 
BhindArkar gives, in connection with the desarip- 
tion of a copy of RAyamukuta’s Padachandvikd, 
a list of the authors and works quoted by that 
voluminous saholiast in his notes on Kånda i. of the 
Amarakisha, This list is further extended to 


Bhandarkar that the same task had already been 
done according to three MSS. by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landisohen Gesellschaft, Vol. X X VILL pp. 109-121, 
still more elaborately and on principles which 

make the verification of the quotations much easior. 
` In the next section Dr. BhAndárkar discusses 
the contents of the philosophical works purchased, 
among which those on Rêmêknuja's system and on 
Kaémtrian Saiviam ore particularly interesting. 
Here we have also, pp. 69-74, the nucleus of his 
new theory on the Bhágavata soot, which has been 
set forth more fully in his valuable paper inserted 


in the Abhandlungen der Arischen Section des 
VIL. Intern. Orientalisten Congresses, pp. 101-109. 
He shows that the Visishta Advaita system of 
Bámánuja is a somewhat modifed and more 
methodical form of the ancient Bhügavate, PAA- 
charttra or Báttvata religion, which is named 
and desoribed in the Sdatiparvan of the MahA- 
bhàrgta. This creed, which inculcates the wor- 
ship of the supreme Vasudéva and teaches the 
doctrine of bhakti, has originally nothing to do 
with the Védas and Upanishads. It arose from the 
same ourrent of thought from which the Bhaga- 
vadgttAl sprang. Its sacred books are the Sarhhitág 
of the Nárudapaficharütra, some of which turned 
up at AnhilvAd, while one has been printed and 
known long ago. Its founder was a Kshatriya, like 
Bêkyamuni-Gêtama and VardhumêAna, theJ trika 
who originated the systems known as Buddhism 
and Jainism. He seems to have been Vásudóva of 
the Sattvata sub-division of the YAdava tribe. 
Or it may be that this VAsudéva was a king of 
the SAttvatas, who after his death was deified, 
that a body of doctrines grew up in connection 
with his worship, and thot the religion spread 
from his olan to other classes of the Indian 
people. In its origin this religion must have 
developed into the Pilficharitra system of the 
Bamhitês. Then it was mixod with other ele- 
menta, indicated by the names of Vishnu, Nart- 
yata, Krishna, Rima, gods and deified heroes, who 
were identified with Vüsudéva. Hence arose tho 
various forms of modern Vaishnavism. In order 
to prove the great age of the original worship of 
Vá&sudéva, Dr. Bhándárkar points to the often- 
quoted Sütra& of Püyini, iv. 3, 98, where the 
formation of the name of a devotee of Vasudéva 
is tayght, and to the remarks of Patafijali thereon, 
who states that the Vásudóra meant is tatra- 
bhagawat. He further shows that the Páücha. 
rêtra system was known to Samkaricharya as woll 
as to Bana, and that one of the Saibhitds is 
quoted by Rimdnuja. 

I believe that Dr. BhAnd&rkar is on the right 
traok, and that, if he fully works out his idoga 
with the help of all avail&ble materinls, he will 
be able to offer the outlines of the earlier history 
of Vaishpavism. The task is of course a very 
dificult one. It wil require a oarefül study of 
the Sarhhitás, and of their history, and a careful 
utilization of tho hints contained in Bráhmanical, 
Jaing and Buddhist literature, as well as in tho 


Tt will, I firmly believe, eventually appear that 
both Vaishnavism and Baivism, which Dr. Bhan- 
dárkar too declares, p. 76, to be perhaps as old as 
the worship of Vishnu, are co-eval with even the 
earlier portions of the so-called Védio period. 
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Already in my discussion of the great Naniighhy 

of Queen Niyaniki, Arch. Surv. W. 
India, Vol. V. p. 74, I have pointed out that 
the invocation saw Sambanheana-Vdeudéodnam 
Okasdasü(t4|nass furnishes additional proof for 
the age of the worship of Krishna in India. Of 
laie an apparently still older insoription has been 
discovered in Rajputdnd and published by Kavirkj 
Syémaladiiea and Dr. Hoernle in the Proosedings 
of the Ariat. Soo. of Bengal, Vol. VL p. THE, in 
which "the worship of Bhagavat Sarhkarhsane 
and Vasudeva,” and a Vaishnava temple, are men- 
tioned. This is another valuable piece of evidence 
for the antiquity of the worship of Vasudéva. 
The earliest mention of the Séttvata sect, known 
to me, occurs in the Tuédm rock inscription, Corp. 
Inser. Indic. Vol. HI. p.370, where an dryya- 
Bátivatta-yógáohárya is mentioned; Mr. Fleet 
assigns it to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century AD. Professor 
Kern, who too is convinced that Vaishnavism does 
not date from modern times, states, Geschichte dos 
Buddhismus, Vol. L. p. 17, that the Ajtvikes, who 
existed in Buddha’s times, and who received caves 
from Afóka, and from his son, Daéaratha, were 
Brahmanical ascetios worshipping Nardyana. Dr. 
Bhi darkar will, perhaps, be able to say in a future 
report whether this assertion receives support 
through the Barhhitis of the Paficharitra religion. 

No lees interesting are Dr. BhággArkar's 
remarks on Kaémfrian Seivism, which show that 
the doctrines of the Spandasttras, in spite of 
numerous points of resemblance, yet differ from 
Bhyana’s Baivasdstra, with which I identified it in 
my Kaémir Report. The system is, ib now 
appears, non-duslistic, and a pure idealism like the 
Pratyabhijfüdaríana, of which it seems to have 
been the forerunner. In his notes on its litera- 
ture, Dr. Bhápdárkar tries to make out that the 
Spandakárikás belong, not to Vasugupta, but to 
his pupil Kallata. As the tradition is conflicting, 
the point must remain doubtful With respect 
to Utpela's Spandapradtpibd, ho shows that ita 
author is different from the Utpala who wrote on 
the Pratyabhifü.system. Tho former was the 
son of Trivikrama, while the father of the latter 
was called Udaykkara. 

The MBS. on Kaámtrign Beivism purchased in 
1882-83 are eleven in number, and they are all 
represented in the earlier parts of the Deooan 
College collection. But Dr. Bh&ndárkar was right 
in taking them, as they come not from Kaémtr 
itself, but from the Pafijib, where frequently 
better texts are obtainable than in the valley (see 
my Kaímir Report, p. 83). 

In the 18th seotion there are no works of 
any great importance. But the extracts from a 


Kaímirian Khandekhddyéddharena are interest- 
ing, as they furnish new rules for converting 
Laukika into Seka years. Their results agree 
with those obtained by meana of the verse given 
to me by the Kasmtrian Jéshis, if the Kali years 
-are considered as past, and the Leukika years as 
current. I believe it will be advisable to test 
these and all other statements regarding the 
Saptarshi era by calculations of the numerous 
dates with week days added, which are found in 
the MSS. of the Deccan College collection and 
elsewhere. Dr. Kielhorn's artioles on the Ohédi 
and Népél erus show that the labour expended on 
such calculations ia by no means useless. 

Under the heading Tintrika literature, p 87, we 
find twenty works written in the fAradá charac- 
ter, more than half of which, as Dr. Bhandarkar 
remarks, are not included in my colection of 
1875-77. The very clear aketch of the Sdmbha- 
vadartana, pp. 89.00, is interesting and most 
amusing. One of the aims of the faithful 
student is, it appears, to imagine that ho isa 
woman. Dr. Bhípdárkar adds — “There is a 
Sakta asoetio in a village in the vicinity of Poona, 
who, I am told, dresses himself like a female.” 

The purchases in the first sub-division of Class 
XVIL Digambera literature, amount to about 
forty, and contain several important novelties, 
such as the Niyamasdra of Kundakundá&chárya, 
one of the ancient teachers of the Nagnáias. 
The Pravachawasára of the same author, which 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes to be a new aoquisition, 
is already contained in No. 689 of my Collection 
of 1875-77. The steady growth of the store of 
Digambera books in the Bombay oollections 
is most satisfactory. Both Dr. Peterson and 
Dr. Bhándárkar have made year by year very im- 
portant additions, the purchases being chiefly 
effected at Jaypur and in the Pafj&b. I think it 
would be advisable if efforts were made to obtain 
also books from the Southern Maráthà country, 
Kanara, and the Madras Presidency. The 
operations will be somewhat more difficultin these 
districts, but they will eventually yield ample 
reward, because a very large number of the more 
ancient Digambera works have bean composed in 
Southern India, and the northern MSS. are trans- 
cripts from southern copies written in Kanarese, 
Telugu, or Grantha characters. Dr. BhAndArkar’s 
extracts from the Digambara works, which he 
purchased, pp. 92-126, are moat judiciously and 
carefully made, and furnish much important new 
information. His analysis of the contents of the 
Pravachanasdra, of Sakalaktrti’s Tattedrtha- 
sáradípikd, and of the Kdritikéydnupréksh4 with 
Subhachandra’s commentary, gives a very clear 
and intelligible view of the religious teaching of 
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the Digamberas and of their tradition regarding 
tho Jaina literature; while the extracta from a 
number of Pragastis furnish a considerable 
number of new dates and statements regarding 
the succession of the teachers of the sect. In 
between we find also other valuable historical and 
literary notes, such as, pp. 104-105, those on the 
Paramfra princes of MAlrê im the thirteenth 
oentury, under whom that most fertile author 
Af&dhara wrote his numerous works, and those 
on the Rashtrakites Amóghavarsha and Akála- 
varsha, p. 121; se also Corrigenda, p. IL Itis 
impossible for me to notioe-in detail all the 
important points in this portion of the Report, but 
I strongly recommend its study to scholars 
interested in the religious history of Indis. In 
conneotion with his abstracts, Dr. Bh&indarkar 
gives us also his views on the origin and the 
history of the Jaina sect. Like Professor Jacobi, 
myself, and other Banakritista, he denies, p. 109 
and p. 125, that the Jainas are a Buddhist sect, and 
admits that their founder may have been a con- 
temporary of Sikyamuni-Gautama. But he holds 
that Jainism as g system is later than Buddhism, 
that it was remodelled about the first cantury of 
our era, after the men who knew the original 
doctrines by heart, had died, and that it received 
a now set of sacred books about the year 139 A.D. 
He thinks that the sect must have been unim- 
portant up to that period, and adds that this view 
is corroborated by the scarcity of ancient Jaina 
insoriptions. Jt would lead me too far if I were 
to enter on a discussion of these views and the 
arguments by which they are supported. I will 
only say this much, that I am glad to note our 
agreement as to one of the main pointa, — the 
independent origin of the Jaina religion. With 
respect to the other points, on which I must 
differ from Dr. Bhåndårkar, I will add that the 
Aka, inscriptions, which speak of “ countless 
-religious communities consisting of ascetics and 
householders,” mention by name only three, the 
Buddhists, ths Nigashthase or Jainas, and the 
Ajtvikas, which therefore must have been those 
most noteworthy m the 8rd century B.O. and 
that the Mathura inscriptions of the Indo-Boythio 
period which confirm the Svét&mbara (not the 
Digambera) tradition regarding the old teachers 
and schools, become every yoar more numerous. 
Last year brought us Dr. Burgess’s important 
inscription, dated in the seventh year of Kanish- 
ka; this year Dr. Führer has unearthed four 
very valuable ‘documents of the same period. 
Among the thirty-seven Svttimbara MSS. pur. 





1 As the Gasetteer, Loc. cit. pp. 403-403, shows, there was 
an oarlier ROS Niriyanodhen I., who to rale m 
1498 A.D. He died (the date is not oned), before 


1445 A.D., in which year RAS Bhån was on the throne. 


chased in 1883-84, there does not seam to be 
anything new or very important. In making 
his extracts, pp. 144-155, from Dharmasigara’s 
Pravachanaparthshad or Kupakshakautikdditya, 
Dr. Bhándárkar seems to have overlooked 
that Professor Weber has published an elaborute 
treatise on the same work in the Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy. A great portion of the 
extracta, p. 138 i, from Samayasundara’s coom- 
mentary on the Kalpasutra had already been 
given by Professor Jacobi in the notes to his 
edition of the Kalpasttra. 
as ep E LU Me 
directed against a remark which I made in my 
review on Dr. Bhíndárkar's First Report, amie, 
Vol XIY. p.62. [there pointed out that it was 
not safe to refer every date in the MSS. to which 
the word Samvat is prefixed to the Vikrama era, 
because at least some cases ocourred in which 
the word referred to the Saka era, and I gave 
two instances to the point, Dr. Bhándárkar 
answers that the meaning of the word Sarhvat 
admits of no dispute, and during the last five 
centuries has always been used to denote the 
Vikrama era. He maintains that, if the usual 
interpretation of the word Sazhvat leads to wrong 
historical resulta, the cause must bo a mistake of 
the writer, and he suggests that the writer may 
have copied & real old Samvat date from his 
original and have added some historical note 
regarding his own time, or that he may have put 
in a wrong date by a slip of the pen. With 
respect to one of my cases, that of the MS. of 
the Idar copy of the Mah&bhíahya, he thinks 
that it will not do to take Samrat 1514 as equi- 
valent to 1693 A.D, because RAS Nirüyanndása 
lost his throne in 1576, and Mr. K. Forbes imme- 
diately after speaks of his successor Viramadéva. 
Dr. Bh&ndarkar then goes on to prove his mmn 
point by giving a number of Sarhvat, i.e. Vikrama- 
Samvat dates which in ABS. occur togother with 
Bake dates, and by quoting a passago from a com- 
mentary on the BAdsvattkarana, composed in 
Baks-Bamvat 1577, where the author declares that 
the era of Vikramidityn bears the namo Satvat 
Thé question whether particular datos in the 
MSS. to which the word Sathvat is prefixed, do 
refer to the Sake era, cannot, it seems to me, be 
decided qn general grounds, but only on the merita 
of each single case. I therefore deal first with 
Dr. Bhándlrkar's objections to my two cases and 
with his attympts at explaining them in a mannor 
differing from mine. As regards the difficulty 


about R&& Nipdyanadies IL, the fuller informa- 


He cannot be meant in the colophon of the M8. of the 
Bhiáahya, as its dates, if referred to the Vikrams era, 
would be equivalent to 1455-56 and 1456-57 A.D. 
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tion m the Bombay Gaaeiteer, Vol. V. p. 404, shows 
that he was conquered by Akbar in 1576 A.D. and 
that his capital fell into the hands of his foes. 
But the Gaaetieer sdds:— Following his usual 
policy, Akbar, asking for no more than an admis- 
sion of his supremacy, restored the RAo to his 
state, and made him commander‘of 2000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry.” His reign did, therefore, not 
come to an end in 1576, and there is no reason 
why he may not have been alive and ruler of Idar 
in 1592. Unfortunately tho Gasstteer does noi 
give the date of the beginning of his sucoessor's 
reign, and I have no means to supply the omission. 
As regards the suggestion that the writer may 
have put in an older Sarhvat date and have added 
an historical note referring to his own time, that is, 
` in my opinion, very improbable. For the fact that 
an historical note is given, shows that the man did 
not work mechanically, but did think about the 
date, and it is hance nob likely that he made so 
absurd a mistake. It is, however, unnecessary to 
continue this discussion of the probabilities, as 
there is another case m which no doubt or other 

than that giran byme is possible. This 
is the date of the oldest MS. of tho GanaratnamaAd- 
dedi, see Professor Eggeling’s edition, p. v. Its 
colophoh runs as follows: savak (L e. samvat) 
1161 viródAt (i. o. virodÀi)-sassoatsaré kdrttiba vadi 
(i. e. badi) 5 budhé. That this is a date of the Baka- 
Savab is proved, as Professor Eggeling bas first 
stated, by the mention of the Viródhi sas&catsara 
of the Rixty-Yeer Cycle, which corresponds only 
to Baka 1151, according to the southern luni-solar 
system. It is further proved by Dr. Schram's 
calculation of the tifhi and of the week-day, the 
whole being equivalent to 7 Nov. 1229 A.D. 
whioh was a Wednesday. In this case the figuroe 
of the date cannot have been copied from an older 
MS. dated Vikrama-Sarhvaé 1151, because the 
Gararatnamahidadhi was composed when 1197 
years of that era had elapsed (Eggeling, los. cit. p, 
vii). Nor is an-error of the oopyist in the figures 
poenble, because the details agree accurately with 
the requirements of the Haka era. The fact that this 
writer uses Sakwat, or to be quite exact Sasivak, for 
Babakálá or Sakasastwat, is therefore indisputable, 
and itis very remarkable, because Colonel Tod 
obtained this MB. from one of the Jaina libraries 
of BAjputánA The Jaina scribes have since evan 
earlier times than the thirteenth century A.D. 
very frequently and as a rule used Sarhvat for 
the era of Vikramáditya, and this era alone has 
been the official and the popular one in Råjputånå 
as well as in Gujarkt, at least since the tenth 
century. Yet we have here an indisputable de- 
viation from an otherwise hard and fast rule. 
Whatever the explanation may be, the fact, it 


seems to me, makes ib advisable to be cautious 
with Sarhvat dates, even if they occur in MAS. 
coming from districts where the term Sarmvat is 
usually understood to denote the era of 58 B.O. 
Dr. Bhêngêrkar's assertion that ihe term Sathvat 
is used in the present day and has been used since 
some oenturies'for the Vikrama era is, with 
certain resirictions, perfectly correct. Thè re- 
atrictions are that the conventional use of the term 
does not extend to Kaámtr and the adjacent HI- 
states of the Pafijib nor to Népal. In Kaémir 
and the hill territory Berhvai still refers as a rule 
to the Saptarshi era or Lókakála, and in Nóp&l to 
the era of A.D. 878-9. In the other parta of India 
of which I have persona] knowledge, the majority 
of the Papdits and Jéshts would unhesitatingly 
make the same remark about Barhvab which, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar shows, a commentator of the 
Bhdsvattbaraxa has put down in writing. This 
point I have not dispnted and do not dispute. 
What I mean to my is that im spite of this state 
of things, there are cases in which the writers of 
MSS. have used Sarhvat for Saka-Sarhvat, and that 
it is advisable to make certain of the meaning of 
Saxhvat in all causes where it is worth the while 
and possible to do so. For as long as these 
apparent counter-instances are not removed, the 
popular usage creates only a strong presump- 
tion, not an absolute certainty, that in each given 
onse & Barbvat date is a Vikrama-Sehvat date. If 
Dr. Bhandarkar succeeds in removing them, I 
shall be glad of his success, as he will have elimi- 
nated one of the many elements of uncertainty 
which have to be taken into account by those 
dealing with Hindu dates ' 

In oonclugion, I cannot but give expression 
to my conviction that Dr. Bhêngêrkar has again 
proved by his Second Report how eminently use- 
ful the search for Sanskrit MAS. may be mado 
for Oriental philology, and that he is entitled to 
the gratitude of all his fellow-workers for his 
patient industry and for the ability with which he 
has utilized bis materials. I would add the 
request that his Third Report may not be delayed 
too long, and that his promise to issue preliminary 
annual lists of his purchases may be kept. I 
would also ssk both him and Dr. Peterson to 
‘extend their operations to the South of Indis, 
at least by procuring MSS. from the Madras 
Presidency. Dr. Oppert’s Catalogue shows that 
many valuable works not yet represented in the 
Deooan College collection, and probably «ot 
obtainable in the Bombay Presidency, are extant 
in Madras; and in Bombay agents are available 
to whom, it seems, na bisichid agamyam. 

G. Búurmx. 

Vienna, 20th February, 1889. 
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THE SIXTY-YEAR OYOLE OF JUPITER. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOBN, O.LH., GÖTTINGEN. 

engaged in calculating or veritying Hindu dates in which the year of one era or 

another is coupled with a year of the Sixty-Yoar Cycle of J upiter, I have had frequent 

occasion to resort to the third memoir of Warren’s invaluable Kala-Sawkalite, pp. 197-216, and 

I have often admired the ingenuity and olearneas with which that great scholar has treated his 

subject. At the same time, I cannot but confaes that the use of Warren's Tables is somewhat 

troublesome ; and it has appeared to me that the process of finding the exact beginning end end 

of a cycle-year, according to the different rules, might be simplified by giving certain fractions of 

days, eto., in decimals of days, and by expressing the epochs of the several eras, as well as other 

items, in days of the Julian period, a method which has been followed successfully by Dr. 

Schram in his Hijfsiafelw fr Ohronolegie Besides, Warren’s book is now diffloult to obtain. 

The following simple rules and Tables may therefore not be altogether unweloome to scholars 

who either do not possess a copy of the Kélc-Saukalita themselves, or have no large public 
library within easy reach, 

A.—The beginning and end of the Oyole-year according to the Büryw-Siddhánta, 


(a) —Aocording to the Strya-Siddkdnta, the epoch of the Kaliyuga, expressed in days of 
the Julian period, and in such & manner as to yield current days and hours, eto, after 
. mean sunrise (at Ujjain), in the final results, is — 
588 4657500 days.1 
(b)—The length of ons solar year is— 
865:2587565 days? 
(c)—Tho length of one year of Jupiter’s cyole, without Bija or correction, i is — 
861-02672103 days. 
(d) —The length of one year of Jupiter’s cycle, with Bija or correction, is — 
961:0846511 days. 








Rules, 


L. To find the beginning of any year of the Kaliyuga, in accordance with the Sêrya- 
Biddhdnta, multiply (b) 4.6. the length of one solar year, by the number of years expired, 
and to the product add 588 463:6024 (Ce, the epoch of the Kaliyuga diminished by 2:1470, 
the time by which the apparent Mêsha-samkrinti at the commencement of the Kaliyuga, 
according to Warren, preceded the epoch), Convert the result into the European date by Tables 
1. and TI. 

Thus, for the beginning of Kaliyuga 4871, current, we find— 

8652587565 x 4870 
' 1778 8101441550 
+ 588 463:6024 
2867 278:7466 days of the Julian period, which by Tables I. 


and II. correspond to 
9th April, A.D, 1769, new style, 17 h. 55:1 m, 


In other worda, the solar year Kaliyuga 4871, current, according to the Sirya-Siddhénta, 
commenoed 17 h. 55:1 m, after mean sunrise (at Ujjain) of 9th April, A.D. 1769, new style, 





1 That portion of Dr. Sohram's work which has reference to the Hindu luni-solar calendar, has now been re-oast 
day af ibe flan period ato te Nus number of this Journal. Dr. Bohram's Table for oon 
period the Huropean da; (the use of which kien dere p e Ce gi yen at 
EAS this article) is, for ihe make of ready reference, by the author's permission, presens paper 


dina jas ond tire giten end Sue pie $108 B.C. 

» (hose fares (5) (0), and (d) aro band on the following daka "Tha mumbar of civil days in a M h 
1877817886 ; in same period there aro 4320000 revol of the Nur sevoluticns- of Jupiter ( + 
im BRNO and Povolutio.zs of Junta, as corrected by the Bila, 804313. 
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a, To find the end of any one year of Jupiter’s oyole, without or with Bfja, multiply 
either (c), ie, the length of one cycle-year without Btja, or (d), £e. the length of one oyole- 
year with Blje, by the number which that particular year holds in the series of Jupiter's years 
counted from the beginning of the Kaliyuga (and which, aa will be shown under 8, below, in 
practice can be readily asodr:sined), and to the product add (a), 4.6, the epoch of the Kaliyngs. 
Convert the result into the European date by Tables I. and IL, as before. 

Thus, assuming & year Vilamba to be the 4926th of Jupiter's years, counted from the com- 
menoement of the Kaliyuga, we find— 

(a) for the end of Vilamba without Bija :— 

861:02872108 x 4926 
1778 417:62779878 
+ 588 465-7500 


2366. 889-3778 days of the Julian period, which by Tables L and 


Il. correspond to 
15th March, A.D. 1768, new style, 9 h. 4 m. 

In other words, the year Vilambe without Bija ended (and the following year Vikárin com- 
menoed) 9 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise (at Ujjain) of 15th March, A.D. 1768, new style. 

(b) for the end of Vilambe with Blja :— 

861-0846511 x 4926' 
1778 456-6918186 
+ 588 465.7500 
2866 922-4413 days of the Julian period, whioh by Tables I. 
and IL, correspond to ; 
23rd April, A.D. 1768, new style, 10 h. 85:5 m. 

In other words, the year Vilamba with Bija ended (and the following year Vikñrin oom- 
menoed) 10 h. 85:5 m. after meen sunrise (at Ujjain) of 28rd April, A.D. 1768, new style. 

Having found the end of Vilambe, we find the commencement of Vilambe by deducting 
the length of one cycle-year, without or with Btja, as the caso may be, thus :— 

end of Vilambe without Bija, 2866 888:3778 
leas one year without Bije ^ — 9861-0267 
remainder 2866 522°8511, 

i.e. 20th March, A.D. 1767, new style, 8h. 256 m., — beginning of Vilamba without Bija; 
end of Vilambe with Btja 2866 992:4418 
less one year with Bija, — 861:0847 
remainder 2866 561:4066, 

4.6. 28th April, A.D. 1767, new style, 9 h. 45:5 m., — beginning of Vilamba with Bija. 

8. How to find the number of any year of Jupiter, mentioned in a dato, in the 
series of Jupiter’s years counted from the commencement of tho Kaliyuga, may be best 
shown by two examples :— 

First Beample, 

An inscription on a Satt-pillar at ‘Boram-Déo’ in the Central Provinoes, (Archaeol. Survey 
of India, Vol. XVII, Plate xxii.) is dated— 

Samvet 1445 Bhiva-nima-sashvasa(tea)ré Asvi(fvi)ng-sudi 18 Stmé ; 

i.e. ‘the (Vikrams) year 1445, in (Jupiter's) year named Bháva, the 13th of the bright half 
of Afvina, on Monday; — and the corresponding European date (for the northern : 
Vikrama year 1445) is Monday, 14th September, A.D. 1888, when the 18th ¿iths of the bright : 
half ended 19 h, after mean sunrise. 
The ‘question here is: — Which year of Jupiter, counted from the commencement of the 


Kaliyuga, was the year Bhava (the 42nd year in the Sixty-Year Cyole, when counted from 
Vijaya as No. 1; see Table III), which is mentioned in this date? 
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To answer this question, we substitute for the Vikrama year (1445) of the date the corres- 
ponding year of the Kaliyuga (4439), obtained by adding 8044; this year of the Kaliyuga (4489) 
"we divide by 85; and we add the quotient to the dividend, counting fractions exceeding } as 1, 
thus (4489 divided by 85 = 52 3 = 58; 4489 -+- 58 = 4542) ; dividing the sum (4542) by 60, 
-tho remainder will be, approximately, the number which the year we are concerned with holds in 
tho Sixty-Year Oycle, when counted from Vijaya sa No. 1; (4542 divided by 60 leaves remainder 
43), Where the remainder actually corresponds with the number of the year of the date in the 
Bixty-Year Oycle, counted from Vijaya, (as is sho case in the present instance) the sum 
previously divided by 60 (here 4542), is the very number sought (here 4542). But where the 
remainder falls below or exoeeds that number (which would have been the case here if tho 
remainder had been 41 or 44), the difference (in the assuméd case, either 1 or 2) must be 
either added to, or subtracted from, the sum (here 4542) divided by 60 (in which case the year 
sought would have been either 4548 or 4540, respeotively).* 

Inthe present date, then, Bhava was the 4542nd year of Jupiter from the commence- 
ment of the Kaliyuga; and we now find, by the rule given under 2, — 

(a) for the end of Bháva without Btja :— 
861:02672108 x 4542 
1689 7839:86691826 
+588 465-7500 ' 
2329 249°1169, 4.6. 12th Angust, A.D, 1888, 2 h, 49:8: m. ; 
(b) for the end of Bhtva with Btja :— 
861:0846511 x 4542 
1689 819-8852902 
+588 465.7500 
2228 285-1859, i.s. 17th September, A.D. 1888, 8 h. 148 m. 

The reenlé is, that the year Bhiva, whether without or with Btja, was current at the 
commencement of the solar year Kaliyuga 4489 (= V. 1445) expired; and that, with Bije, 
it actually included the day (the 14th September, A.D. 1888) which is mentioned in the 

Ssoond Hzample. 

My manuscript of the Kéhbd-Vritti is dated — 

Bamvat 1464 varshë Ashidhs-yadi trittytytth tithau Manmatha-samvateará Budhé ; 

4.6. ‘in the (Vikrama) year 1464, on the third lunar day of the dark half of Ashtghs, in (Jupi- 
ter’s) year Manmatha, on Wednesday.’ 

Here it so happens that, had the year Manmatha not been mentioned in ‘the date, the 
corresponding Huropean date might be either, — 
for the northern expired Vikrama year 1464, by the pérsimdnia reckoning, Wednesday, 25th May, 
A.D. 1407, when the third tith of the dark half ended 6 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise ; or — 
for the southern expired Vikrama year 1464, by the emdnia reckoning, Wednesday, lith July, 
A.D. 1408, when the third itis of the dark half ended 11h. 12m. after mean sunrise. 

Tn fact, the question as to which of these two dates is the date on which the writing of my 
MB. was finished, must and can only be decided by the year Manmatha. 

Manmatha is the 8rd year of the Sixty-Year Oyolə, counted from Vijaya; and i 
as before, wo have: — Vikrama 1464 + 8044 — Kaliynga 4508; 4508 divided by 85 — 584; 
4508 + 58 — 4561; 4561 divided by 60 leaves remainder 1; this being 2 lees than Manmatha 
eee 


4 T$ will be clear from the above that, the first thing to do. is always bo substtkcho for the of the 
. corresponding, year of the Kaltyogss and im this respect i$ makes no whatever whether, the Via e 
_ year nine is e nori ani or sonihera year. Hbould the year of ihe date be a year, we should also frst 
substijate corresponding year af Kaliyuga, obtacned by adding 8179 ; and we should proceed similarly in 
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(8), we have 4561 + 9 — 4568 as the number (from the commencement of the Kaliyuga) of the 
year Manmatha of our date. We now find — 

(a) for the end of Manmatha without Blja :— 

š 861-02672103 x 4563 
1647 364-92805989 
+ 588 465-7500 
2285 8306781, 4.6. 15th May, A.D. 1409, 16 h. 16:6 m. ; 
and for the beginning of Manmatha without Bijs, by deducting one year without Bfja :— 
2235 8806781 
. — 881:0267 
2285 469:6514, i.s. 19th. May, A.D. 1408, 15 h. 88 m. 
(b) for the end of Manmatha with Btje :— 
861:0846511 x 4568 
1647 401-1129893 
+ 588 465°7500 
2285 866-8630, ùo. 20th June, A.D. 1409, 20 h. 42:7 m.; 
and for the beginning of Manmatha with Bija, by deducting one year with Bija:— 
2235 866:8680 
— 9361-0847 ) 
2285 b05:8288, £e. 24th June, A.D. 1408, 19 h. 52°8 m. 
The year Manmatha, without Blja, therefore lasted from— 
19th May, A.D. 1408, 15 h. 88 m., to 15th Mey, A.D. 1409, 16 h. 165 m.; aid thi batih S 
year, with Blja, from — 
94th June, A.D. 1408, 19 h. 52:8 m, to 20th June, A.D. 1409, 20 h..42:7 m.; and it is 
clear that of the two otherwise possible European equivalents of the Hindu date (Wednesday, 
25th May, A.D. 1407, and Wednesday, 11th July, A.D. 1406) only the seognd can be the true 
date, because only this date falls in the year Manmatha, 

4. It is apparent that the above rules may be combined to ascertain or verify the occa- 
gion of a kshaya or expunged year of Jupiter. Thus it may be shown that Subhakyit, the 
10th year of the cycle, counted from Vijaya (inclusive), with Blja, was such a year m Kali- 
yuga 4878, current. By the above we find that Kaliyuga 4872 ended, and Kaliyuga 4878 
began — 








865-2587565 x 4872 
1779 540°6616680 
+ 588 468:6024 
2868 004°2640680, 4.6. 10th April, A. D. imn, new style, 6 h. 208 m.; 
and that Kaliyuga 4878 ended — 

2868 0042640680 

+ 8052587565 
2868 869:5228, ¢.6. 9th April, A.D. 1772, new style, 12 h, 89:8 m. 

Wo also find that (zince Bubhakyit m Kaliyuga 4878 must have been the 4980th year of 
Jupiter from the commencement of the Kaliyuga) Subhakrit with Bija commenced, or the 
preceding year Plava (4929) ended — 

8610846511 x 4929 
1779 589°7952719 
+ 588 4857500 
2868 005:5452719, £e. 11th April, A.D. 1771, new style, 18 h. 5:2 m.; 
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and that Bubhakrit with Btja ended — 
2368 005-5452719 
+ 3610346511 

2868 366-5799, 1.6, 6th April, A.D. 1772, new style, 19b. 551m. 


It is therefore clear that Subhakrit, since it commenced after the beginning of Kaliyuga 4873 
current, and ended before the end of Kaliyuga 4378 current, was a kshaya or expunged year in 4873. 
And by deducting the sum of days for the commencement of Kaliyuga 4873 from the sum of 
days for the commencement of the year Subhakrit. we find that the commencement of Subhakrit 
with Blja was due 1 day, 6 h.-44 m. 54 a after the commencement of Kaliyaga 4973 onrrent. 


5. By Warren's Rules and Tablas ths Jupiter's years will be found to begin and end 
about 2:1470 days, = 2 daya 8 h. 32 m. 80 s., earlier than by the above rules, Thus, according 
to the Kdla-Smbkalita, p. 201, the commencement of the year Vikárin (or the end of Vilamba), 
with Blja (above, 2), fell on 21st April, A.D. 1768, new style, instead of falling on the 28rd 
April; and the solar time of Vikárin expired, at the commencement of Kaliyuga 4871 current, 
according to Warren, waa — 

858 days 27 d. 10 p. 81:0640 o., 4.6. about 858 days 10 h. 52:2 m, = 859:4529 days, 
whereas by my rule ib was only 851-3053 — (8534529 — 2:1476) days. Similarly, by 
Warren's Tables, the year Bhàva, with Bija (above, 3, First Eaample), would end on the 14th 
September, A.D. 1388, 28 h. 49-2 m, whereas by my rule it ended on the 17th September, 
A.D. 1888, 3 h. 14:8 m., 4.6. 2 days 3 h. 92:6 m. later. And according to the Kdla-SaWkalita, 
p. 266, Plava, with Bija, was an expunged year in Kaliyuga 4872, current, while by the above 
rules Bubhakrit waa an expunged year in Kaliyuga 4873, current. I 


The reason of this difference i» that Warren has calculated the Jupiter's years from the 
apparent Mówha-markránti at the commencement of the Kaliyuga, whereas they should have 
been calculated from the mean Mésha-samkránti or the vulgar epoch of the Kaliyuga, which, 
according to Warren, was 2:1470 days later than the apparent Mésha-samkranti. This impor- 
tant correction I owe in the first instance to Mr. Bh. B. Dikshit, and I have found Afr. 
Dikshit's remarks on the subject confirmed by the practice of four MS. calendars in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. Thus, to give only one instanoe, in a calendar for the expired northern 
Vikrama year 1841 we read :— 

Samvat 1841 Baké 1708 ..... B&kshasa-nÁma-sauvatsara-prav;ittih | Tasya 
guru-mánóna méshát prig bhukta-mdsidi 8 2 83 36 |; 
i.e, ab the commencement of the (expired) Vikrams year 1841 or the (expired) Sake year 
1706 ( = Kaliyuga 4885, expired) the Jupiter’s year current is Rêkshasa (the 4948rd year 
from the commencement of the Kaliyuga); and of this year there have elapsed at the time of the 
Mésha-sathkrinti (of Kaliyuga 4885 expired) 8 months, 2 days, 83 dandas, 36 pelas, == 92°5600 
days, of Jupiter's own time, 
By my own rules, we bave — 
end of Kaliyuge 4885, current, == 2372 752°6279 
— beginning of Rakshasa, without Blja, = 2372 659:8053 
remainder  92:8220; 
4.6, the beginning of the year Hdkshass, without Btja, preceded the commencement of 
Kaliyuga 4885, expired, by 92°8226 solar days. To convert these into days of Jupiter's own 
time, say, as 961-0267 solar days (the length of the Jupiter's year without Blja) to 860 days of 
Jupitor'a own time, so are 92:8226 solar days to 92:5586 days of Jupiter's own time. Deduct- 
ing 975586 from 92°5600, the remainder will be 00014 days — 2 minutes, by which the year 
Råkshasa, according to my rule, will commence later than it does according to the MS. calendar. 
According to Warren, the commencement of Rákshasa, without Bij& would precede the com- 
mencement of Kaliyuga 4885, expired, by about 94:9721 solar days, i.e. Hákshase would 
commence about 2 days 8 h. 88:3 m. earlier than it is made to begin by the MS. calendar. 
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B.—The beginning snd end of the Cycle-year according to the Jydtistattva. 


(a)—Aocording to the Arya-Siddhénta, the epoch of the Saks ers, expressed in 
days of the Julian period, and in sucha manner as to yield current days and 
hours, eto,, after mean sunrise (at Ujjain), in the final resulte, is — 

1749 621°1979 days. 

(b}—The length of one solar year is — 

86 625868055 days. 


Eulos. 


L To find the beginning of any year of the Saka era, in accordance with the Arya- 
Siddhdata, multiply (b), úe. the length of one solar year, by the number of years expired, 
and to the product add (e), €e. the epoch of the Baka era, Convert the result into the 
European date by Tables I. and IT. 

Thus, for the beginning of Saka 1680, current, we find— 

86525868055 x 1679 
618 269°82464845 
+ 1749 621-1979 
2862 890°5225, i.e. 9th April, A.D. 1757 new style, 12 h. 82:4 m., 
which differs by six seconds from the commencement of Baka 1680, current, as given in 
Warren's First Ohronol. Table, p. xxiv. 
And similarly, for the beginning of Beka 1811 expired (or 1812 current) we find— 
86525868055 x 1811 
478 85418020105 
+1749 6211079 
2928 475:8281, +a. 26th March, A.D. 1889, 7 h, 52:5 m. 
which agrees to the very second with the result obtained from Warren's Table XL VLIT,, 
Beoond Part. 


2, The Jydtistattva rule yields, for the commencement of any expired Saka year, the last 
oopired Jupiter's year; and since it furnishes the means of determining what portion of the 
current Jupiter's year had elapsed at the commencement of the said Bake year, it enables us to 
calculate accurately the moment when the last expired Jupiter's year ended or the current one 
oommenoed, The rule is given by Davis (Asai. Hes. Vol. IIL p. 214) and Warren (Kála- 
Baskkaliía, p. 202), as follows :— 

“The Baka year note down in two places, Multiply (one of the numbers) by 22. Add (to 
the product) 4291, Divide (the sum) by 1875. The quotient (its integers) add to the second 
number noted down, and divide (the sum) by 60. The remainder or fraction will show the 
year last expired, counting from Prabhara (inolusive) as the first of the cycle. The fraction, if 
any, left by the divisor 1875, may be reduced to months, days, ote, expired of the current 
[Jupiter s] year.” 

Applying this rule, e.g. to the expired Baka year 1811, we find— 

IILX13--491 , ey 13 mua 8 
—m 1 mai and — = 22 66. 
Here the numerator of the second fraction ($) shows that at the beginning of Baka 1811, 
expired, the last expired year of Jupiter was the 8th, counted from Prabhava (inclusive), še, 
Bhiva. And tho fist fraction (115, indicates that the end af Bhàv8 oocurred 188 of one solar years 


5 Thie-may be seen from the fact that 1875 reduced to days by Table IV. yields one solar year (in accordance 
with the Árya-BíddA4eia) — s 
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before the commencement of Saka 1311, expired, (or the end of Saka 1811, current). This frao- 
tion may be reduced to days by my Table IV. (which is based on Warren’s Tables XIV. and 





XVL), as follows — 2 
numerator’ 1000 = 194-80468 days. 
» 200 = 8896008 , 
ii 50 = — 97493 , 
» 8 = 15b , 
DP = 94500498 days. 


And deducting this amount from the commencement of the expired Saka year (which in the 
present instance has been found already undar 1), we find exactly when the year Bháva ended, 
or, which is the same, when the following year Yuvan began :— 

Bake p expired 2228 475-8281 
— 2450642 
remainder 2228 2802689, 
4.8, 24th July, A.D. 1888, 6 h. 20 m.,—end of Bhiva or commencement of Yuvan. 

Or, to give another example (Kéla-Sasbkalita, p. 203), for the commencement of Sake 1 
current, = Bake 0 expired, we find— 

Ox = 9 gay and dj! — 0%; 4.6, Jupiter's year expired 2 = Vibhava. 
And aan 400 = 97°40231 days; 
ji 40 = 779218 , 


5 1— 018480 ,, 
ty c 
fag = 10638929 days; 


ie., at the oommenoement of the Saka year 1 ourrent, there had elapsed of the current Jupiter's 
year 8 = Bukla, 105 days 9 h. 20:6 m., which agrees with Warren's result to the very second ;? 
and the year Sukla began— 
epoch of Baka era 1749 621:1979 
— 105-3898 
remainder 1749 515:8080, 
4.8. 19h. 24-4 m. after mean sunrise (at Ujjain) of 29th November, A.D. 77. , 

8. The working of the Jyñtistattva rule shows thai gooording to the rule, the length of 
the ordinary Jupiter's year is DR of a solar year, is. 9600-9730 (or, more aoourately, 
860972978706) days; and, having found the end of one Jupiter's year, we therefore find the 
beginning of the same yeer, or the end of the following year, by simply either deducting that 
amount from, or adding it to, the number of days previously found (without starting afresh 
from the preceding or following Baka year). “For instance, — 

end of Bhiva (under 2) 2928 2802689 
— 8609780 


remeinder 2227 869-2909, 








© In a note on pp. 908 and 904 Warren has shown by an elaborate calculation that, by the Bürys-Biddhinta 
rule, there had elapsed of tho year Bukla, at the end of Kaliyuga 8179 or the commencement of Baka 1 current — 
5 70 days 8 d. 56 p. 80-9885 c. = 70 days 3 h. 84 m. 86s. — 701490 days. 
As kha yoar Hukla (the 87th year of the ayole, when oounted from Vi in Kaliyoga 3170 was tho 
gami, year, und the proceding year Vibhara the 3916: year af Jupiter, from the te ta nensem of the the Kaliyuga, 
we A 


end of Kaliyuga 3179 = 1740 6211808 
lees end of Vibhava = 1749 5531878 


š æE ; 
or eommenocament of Sukla preceded ihe end of Kaliyuga 8179 really only 66-0015 
PI Gk oder yi age tees Cine wan found te eua eer 


D 
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4.6, 29th July, A.D. 1887, 6 h. 5-89 m., — beginning of Bhiva ; 
end of Bhiva (under 2) 2928 9302689 
+ 360-9780 
sum 2298 591:2869, 
te. 20th July, A.D. 1889, 5 h. 41:1 m., — end of Yuvan. 

And in & similar manner it would be possible, without starting a new oelculation, ta 
ascertain the end of any previous or subsequent year (as will be shown below, not separated 
from the year the end of which haa already been found, by an expunction), by either subtracting 
or adding one ordinary Jupiter's year multiplied by the difference in the Sixty-Year Oycle 
between the year the end of which we know and the year the end of which we wish to find. 
For instance, given the end of Bhiva (No. 8), we find the end of the year Tárapa (No. 18), 
by adding 860-9730 (or 860:97298) X 10, thus :— 

end of Bhiva..... 2228 2802689 

+ (88097298 x10) = 8 6090-7298 

sum 2231 839-9937, 
+a. 1lth Juno, À,D. 1398, 23 h, 50:9 m, — aid of Tarana (No. 18). 

4. Were we to caloulate the Jupiter's years, e.g. for the expired Saka years 60 and 61, 
the result would be as follows :— 

ç NXEIU QM md OAS 13; 
$ x94 og © pnd 533.1 + 
oio is a eo* 

Here the numerators of the second. fractions (& and 3) tell us that, at the oammencement 
of Baka 60 expired, the Jupiter's year last expired was No. 2 = Vibhava, and the Jupiter's year 
current was No. 8 = Bukla ; and that, at the oommencement of Sake 61 expired, the Jupiter's 
year last expired was (not No. 3, but) No. 4 = Pramóda. The year Prambds acoordingly com- 
menoed after the beginning of ‘Saka 60 expired ; and since it ended before the close of the same 
year, it was a kshays or expunged year. And from the first fractions (fe and pp) we see 
that the duretion of the year preceding the expunged year amounted to exactly one solar year, 
as may also be clearly demonstrated by the following figures :— 














Numerator 1861 by Table IV. ......... = 86258141 
2 Bue cu E Sas = 155844 

Beginning of Saka 60 expired ...... = 1771 53671878 

deduot for pR eee  — 88258141 

End of No. 2 = Vibhava ... 1771 17418782 

Beginning of Saka 61 expired ......... = 1771 90197741 

deduot for gg, Lesen, — 1:55844 

End of No. 4 = Premóds ..; 1771 90041897 

deduct for end of No. 2 = Vibhava, — 1771 17418782 
 remainder............ 72628165 days; 

which is made up of one solar year... — 865-25888 

+ one ordi Jupiter's yeer......... "E 36097297 x 

BUM ...cercesseccescees € 72060-28165 days. 


With the above dat&, and assuming the oocasions of expunged years to be known," we might 
now of course calculate the end of any of Jupiter's years whatever, taking as our basis the end 
of any one year which may happen to be already known to us, For instanoe, the end of the 


akan equ TENE ud ee br Say ay oe ui Boe aana thu end et ye 
7 oars fall within the Baka 
100, 2193, THES 199, ASA 1609. kena, BN ipee oara 00, 145, S01, 316, 401, 480, UTI, 657, 748, 847, GIA, 008, 
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year Bhiva, which precedes Baka 1311 expired, being known, we find the end and value of 
the Jupiter's year immediately preceding the present year, Sake 1811 expired, thus :— 

(Bake 1811), end of Bhiva........ 2228 280-2689 

(Saka 1811—1311 — ) 500 ordinary Jupiter's years .. 180 486-4888 

G solar years, for six expunctions betrreen 

Paka 1311 and 1811 .......... » 21915521 
: gum 2410 908:8048; 

te. 27th September, A.D. 1888, new style, 7 b. 18:9 m, — end of the Jupiter's year which 
preceded the commencement of Saka 1811 expired. And since Bhiva was the 8th year of the 
cycle, the year, the end of which we have thus ascertained, is (8 + 500 + 6 = 54 = 8) 
Bervarin, the 84th year of the cycle.* 
O.—The Brihat-Harhhità rule. 


The Brthat-Sathhita rule (Kern’s translation, Jowr. As. Soo, N. S., Vol. V. p. 48, 
agrees with the Jydtistattva rule, except that, — instead of multiplying by 22, adding 4291, and 
dividing by 1875, — we are directed to multiply by 44, to add 8589, and to divide by 8750. 

` Applying this rule to the Baka year 1311 expired, we find :— 


151 x 4448690 — 4, 2593 1811417 8 
— S8) = 170: Gnd Wy = Brgy. 


The fraction 59%, being equal to Zi, is converted into days by Table IV. aa follows :— 
numerator 1000 = 19480463 days; 





» 200= 8898098 ,, 

» 60- 1168828 , 

$ l= 0319480 , 

” = 009740 p 
Yat = = 94574004 days. 


Dedusting this amount from the commencement of 
Baka 1811 expired = 2228 4758281 
— 245°7460 
we obtain 2228 225 5821, 
£e. 28rd July, A.D. 1888, 13 h. 68:3 m, for the end of Bháva or commencement of Yuvan, 
socording to the Byihat-Samhitd rule. 
In other words, the Jupiter's year, by thia rule, ends earlier than it does by the Jybtistattva 
NENNEN P  — Tn 
3 Caloulziing in the ordinary way, we have— 
` 181 x 28. €€91 gy 1008 1811428 _ on 94 
m 0391. mg = 80 G 
Year last expired: 94 = Sarvarin, the end of which precedes the beginning of Baka 1811 expired by 


numerator 1000 = 19480465 
ds Ec 155844 


io — 19086907 days. 
Beginning of Baka 1811 expired: 365-25869065 x 1811 


061488-47047 605 
-F1749841 1979. 
5241110486837 
deduct for 1008 — 196:88807 
-I 


remainder 24109003063 ; which differs from the aboro rasult by 48 seconda. 
1 siate that handy Tables for the Jupiter-yosrs sooording to the Jyétistettva, based on the above data, 
and similar Tables for the Séryastiddhdwéa, will bo published in & following number of this Journal 
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rule (B 8, above), exactly as much as -peg is larger than 4%. Tho differenoe betyroen these 
two fractions amounts to s = = 
numerator 8 = ("58441 days, 
» 4 = 009740 , 
sg = 068181 days ; 


_ and this is the very difference between the resulta of the two rules ;* for — 
end of Bhiva by Jy’. t. rule 2228 2802689; 


i 


deduct ,, » >,  , Bri.B.rule 9928 299:5821; 
end of Bháva by Jydt. t. rule, later by 0°6818 days = 16 h. 21-8 m, 


D.—The Oyole-year acoording to the so-called Télitga rule. 


According to thia rule, the Jupiter's year coincides with the luni-solar year; and the name 
of the current Jupiter's year may be found thus :—To the expired year of the Kaliyuga add 13; 
to the expired Saka year, 12; and from the expired Vikrama year subtract 8; divide (the sum 
or the remainder) by 60; the remainder gives tho number of the current Jupiter's year, counting 
from Prebhave (inolusive).9 Thus— 
for K, Y. 4490 erpired, = B. 1811 expired, = V. 1446 expired, we have :— 
4490 1811 — 1446 
+ 18 + 13 — 3 
4508 1828 1443, 
divided by 60 in every case the remainder is 8 == Bukla. 


Simplification of a portion of the preceding Rules. 


The working of the Sirya-Siddh&nta and Jyétistattva rules, as described above, is rendered 
somewhat tedious by the various multiplications which have to be gone throngh to find the 
ends of the several yeara. To facilitate this part of the process, I append Tables V. and VI. 
from which the ends of the years may be found simply by addition. In these Tables the figures 
for the epochs of the eras have been included in the figures for the days corresponding to the 
units of the years; and, as regards their use, it need only be observed that the figures for the 
days corresponding to the year 0 must necemarily be added up with the rest, whenever the unit 
of the figures for the year is 0. 

To show the working of these Tables," we will ask :— 

(a) On what day of the Julian period, according to the Ssirya-SiddAéuta, did the solar 
year Kaliyuga 4870, current, end (ar the year 4871, current, begin) P | 

(b) When did Jupiter's year 4926 (Vilambe), without Blja, end P 2 

(e) According to the Arya-Siddhénta, when did Baka 1811, expired, begin P 





> Bo tarka T osa 869; tho only Papen i rc idi results obtained by ihe Brihat-Sechhit’ rule is khai, 
in socordanos with ii, expunctions place in the expired years 380, 907, and 1538, imsead of taking place, - 
as is tho oase by the JyStintettva rule, in the expired Baka years $81, 996, and 1599. 
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TABLA I 
For converting a day of the Julian period into the Wuropean date. 
I I I [Di IX| X (XI Xil 





š 
< 


5388841 


59119 359 990 


eO: 039 








Tin 
m 





n When calculating for ane of tho sooular years 1700, 1800, 1900, now style, uso the line 00 jg. K-}, not OQ., 
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(s) End of Kaliyuga 4870 (b) Bnd of Jupiter’s . (e) Commencement of 
current, by Table V, A. year 4926, without Btja, Saks 1811, expired, 
by Table V, B. by Table VL 

4000 = 1461 0385-02600 4000 = 1444 106°88412 1000 = 865 25808055 

800 = 292 207:00520 900 = 324 99404898 8)0 = 109 577:60416 

70 = 25 56811295 20 = 7 22053449 10 = 8 65268681 

0= 588 463:60240 6 = 590 681:91038 lz 1749 986:45658 
4870 = 2867 278:74655; 4926 = 2866 88387780; 1311 = 2228 475:32810; 


just aa has been found above, pp. 193, 194, and 198, by multiplication and by the addition 
of the epochs. 
The Sathkrantis and Solar Months. 


For those who would wish to use the Tables V. A. and VL to ascertain the exact end of a 
solar month or the occasion of a Sathkranti, I have added Table VII, which gives the collective 
numbers of days of the solar months. To give an example for the use of this Table, we will ask : 
—When did the Uttarfyana-sathkrinti, according to the Sirya-Stddhénia, take place in Vikrams 
1284 = Kaliyuga 4278 expired (above, p. 188) P 

By Table V. A, 4000 = 1461 08502800 
200 = 73 05170180 
70= 25 56811295 
8= 591 385°67245 
By Table VII. Uttarkyapa-sahkránti = 275:60844 
sum 2151 816-22114 ; 
whioh by Tables I. and II. corresponds to 25th December, A.D.1177, 5 h, 18'4 m. Accordingly, 
in Vikrams 1234 expired, the Ubtariyana-samkrênti took place, at Ujjain, 5h. 184 m. after 
mean sunrise of 25th December, A.D. 1177. 


An Hrample for all Rules. 


To show the working of the above rules, I select a date which is given in Professor 
Weber's Catalogue of the Berlin Sanshrit MSS, Vol. IL p. 55, and which rung thus:— 

Sernvat 1531 Bikó 1396 pravarttamfnd Subhbakrita(n)-nimni samvatsáró...... Kürbtika- 
budi 9 Budha-visaró Dhanishthi-nakshatr$ Vyiddhi-yégé Kanlava-kareg ....te. ‘while the 
(Vikrama) year 1581 (and) the Bake year 1896 is proceeding, in (Jupiter's) year Subhakrit, 
on the 9th of the bright half of Karttika, on Wednesday, the nakshatra being Dhanishthi, the 
yéga Vyiddhi, and the karapa Kaulava’.... 

"The corresponding European date (for the Vikrama year T581 and the Saka year 1896, 
both expired, notwithstanding the expreesion pravartamdné in the date), undoubtedly is Wednes- 
day, 19th October, A.D. 1474, when the 9th titM of the bright half and the karaga Kaulava, 
ended 18 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise, and when the moon was in Dhanishtha up to 12h. 29 m., and 

ihe yóga was Vyiddhi up to 18 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise. And what concerns us now, is to 
find the beginning or end, or both, of the year Bubhakrit which is mentioned in the date, in 
accordance with the different rules. ~ 


(8). The year Bubhakrit according to tho Stirya-Siddhanta. 

To find the commencement of Subhakrit, is equivalent to finding the end of the preceding 
year Plava, which is the 9th year of the cycle counted from Vijaya (inclusive). We now 
have :— 

Vikrama 1531 + 8044 = Kaliyuga 4575 ; divided by 85 = 58 2 = DA; 4575 + 34 = 
4629 ; divided by 60 leaves remainder 9. : ` 

Accordingly Plava (the 9th year of the cycle, from Vijaya) waa the 4629th year of Jupiter 
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TABLE IIL 
The Sixty-Year Oyole of Jupiter. 
(Tho figures to the right refer to the Strys-Siddh{nta rule only.) 


TABLE IL 


For converting the decimals of the day 





Parábhava .. 


Plavanga 


37 
$8 
39 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


395859599799 5339 
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sees $5598 








S38 AAS Rages 
H $309? OFEAS orxoco owoao 

ARBs 3898585 ARS A Sara 
n Hanan ARASA Manan sassa 
v e | 3238S 233523 SsSes 555598 


into hours and minutes. 


Ri DAP Sma 
OTEUZ AAFO JAg a Wan 
E OOO0O00 MAAMA oowomo coc 


SILS SLEV SH 


bus r= oo 
sm Bang 


"AENXSERSESSSHSHEAÉSERSEERSZSSUI 


2a52322325589gg799- 
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TABLE IV. 
For converting the fraction of the first term af the 
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sinoe the commencement, of the Kaltyuga; and to find the end of Plava (or commencement of 
Bubhakrit), withont Bj, we proceed by Table V, B. : 





4000 = 1444 106+ 88412 
600 = 216 616:08262 
20 = 7 220°68442 
9 = 8591 71499049 
4629 = 2259 658- 4416, 


te. 10th August, A.D. 1474, 10 h. 85:9 m., — end of Plava or commencement of Subhakyit, 
without Bija; and, to find the end of Bubhakrit without Blja, by adding one year without 
Bija, — 
i m 2259 6584416 
+ 8610207 
2260 0194683, 
4.6. 6th August, A.D. 1475, 11 hu 14°4 m., — end of 'Bubhakrit, without Btja. 


Similarly, for the end of Plava (or commencement of Subhakyit) with Bija, we have 
by Table V, O. :— 


4000 = 1444 188-60424 

600 = 216 620-79064 _ 
30 = 7 22069302 
9 = 591 71506186 

4629 == 2259 605 1498, 


$^. 16th ers A.D. 1474, 3 h 857 m,— end of Plava, or oommencement of 
Bubhakrit, with Bija; and, for the end of Subhakrit with Bfja by adding one year with . 
Btja,— 
^ 9959 695-1498 
+  801:0847 
2260 056:18465, 

$.e, 19th September, A.D. 1475, 4 h. 25:7 m., — end of ‘Subhakrit, with Bfja. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to caloulate, e.g., the commencement of Bubhakrit with 
Bija, by Warren’s Tables, will find that, according to them, Bubhakrit began 194 days 16 h. 4 m. 
88 s. before the commencement of Kaliyuga 4576 expired ; while according to my result it began 
only 192 days, 18 h. 89 m. 6 s. before the same moment, 4.6. 2 days, 3 h, 32 m, 82 s. later 
(Kaliyuga 4576 expired having begun, according to the Séirya-Siddhdnte, 97th Maroh, A.D., 
1475, 16h. 7:8 m.,—though for us this is of no moment whatever). And in the present case, 
one disadvantage of the rules given in the Kéla-Smikaliia is that, starting as we must from 
Vikrams 1531 = Kaliyuga 4575 expired, we do not find the beginning of 'Bubhakrit at all, and 
that, after we have written ont one set of figures and have discovered the uselessness of proceed- 
ing any further, we must start & new calculation and write out another set of figures, with the 
basis of Kaliyuga 4576 expired. 

(b), The year Subhakrit according to the Jydtistattva. 

Here it must be borne in mind that Subhakrit is the 86th and Plava the 85th year of the 
cycle, counted from Prabhava inclusive. 

Starting now from Baka 1896 see the year mentioned in the date, we have — 

1306 x 29 + 4901 = 18 M8 and 1896 * 18 . og s 
3 — "me 60 E: 

Here the numerator of the second fraction (m at once shows that, at the commencement of 
Baka 1396 expired, the last expired year of the cycle was only $4 == Barvarin; but (to avoid a 
fresh start with the basis of ‘Saka 1897 expired) we shall nevertheless go on with our caloulation, 


to find the end of Sarvarin; to which we shall then add one ordinary Jupiter’s year to find the 
end of Plava (or commencement of Subhakrit); having found which, we shall add another year 


ç 
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TABLE VI. 


For finding the end of any 
solar year of the Baka 


era according to the 


TABLH V. 


For finding the end of any solar year of the 
Kaliyuga, and of the Oycle-year without or 


with Bija, scoording to the Strya-Siddhénta. 


5000 
4000 
3000 
2000 
1000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
300 
400 
800 
200 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

0 


1826 293: 78250 
1461 086: 02600 
1095 776:26950 
730 517:61800 
365 258:75850 


828 782:88085 
293 207 ' 00520 
255 681 12955 
219 155'25390 
182 629-37825 
146 108:50260 
109 577-62695 
78 05175180 
36 52587565 


82 87328808 
29 22070052 
25 568:11295 
21 91552539 
18 26293782 
14 610°35026 
10 967°76269 
7 80517518 
3 652° 587656 


591 750-98121 
591 385° 87245 
591 020:41370 
590 655°15404 





1805 183-60515 
1444 106-884123 
1088 080-16309 
722 05344206 
381 028- 72103 


324 931:04898 
288 821:37682 
252 718:70472 
216 616:03262 
180 613:36061 
144 410:68841 
108 308:01631 
72 205:84121 
86 102-07210 


83 492°40489 
28 882-18708 
25 271:87047 


3 610: 2672 


591 714:99040 
591 359-00377 
590 902:93705 
590 681:91033 
590 270:88361 
589 909-858688 
589 618°83016 
589 187:803944 
588 826:77672 
588 465: 75000 


1805 178-:25580 
1444 188-60424 
1088 103:95818 
722 009-30212 
361 084:05106 


324 981-18595 
988 897: 72085 
252 724:25574 
816 620: 79064 
180 517:392553 
144 413°86012 
108 310:38532 
72 200:93031 
36 103:40611 


32 493-11860 
28 8823-77208 
25 272°42557 
21 662°07906 
18 051:73255 
14 441°38604 
10 831-:03953 

7 920:09303 
8 610-384651 


591 715:06186 
591 354°02721 
590 99299256 
590 631:05791 
680 270:82326 


` 5S9 909: 88860 


589 548-853925 
589 187°81930 
588 826° 78465 
888 465: 19000 





Arys-Biddhánta. 





DO IM OUO -100 oO 


365 258+ 68055 


328 732:81949 
202 2060:04441 
255 88107688 
219 155:20833 
182 629°34027 
146 103:47292 
109 577:60416 
73 05172611 
36 525'80806 


32 873:28195 
29 290-09.144 
25 568:10764 
21 915: 52083 
18 202:93403 
14 610°34729 
10 45776042 
7 30517301 
3 652°58681 


1752 908: 59609 
1752 5423:20734 
1752 178:00866 
1731 812: 74998 
1751 417-49130 
1751 GE2+ 25262 
1750 710-97:14 
1750 JBL 71526 
1749 986° 4558 
1749 621:19790 





TABLE VII. - 
For collective days of Solar Months. 


By Sürya-Siddhinta: Á 
CS ui GM 
5807 02636 `- 

` (02:32890- 
93:0.946 
19540047 
156:44258 
188: 80170 
9188035 
916:51053 
276° 65838 
B05‘ 11283 
324:21080 
JG5 * 25868 


By Arya-Siddhanta, 


> 





DONO tn ` 


Makam; Uttnrüyuna. 
Kumbla. 

Minna. 

Alésha, . 


205° 11290 
{334° 81858 
4 6525816 ' 
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to find the end of Bubhakyit (the next expunction being due only in Baka 1424 expired). We 
have then— 
numerator 1000 c 194-80468 days 
200 = 3896098 ,„ 
ñ 50 = 974028  , 
P S= 058441 ,, 


= = 24409020 days; 


and for the commencement of ‘Saka 1894 expired, by Table VII. — 
1000 = 885 258:68055 
800 = 109 57760416 
90 = 82 878-28195 
62 1751 81274998 
1896 = 2259 522'3159 commencement of Saka 1896 expired ; 
— 2440902 
2259 278-2257 end of Sarvarin (No. 84); 
+ 860-9780 
2259 639:1987 end of Plava (No.85) or commencement of Subhakyit; 
+ 860:9780 
2260 000-1717 end of Bubhakrit (No. 86). 

Converting now the days of the Julian period for the beginning and end of 'Bubhakgit, wo 
find:.—  ' 

commencement of Subhaxkrit : 22nd July, A.D. 1474, 4 h. 461 m. ; 

end of Bubhakrit: 18th July, A.D. 1475, 4 h, 72 m. 
(o). The year Bubhakrit by the Brihat-Barhhità rule, 

Having already found the commencement and end of Bubhakrit by the Jybtistattva rule,’ 
wo find the same, in aocordanoe with the Brihat-Samhit& rule, by deducting from the sums of 
days found, in either case, 0'6818[1]. 

Commencement of ‘Subhakyit by Jydtistattva rule: 2259 689-1987 

— 06818 
2259 688-5169, 
ie. 21st July. A.D. 1474, 12 h. 24°3 m., — commencement of Bubhakit by Byihat-Sathhité rule. 


End of Bubhakrit by Jydtistattva rule: 2260 000-1717 
— 06818 


2259 999-4899, 
i.e. 17th July, A.D. 1475, 11 h. 45:5 m. — end of 'Subhakrit by Byihat-SamhitA rulo, 


(d). By the Télings rule 
the Jupiter's year for Vikrama 1531 and Saks 1896, both expired, would be the 28th year of 
the cycle, counted from Prabhava, 4.6. Jaya, and the year Bubhakrit would not be due till 
Vikrams 1589 or Saka 1404, expired. 
The result then is that the year Subhakrit, which is mentioned in the date, lasted, — 
by the Strya-Siddbanta rule, — 
without Blja, from luth August, A.D. 1474, 10 h. 85:9 m, to 6th August, A.D, 1475, 
llh 144m; 
with Bija, from 16th September, A.D, 1474, 8 h, 857 m., to 12th September, A.D. 1475, 
4 h. 257 m. ; 
by the Jybtistattva rule, — 
from 22nd July, A.D. 1474, 4 h. 461 mi, to 18th July, A.D. 1475, 4h, 72 m. j 
by the Brihst-Samhii& rule, — 
from 21st July A.D. 1474, 12 h. 24:8 m., to 17th July, A.D. 1475, 11 h. 45:5 m. 
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And aocordingly, by every one of the three rules, the date, Wednesday, the 10th - 
October, A.D. 1474, did fall in the year Subhakrit, and the writer of the date was striotly 
correct in quoting that year. — The result shows how necessary it may be to calculate exactly 
the commencement of a Jupiter's year; for, in acoordance with the ordinary (and on the whole 
very useful) Tables, the writer certainly ought to have quoted the year Plava, because that 
year was current at the oommencement of the solar year in which the date was written. 


Yllustration of the use of Table T. 


(a) What was the European date (old style) for the day 2259 999 P 
Given the day... 2269 999 
Deduct next lower figure in column of centuries... — 2232 407 = A.D. 1400 (old style) 


Remainder 27 592 
Deduct next lower figure in table of years......... — 27575 = 76, July ; 
Remainder 17, A.D. 1475, July. 


Answer :—17th July, A.D. 1475, old style. 
(5) What was the European date (new style) for the day 2410 637 P 





Given the day... 2410 687 
Deduct next lower figure in column of centuries (new style) — 2878 495 — A.D.1800 (new style); 
Remainder 83 142 
Dedust next lower figure in table of yeara.................. — 82111 = 87, December ; 
Romainder 81, A.D, 1887, December, 


Answer; — 81st December, A.D. 1887, new style. 





INSORIPTIONS OF THR KINGS OF OHEDL 
BY PROFESSOR F. ETHLHORN, O.LN.; GÖTTINGEN. 

I edit the first four of these inscriptions from rubbings supplied to me by Mr. Fleet, to 
whom they were made over by Sir A, Cunningham. And my aooount of the fifth inscription is 
also from a rubbing received in the same way; but in this instance, owing partly to the condition 
of the original inscription and partly to the deficiencies of the rubbing, I can do little more than 
point out the names of royal personages, whinh happen to be legible in the recard, as it presenta 
itaelf to me in the rubbing. 

A. — Téwar Stone-Insoription of Gay&karnadóva. 
The (Ohédi) year 902, 

This inscription, scoording to Sir A. Ounningham,! is on a lighi-green stone, which appears 
to have been found at Téwar, the ancient Tripurt, once the capital city of the main branch of 
the Kalachuri rulers of Ohédi, and now a village about six miles to the west of Jabalpur, in 
the Central Provinces. No information is available as to where the stone is at present. 

The inscription contains 22 linea, The writing covers a space of 1217 broad by 142” high, 
and with the exception af perhaps one akskara, which ia indistinct in the rubbing, it ia in a stato 
of perfect preservation. Tho aise of the letters is between 3” and 44^. The characters are 
Nagart. The language is Sanskrit; and, with the exception of the introductory óh namah 
Siedya, the inscription is in verse thronghout, As regards orthography, b is denoted by the 
sign for e, everywhere exoept in b5Aavé?, line 16, ebdhih, line 19, and abda (P), line 21; and the 
dental is twice put for the palatal sibilant. 

1 Archaol. Survey of India, Vol. IX. p. 90, No. vL 
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The insoription was composed by Prithvidhara, the aon of Dharantdhars, and engraved by ` 


Mahtdhara? (lines 17-20); and ite proper object is to record (in lines 5-17) the erection of s 

temple of ‘Siva by a PAéupata (or pdichdrthiba’) ascetic, named Bh&vabrahman, a disciple of the 

ascetic BhAvatsjas of the Ananta gétra. There is nothing of special interest in this part of the 

inscription, excepting the name G&hunde in line 15, which sppears to be a local designation 
of Siva. 

By way of introduction itis stated (in lines 3-4) that in the gótrg of Atri there was the 
king Karpadóva, whose son was the king Yakabkarna, from whom again sprang the ruling 
king Geyakarnadéva; and (in lines 4-5) the wish is expressed that this Geyêkarna, together 
with his son, the Yusar4ja or heir apparent, Narasirhha, may rule the earth forever. And 
Gay&karngdóva is mentioned again in the date, in the concluding lines 20 22, &coording to 
which this eulogy was pnt up “on Arkavara or Sunday, on the first lunar day in the bright 
half of the month Buchi (or Ashidha), while the illustrious Gay&karpadóva was protecting the 
country, when the Ohédl time had gone on increasing to nine hundred and a couple of years ;” 
i. e, in the Chddi year 902, on Sunday, the first of the bright half of Àshüdhba. — — 

In the original, the first portion of the date (nava-éata-yugal-dbd-dihibya-gS OhSdi-déskj4) 
is oddly expressed ; but as, with the exception of the first akshara in line 21, which might pos- 
Bibly be iká, every letter of the original is perfectly clear, and since nava-éata is 900 and yugala 
‘a pair’ or *oouple' or ‘two,’ I do not see how nava-éata-yugala oould mean anything but 
902, Nor have I any doubt about the meaning of OAsdi-dish{é; for according to the lexicogra- 
phere dishfa is one of the synonyms of kála,t and Chédi-diskfa therefore is equivalent to Ok£di- 
hála, with which may be compared the well-known Aldiava-hfla, used to indicate another era. 
I need hardly point out that, even if it had not been dated, the present inscription, in which 
Narasithha is described aa Yuvardja, would necessarily have had to be placed before the Ohêdi 
year 907, the date of Alhanadévi’s inscription in which the same Naraaihadva is spoken of as 
ruling prince, 

As regards the European equivalent of the date, I have shown ama, Vol. XVII, p. 216, 
No. 5, that, with my epoch of the Obédi era, it is Sunday, 17th June, A. D, 1151; and having 
convinced myself that Bir A. Ounningham’s latest statements regarding the original date are 
substantially correct, I now attach to the date its due value for helping to fix the epoch of the 
Chédi era, E 

TEXT. 


1 Om nama} Siviya q  Treilókya*saudha-Kiülpi — y&seirivédi-vükyu-satkavih | nitya- 
prayaina-vi(bd)dh-Schchhah  sÓeshtamárttib friyéetu vah ll 

2 Kzsladhauts/.Snktireiva chatmdra-kelA — jayati Smerintake-tirt-vidhritd | alik-Akshi- 
vahni-janit-Ügra-trishá sutayà gi- 

8 réh suragarit-payasñ || Atrdéya%.gétr6 Skhila-réje-chakre-jigishu-rdjéejani Karnne- 
dévah | tasmideYabahkarnna-narésva(éve)- 

4 -résbhiit=tasy=ftmajéeyan ^ Geyukerppadévab | — Á-kalpam*  prithivi . bista fh 
Gayêkarnna-piêrtihivyah | serigató Narasihhóna yu- 





2 The sams persons are mentioned in lines 94-29 of tho inseription of Alhapadér! of the Obódi year 907 ; Journal 
Americ. Or. Or Boe. Vol Men pi BA Oe ae ae of Western. India, No. 10, p. 106. Aad, ae was a frah pointed 
out Dr: Hel, in Jour: Aa Boc. Vol. VL p Nümedhva, the aon of Mahtdhara, engraved an inscription 
(un ) of the year 936, whioh is now in the Nigpur . Museum. 


2 The dictionaries have no quotation for this word from the actual literature. Ita meaning is evident from the 
Barvadersana-sasigraka ; ses tranalation by Cowell and Gough, p 108. 

Compare, kad banga ag D. PR ee eae aes ee Atadone pit to 
kawo Gack e ba in this senso actual literature. writer, in my opinion, preferred to the oe 
nary word kála, because rt begins with sane syllable with which the word OAs 


ë Brom the rubbing. * Metre, Nlêka (Anuah}obh). 
T Metre, Pramitikehard; the second half of this verse does not admit of a proper construction, 
3 Metre, Upajiti. * Metro, Sitke (Anuahtubh).. 
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g ee er 

5 varkjéne sinund ü — GÓtré!O S nemta-samahvayéebhavadaing-prakhyas=tapes-tdjaad drishid- 
dyishye-vifuddha-karmma-niratah — érf-Bháva- 

6 iib gurah ul) dobdryédbhute-kéval-Artha-vachasdth pAtohirtthikt yah gudhth 
k&mza-kródha-ja-vargga-durggu-vipina-plbsha- 

7 sya dáv-Ànalah | — '"Erutvü!  samast-àgama-yÓga-Éistrai — vylkhy&ys cha nydya 
Kapkda-éistrach | abhyasya yah - PAñupatarh cha ydgam 

8 Bivasya ashybjyammevipa vi(bd)dhdt ıı — PrathamasU-tasya — Sishyl-yam Bhivya- 
vra(bra)hma-tapêdhanah | tapab-karmma-rati nityam  karmma-sá[r]- 

9 nyásikü-pi yah H Kaupfnamitral’-vnsanah fuchi-bhasma-é4y!  pameh&rttha-vO(bS)dha- ' 
sukpitt mita- bbaikshs-bhdjt | yb vra(bra)hmsoharya- š 

10 vidhin~inya-Sanatkumérah Pitafijal- Agama-nirüpita-yÓga-saigah i —Bhikshit.6párjjita- 
káfchan-ánns-vasanaih sampripayatyca- 

11 rtthinah méhéna pragupfkardti sndhiyah —samtarpitAnesünpitaih | — kl&é-Ónmülana- 
dharmmya-karmme-niratah  sükshátk][ite-. 

12 Trymhva(be)kó Bhivavra(bra)hms-samasetapeavishu kalau dpishgÓ na piñohartthika), n 
Parigraha!*-vimuktÓepi [grihz&]5i hridi ya[h*] Bivam | 

18 kêma-krêdhau  nigrihnàü — kshamívineapi  a&d-vrataih ji Prinky&ma!*-samidhi-siddha- 
niyama-dhyln-Ósangir-anyv-asham yal kritv& 

lá hriday-Amvul[bu)jê Smara-ripun vu(bu)ddby& samabhyasyati | maitri tasya sudht. 
bhire&tma-muditá #àstr-ñàzamÁ yéginah: éishyldpim Karun 

15 bhavéch=cha vishay-Opékshi  Biva-jn&uateb || — Rathayütróteay!T-irchohábhireGgihumdqa- 

^ — jegatimeimüm| só-lamchak&re prikAra-dévigdra-msthairss- 

16 pin Pürttingl? dharmména nivgrttakñána muktirebbha vêbagamyaminat-oha 
- vê(bê)dhit | ótad-[d*|va&yum priptum=ayam mumukshur=yyyadhápaysd=dávam= 
imah Bivasya || 

17 Bhikshlt-dhanèna téneódam  mamdire  Kima-vidvishal | kiritam muktayé bhaktyá 
kirttayá cha kpitátman&h à — BrutiX-smrit-ihAssH. pur&pa-vüttà 

18 vipra}  sudhfh  éri-Dharanidharb-bhát | vyadhideimim  tat-tanayah ^ praéastit 
Pritthvidharas™—=tarkke-viguddha-vu(bukddhih n` Yàvanf-Méruh sva- 

19 rmgpa-kumbhsh prithivyàm  yBRvsdeGamgi — varttató — yüv&deabdhib | ylvaleldké 
chathdra-siryau chakistab Bambhérediat-kirttanam  távadedstim i ` 

20 "ViíávakarmmaM-krita  bistram vétti yéerthéna — Xkarmmaoi|  utkirgpaváneimá&i 
fastim progestin sa  Mah!dharab || NavaM-sa(ka)ta-yugal-à- 

21 [bd P]-Adhikya-g6 Ohédi-disht[8] ja{na*]pedam=avateimazh bsri-Gaydkarnnadéve | 
pratipadi Suchi-niAse-svéte-pakshé=rkka-va- 

22 rô fBiva-rega-samipé sthhpit=5ysrm_ prabastih U 2 1 

B.-—LAl-Pahág Rock-Inscription of Narasithhadéva, 
The (Ohédif) year 909. 

This inscription’ is rudely “engraved on a piece of rock, on the top of a hill called 
TLal-Pahad, near Bharhut (properly Bharaut) in the Central Provinces; Indian Atlas, Shoot 
No. 89, Lat. 24° 27° N., Long. 80° 58’ E. It was discovered in 1878-74 by Sir A. Cunningham, 
by whom a transcript of it, accompanied by a photoxinoograph, was published in Archaol. Survey 
of India, Vol. IX. p. 94, and Plate ii. 





» Metro, Bárdtlavikridtia, vs 

n Metre, Upej&i. 13 Motes, BlAka (Anushtubh). 13 Metre, VasaztakilakA, 

X Mare, Bárdülavikrijtia. 35 Metre, Sitka (Anushfabh). 15 Moire, Sirdilavikridite. 
1T Matro, ff^ka (Anushjubh) 13 Metre, Upajtti. 19 Metro, Aka (Anushtubh), 
® Metre, Upajkti. % The writer clearly meant to say -mrii titihin. ° 

93 For the doubling of the consonant th of prithei* see Panini viiL, 4, 47. 

53 Mewes, lint. * Motre, Blbka (Anushtubh). = Motre, MAlint. 


x du rasana S s s a Gn aga tol: 
1 Archact. Survey of India, Vol. IX. p. L 
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Tho inscription contains eight lines, of which the last appears to be separated from the 
rest by an empty space. The writing of the first seven lines covers a space of about 171” high 
by 2/ 6" broad in the first three, and 1/94” broad in the following lines; while the seperate eighth 
line is 16” long. Throughout, the writing appears to be well preserved, though in the rubbing 
one or two ckshoras are not as distinc’ as one could wish them to be. The sire of the letters 
ia between 1}” and 2'. The characters are Nagari; and the language is Sanskrit. As regards 
orthography, b is denoted by the sign for ç, and the dental sibilant is employed for the 
palatal everywhere except in the word dri. 

After the introductory “ Ora, may it be well! (may) fortune (attend) I” the inscription (m 
lines 1-5) has (corresponding to the ordinary “im the reign of victory of," eto.) the words: 
“the feet of the Paramabhat(éraka, Mahárájddhirfja, and Paramásvara, the devout worshipper 
of Mahtévara (Siva), the illustrious Narasithhadéva, the lord over Trikaliiga, who by his 
own arm has aoquired the (ttle of) lord over the three Bdjas, (vis.) the lord of horses, the lord 
of elephants, and the lord of men, — (and) who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhatidraba, 
Mahéréjddkirdja, and Parasášsara, the illustrious Vamadéva;” on the pertioulars of which 
see ania, Vol XVIL p. 225. Lines 5-6 state the proper object of the inscription, which, if I 
understand the words rightly, is to record the construction of a #ahka, or water-channel, by 
Ballaladévaka, (or as he calls himself in line 8, the Réuta, the illustrious Ballaladéva), son 
of the illustrious Kébavaditya, Mahd rajaputra of the village of Vadyava, — probably some 
official or dependant of the king Narasithhadéva? 

In line 7 the inscription is dated in the year 909, on the Sth of the bright half of Brávaps, 
on Budha or Wednesday; corresponding, aa I have tried to show, ante, Vol. X VIL p. 217, 
No, 7, to Wednesday, 2nd July, A.D. 1158. In the same place I have stated that m A.D. 1158 
Sriyana was an intercalary month, and that Wednesday, 2nd July, belonged to the first bright 
‘fortnight of the two Brivagas or the edktka Srivana; and, to obviate the possible objection 
that this should have been indicated im the original date, 1 may for the present point out the 
date of the Dehli Biwülik pillar inscriptions of Visaladéva,‘ of the (sonthern) Vikrams year 1220, 
as a cloar and undoubted instance in which (just as is the osse in the present inscription) a 
day of the adhiba month is denoted by the date, though there is nothing in the wording of the 
date to show this, Another Ohédi date in which the adhika month has not been specified as 
such, has been already treated of by me, ame, Vol. XVII. p. 217, No. 9. 

The village Vadyava, whioh ix spoken of in the inscription, I am unable to identify, 

TEXT. 


1 [ÓmP] svasti fri[h u°] Paromabhaidrokn-mabizdjkdhi [7 Mje- pora(re)mdeva (Éva)ra ke. 
2 Vamadéva . - pidànudhyátia) - paramabha}irakn - mshirdjddhirdja - pa[ra]- 
8 mésva(éva)ra - paramamiáhásva(éra)ra - Trikalihgüdhipati > siapa ika. - af- 
4 sva(íva)peti - gajapati - narapati - råjatry(tray) - Adhipati [é]rhnan - Nara- 


3 Compare ante, Vol. X VI. p. 204 note 88. 
3 On used probably as the title of some official, see Mr. Fleet's nobo in Corpus. Kasor, Ind, Vol. III. 





inscri 

from the inscription A. that N in the ee 

Er peered agate ag lea al aaa hayo beta spoken 
as 


~ Comet: Miscsliaweeus Essays, Vol IL p. #88. This and similar debes will be irested of in s separate 


4 "From the rubbing: 


* Judging from the rubbing, I am almost certain that the symbol for f rianda ab the beginning of the line. 
Y Read *Njit-4.. 


The whole to have omitted and the three ekekaras mapati are 
eremi before Hine d, wills the tela] « haa been adtad ai of He 3. 
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5 sithhadéva-charanth ü Vadyavê-grimakanya mahá-r$- 
6 japutra -  í&rffKóea(Ma)vüditya - putra - - Va(ba)llüladóvakasya vahah [u*] 
7 Ba[ih]vat ? 909 Br&(&ri)vane-sudi 5 — Vuddh[6]? p*] BAe [u*] 
8 Ráuta!1df-Va(ba)llaladéva[D i*] 


O.—Alha-Ghêt Stoné-Inscription of Narasithhadéva, 


The (Vikrama) year 1216. 


This inscription,’ together with two othera, is on & block of stone which is about a hundred 
yards from s large cave, somewhere near the foot of the Alha-Ghaf, “one of the natural passes 
of the Vindhys hills by which the Tons river finds its way from the table-land of Réwah to the 
plain of the Ganges ;” Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 89, about Lat. 24° 55/N., Long. 81°27. It was 
discovered in 1883-84 by Sir A. Cunningham, by whom a transoript of the text, acoompanied by 
a photolithograph, was published in Archaol. Survey of India, Vol. XXI. p. 115, and Plate 
xxviii. 

The inscription contains seven lines, The writing oovers a space of about 2’ broad by 
1” high, and is well preserved nearly throughout, The size of the letters is between 14” and 
1j." The characters are Nágart The language is ungrammatical Sanskrit, exhibiting, e. g. 
in line 4 the form kardptid, and in line 6 wdAariütah a word which may have its origin in 
the vernacular and the meaning of whioh is not apparent. As regards orthography, b is 
denoted by the sign for v; and j is used for y in juga, line 3; s for £ in. Kausémvi, line 5; and 
sh for kk in Hshitash, line 6. 

The object of the inscription is, to record (in lines 2-5) that the Rárakı, the illustrious 
Chhihula, a son of the illustrious Jalhana, Makáráraka of Pipal[éau F]durga, performed some 
meritorious deed in connection with or near tha Shatashadika Ghat, which may have consisted 
in the building of a road or the erection of a temple of the goddess Ambika, or both, but the 
exact details of which are not clear to me, Line 5 appears to mention some person from 
Kausümbt who had something to do with carrying out the Réaaka’s orders; and lines 6 and 7 
give the names of the writer of the inscription and of the artizans who were engaged in the 
work spoken of before. 

But the really important part of the inscription are the introductory lines 1-2, from which 
we learn that what is stated in the sequel, took place “in the reign of victory of the illustrious 
Warasithhadéva,’ the Mahdrdjédhirdja of D&h&la," and which contain the date — “ the year 
1216, the first lunar day of the bright half of Bhàdraepeda, on Ravi or Sunday.” For theso 
statements, on the one hand, give us some idea of how far the kingdom of Narasimhhadéva ex- 
tended in the north or north-east ; and on the other hand, the date being clearly recorded in the 
Vikrama era, they enable us to test in a general way the correctness of any conclusion regarding 
the epoch of the Chédi era which may be arrived at on other grounds, and they have been so 
used by me, ante, Vol. XVIL p.218. As regards the epithet D&h&ltya which is applied here 
to the king Narasimha, it has long been known that lexioographers give Déhala as a synonym 
of Okedi; and for passages in whioh the word is actually used in literature, I may refer to the 
ViktramdatadSvackarita,? i. vv. 102 and 108, and xviii vv. 98 and 95, and to Professor 
Peterson's Thira Report on Sanskrit MSS., Appendix, p. 248, 1, 5, where, in an enumeration of 
places and countries, Dàhšla is placed near Késala. 


© This sign is superfluous. 

1 Read Budhi; as the matter la of someim I may as woll stato that the first akshara and the 
eonsonzuta of the second akshara are clear in the bing. 

n I beHere thes the akshara frí of this word is quits certain, 

11 Aooording to Sir A. Cunningham, Archaeol, Surrey of India Val TE. rr PP, end ok TASA (which I give 
from a separate rubbing) are below the rest, apparently separated from -7 by an empty space; but they were 
clearly engraved by tho sumo artisan. 

1 Archaeol, Survey of India, Vol. XXI. p. 114, and profsoe, p. iv. 3 The name is spelt Narasisighadéva. 


* Here Sea Karas ba dira a anpestars, la dssoribsd ss rf Adla-kslutiparis) idha and Déhal-ddh tša, 
and his country is called DlAaldre wW e 
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The date having to be referred to the Vikrams era, the possible equivalents would be :— 
for the northern Vikrama year 1216, current, — Tuesday, 26th August, A.D. 1158 ; 
for the northern Vikrama year 1216, expired, 
or the southern current year, — Sunday, 16th Angust, A.D. 1159, when the first 
: dthi of the bright half ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise; and 
for the southern Vikrams year 1216, expired, — Thursday, 4th August, A.D. 1160. 
The true date therefore is Sunday, 16th August, A.D. 1159; and the year 1216 of the 
date must &ooordingly be taken to be the northern expired (or southern current) year. 
Of the localities mentioned in the inscription, Kauh&mb! clearly is the village of KÓeam, 
of which I have spoken above, p. 187; and Shafashadika-ghatfa I take to be the more ancient 
name of the Alha-Ghit. Pipal[dau fjdurga I am unable to identify. 


THXTÁ 


Óm* [n*] Sazhvata(t) 1916 BhAdre-sudi-pratipad’ Ravau {| pahāltya-mshåråjt- 
vi(dhi)ríja-kriNaramihghadóva-vijsyar&jyó i) Pipal[6]ê[au f]-durgga[sya ?] maht- 
ripake-briJalhana*-putre-rinake-ériOhchhi*hulasys Kali-ju(yu) ga- 
dharmm-ártha[rh P] Shafashadika-ghite- [v&(ba)i]dhana-mArgga-te[ t ]19-À m[ v Ji(mbi)k&- 
déva kari- 
pith iti |l dharmm-trthe-ktma-mbkehs-sidhanal th ?J H Xeaus&(Bi)mvi(mbt)-nikisa-!.rau- 
ti[4]nkmajtti udharitah ii Thakura-ériEamaládhara!? `lishi(khijtam [1*] 
Sttradhira!® — Kamalasthth — Sóm8 |  -Kôkisa u Pilhana i  [Da?]lhaņa H 


D.— Karanbél Stone-Insoription of Jayasithhadéva, 


According to & remark in pencil on the beck of the rubbing, the stone which bears this 
inscription! was found at Karanbél,? now & heap of ruins& few miles from Bhêra-Ghåt, near 
Jabalpur in the Ountral Provinces ; and it was lying at the house of & stone-cutter, when the 
rubbing was taken. The stono is broken right through in the middle, from top to bottom, but 
the fracture is so clean thet hardly a single atshara has been lost. 

The inscription contains 25 lines. The writing covers a space of 8' 64" broad by 1'7" 
high, and it is well preserved throughout, so that the actual reading of the inscription is 
hardly anywhere doubtiul, The size of the letters is about 4". The characters are 
Nagar!, carefully drawn and skilfully engraved. The language is Sanskrit and, excepting the 
introductory bih namah Siváya, the inscription is in verse. A curious grammatical mistake we 
meet in line 4, where the writer has formed the aorist of Mriayati as acktkiritayat ; otherwise the 
inscription is remarkably free from errors, end in respect of orthography I have only to note 
that b is written by the sign for v everywhere except in vapurbbhir, line 8, abja, line 3, bibhrad, 
line 5, babAdra, line 19, and bibharttt, linea 23 and 24; that the rales of samdhi have not been 
observed in rukhuyamejaganti, line 19, and bhwvanamevifva’, line 23; and that for «wjjvala we 
. have kjvala, in line 16. 

* From the rubbing. p me MUR 3 This vowel is perhaps d. 


T This ahekara is doubtful In the rubbing it looks like iri, with a vertical Hno before it; In NOM 
certain that in the original there ia a conjunct consonant, the tha oond past of whlch ia y. , , x 


a CO tO — 


IH c 


.* Perhape altered toma. | E 


* In the original really Okeh. Ono would expect the instrumental caso Ohhthuléna. ‘ 
bf ger besote doa Akal, In the rubbing it looks like 5 , Ar sped ct ean per DA tilar but 16 may alao 
pr kasya. Tni a ore Di bree teat rar ai of the maoni inüistinot, 
petitor quite 


next akeharas, up bo 1i, are One wo Gagak some 
after diva ; ead foe marah aan bard, Lari. 
appear in the rubbing and in the 


m I these word words to udharitah photolithogra 
igi ta) sade sexy be aL, and Cho wile word wiwan ; and the vow] di the Art kara of lin D 
MD a Rea. would sas. bo bat for ráuta. Por 
follo Talteblo meaning or tanêmi beyond 


iyo [rantak d ia banah saying thai oddly shaped 
13 Road “dharêna. 


33 Here again, and in some of the following namos, the osse-Cerminations havo boen omitted. 
1 Archgel, Survey of India, Vol. IX. p. 96, No. xi. 3 Journal Amer. Or. Soo. Vol. YL p. 617, note g. . 
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Judging from the introductory verses, the inscription probably was intended to record the 
erection of a temple of Siva; but it has clearly been left incomplete. For there js nothing in 
it to show why it was engraved ; and we miss at the end the names of the authur and of the 
engraver, which, in a carefully executed inscription like the present one, had it been finished, 
would hardly have been omitted. In consequence, the inscription also is left undated. 

The contents of the inscription may be given in very few words. After the introductory 
* Om, adoration to Siva!” and six verses invoking the blessings of Siva, Gajinana, and Sarasvati 
(IL. 1-4), the author relates that Prajapati, the lord of the creatures, begat Atri, from whom 
proceeded the moon, whose son again was Budha; and that m the lunar family so founded, 
there was the famous king Arjuna (Il 46). The family became generally known under the 
name of Kalachuri, and in it there was born the king Yuvarüjadóva, who conquered all 
regions and dedicated the wealth which he took from other kings to the holy Sómósvara 
(I. 6-7). He begat the king KÓkalla, from whom sprang Gêhgêyadêva (U. 7-10). His son 
again was Karna, who was waited upon by the Ohóda, Kuñga, Hana, Gauda, Gürjare and 
Kira princes (ll. 10-12); and his son was Yakahkarne (ll 12-13). Yaáabkarpa's son was the 
king Gayakarya, who married Alhanad6vi, the daughter of king Vijayasirhhs (the son of the 
king Vairisirhha who was a son of the king Harhsapála in Pragvata) and his wife SyAmala- 
dêvi (the daughter of Udayaditya, the king of Dhá&r&), who bore to him the two sons 
Warasithhadéva and Jayasithhadéva (ll. 18-17).  Narasirhadóva ascended the throne after 
the death of his father (Il 18-20), and was on his death succeeded by his younger brother 
Jayasithhadéva, who ruled the country when the inscription was composed (ll. 20-25). 

It will be seen that the contents of the inscription are almost identical with those of the 
introductory portion of the Bhéra-Ghé inscription of Alhanadévt;? and a comparison of the 
two inscriptions leaves no doubt that our author knew that inscription and closely followed it, 
when writing his own pragasti. What is peculiar to our inscription, is mainly only this, that 
the genealogy (similarly to what is the case in the Kumbht copper-plate insoription)* 
begins here with Yuvartjadêva, and is continued to the ruling prince Jayaximhadéva. As of 
some importance however, it may be noted that Yuvardjadéva is represented here as worshipping 
Sdmésvara, the famous Sémaniths in Gujardt, a story which is told also of Lakshmayarija 
(the won of Kéyhravarsha-Yuvartjadéva and Nóhald) in the Bilhart insoripiion ;5 that Vijaya- 
simha, the father-in-law of Gayakarna, and his ancestors, whom we know to have ruled in 
Méwihd,® are desoribed as kings of Prágváta, and UdayAditya as lord of Dhara; and that the 
name of one of the peoples whose princes waited upon Karna, is spelt here distinctly Kuaga, not 
Kanga, which is the reading of the published version of Alhanadévi's inscription.’ The word 
Pragvats occurs several times e.g. in Professor Peterson's Third Report on Sanskrit MSB., 
Appendix, pp. 87, 40, 45, 187; but I am unable to determine whether it is only another name 
for Médap4ts, or denotes s more extensive tract of country of which Mêwid formed part. K'uünga 
clearly is the Kotgu or Kongu~iésa of Southern Indis, corresponding, generally, to the 
present districts of Salem and Ooimbatore.® 

Considering* that Narasimhadéva was ruling in A.D. 1159, and Vijayssimhadéva, the son 
ane ra in AD, 1180, our inscription must have been composed between A.D. 1160 

1180 





3 ib. pp. 508-8; and Archaol. Survey of Western India, No. 10, pp. 107-9. 

4 Journal Beng. As Soo., Vol. XXXI. p, 116. 

Ete p que eser G1 ana A. Dr. Hall misread verse 46, and in consequence he wrongly identified 
ane eel N uvaréj&dhva. In realty Lakehmapardjs, according to the Bilhar! inscription, was the son of 
L: dhali. 


wanta; VoL EYL p MA 5 anglad v beshie in a short insori; from Udaypur in Milara, I 
have at lash discovered s reliable da Ste U dey Adige, the vai iege irt, — Vikrame 1137 = A.D. 1080. 

T In reality, the reading of the original insoription probably is Kunga, bui the first akekara of the word is 
Wik of Southern India, List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, 


* Beo ante, Vol. XVIL p. S18. 
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THXT.10 

1 Om namah Sivtyan Déva}! nadi samudit-&dbhuta-bhüti-aaihpatesaipidayabve 

abhimateath bhavatåih sa  yasya | avabsidhu-samgeta-jafÓ — éiraseiidu-lÓkhá 

navy-khkura-fri[ ya meen&ratamedtanóti Il Yan'nityam dravsi&n vi(bi)bhartti 
gurutàb — dhaitó tatbenyuchecha yadeyó oha  speríavaii —guruiva-rahitá 
bhüta yadeaspartavat | 

2 yat-karmm=ópshitarn karðti — bhuvansn kfl[ai]h  kkal-óllim yad=yasmin-yajfia- 
phalath ^ vapurbbhireavaiádeyushmüneemibhib Sivah n_ Dhanyiseà — vahgsó 
Kirasy-avirsterh ysin kapA[laj-srajah — vakiavyam ta iti  vra(bra)vimyeeta 
-idah —puinstvÓna nemkirttaya |  n-eitadeyukietamam. bhavónena fcha] maya 
siritvarh tyaje$tyeachyató tachech=déakyam=iti priy-6- 

8 ttara-vidheu  vyagró Harah påtu vah tt Bhüsh&? nêtrakruti-viraohitê yatra yatr= 
Abjajanmalt-yyêkêka-trih — prabhavati — mudó yatra ` nishth& — prajinim | 
mürtiáv-Óva prasarati  rajó yatra  yastred[st]i  sRkshátekütasthà dhfh sa 
diñatu eadA  Bemnbhureabhyarthitam vah n YO JDhürjjafijatijüta-mukutáde 
&parai  vidhóh | dhstt&-rddhanedamte-mishateh se vah  piy&deGajtna- 

4 nah | Ohaturggatif-ohatur.vpittié-chaturvvargga-prayÓjenà | prapatichayatu chitur- 
yah stân — satyar — Barasvaii j!58)  Prajdpatireabhidbydna-prava(be)mdhat 
samajfjanat | atritfyatey& putran yameAirimcechiktrttayat! 4| Tasmit!*samasta- 
bhuvandbhyuday-sike-dhkmaP rímá-menah-sarasa-sammada-keli-bkatdab | vistdra- 
hétu-kiransh kumud-dka- 

5 rfgath Bhüt&áe-bhüshana-&irÜmagirekvir-datt ü Manas =—ivedltiviguddhAd=v6(bé)dha 
ivedbhfideVu(bu)dhasstasmAt | bhuvan-Abhaya-kyid=bhé bhyid-vashésewténedjani 
sthtyin i — Asti%Kalanidht-kulé=tra , — karínesahasrat —bibhradwdivedva 
rajaniveapi sa&-pratàpeb | bhimtbhyid=Arijjuns iti prathiténa  n&mn& yasy= 

| fidhun=ipy=abhimatény~a- i 

6 bhitó  bhavamt i Td tadrifth —katichideóva kedåchid=ðva — bhágyairebhavarhti 
bhavinàm  bhuvan-aika-náthih | gÓtré-tra yó samabhavann=adhik-ddhik-dohcha- 
sathpattaybadhipatayah  prithiv-tévaripim || — Amninne-eviürmtara-mahárha-viísfeha- 
yügüt-prüpià kuli Kalaohure-ftyeebhidhi-presiddhim | 'janmedsesda sukritaire 
jja- 

7 gatim Yayåti-tulyð guņaironnarapatir-Yuvarâjadêvah | — Yéneórjjitàna jagati-patinà 
Vijitys sarvvà dilah samabhihri[tya] narêkvarinêm | tisetih “iyab pa[ra]- 
m&-bhakti-bhara-&rità #rl-Bêmêkvarêya samupi&ysnameekriyaméa || Ténedvantéa- 
patini bhuvan-aike-mallah Kékalla ity-ejani bhe- 

8 rtsite-vairi-bhaliah | ynt-kfrttanaih kati na  vi(bi)bhrati bhêri-kêbhêmmanyênya- 
vibhrama-sahasra-dharaire]jaganti || Janit™-Atifeyite-faktir =vva(bbs)hutara-sam- 
dariit-êru-Bhava-bhaktih |  Himavkneiva  bhuvans-bhayab yô  jahré vêhint- 
nivahaib | Tasmáídfeya(be)bhüva ^^ bhuvan-fSbhyudgya-pragalbha-gíthbhlrya- 
gsurava-sahó- 

9 -dara-aurys-dheiryah | GAthgéyadéva iti guptishu yasya  bhüp& lajjâh —jahur- 
Ddafemukh.Árjjunaybh — Xkath&bhib || Naman*-nyipa-sirdbhir~yat-pada-padmaa 





14 From the rubbing. BR Moire, Vasanteiüsaki 
Bardtle ; and of the next verse.—Oompare Dr. Hall in Jowexal Amer. Or. Soc. Voi, vi. 
p- 50, verse 8, and pp. 25. 
7? Metre; MandAkrinté. 14 Originally send, altered to wena. 


18 Metre, Blêka (Anushtubh) ; and of the two next verses.—Compare ib. p. 50%, verse 5. 
16 Bobweoer those signs of punctuation there is an ornamental full stop. 

Y achiktritryat, wrongly for ach kirtat or achfkniat. I Metre, Vasantaiilaki. 

75 Originally må, altered to ma. x Hoire, Upag!ii. 

n Motre, Vasentatilaki: and of the four next verses.—Compare ib. p. 503, verse 7. 

m Metro, Arya. 35 Metre, Vasantatilaki. 34 Metro, Slóka (Anuahtubh). 
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virêjatuh | krip&na-jola-camjata-jayesri-jalajairsive || Vairi4-vikrame-niéd disdm 
mukha-éri-kuramgamadaS-pstrevallari | bhrü-latà vijaya- š 

10 virija-sthiths«tasya khadga-latikeikartnena kim || Samuttirpofi-àrppavá sónÀ yasy= 
#jfeêva_ mahibhritah | varnnan!ys-guna-grámash Karnnah sa samabhitetatah || 
Avimukia€-pida-Lsiakei]  prithutara-hir-Avagumbhita-vikambhaih?? | pura iva 
vipiné=py-ari-nripa-niribhireyasys ^ samíatam — tasthó t — Nfchaib* samohara 
Ohéda EXKunmgs? ki- ; 

11 meidat phalgu tvayA valgyatà Hûņ=aivah ranitum na  yuktameiha tò tvah 
'Geuda garvvanmtyaje | m=aivath G[ü]rjjara garjje Kira nibhritô varttasva 
sbviü-gatànfi-ittham yasya  mithó-virbdhi-npipatin  dvá[h]sthó vininyé janah n 
Anfyafnta™ parim vriddhih yagah-sathvédans-friyah | manÓ-vinÓdanaireyasyu 
kavtra- 

19 drairsithdriyairsiva | — Ají&ysta — Yakahkarnosb — Kargpát-Svarnga-mahíbhritab | 

` Triküfa iva ktthestha-guya-ratnAkartkpitah H Namayaty*-rttin-dhanushó 
yasminn=krtt-Amrita-prkiyë | va(be)bhr§ så — punareunnati-bhüyishthà vairi- 
bhüpetibhih i1 Ya&óbhir*Áeimdu.viíadaih karmmabhifech=tidushkaraih | diéah 
pres&dhayam-isa sa 

13 Trivikrama-vikramah || , YsthA-yatham sa —ohaturaéechaturbhireabhiv&mchohhi(ohhi). 
tàn | arihineup&yaih prathitair-nyiya-vitepratyapadyata | Udapadyat*eódita- 
mighirha-rüpeyà sahitah friyd  sakala-&uddhn-magdalah| —dhaval-fimvu(mbu)- 
dháreiv& tatah ^ kal&-nidhib — sukhayan(S)ejaganti  Gayakarnna-bhípetib 11 

. Karavüla"-tamila-pallavah ka- ' 

14 va-qarhohkry=api yasya  bhüpetóh | — perimpijyrs rajð=sra-vrishtibhih — pariohashkára 
raps jaye-ériyam || Vainat&yaS-sama-vikrama-kramah kévalash sa na chakira 
prishthatab | Achyntam  su-charitó ne chedcha[rajiekarmma “kimohidsspi 
pakshapitatah | Dvapard=pi na tasyedsttekarmms-kingS ‘kutah kalih u 
kyitamedva sadeddrikshuh kiryam vidvéshind=pi yati i 

15 Pragvétéevanipale-bhila-tilakel Éri-Harhsapalócbhavatetasmáde«bhtübhpideasü tatl 
satya-samitib &rt-Valrisihh-ibhidhah | yaj-janma dvishatám bhayiys 
suhridàme&nanda.sampeite[y$] fréyabh-&i-sedan&ya faurya-mahasd visv-dtsaviye 
übhavab|| Vijayasithha® iti kshitipas«tatal  samajanishta  vinashQa-kali ki- 

16 la} kshitibhpid-indrs-Áirah-kpita-sarohara  prahate-matta-mahi-ripu-kumjarah 11 
DhArc-áàdhíé-Ódayüditya-sutà By&maladévyeebhüt| vallabhi tasya bhüpasya 
Satyeév-Ásura-vidvisha[h i] TasyêmmAlhanadêr-iti kanyi-ratnam-asêta sab | 
Mén&ykm-Avanfbharità —Gaurimeiva  gug-Ó[j*]jvalàm || Tasyêh sa pAnina 
pipih Gaya- 

17 Ksarnna-mahtpatib | jagrêha jagatêm sthityai Sivkya iva Samkarah |! Ajanayadéka 
Alhanadévyürh Gayakarpns-mahlpatiswtanujau | Bamjniyim — Divasa-petire 
Ddasriv=iva sarvva-dub[kha]-hurau || Narasithhadévam“dkarh chakr 
janakns-tayêrennêmni | `Jayasihhadóvam=aparam 16k6 yau  Háma-Lekshms- 
pau mên! Su-kritaib%6 svarggamee- ; 





9 Motre, Rathtddhasd. 
99 The word kuraxga-mada, ‘musk’ ( = kurakga-nAbhi ) is not found in the dictlonarios, 

3! Metro, Sides, (Anushtabh) 98 Hetre, GIH. = lam unable to give the exact moaning of witantha, 
9 Metre, SardQlavikridite.—Compare, 1b. p. 504, verso 12. 

2 This is quite distmot hare ; and it 18 not Kanga. 

n Or, perhaps, s¿pdsh gain. D Metre, Sitke (Anushtubh); and of the nexb versa. 

™ Metro, Upagtti.—Ártii means both ‘the end of a bow’ and ‘ misery.’ 

% Metro, Blêka (Anushfubh) ; and of the next verse. 

™ Metre, Maffubhdshint n lotre, Yaltaltya, = Motse, Rathêddhati, 

> Motro, Alêka (Anushtubh). # Autre, BArdêlambkridita. 

#1 Contrary to the usage of the later language, asAta is hore used in a pasalve senso. 

41 Metre, Dratavilambite. i3 Motre, Sléke (Anushfoubh) ; and of the next two verses. 

** Maire, Upêgiti, + Metre, Udgiti. 4 Metre, Upagiti. 
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18 mn-arggelameadhitesthushi Sekra-vajejanaké | NaraathhadAva-npipetih perysshk&rshtne 
mahimeBtàm || Prafe£ása€ mahfh mah-aujasámeepyesbhibhüshnureNnarazirh- 
hadêva-bhêpah | para-lôka-bhay-A[na ]bhijatà yàmesbhuvanarm saibdadhade Àchyut- 
bohoha-rfpah | Yasmimštaschalati dhülfnám pajalnisetapané tethA | nihnuté- 
pyearibhüpün&ih  samtüpash  peryavarddhnia || 

19 Mshádin-Ady-aÁüny&ni kvrvv&n-pervviügy-an&kaAah | dharmmasy=(vivridhadeytembrin= 

I Va(ba)lir=V vishodreiveddyatal || Poninasya jagat-earvvarh  nithhtam timirg- 
druhah{ yat-kiriti-takinah fukrê faha[ikd}epi ñasšó=bhavat ji Sa tethå sukha- 
bayyisu rÁtráv=strasta-mandalab | vapenneepyseanifarm vairi-hpidayêshv=abhya- 
jigartt 1 Briyam bebhåra widhiva- 

20 deDaëngsyv-kráti-thahitah I Mahémdra-vadedvija-Sréshtha-varggae=tat-sathgamedgatah || 
Svarlléka4-nith-Atithitirh — pray&tó tesmin=nripë &{-Warasithhadévé | chirdya 
pushpátu sai hitáni frimánemahibhrij-Jayssithhadóvab || Yasyč%=ðrn-ratna- 
raohit-Archita-cháru-&)bh&-vismóra-bhüri-kafakasya ^ sadeÓnnatagya | , bhümfbhri- 
timeeadhipatéh — sura-vàhinet. 

21 va kirttirejjaganti na  kiysati  punátyeananti ||  Yón&* — práchi-vijaya-rabhasüne 
nitya-matt-óbha-kumbh-&rüdhinepraudha-prathita-yaÁasah éaurya-bhájbevanindrán | 
kurvvánána trideéa-bhavanath [gå]minð  nir-vvit&hkam — chakró  ohittara 
chakite-chakitam nákinkm  n&yakasya || Yad"-vaktra-varija-viktsa-vaétna dina- 

. varggépi valgati nirathte- 

22 ramedva lakshmfh | yad-bhré-vibhathga-bhaya-jasooha nar-Adhipånih vyadhirenna 
nesyati van-aushadhi-sévay=api i| Kiyanté®  nelbhüvanebhuvi  bhuvuna-sam- 
bbávite-gunáh peniyyantà yéshAm  <kriti{bhijr-adhuneipi  sthiti-patháh 1 
aya[m] tveanyasetéshimeapi — gugs-gan-Ódáharagatàánedadhánah ^ Suddha-érire 
jjayatu Jeyasthhash  kshiti-petih | Yasya™ 

23 pratipe-tapanah  párthiv-Óndhana va yat  techeohitra yachecha kumuda-dvésh! 
ktrtti-sudhákarab n — MitrinàmSeupakára-kárini sadi san-mårgga-samchâriņi 
prajn-Ütkarshs-vidháríni —praguni[n&m]. tyág-aike-vistàripgi | — $atrünàmeaviráma- 
Éadrya-vijaye-prÜdyan-mmd-0[chohá]rigi pritith yatra ped bibhartti bhuva- 
nam(rm)evi$vambhará-dháripi 1 

24 Yeí-ohalanedhüli.patalaib ^ payámsi payasåh. nidhêh | na kévalam  tirbdhatt 

t&jkhsy-api vibhAvasðh ||  Pramfpüneiva  ohatvüri sfn-diganysadhitishthath | 
yéna nydya-pravingna paréshim  [kha]gdysté sthitih || Na murmchati kad= 
Apy-asya jaya-frih kara-pushkaram | bibhartti raga-vàdyóehu ténday-Adamva- 
(mbe)rath param | Srutvi’?  íri-Jayasihhadó- , 

25 va-nripatóh Xkarmmeátivism&pakam Pirthesy-6va parairsamuchyata nripeih pürvvau 
yuyuisá-rasah | érth paéchdtesa-rasi tatefeoha nagari putrih kalatran=tatas= 
trüsa) kévalam=adri-gahvara-ga/ tai |rennsdigtkyitas=tyajyate || 


"E.—Gópalpur Stone-Inscription of Vijayasithhadévea. 


This inscription was discovered in 1862 by Dr. F., E. Hall at the village of Gópálpur, 
about two miles to the south of Bhéra-Ghat, where it is said to have been brought from 
Karanbél; and it has been previously noticed in the Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXXI. p. 118, 
and in Archawl. Survey of India, Vol IX. p. 99, No. xv. In an attempt to remove it, the 
stone on which the inscription is was broken right through from top to bottom. 

The inscription contains 21 linea, The writing covers a space of 4/5” broad by F 9j" high. 
The larger portion of it, on the proper left part of the stone, is in a fair state of preservation ; 








4! Metre, Au 

4 Metre, Sika (Anushtubh); and of the next four versos. 49 Metre, Upsjiti. 

9 Metre, Yasantaiilaki. V Metre, Mandikrintá, m Ketro, Vasantatilaka, 
® Metro, Sikhazint, & Motra, Sléke (Annshtubbh). s Metro, Birdêlarikridita. 


4 Metre 8lóka (Anush{ubh) ; and of the next two verses. E Moire, Birdtlavikrijita. 
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end on the maller right pert the upper five or six and the concluding three or four lines, and 
generally about eight or ten aksharas at the commencement of each line, are sufficiently well 
preserved to be made out from a careful impression. The size of the letters i» about £. Tho 
eharacters aro Nigari. The language is Sanskrit, and excepting the ó mamá bhagavalé 
7árudévéya at the commencement of line 1, and the words bri-Sêmaréja-kritah rájvait- 
pargganam=it in line 16, the inscription ig in verse- 

The inscription contains no date. Its object is to record (in lines 16-21, in which the 
names of the private individuals Malhapa, Jégalé, H&rigana and MahAdévi ooour), the erection, 
by & member of the Kafyape family, of 8 temple of Vishnu; and by way of introduction it 
fives an account of the Kalachuri kings, from Karnadéva, as it appears, to the ruling prince 
Vijayasithhadéva. In this introductory part I notice the following nemes:—line 6, 
Hahssrárjjuna ; line 7, Kalachuri-kule; line 9, Karnnadéva ; line 11, &!-Yakahkarnnadéva ; 
tine 18, &t-Gaytkarnnadéva; at the beginning of.line 15, íri-Nareshhhadóva; in the 
second half of the same line, — reríja ríja-vraj&-Dharmmarijas-tesyeünujabh brt-Jayasihha~ 
Aévah; ab the beginning of line 16, frtmad-Gésaladévi; and in the same line, in the verse 
following immediately upon the verse which speaks of Gósaladévi, — jayati tad-aüga-sujanmá 
Sürah &rt-Vijeyasitihadéva-nripah. From this I have no doubt whatever that Gósaladévi is 
Tepresented here as the wife of Jayasimhadéva and mother of Vijayasithhadsva, and that she 
was not (as has been erroneously inferred from the Kumbht copper-plate inscription!) the 


ife of Vije; 


Sinoe for Vijayasithhadéva we have the dates? A D. 1180 and 1195, the inscription must 
De referred to about the last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 
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OORPUB INBJERIPTIONUM. INDIOARUM, 
YOL..IH. 

Owing to the friendly suggestions of Professor 
Kielhorn, I am able to notify the following 
improvements in my treatment of some of the 
reoards published by me in Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. ILL, “the Gupta Inscriptions.” 

Indór Grant of Skandagupte. 

No. 16, Plate ix. B., p. 682%. — In line 1, notwith- 
standing the analogous instanceof dyata-sit quoted 
in note 8, the word &a-téna-std is an impossible 
word. For the proper interpretation of the tert, 
we must oorreob stuvak into stumah; and take 
dhydn-aikaidná as a nominative plural, the final 
visarga of which has been omitted before the 
following initial sf, (in aocordance with the 
Vårttika on Panini, viii 3, 86). The translation 
will thas be — “ May that Sun, the rich source 
of rays that pierce (the darkness which is) the 
envelope of the earth, protest you,—whom we 
Bráhmaus, of enlighteted minds, praise according 
to due rite, having (our) thoughts entirely con- 
sentrated in meditation (on him)” do. 

Mandasér Pillar Inscription of 
Yauddharman. 


No. 83, Plate xxi. B., p. 149 ff.; and ants, Vol. 
XV. p. 258 ff. — The verse in line 8 may be 


1 Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXXL p. 115. 





better translated thus: — “He m whom, posses- 
sed of a wealth of virtue, (amd so) falling but 
little short of Manu and Bharata and Alarke and 
Mêndhêtri, the title of ‘universal sovereign, — 
which, in this age that is the raviaher of good 
behaviour, applied with a mere imaginary meaning 
to other kings, of reprehensible oonduct, has not 
slone at all, (being in their case) like an offering 
of flowers (placed) in the dust, — shinos even more 
(than i ordinarily does), hko a resplendent jewel 
(set) in good gold." 

And in the verse in line 6, the forve and impor- 
tance of the reference to Mihirakula may be 
much heightened by taking the construction 
differently and tramalating thus: — “He (Yausd- 
dharman) to whose two feet respect was paid, 
with complimentary presents of the flowers from 
the lock of hair on the top of (his) head, by even 
that (fomous) king Mihirakula, whose head had 
never (previously) bean brought into the humility 
of obeisanoe to any other save (the god) Bthánu, 
(and) embraced by whose arms the mountain of 
snow falsely prides itself on being styled an in- 
accessible fortress, (and) whose forehead was 
peined through being (now for the first tims) bent 
low down by the strength of (kis) arm in (the act 
of compelling) obeisance.” 

The verse, thus taken, oonteins a double and very 
emphatic statement that Mihirakula had never 


$ ante, Vol, XVII. p. 218. 
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been subdued by any other king, but was oon- 
quered by Yasidharman; and also an indication 
that Mihirskala exercised sovereignty in the 
region of the Him&laya mountains. 

Note 4, on p. 148, is to be cancelled. 


Mandasór Inscription of Yastdharman 

and Vishnuvardhana. 

No. 85, Plate xxii, p. 150 ff; and ante, Vol. 
XV. p. 229 ff. — In line 16, for ‘chi{nva f], read 
vi[ ghna |s : — “ Abhayadatta, maintaining a high 
position, (and) preventing any fear on the part of 
(his) gubjects." Tho word dkaritirydm, in line 
15, is to be construed with adpishtam ; not with 
dadhdaah. | 


Eáàdm Grant of Tivaradéva. 


No. 81, Plate xlv., p. 291 ff — In my list of Errata 
at the end of the volume, I have already stated 
that inlme]l the reading of the original is stam- 
bha(A*], not séfra(A*]. And it seems better not 
to turn jagat-traya-tilaka inte & separate word by 

a visarga, but to take it in composition 
with kshitibhrit--eula-bhavana. The translation 
wil thus be — '*Viotorious is the illustrious 
Tivaradóva, the auspicious pillar (for the support) 
of the palace that is a family of kings whioh is 
the ornament of the three worlds,” &o. 

The first thirteen lines of this record presented 
several points of difficulty, some of which have 
now been made clear. Thus — 

In line 4, pdtifa, ‘struck down,’ whioh is the 
reading of the original, must be treated as a 
mistake for pdjita, ‘split open; and it qualifies 
kumbha, ‘the foreheads or frontal globes of the 
elephants, not the elephants themselves ; in the 
Vádsavadaltá, p. 42, jarjarita, ‘torn open,’ occurs 
in an analogous passage. Also, in line 5, for 
sad-dsikia, read satd-sikta ; —'' pearls that are 
besprinkled with the copious streams of blood 
trickling down from the round foreheads af the 
elephants of (Ais) enemies which are split open 
by the orushing blows of (Ais) sharp sword.” 

In line 8, for buibumapatre-bhangat, read 
hwikuma-patrabhangath); and translate — “ who 
wipes away the oollyrium below the eyes of the 
wives of (his) enemies, and the decorative lines 
drawn with saffron on (their) tender cheeks ” 

In line 10, for gdde(dha)-svachohha-prasanna, 
&o., read gidadhab) svackohha[h*] prasanna, 
&o.; and, construing the six adjectives oom. 
mencing in this line with the six locatives 
commencing in line 9, translate, — “ who, more- 
over, is worshipped by mankind in (respect of his) 
‘penance, performed in a former existence, because 
it was so severe that the effecta of it have not yet 


(the accumulation .of) fame; who is reserved in 
the matter of keeping secrets; who is very keen 
in (Ais) faculty of reasoning; who ig pure in 
sight; and who, in (beauty of) form, is decora- 
ted witha complacent countenance.” Here, the 
prdktanath tapas is indicated as ablishiam, ' not 
yet expended ;' kishtar tapas would be analogous 
to klishias punyam, which expression occurs in 
the Abhijidna-Sdieuntala, Act 6. 

In Hn» 11, bw-irishea cannot properly be taken 
as an adjective by itself. We must treat the 
wisarga of anujjhitah as a mistake, and read 
anwyjhita-kutrishné=pi: — “who, though he has nob 
abandoned the desire for (conquering or acquiring) 
land, is yet exceedingly liberal (in granting lands 
to gods and Brahmana)” 

In line 12, the visarga of aparwshah must be 
treated as a mistake, and we should read aparusha- 
svabhdva[h*], — '* who, though he is adorned with 
majesty, is yet of a disposition thas is not harvh.” 
The contrast here is that the king, though, 
Tika tha god Bira, he is adorned with bid 
applied to the god), is yet, differing from Bira, 
of a gentle disposition. 

In line 18, for dharw-drjdnéaa sampal.idbhé 
svalpa-kródA4na prabhdud, read dharm-drjand wa 
sampal-ldbhé svalpa[h*] kródhá na prabhdvd; 
and translate — “ who is never quite satisfied in 
accumulating religion, (though euch is) not (the 
cade) iu respect of the acquisition of wealth; wha 
is insignificant as regards anger (i. a who shews 
but little anger), (but) not as regards majesty.” 

In line 14, for sa(éa)k{l]ak, read sak[t]ah — 
“who is fond of excellent conversations, (bud) ia 
nob addicted to dallying with wanton women." 

In this inscription, there are still two passeres 
that require further consideration. Ong is inline 
8, where Prof. Kielhorn is of opinion that, for 
kanihad-unmukha, it might be better to read 
kanth[d*|d-unseukha ; the idea being that the. 
goddess of the fortunes of the hostile kings clings 
to their necks, and thab Tivaredéva, drags her 
away by her hair from that position. But then 
the detached ablative would occupy a rather 
anomalous position with respect to dhbarshama, 
by which it must be governed. 

The other passage is in line 11, where I have 
read sedmi-bhavan[4*]-py2a-bakw-lapawó. Since 
anujjhitah is to be corrected into amufjhita, and 
taken in composition with kutrishnd, we require 
before api, not & locative, but an epithetof which 
the contrast is provided by the compound follow- 
ing api. Prof. Kielhorn is inclined to read redmin 
(wD-bhavan[w*] (or svdsvi(wf) bhavan[w*])-apyo 
a-bahula-panó 40) : — “who, lord or possessor of 


been fully expended; who is never satisfied in | much property though he is, yet is not much 
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addicted to gambling ;” where the contrast would 
be furnished by the other meaning of a-bahula- 
pasa, ‘not possessed of much coin.’ Accepting 
the first correction, but maintaining lapana, ‘the 
act of speaking, talking,’ I feel more inclined to 
prefer — “who, lord though he is, yet does nut 
indulge in (tao) muah (noediess) talking.” 
Miscellaneous. 


P. 188, note 2, on the word bhümichoehhidra. 


For krishya-yégyd bhêh do, rend krishy-agógyd 
bAGA, ' land not Ab for cultivation.’ 
Gih March, 1839. J, F. Fuser, 





A KEW SYBTEM OP THE SIXTY-YHAB 
OYOLB OP JUPITER, 

On the Sixty-Year Oyolo of Jupiter, a 
valuable paper by Prof. Kielhorn, with Tables for 
calculation, is given at page 193ff. above. And 
I hope that hereafter we shall have g full his- 
torieal account of it from Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit. 
Meanwhile, for my present purpose, I have to 
note that the following three varieties of this 
cycle are already known: — 

(1) The true astronomical system, usually 
called the northern system, but, — since, in early 
times, it was current in Southern, quite as much 
aa in Northern, India, — more appropriately 
named by Mr. Bh. B. Dikshit? the mean-sign 
system, According to this, the commencement 
of each sastratsora is determined by the passage 
of Jupiter among the signs of the sodiac; and, on 
the exact analogy of expunged tiiis, on certain 
occasions a saxevatsara is expunged, or, more pro- 
perly, for the purposes of the civil reckoning ita 
name is omitted, though astronomieally the period 
of the sasvateara remains extant. 

For modern times, an instance of this, 
coupled with an illustration of (8) below, is 
furnished by the Gwilior almanac for Šaka- 
Narvat (1808 expired and) 1809 current, and 
northern  Vikrama-Barvat (1943 expired and) 
1944 current ;* which, following in this respeot the 
practice of Southern Indis, gives Vyaya, No. 20, 
as the name, according to the shdndra-mdaa or 
lunar reckoning, of the luni-solar period from the 
5th April, A.D. 1886 (Ohaitra éuklg 1), to the 
94th Maroh, A.D. 1887 (emdata Philguna, -or 
ptraimdnia Obaitra, krishpa 15); but adds that, 
according to the bdrhaspatya-mdua or reckoning 
of Jupiter, in documenta the name of Vilambin, 
No. 82, is to be used from a oertein time on 
Afdving krishna 7; Friday, in the preceding year, 
corresponding to the 80th October, A.D. 1885, up 


1 Beo anis, Vol. XVII. p. 2. 
* Beo ants, Vol. EVIL p. 206. 


to a oertain time on Aévina krishna 14, Tuesday, 
of the current year, oorresponding to the 96th 
October, A.D. 1886, and, after that time, the 
name of Vikdrin, No. 38. 

(8) A development of this system in Northern 
Indie, whioh would best be named the northern 
luni-solar system.  Aooording to this, each 
satkvaisara extends over the samo period with a 
Saks ora northern Vikrama year, oommenoing, 
for the civil reckoning, with Chaitra éukla 1; and 
every eighty-sixth sassvaisara, or nearly so, is 
actually expunged or passed over altogether. - 

An instance of this, coupled with the next 

is furnished by the Sdyana-Pattchdag for 
Sarhvat (1808 expired and) 1809 ourrenti 
and northern Vikrama-Sa:hvat (1943 expired and) 
1944 qurrent; which tellg us that the same luni. 
solar period, from the th April, A.D. 1886, to 
the 24th March, A.D. 1887, is known, on the south 
side of the Narmadi, by the name of Vyaya, 
No. 20, and, an the north side of that river, by 
the name of Vilambin, No. 82, 

And the reel rule for it must be, that, whatever 
samvateara is actually ourrent according to the 
mean-sign system at the commencement of a Baka 
year, that sarwatsara is to be taken- ag coincident 
with the whole Saka year, and with the entire 
Vikrams year which, at some period still to be 
determined, came to be made identical in 
Northern Indis with the Saka year. 

The time ak which this system was developed 
and brought into use, remains to be determined. 
When it can be fixed, we shall probably find 
that the system started with a year m whioh two 
at least of the following conditions ooóurred on 
one and the same day; vis the ending of Ohnitra 
kukla 1, as the beginning of the civil luni-solar 
year; the Mésha-Samkrinti, as the beginning of 
the solar year; and the commencement of & 
sarrvatsara by the mean-sign system. 

(3) The so-called gonthern system, which 
would best be named the southern luni-solar 
system, and which must be the South-Indian 
development of the original mean-sign system, 
According to this, each sasisaisara extends over 
the same period with & Saka year, commencing, 
for the civil reckoning, with Obaitra kukla 1; and 
the sartvelsaras run on in regular unbroken 
succession, without any expunotions. 

An instance of this, in addition to that noted 
under (2) above, is furnished by the Siddhdxta- 
Pañcháhgan for Saka-Samvat (1808 expired and) 
1809 current, and the Telugu Calendar for 
Éaka-Barvat 1809 current;* which give Vyaya, 





* Boo ants, Vol. XVIL p. 207, and note 10, 
* Bee ante, Vol. XVIL p. 207, 
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No. 20, as the name of the same luni-solar 
period from the Sth April, A.D. 1886, to the 24th 
March, A.D. 1887. 


But apparently we have to look for it between" 
A.D. 804 and 866. And the invention of the 
system was probably due to a similar coincidence 
of occurrences with that suggested under (2) 
abore. 

In addition to these, there would appear to 
be another system, which is really fitted to the 
Sake years, but curiously enough is mentioned 
only in connection with the southern Vikrama 
years; and which might, therefore, for conve- 
nienoe in distinction, be named the southern 
Vikrams luni.solar system, provided it is 
borne jin mind that the saswatearas do not 
ooincide with the southern Vikrama years. This 
system does not seem to have been previously 
noticed; and my attention has been drawn to 
it by a further examination of Ganpet Krishnaji's 
and K. L. Ohhatre’s almanacs. 

Their almanacs for Seaka-Sashvat (1808 expired 
and) 1809 current, and southern Vikrama-Sath- 
vat (1402-08 expired and) 1403-04 current, give 
Vyaya, No. 20, as the name of the luni-solar 
period from th» Sth April A.D. 1886, to the 
24th March, A.D. 1887, as equivalent to the Saka 
year ; following, in this reepect, system (8) above, 
the standard system of Southern India. But 
they treat the Vikrama year differently. Thus, 
southern Vikrama-Sachvat 1943 current. oom- 
menoed, in the preceding Saks year, on the 
%th November, A.D. 1885 (Karttika éukla 1), and 
ended, in the current Saka year, on the 27th 
October, A.D. 1886 (ambata Aévina krishna 15); 
and southern Vikrama-Sanhvat 1944 current 
commenced, in the current Saks year, on the 
98th Ootober, A.D. 1886, and ended, in the follow- 
ing Saka year, on the 16th October, A D. 1887. 
On the title-page of Ganpat Krishnaji's almanac, 
we have simply “in Saka 1808 (expired), m the 
suWvatsara named Vyaya.” But, on the title 

of K. L. Ohhatre’s almanac, we have “in 

1809 (expired), in the sassvatsora named 
Vyaye; (in) the (Vibrama) year 1942 (exptred) 
and 1943 (expired), in the samoatsara named 
Hémalambe; A.D. 1886 and 1887" Jn the 
saskvatsara-phala we have, in both almanacs, “in 
the year 1949 erpired from the time of the 
glorious king Vikramirke, (and) in the Hêma- 
lamba sasvatsara ; so also in the Saka (year) 1808 
(expired) of the glorious king S&livihana, (amd) 
in the Vyaya samvatsora; in this year, the king 

* Boo the resulim for Dates Nos. 9 and 10, ante, Vol. 
IVIL pp. 141, 148. , 


(is) the Moon.” And in the samirdati-phala wo 


-learn that the Makara-Sarhkrinti, as the oom- 


mencement of the «Kardyama or period during 
which the sun is moving from south io north, 
should take place, &oóording to Ganpat Krishna- 
jis almanac, at 88 ghatís, 44 palas, after sunrise 
on Pausha krishna 8, corresponding to the 12th 
January, A.D. 1887, and, according to K. L. 
Ohhaire's almanao, at 47 ghatts, 20 palas, after 
sunrise on Pausha $ukla'13, corresponding to 
the 8th January, A.D. 1887, "in the year 1948 
expired from the time of the glorious king Vikra- 
mårka, (and) in the Hómalambe sasvatsara; and 
also in the Sake (year) 1808 (expired) of the glori- 
ous king Sélivahana, (and) m the Vyaya sarvat- 
sara.” Here we find that m each instance the name 
of Vyaya, No. 20, is coupled with the Baka year; 
but the name of Hémalamba, No. 81, is coupled, 
in the saswateara-phala with southern Vikrama- 
Bayuh (1942 expired and) 1948 current, and in the’ 
sambrdati-phala with (1048 expired and) 1944 
current. And the names of the saswatsaras aro 
given in precisely the same way, and in unbroken 
succession, in the preceding almanacs, back to 
that for Saka-Sazhvat (1790 expired and) 1800 
current and southern Vikrama-Serhvat (1938-84 
expired and) 1984-85 current. The aocompanying 
Tables, arranged for current Saka and Vikrama 
years, shows how the saswaisoras run, for these 
ten years, according to the two southern systems 
followed in these almanacs, and according to the 
northern luni-solar system: And it will be seen 
that, by this southern Vikrama luni-solar system, 
the saswatearas oome just one year later than by 
the northern luni-solar system, 

Now, that the saswvatsaras connected in these 
almanacs with the southern Vikrama years, are 
not solar periods, commencing either with the 
Makara-Sachkrinti as the commencement of the 
utiardyana, or with the Tulf-Sarmnkrinti or 
autumnal equinox, as the commencement of the 
solar month KaArttika and the astronomical com- 
mencement of the southern Vikrams year as a solar 
year (if such & year wag ever required), nor luni- 
solar periods commencing with Kârttika fukla 1 as 
the civil commencement of the southern Vikrama 
year, can easily be shown. Taking Ganpat Krish- 
najis details, — (in Baka-Barhvat 1809 and) 
southern Vikrama-Sarhvat 1944, both current, the 
Makara-Sarhkr&nti oocurred on Pausha krishna 3, 
corresponding to the 12th January, A.D. 1887, for 
which day the sasscatsara is specified as Héma- 
lamba, No. 81; the Tul&-Barhkr&nti oocurred on 
Asvina krishna 2, corresponding to the 15th Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1886; and Kårttika fukia 1 ended on 

* Beg ante, Vol. XVII. p. 306. 
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the 28th October, A.D. 1886. And im the preoed- 
ing year, the Makara-Sarhkrënti. coourred on 
Purusha fukla 7, corresponding to the 12th Janu- 
ary, A.D. 1886, for which day the sashvaisare is 
specified as Durmukha, No. 80; the Tul&. 
Bamkrênti oocurred on Aévina ukla 7, corres- 
ponding to the 15th October, A.D. 1885; and 
Kirttika śukla 1 ended on the 7th November, 
A.D. 1885. If Durmukha, No. 80, extended 
either from the 15th October, A.D. 1885, to the 
14th October, A.D. 1888, or from the 7th Novem- 
ber, A.D. 1885, to the 27th October, A.D. 1886, 
or from the 12th January, A.D. 1886, to the llth 
January, A.D. 1887, then it, and not Hémalambes 
No. 31, would have to be quoted as the sassoatsara 
current on the day, vis. Ohaitra éukla 1, oorreg- 
ponding to the Bth April, A.D. 1886, when “the 
king was the Moon.” 

Since Hémalambe, No. 91, was current on 
Chaitra éukla 1 (5th April, A.D. 1886), and Dur- 
mukha, No. 80, waa current on the p i 
Pausha fukla 7 (12th January, A.D. 1886) and 
sinca between these two dates there is no oocur- 
renoe that could suitably be selected for the 
commencement of a sarkvatsara, — for the reason 
that the Mésha-Saznkrinti or vernal equinox did 
not occur till Ohaitra éukla 8 (12th April, A.D. 
1888), — itis evident that, Ohaitra éukla 1 was 
the actual commencement of Hémalamba Ao- 
cordingly, it is plain that the sathvatearas of 
this system, though quoted with the south- 
ern Vikrama years, are really fitted to the 
Bake years. And Hémalamba, No. 31, was 
therefore coinoident with vat 1809 
current, and extended from the bth April, A.D. 
1886, to the 24th March, A.D. 1887; and it included 
the last seven lunar months, from the 5th April 
to the 27th October A.D. 1886 (Chaitra éukla 1 to 
Aévina krishna 15) of southern Vikrama-Sarhvat 
1948 current, and tho first five lunar months, 
from the 28th October, A.D 1886, to the 94th 
March, A.D. 1887 (Kårttika fukla 1 to Phálguna 
krishna 15) of southern Vikrama-Samvat 1944 
current; and so with the preceding sawwaisaras 
given in the Table. 

The period to whjah this system can be carried 
back, its origin, and the reeson for which its 
sasyvaisaras come just one year later than by the 
northern luni.solur system, remain to be deter- 
mined It can hardly be connected with the diver- 
genoe in the Vikrama reckoning, unless a current 
Vikrams year was deliberately turned, m Northarn 
India, at some time or another, into an erpired 


year. 
But of cdarse the fact of its real existence 
remains to be established. And I take this 


opportunity of bringing the matter forward, as 


one that calls for inquiry, because the almanacs 
in question apparently do indicate the existence 
of such a system, atleast now; and because I find 
that tte existence in former times would explain 
some dates, for which correct result, seemingly - 
cannot, otherwise be obtained. 

J. F. Rumer. 


ONOKATOPŒTIA IN HINDUSTANI, 
Onomatopoetio expressions in Hindustini are 
very common: here are afew which may be of 
interest. 
L BEH ghur-ghurdit hai: md-mé barit kai, 
The oat purrs: mewa. 

9. Bkéri mamidtt hai 

The sheep bleata, 
Gat hunkdrif hav. 

The cow lows. 


e p 


: 


9. Btlohh ghwrdid kai. 
10, Ketid bhaunkid koi. 


The bull bellows. 
Sdmp phenkdrid hai, 
The enake hi 
Méndak turm-turm bartd bai. 
The frog eroeks. 
Gtdar bhawakid hai. 
The jackal howls, 
16. Mwrghd bang déid hat. 
The cook orowg. 
17. Murght harbardit kai. 
The hen cackles 
Ullá hú-hú bartá hai. 
The owl hoots. 
Ohtrid chin-chtn karit hai. 
The sparrow chirps. 
Shahad-makht bhinbhindit kat. 
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Í THE COINS AND HISTORY OF TORAMANA. 
BY J. F. FLHHT, Bo.O.8., MEAS, OIE. ; 


W I wrote my paper on the Legends on the Silver Coins of the Early Guptas and 
others connected with them, ents, Vol. XIV. page 65 ff., I had not had an opportunity 


of inspecting the coins of Téramana. Later in the same year, I examined the only two oertàin 
specimens of his coinage, both of them silver, which, I believe, are known to exist, and which 
are in the British Museum ; one of them being known as Colonel Bush’s coin, and the other 
as Miss Baring’s. And I have included some remarks on them in my Introduction to “ the 
Gupta Inscriptions,” Corp. Inser. Indie. Vol. IIL. p. 11 f. I take this opportunity of considering 
them more fully, and of making some further observations. 

Of both-of these coins very good collotypes‘have been published in the Archaol. Surv. 
Wei. Ind. Vol. II. Plate vii, facing p. 36, Nos. 27 (Colonel Bush's coin) and 28 (Miss Bar- 
ing's) ; with an account of them, on p. 66, by Mr. Thomas. And they have also been photo- 
lithographed, but not so suooeesfully, in the Archaol. Sure. Ind. Vol. IX. Plate v, Nos. 18, 19, 
with a notice by Gen. Sir A. Cunningham on p: 26 f. But, in the treatment of them by these 
two scholars, there are two points to which objection has to be taken. One is Mr. Thomas’ 
interpretation of the date, as being “ 82, or rather 182 ; the figure for 100 is obliterated.” The 
other is that both he and Gen. Sir A. Ounningham, made the legend include and commence 
with the epithet déve-janita, which, being interpreted as meaning “ begotten by tho gods,” 
might be held to be justified by, and to be closely connected with, the titles Dévaputra and Dajva- 
putri, “son of the gods, or of the deities ;” the former of which, — unless it is only an 
imperfect rendering of the latter, — isapplied to Huvishka in his inscriptions of the years 89 and 
47, and to Visudéva in his inscription of the year 44 (P) ; and the letter of which, in connection 
with the names Shahi and ShdbAnushahi, occurs in the AllahAbdd pillar inscription of Samu- 
dragupta. 

In passing, it may be noted thatthe same epithet déve-jeniia, rendered by “ begotten of 
Déva (or, of the Dévas),” is also given by Mr. V. A. Smith in his proposed restoration of the 
legend on certain gold ooins of Kumkragupta (Jour. B. As. Soo N. B, Vol. XXL p. 100). I 
have not been able to trace his authority for this, or to examine the ooins in question, But it 
may be taken as quite eertain that there also the epithet does not really oocur ; and that the 
error is of preoisely the same nature as in the oase of Têramina's coms, And the same 
mistake has also been made in the case of certain silver coins of Kumktragupta, Skandagupte, 
Bhtmastne, and téinavarman; on which Gen. Bir A. Cunningham read the same epithet, and 
rendered it by “ His Majesty” (Archaol, Swrv. Ind. Vol. IX. pp. 24, 25, 26, 27.)! 

Of the two examples of Têramina's ooinage, Oolonel Bush's coin is by far the best 
specimen, both in execution and in preservation. On the obverse, there is the king’s head, 
facing to the proper right. And in front of the face there is the date 52, in numerical symbols 
which run right onto the edge of the ooin. The symbol for 9 is below the symbol for 50. 
Above the latter there is ample rgom for part of the symbol for 100, or for any following century, 
if it had been included on the die; but there are not any indications of this having been the 
case ; there are no grounds for supposing that the symbol for any century was stamped, but has 
become obliterated, or was engraved om the‘die, but, m the stamping, fell beyond the edge of 
the coin; and I am quite sure that the date never included such a symbol. On the reverse 
there is the more finished- representation of the peacock, very well depicted with outstretched 

' wings and fully-expanded tail, and almost identical with the peacock on the Barly Gupta silver’ 
coins of Olass B., as distinguished by mo from the ruder representation on the ooins of Class 
A, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 65. ‘And round this, in chsracters of the same type with those of 
Téram&ga's inscription on the boar at Èran, (Corp. Imsor. Indio, Vol. IIL. No. 86, p. 158, and . 
Plate xxiii A.), there is tha marginal legend— I 

1 Beo anis, Vol. XIV. p. 68, nobe 6.—I hare not sean Bhimasêna's coin. But there is no doubt whatever sboci 
ihe mistake and Hs origin. — : ' 
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Vijit-Avanireavanipati-tri-Toramand dávó jeyati ; — “victorious is his majeaty, the lord of 
the earth, the glorious Tóramana, who has conquered the earth." 

Here the legend again, as well as following the same wording, agrees with the sasaqa on 
the Early Gupta coins of Clase B. in respect of the point that tho superscript vowels were 
properly engraved on the die; but they have mostly fallen beyond the edge of the ooin, or 
otherwise have been rubbed and obliterated ; and the f of rf is the only one that is at all fully 
recognisable. The legend commences & little to the proper left above the peacook's head. And 
ib is the last two words, désó jayatt, which were wrongly taken by Mr. Thomas and Gen. 
Bir A. Cunningham, to be the commencement of it, and to be the epithet déva-jantia, That this 
was a mistake, even the oollotype is really clear enough to shew. 

Miss Baring’s coin is exactly similar in all essential pointe, on both the obverse and 
reverse; but it was struck from another die; ‘and it is not so good g specimen, either in execu- 
tion or in preservation. Here, again, on the obverse there is the same date of 52; and again 
without any indication of any third symbol. And on the reverse there are parta of the same 
legend; but only the syllables éri-Téramand are distinctly legible. 

In my previous remarks on Téramfna’s coins, referred to above, I would not then give s 
final opinion as to the exact value of the first symbol of the date ; ^ since, though probably 
s 50, it is possibly an 80, turned half round on the die, so as to lie vertically, instead of hori- 
sontally, in order that it might not fall chiefly beyond the edge of the coin.” ButI do not now 
entertain any doubt about the propriety of, reading it as 50; as it was read by Gen Sir A. 
Ounningham. The symbol for 2 stands in a perfectly normal position. In order to interpret 
the other symbol as 80, we must read it at right angles to the direction m which the 2 lies on 
the coin ; and this ig an irregularity for which no analogous instance, as far as I know, can be 
quoted, and which is probably notin any way justiflanle. The symbol is given in Dr. Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji’s Table, ante, Vol. VI, p. 45, cols. 6 to 9 ; but is shewn there only for later times, 
and not for the Gupta and Valabhi periods, during the lattor of which, in the Valabht grants, 
a radically different symbol was used. Bat ita existence can be traced to a very early period; 
for it occurs in the Sahaesrim rock edict of Dévinampiye of the year 250 (Corp. Insor. Indic. 
Vol. L. p. 94 ; and ante, Vol. VI. p. 155), in which ita value is explained in the passage in 
words. And its continued preservation and use are shewn by ita employment in the Népal 
inscription of Jayadáva IL, of Harsha-Sathvat 153 (ante, Vol. IX. p. 178), and in the Dighwa- 
Dubauli grant of Mahéndrapála, of Harsha-Samvat 155 (ante, Vol. XV. p.112). It remains, 
therefore, accepting the value of this symbol as 50, and reading the whole date as (the year) 
52, to see what the application of the date may be. 

From the Qwilior inscription (Corp. Insor. Indic. Vol. TIT. No. 87, p. 161), we have learned 
(ante, Vol. XV. p. 245) that Tóramápa was tho father of the greet king Mihirakula, who 
scoomplished the final extinction of the Early Gupta sovereignty, so far as we are concerned, 
with the line ending with Skandagupta, and with the supremacy of the Guptas over the 
whole of Northern India. As is shewn by, amongst other things, their names, both of 
which plainly indicate & non-Hindu origin, and by the use of the title Shahi on 
Mihirakule’s copper coins and in g recently discovered inscription of TÜr&máns himself, — the 
two persons, father and son, belonged by birth either to the same foreign race to which 
belonged Kanishka, Huvishka, and Visudéva, and the members of which, whether best and most 
properly known by the name of Indo-Scythians, Bakas, Hênas, or Turushkas, had established 
themselves in the PatjAb in the first century A.D.; or else to one or other of the foreign tribes 
which succeeded Kanishka’s dynasty in the Panjab, and, as can be proved even from their coins, 
continued in power down to at least the time of Samudragupta, and the members of which 
adopted in several respects the characteristics and attributes of Kanishka's dynasty. As we learn 
from Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakuls's capital was Bakala in the Pafijab, which is the modern 





I refer to the coins on some of which & . Thomas, entitled “ Indo-Scyihian Coins with Hindi 
Legendan has bean pablished in this Jounal, Vat IR p.61 EA 
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Ráigalawkl&tibbl, — the ' Bangla Hill, G. T. S., of the map, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 30, Lat. 31^ 
42 N. Long. 73°26 E, —in the ‘Jhang’ District, and on the borders of 'Gujrinwili,' 
about forty-four miles west by north of Lihêr. And Tóramánsa has recently been connected 
with the same part of the country, through Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer’s discovery,’ at ‘Kure’ in the 
Bali Hange, of an inscription of the Shábi or Shiha Têramêna, whom I hold to be undoubtedly 
the Têramina whose coins I am discussing. Mihtrakula’s date is now known sufficiently 
closely ; for, as I have shewn on a previous occasion (ante, Vol. XV. p. 252), his fifteenth year, 
recorded in his Gwilior inscription, must fall somewhere very close to A.D. 538-34, which is 
the recorded date for Yaéddharman, who cverthrew him in Western and Oentral Indis ; and we 
shall be very near the mark, if we select A.D. 515 for the commencement of his career. 

This fixes Téramane’s date, approximately. But it is also determined, and for just 
ihe same period, by independent considerations. The Bray pillar inscription, dated in the 
reign of Budhagupta: (Corp. Iwsor. Indio. Vol. IIL. No. 19, p. 88), records the erection of the 
column by the Mahérdja MAtrivishou and his younger brother Dhanyavishgu, and thus shows 
that at that time both of these parsons were alive, On the other hand, the Riran boar inscription, 
referred to above, dated in the first year of the reign of Téramiina, records that the temple, in 
the portico of which the boar stands, was built by the same Dhanyavishgn, after, as is 
distinctly stated, the decease of his elder brother, the Mahéréja Máirivishgu. These two records 
scoordingly shew that Téramina oame, in Eastern Malwa, after Budhagupta, and within the 
remnant of the generation to which the brothers Mátjivishnu and Dhanyavishgu belonged. For 
Badhagupta we have the date of A.D. 484, from the pillar inscription’; and from his coins 
(anta, VoL XIV. p. 67 £.), the date of A.D. 494-05, and possibly a somewhat later date, ocorre- 
sponding to Gupta-Sarmvat 180 (A.D. 499-500), with or without a numeral in the unita place, 
The next native kirg after Budhagupte, in the same part of the country, was as far as our 
present inforrhation goes, Bhinugupta ; for whom we have the date of A.D. 510, from the Éran 
pillar inscription of Gépardja (Corp. Inscr. Indio. Vol. III. No. 20, p. 91). And further, we 
have the granis of the Parivrájaka MaAárfjas Hastin and SamkshÓbha (id. Noe. 21, 22, 28, 25, 
pp. 98, 100, 106, 112), dated in A.D. 475, 483, 511, and 528 ; which, though they do not give 
the names of the paramount sovereigns, distinctly record that the dominion of the Gupta kings 
was then still continuing. These various records and dates, taken together, shew that in the 
period there was an interruption of the Gupte sovereignty by foreign invaders, led by Tóramása 
and Mihirekula, But they shew also that, m Málwa at least, this interruption did not last for 
any great time; and that the first year of Tóremáps, mentioned in the Éran boar inscription. 
must fall either between A.D. 494 and 510, or between A.D. 510 and about 515, when he may 
be supposed to have died and to have been succeeded by Mihirakula. Under any circum- 
stances, taking even the latest date of A,D. 588-34, when Mihirakula in his turn had been over- 
thrown by Yaébdharman, the whole period of the tenancy of Malwa by these foreign invaders 
did not amount to more than forty years. And, accordingly, the year 52 on TÓr&mápa's ooins 
cannot have a local application, and cannot be reckoned from his conquest of Malwa. 

Others of the records throw still more light on the history of the period. The 
Mandastr insoription of Málava-Beimva& 529 expired (Corp. Imsor. Indic. Vol. IIL No, 18, p. 
79) shews that Kumiragupte’s rule included Western Malwa in À D. 486; but that, between 
then and A.D. 478, that part of the country passed under the power of qther kings, and the 
Early Gupta sway there ceased, at least temporarily. Other specific references to a serious 
interruption of the Early Gupta sovereignty at that time, and to the enemies by whom it was 
effected, are to be found in the Bhitart pillar inscription (td. No. 18, p. 52) of Kumfragupta’s 





s Notified in ihe [3:2 20. Iha 
m: i ba Arden, 18 Jeary, 188 ve seen an impression of this inscription, 


is mush kananga pra somewhat i$ is usoless to 

spo un posible r ot the mana T wil unns Noodle AT 
musi era, pro thai name. For present purposes, 

sufficient sg inscription may undou erred fo tho (amo of 
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son and suooeesor Skandagupta, who ''oonquered the Pushyamitras,” and “joined in close 
»onflict with the Hlnas,” and, “after his father's death, established again the ruined fortunes 
of his family." It seems likely that the Pushyamitras are to be placed in Central India, 
somewhere in the country along the banks of the Narmada ; and possibly it was by them that 
Kumiaragupte’s power in Milwa was overthrown. But the Hünpas belonged to the extreme 
north-west of India; and, however far they may have been succeasful in isolated attacks 
on the northern frontier of the Gupta Kingdom, they had not then broken through the 
Gupta territory and invaded the more southern parts of it. In the first place, the Junagadh 
‘rock inscription of Skandagupta (id. No. 14, p. 56), end his Kaháurh pillar inscription (id. 
No. 15, p. 65), shew that, during the period A.D, 455 to 466, he held the'supremacy right across 
the lower part of Northern India, from K&thidwid to the confines of Nóp&L And m the second 
place, the Vala&bh! records shew pretty closely the period when the passage of the Hünas to the 
south did take place. From them we learn (e.g., id. Ne. 88, p. 167) that the Sándpati Bhatirka, 
the founder of the Valabh! family, “was possessed of glory acquired in a hundred battles 
fought with the large armies, possessed of unequalled strength, of the Maitrakas, who had by 
force bowed down their enemies ;” i.e, that he fought successfully, in KAthiAwid or on ite 
frontier, against the Maitrakas, 6.6. the Mihiras, 4.6. the particular family or clan, among the 
Hügas, to which Téramina and Mihirakula belonged. For Bhatirke’s third son, the Makérdja 
Dhruvaséina I., we have the date of A.D. 526 (Gupte-ValabhiSemvat 207, the month Karttika ; 
ante, Vol. V. p. 206), — the earliest recorded date of thefamily. Between them there intervened : 
the two elder brothers of Dhruvaséna I., the Séndpah Dharasána I., and the Mahérdja- 
Drógasihha. And Bhatirks is thus to be placed, roughly, in the period A.D. 490 to 500; 
just synchronously with the latest date for Budhagupta in Malwa. As we have seen, just after 
Budhagupta we find Téramfga established as king of Eestern Malwa. And the reference to the 
Maitrakas in connection with Bhafirka, who evidently prevented an invasion of KêthikwAd | 
by them, shews precisely the period when his troops were marching to the south.’ Skanda- 
gupta, the last of the direct line of the Early Gupta kings, had commenced to reign in or 
about A.D. 450; and doubtless it was his death that enabled the Hügas, who had already 
proved troublesome enemies enough, to sasume an aggressive attitude again, under Toramina ; 
and on this oocasion with such success as to penetrate even to Central India, and to hold good 
their position there, till Mihirakula was overthrown by Yafêdharman in the weet and by, 
Biladitya in the direction of Magadha. 

We have seen that the date 52, on Téram&na’s coins, can have no local application, 
reckoning from his conquest of Malwa. Nor can it be reckoned from the Gupte epoch ; for its’ 
equivalent would then be A.D. 371-72, almost a oentury and a quarter too early. Even if, for 
the sake of argument, we admit that the systerh of “ omitted hundreds” was used anywhere in 
India before the invention and application of the Lékakila reckoning in considerably later 
times, and so, while reading the date as 52, we interpret it aš 152, and refer it to the Gupta 
epoch with the result of A.D. 471-72, it would still be twenty-five years too soon; to my 
nothing of the improbebility of Téramfine consenting to use the Gupta ere. Thus, no explana 
tion of the date can be found by any of these applications of it. Further, the emisston of the 
name of Tóramága's father in the Erap boar inscription, contrasted with the fact that his own 
"name, as that of the father of Mihirakula, is given in the Gwilior inscription dated in Mihira- 
kula's reign, indicates plainly, if interpreted on the analogy of other epigraphical récords drafted 
by Hindus, that Téramdna was the first of his tribe or olan to establish himself in -Málwa. 
And in this connection, & comparison of the details of the two Bran records with which we are 
concerned, is instructive. The pillar inscription opens with a verse in praise of Vishnu as the 
four-armed god. Then follows the date, — “in & century of years, increased by sixty-five; and 
while Budhegupte (is) king ; onthe twelfth lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Ashagha: on the day of Suraguru ; (orin figuros) the year 100 (and) 60 (and) 5; and while 


` 





i Bee the Visheu-Paurdaa, Translation, Vol. IV. p. 915, note. 
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Suraémichandre is governing, with the qualities of a regent of one of the quarters of the world, 
(ike country that lies) between the (rivers) Külindf and Narmada, (asd) is enjoying in the world 
the glory of (being) a Makéréja.” And so far, with the exception of the words 100 60 6, 
the record is in verse, with an irregularity in the first páda of each of the first two stanzas. 
Then, in prose, commencing with the words “on this (lunar) day, (specified) as above by the 
year and month and day," there comes the description of the brothers Mátrivishgu and Dhanya- 
viahyu, with their ancestry for three generations; and thé statement that they conjointly set 
up the column, as s flag-staff of the god Janirdana. And the record ends with the benedio- 
tion, — “let prosperity attend all the subjects, headed by the oows and the Brahmans!” The 
boar inscription opens with a verse in praise of Vishgu in the form of the Boer. Then 
follows the date, — “ in the first year; while the Mahdrdjddhirdja, the glorious Têramina, of great 
fame (and) of great lustre, is governing the earth ; on the tenth day of (the month) Phålguna ; 
on this (Iwnar day), (specified) as above by the regnal year and month and day, (end) invested 
as above with its own characteristics.” And, in & very similar fashion to the irregularity in 
the metre in the opening verses of the pillar insoription, the first half of the passage contain- 
ing the date, lying between two verses in the Aryf metre, commences in the same metre, and 
was evidently intended to be completed ag & verse; but it winds up in prose, probably because 
the composer found it difficult to adapt the paramount title, makérdjddhirdye, to' tho metre. 
The rest of the record is in prose; and except for the differences due to the necessity of here 
describing Mátrivishnu as deceased, and to the fact that the object of this record was a stone 
temple of the god Nêriyana (Vishnu) in the form of the Boer, it is word for word identical 
with the corresponding portion of the pillar inscription. And it ends with the game benedic- 
tion, — “ let prosperity attend all the subjects, headed by the oows and the Brahmans!’ The 
analogous shortcomings in the metrical portions, suggest that the two records were composed 
by one and the same person, — a man not quite perfect in the art of versifloation, But at least 
it is plain thet all the formal part of each wag taken from the same standard draft. And from 
` either point of view, the contrast between the manner m which the year of tho Gupta era, and 
no regnal yeer, is used in the pillar inscription, and the manner in which the boar inscription 
is dated, not in any year of an era, but only in the first regnal year (réjya-varsha), shows 
emphatically that this latter record was composed and engraved during the very first year of 
Téramiya’s possession of that part of the country. 

But, coming down, as Téramfina did, from the extreme north-west corner of India, 
it is impossible that he could establish himself, as the first of a now, hostile, and foreign 
dynasty, in the most southern part of the Gupta territory, in absolutely the first year of his 
reign. Buch a journey and such a conquest can only have been the work of much time, 
facilitated by power acoumulated during several years of sovereignty elsewhere. And such 
sovereignty elsewhere, in his own part of the country, is proved partly by tho use, on his 
coins, of the year 52, which, as wo have now seen, cannot possibly denote the duration of his 
»eign in Malwa, and must be reckoned from some initial yeer considerably anterior to the date ` 
of his appearing in that part of the oountry.; and pertly, and even still more plainly, by the. 
‘Kure’ insoription referred to above. In that record, indeed, he has the title of Mahérdje ; 
which, interpreted in acoordance with the purely Hindu custom of the period, would indicate 
only feudatory rank. But before it there stands another title, now partly effaced, which was either 
Réjdtirdja or Béjédkiraja. And the two together are precisely the two titles which the Indo- 
Scythians, differing from the Hindu custom, and in spite of the fact that many of their records 
must have been drafted by Hindus, used to indicate paramount sovereignty.* 

Tt is plain, therefore, that Tóramána did exercise sovereign sway in the Pafjab; at 
the beginning of his career, and before he commenced the campaign in the course of which he 
eventually reached Milwa, If, now, we interpres the year on his coins as a regnal year, it 





5 to write full note on Hindu and Indo-Soythian Titles Paramount . Mean- 
while le orm Tamacks, in euzmaction with the title Mabdrdja, Pa Oorp. Ensor, Fadia Vel Illy lhe | 
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certainly indicates a long reign. But analogous instances could be quoted for this; and no 
special exception need be taken to it. And this interpretation of the date is at any rate better 
than the assumption that it is reckoned from some period, anterior to Têramiya s accession, ‘at 
which his own branch of the Hênas first rose to power; for that would mean that, not satisfied 
with the Saka era, which was the hereditary and national era of that part of the country, and 
probably of his own ancestors also, he songht to establish & new era, dating from that event. 
This, accordingly, is the interpretation that I place upon the date. And, reckoning back from 
A.D. 515, whioh is very closely the latest terminal date that oan be applied, it follows that the 
commencement of his reign, at his own capital in the Pafijab, is to.bo placed approxi- 
mately in A.D. 460. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLERT, Bo.O.8., MBAS, C.LM. 
No. 181.—Muntar Oorpae-Piars Gmaxr op Nawparaa.—Sana-Sanvir 681. 

This inscription was first brought to notice and published, with a lithograph, by Mr. James 
Prinsep, in 1887, in the Jour. Beng. As. Soo. Vol. VI. p.869 ff, and Plate xliv., from the 
original plates, which were sent in to him by Mr. Mannaton Ommanney, 0.8., who had them 
from Kamal Bharti, a Gdsain, resident at Multat,! the chief town of the Multa! Tahsil or Sub- 
Division of the Bôtål? District, Central Provinces. Owing to oertain inaccuracies in. the 
passage containing the date, Mr. Prinsep was not able to determine the exact period of this 
record ; but had to leave this point uncertain, “ wavering between 680 and 880” of the Baka 
era, This question has remained unsettled up to the present time. And, in fact, owing to the 
omiasion of a syllable in the published lithograph, ib oould not well be finally decided without 
a re-examinetion of the original. Iam, therefore, glad to be able now to re-edit this inscription 
from the original plates, which were recently re-discovored, and have been sent to me, by 
Colonel J. A. Temple, Deputy Commissioner, who obtained them from Suphal Bhirti. From 
Colonel Temple's memorandum it appears that this line of Gñesina, the members of which are 
celibate, and the succession in which passes from teacher to disciple, inhabit a wafka or reli- 
gious college on the banks of s small tank at Maltát, in which there are the springs that are 
considered to be the source of the Tap! or Taptt. The tradition is that the first settlement here 
was made in the middle of the eleventh century A.D., by one Tipi Bhirti, who threw up an 
earthen dam, enclosing the springs in question, and built the present mafka, By the records of 
the maha, Suphal Bharti, who is the immediate suocessor of Kamal Bhirtf and the present 
representative of the line of Géeains, is the tenth in succeasion after Tápt Bhártt ; and he holds, 
rent-free, the village of Khada-Amli. The majha claims to have possessed, under the Gyd 
dynasty and the Marithis, also the villages of Barohhi, Bhawårt, Ditêri, Dhirni, Jamwêdi, 
Jadawidi, Pisiti, BAjgaum, and Tawl!, which were resumed by the Governmentin or about 1815, 
when Kamal Bharti and a number of other Gdeains refused to accept the introduction of the 
British rule, and attacked the British forces. And the present grant is supposed to be the title- 
deed of Khada-Amlé and the other nine villages ; and it came to notice through being produced 
before Mr. Ommanney in the course of an inquiry into rent-free tenures. It does not, however, 
contain any name answermg to any of the above. And Mr, Ommanney, who read the names, 
exoept that of Arjunsgrima, with sufficient correctness for the purpose, reported. that neither 
have the villages mentioned any resemblance in name to any in the Molta! District, nor could 
he discover any at all like them at HÓshaüg&bAd or Jabelpur. Ib is, therefore, not even certain 
that the grant really belongs to the locality in whioh the holders of it have resided for so long 





1 The ‘ Mocital, Mooliye, Mulidye, Multai, and Multi, of maps, &e. Indian Atlas, Shosi No. 78. Lat. 21° 46 
N.; Long. 7° 18 E. 
1 The ' Baitool, Baitul, and Betil,’ of mapa, &c. 
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a time. All that can be said on this point is, that the characters shew that is belongs to some 
part of Central Indis or of the Central Provinces. 

The plates, of which the first is engraved on one side only, but the last on both sides, are 
three in number, each measuring about 7H” by 8j". The edges of them were fashioned slightly 
thicker than the insoribed surfaces, with small depressions running round inside the rims thus 
formed. Ths writing on the first and third plates is in a state of almost perfect preservation. 
That on the second plate, on both sides, has suffered a good deal from corrosion ; but the only 
word that is at all doubtful, is Aééwh, in line 10; all the rest can be read on the original plate 
without any uncertainty. — The ring on which the plates were strang, and the holes for which 
are in the lower part of the first plate and the upper part of the other two, is about }” thick, and is 
oval in shape, measuring about 947 by 247. Ii had been ent when the grant came into my hands ; 
and it probably was thus cut for the purposes of the lithograph issued with Mr. Prinsep’s paper. 
The seal on it is not 8 separate arrangement, attached to the ring by soldering, or by socketing 
the ends of the ring in it; but is pert of the ring itself, the copper wire having been here beaten 
out into s surface, following the curve of the ring, about à” thick, and roughly oval in shape, 
measuring about 14’ by 24’. In the uppe- part of the seal there is engraved in oniline a figure 
which undoubtedly seems to be meant for Garuda,? depicted with s man’s legs, extended as if 
running, with expanded wings, and with the head and beak of a bird, facing to the proper right; 
and below this there is the legend ért-Yuddkdewrak, which quotes what is given in lino 14-15 
of the record itself as a second name or biruda of Nandarkja. — The weight of the three plates is 
9 lbs. 9$ ox, and of the ring and seal, 8$ ox. ; total, 2 Ibs, 18 oz. — The characters belong to the 
northern class of alphabets; and are of the transitional type from which the northern Nagart 
was shortly afterwards developed. The following palmographioel points call for notice. (1) 
In the já of jétas, line 8, and in the jad of ajhéna, line 24, the d ia an upward stroke attached 
to the middle of the j; and itis written in the same way, as a component of ó, m 1655, line 4; 
but in r4j4, line 3, the same component of 6 is formed by a downward stroke attached to the 
top of the j. (2) In the bhi of rajábhis, line 27, the form of the vowel differs entirely from 
that which is used throughout the rest of the inscription ; compare, for instance, hétubath, line 8. 
Owing to a fault in the copper, it is formed in rather a slanting and cramped manner; but it 
is evidently intended for the older circtlar superscript $ The consonant itself is not very 
well formed here; bub it is evidently the hA that is used throughout the rest of the record. 
(8) In the pá of párováņa, line 20, and pürvzax, line 22, the @ differs entirely from that 
which is used throughout the reat of the record, and which is very clearly illustrated in bhimis, 
line 27. (4) In the ká of bétuh, lino 10, snd in the dé of anumbdéta, line 25, the 4, unless 
it is omitted altogether, is formed quite exceptionally, by being attached, according to the older 
method, to the top of the consonant, instead of being superscript, as, for instance, in dawayé, 
line 2, (5) In the yd of pipperikdyd, lino 20, the y has a totally different form from that 
which is used throughout the rest of the record, It is not altogether well shaped; but it is 
evidently intended for the well-known older y, For an analogous difference in Central India, 
in reapect of the same letter, soo Corp. Ineor. Indic. Vol. ILL, No. 28, p. 106; where, however, 
the exceptional form is the later one, which in the present record is the standard form. And 
(6) the é used in éabe, line 29, is peroepzibly of a squarer and more antique shape than that 
used otherwise throughout, for a clear instance of which see yaíast, lino 1. The average siso of 
the letters is about 4". The engraving is good and fairly deep; but, the plates being thick 
and substantial, the letters do not show ugh at all, even on the reverse side of the first 
plate. The engraver's work was dono sbesdily and smoothly ; and it is only in the interiors of a 
fow of the letters that any marks of the working of the tool can be detected. — The language is 
Sanskrit. Exoept for the opening words, Os and Svasti, and for some words in lines 5-6 which 
will be the subject of comment further on, the first twelve lines of the record are in verse. 
And two of the customary benediotive and imprecatory verses are quoted in lines 26 to 29. — In 


3 The epithet paramabAdgevata, which is applied to Nandarkja-Tuddhišsurs in line 14 of the record iteelf, 
indicates ibai bo wan a Valalyara.” ` i . à 
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respect of orthography, the only pointa that call for notice are (1) the use of the guttural 
nasal, instead of the anuséra, in sašóyasr, line 22 ; (2) the use of » for b in wrakmanya, line 14; 
though the proper sign for b itself is used in beku, line 9, and in-babubhir, line 26, and probably 
also in somenubédhayat, lino 16, where, however, the letter is much damaged ; (8) the doubling 
of m before y, in rammyd, lino 2; and (4) the doubling of t before r, in sdidpitirdr, line 17, and 
in sagóttráya, line 18; though not in sitra in the same line, and in other words, 

The inscription is one of a Bêshjrakata chieftain named WNandardja, and otherwise 
called Yuddhasura, whose subordinate fendatory rank is indicated by the absence of any of 
the paramount or even ordinary regal titles in the description of him and his ancestors, and by 
the fact that his official, under whose direction the charter was writen, was only a Sd&bdhioi- 
7raMke, — not a Mahdedddhivigrahila, It is non-sectarian ; the object of it being only to record 
the grant, to a Brahman, of the village of Jalahkuhe, bounded on the east, south, west, and 
north, by the villages of Kipihivatjára, Pipperika, Jaluka, and Arjunagrama, respootivel y. 
These places hare not yet been identified ; and the record itself does not give any indication: as 
to the neighbourhood in which they should be found. For such cases as the present we much 
require, for other parts of India, similar lista to that of the very useful Postal Directory of the 
Bombay Circle, which was issued in 1879 under the superintendence of Mr, H. E. M. James, 
Bo.O.8., and which: gives, tho name or every town and walaa khe poA LR emen ts of which 
are under the Government of Bombay. 

As regards the date of this record, from line 21-22 we learn that the grant was made on 
the foll-moon day of the month Kárttika. And in line 99 f. we have, for the writing of the 
charter, Baka-Sathvat 631, expressed in words, and not specified either as current or as expired.- 
The period of the grant is thus A.D. 708-709, or 709-710, according as the given year is applied 
as current or as expired. But there are no details that can be tested by calculation. Mr. 
Prinsep's difloulty in respect of the date arose from his failing to recognise, in line 80, that 
shajokhe ia a mistake for shajev, which stands for skatsw in combination by saxidAi with a word, 
dhe, commencing with a vowel; and that whet we have after shajchhe=d is evidently the upper 
part of a ba, which plainly at first was omitted altogether, and then was not properly inserted, 
because the ring-hole left hardly room enough to form the whole letter conveniently. In his 
text, which was primarily based on Mr. Ommanney’s decipherment, with amendments. by his 
own Pandit, he gave the reading Seha-kfle-scivatearó baibsku shajhine(!) irnhi-daréshu, And 
he repeated this in his introductory remarks; adding the words “ the obvious meaning of this is 
six hundred and thirty besides.” But, as giving rather his own interpretation, he proceeded to 
write “ after the word éeiískw, ‘hundreds,’ in the plural number, two unknown characters 
"follow, which may be very probably numerals. The second has much resemblance to the 
u modern 8, but the first is unknown and of s complex form : its oentrel part reminds us of the 
enal) enigis amare) in cae of Iba HERI mbari phan, It may, perhaps, designate in 8 
“cipher the word añké, * in numerals,’ thus purporting ‘ in the year of Saka, hundreds, numeri- 
* oally 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again convert the cipher into the word 
* asMabl, ‘eight,’ afterwards expromsed in figures; bot I must leave this curious point for 
* future elucidation, wavering between 630 and 880 for the date of the document.” As I have 
indicated above, the diffculty in the way of settling this date before now, has been due to tho 
fact that for some reason or other the shu of datéshu was omitted in the lithograph, which 
appears to be chiefly based on a hand-drawing by Mr. Ommanney. There is in reality no pussle 
at all in the correct reading of the date, which was, in fact, quite evident an my examination 
of a drawing of the second side of the third plate, which was sent to me as s sample from 
which to decide whether the original plates were worth transmitting. The passage contain- 
ing the date: includes no numerals and it simply means ““ in six centuries of yoars, increased 
by the thirty-first year, of the Sake era.” 

A really curious point in this inscription is thé irregular way in which s shoré prose 
passage is introduced in line 5-6. The words tasyedimavdn kimajah, at the end of line 6, are 
the last seven syllables of a line in the Bárdül&vikridit& metre; whereas, the immediately 
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preceding passage, which is the direct context of them, commencing with tasya sénur in Hne 
5, is in prose. To the words fasy=dimavdén dimajah Mr. Prinsep attached the note — “ the 
“ metre requires here an addition of 12 syllables to the 9” (properly, seven) “found in the 
. “ text, to complete the Bárdülavikridiia verse; these Kamalakinta would supply thus, — dátr- 
“ énanda-sudhdkarasya j&gatái, ‘ the moon of the happiness of the wise." But what we have 
here is the end of the second line of a stanza, which terminates with the word sarvvatah in 
line 8; and we require not twelve, but thirty-one syllables, to complete the stanza. This, of 
course, is on the assumption that the words tasymdimavdés áimajah are really intended to be 
metrical ; and that they are really part of the sentence that runs on in metre in line 7. As 
regards the latter point, of course it is possible that an entire plate, with two sides of writing, 
and containing any number of names between that of Góvindarüja who is mentioned in line 6 
and that of Svdmikarija who is mentioned in line 7, may have been lost. As, however, Mr. 
Prinsep spoke of “ three oopper-plates connected by a ring and seal in the usual manner,” I 
think we may infer that, when the grant reached his hands, or at any rate when it was dis- 
covered by Mr. Ommanney, the ring was still uncut, and that no part of the record is miss- 
ing. And as regards the first point, unless the words in question were distinctly intended to 
be metrical, there is no reason for the introduction of the epithet dimavén, ‘ self-posseased,’ 
which means nothing of any particular importance, and is useful only for the purposes of the 
metre ; also, from vistirnad, line 1, to yé=rthindsh, line 12, the whole 'text, with the exception 
of tha short passage now being discussed, is in verse, and inone and the same metre, Bárd(ülavi- 
kridit& I take ít, therefore, that the words tasyedémaván dimajak were certainly intended to 
be metrical ; that nothing is lost here; and that the continuation of the same sentence follows 
in line 7. The beginning of the stanza can be made in a very simple manner, by altering tasya 
sêmur ásti, in line 5, into tasmaé súnur abkút, But it is more difficult to adapt the following 
eighteen syllables to the metre; especially as they have to be expanded into twenty-five. And 
the real intended reading here, and the manner in which the present text was arrived at, must 
remain s puxxle, until we obtain some other record, following the same original draft, and 
written out correctly. Only this much seems clear ; that, in view of the use of arjjita instead of 
the more customary «pdrjjite, the words sáhas-árjjia-yaÁdA appear to be part of the original 
draft. 

Accepting the direct continuation of lines 6 and 7, this inscription gives us the following 
names in the RAshtraktta lineage ; Durgarája ; his son, Góvindaráje ; his son, Bvkmikarája ; 
and his son, Naadaríjs otherwise called Yuddhisura. In what relation these persons stand 
to the well-known Rishirakltas of Malkhéd m the Dekkan and of Gujarat, there are at present 
no means of determining. There are also other early Hashtrakfitas, m respect of whom the 
same remark hes to be made. One of them is the Krishnardja, whose ooins* have been obtained 
from Déoldnd in the Baglin Taluka, Wasik District, and who is to be referred to about the 
commencement of the fifth century A. D. And others are Manhika ; his son, Dévardja ; his son, 
Bhavishya ; ard his son, Abhimanyu ; whose names occur in the grant published by Dr. Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji in the Jour. Bo. Br. B, As. Soc, Vol. XVI. p. 89 ff., and allotted by him, on 
pelmographieal grounds to about the fifth oentury A. D., though I would place it much nearer 
to the period of the present record. According to that grant, Abhimanyn’s residence was 
Manspurs ; which Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji was inclined to identify with the well-known 
Rashtraktte city of Minyakhéja, i. e. Malkhég. But in my opinion the interchange of márya 
and mána, and still more the substitution of pura, ‘a town,’ for khéfa, ‘a small town,’ “ for the 
purpose of indicating or magnifying the importance of the place,” are not justifiable. I consider 
that we must certainly, look for Mánapura in some place that still bears that name ; and that ' 
it may very possibly be found m the modern Mánpur* in Malwa, the chief town of the 


t Bee anis, Vol. XIV. p. 68. 


š Indian A Sheet No. 38. Lat. 28° 37 N.; . 75° 41' B. — I should state, however, thatin the neigh 
bonrhood of this M £npur I cannot find in the map the Pethspabgaraka and Updike 
YkHki which are grant, and w shoal be useful in fixing ita locality, The graxt cams to 
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Minpur Pargard under the Bhépdwar Agency in Central India, about twelve miles south-west of 
Mhow. Tho preceding names all belong to & time anterior, or nearly so, to that of the first of 
the Ráshtrakátas of Malkhéd. In a considerably later period, we have the name of the Rashéra- 
kita, Mehdetimaniddhipaii Golhanpadéva, a feudatory of the Kalachuri king Gayakarga, men- 
tioned in an inscription on the pedestal of a Jain image at ‘ Bahuriband' in the Jabalpur Dis- 
trict, Oentral Provinoeg,$ which belongs to about the first quarter of the twelfth centary A. D. 
And, from the syllables írí-ráskire, which sre extant in line 5, it seams likely that there was an 
intermediate notice of the Réshtrakita family in the same part of the country, to be referred to 
the eighth or ninth century A. D. in one of the inscriptions of Bivagupta, the son of Harsha- 
gupta, at Sirpur in the Raypur District, Central Provinces.’ 


TEXT.’ 
T First Plate. 
1 Ôm’ Svasti [NY] Vistrgpiló —  — sthiti-pálan-Apta-yaáasi í-Ra- 
2 shtraküt-anvayó ^ rammyé. kshíranidhaveiveandureebhavatekriti Durggs- 
8 rajó ngipah 10k-thlddana-hdtubhih pravitataisetójo. vi- 
4 étah-bdayai[b*] damen cs vigáhya vidhivat-peksha-d vaya: 
5 bhisitam '[u*] Tasya? sênur-dsid-anêka -semara-sAhas-Arjji- 
:6 


ta-yaékh &rl-Góvindarájan teurpelimavinedtmajah 
I Boond Plats; First Bido. f 

7 értmish(n) Bv[&F]mikar&]a ity-enupemó = yasy=5rjjiterh — peurushax | sam- 

8 grkmid<enivarttinó vijayinah subgtyató sarvvatab [u*] Jita.. 

9 stasys sutah sati[ih] bahu-matah  — éri-NüindsUréjab krit kå- 


18 vaidagdh-bddhate-chétesdm=adhipatil) kalpa-drumb yèsrthind[ib] [u*] . 
: Second Plate; Second Side. A 

18. Yaé-oha ` se[ th* ]éraya-vibtahs-l6bhid=ive sakalairedbhigkmikaireita- 

14 raié-chs gupsir-upsiah Md -parama-bhigavetah &i-Yu- 


-grimabhigik 

17 bhavatd [th] yathedemibhih mátápitizór-dtnanséecha ` Puyy-bhi- 

18 TELO ahay Kantan-sngêbiriya Mitra-ohatarrvéda-pantiráya inc cal 
Third Plais; First Bide, 

19 ohalêburrrêda-putriya Briprabha-ohabturrrêdiya ide i gakeh 


$0 na  Pipparikay&  ui[i*]aróga — Jaluk&y&i[b*] ^ pirvvép, — Arjunagrámá- 


Masah S fondos tet, Des s collection ; bub no information seems to ba forikoomizi as to tha 


the limits of the Bombay Ponhay a ees == 
tre Dom Aaa ste ta we rude a oes in te 


or Vitheds 
hec ee pomii But I have not bad the for the neighbourhood 
Kiya. Da BEN of marchi e Bb mapa ju 


* Arehasi. Surv, Ind. Vol. IX. p. 40. T id. Yol. XVIL Pista xix. C., line b. 
$ From the original plates. s Represented by a symbol- 


18 As regards the ocourrence of these words in prose, see the introductory remarks. 
Wasan 
bore kêlah, “a dreadful trange: oo hhe eei Biat that is ceria not the sanding of ika 


I TES ire pliable ciber Ka or Pa Andin tho second ny Table shere seems to be at; and 
H roe a mark: whieh may wall bs the sign for the subscript w, rather damaged. Of the the 


ie ink ha gini imbended here. The two labios might pomsihty be ead Bub eortainly 
le tol vane, for rana, na takan by Pricaep- kd nes ty 


M This second cha is unaeceossa, cha, however, & the end of lina 19, rbands in the margin, sa H 
H was aarte on a reine af duin a 





Multai Plates of Nandaraja.—Saka-Samvat 631. 
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21 de[d*]&kshinóna — ébhir-Agháfanaib" — Jalgükuhe!*-nüma-grüma[h*] Karttika- 
92 peurppamásyüh  udaka-pürvvam pratipàditah [1*] — Yatbeamad-vanéyairm-anyai- 
28 revvedigAmi-nripatibhir-asmad-diyéenumantavyah pratipülayita- 
24 vyaš=oha [18] yó — ve-&jBána-timira-pejal-ávrita-matib — Achchhindydd=tchchhidya- 
25 måna wednumê(mê)dèta sa? panchabhiremahápátekais-samyuktesesy&deiti [u*] 
Third Plate; Second Side. 
26 Uktath oha bhagavatà véda-vydsdna VyAséna [1?] BahubhirMevvasudhi bhukta 
27 rijabhie-Sagar-Adibhih yasya yasya yada bhimis=tasya tasya 
28 tad& phalam ñ Sheshtm varsha-sahas[a*]ui svarggó tishthati bh(imi-da[h*] 
29 kohohháttë ch=ànumant& chcha(cha) tiny=éva narakó vasét || Baka-kAla- 


30 samvatsara-watóshu . shatchhv™=éka-tri[th*]s-dttaréshu likhitam=idam 
31 #isana[ mê] sêndhivigrahika -NAula-likhitam || 
TRANSLATION. 


Om | Hail! In the widely spread (and) pleasing glorious Rashtraktta lineage, which 
has aoquired reputation by the preservation of stability, there was a king, the illustrious 
Durgnrá&ja, by whom, having attained a high position, the two parties (of Ais friends and his foes) 
were proper]y illumined with the widely expanded rising of the exoeas of (his) glory, which 
cansed the happiness of (kis) people; just as in the broad (amd) charming ocean of milk there 
was produced the moon, by which, when it has reached the track of the szenith, the two fort- 
nights are irradiated with the wide-reaching rising of the excess of (Hs) lustre, which causes the 
happineas of mankind. 

(Line 5.). — His son was the illustrious Góvindarája, who acquired fame by (his) daring in 
many bettles; (aad) his self-possessed son (was) that unrivalled one, known as the illustrious . 
Bvümikarája, who never turned back from war (aud) who was (always) victorious, and whose 
great manliness is celebrated everywhere in song. 

(L. 8.). — Of him there was born a gon, the illustrious Nandarája, highly esteemed by 
good people, acoomplished, handsome, compassionate, free from faults (and thus resembling the 
moon, fres from spots), (bui) a very comet boding evil to (Ais) enemies, fit to be yoked (in the 
front rank) of those whose thoughts are devoted to daring in war, foremost among the haughty, 
the leader of those whose minds excel in intelligence, (and) a very kalpa-tree to supplicants. 

(L. 18.), — And he, — to whom, as if from e strong desire for the choicest of all resting- 
places, resort has been made by all the virtuous qualities of an inviting kind,™ and others 
also ; who is most kind to Brahmans ; who is a most devout worshipper of the Divine One 
(Vishnu) ; (and) who has the other name of the illustrious. YuddhAsura, — informs all the 
Rajas, Sámantas, Vishayapatis, Grémabhégikas, and others : — 

(L. 16.) — " Be it known to you that by Us, for the increase of the religious morit of (Our) 
parents and of Ourself, to Sriprabhachaturvéda of the Kautsa gétra, the son's son of Mitra- 
chaturvéda (and) the son of Raktaprabhachaturvéda, on the full-moon day of (the month) 
Karttika, with libations of water there is given the village named Jalatkuhe, [thus 
specified*] by (tts) boundaries ; (sis.) to the west of (the village of) Kinthivattara, to the 
north of (the village of) Pippariké, to the east of (the village of) Jaluka, (and) to the south 
of the village of Arjunagrama. 

. (L. 82). — “ Wherefore, (this) Our gift should be assented to, and should be preserved, by 
future kings, whether of Our lineage, orothers. And whosoever, having a mind covered over hy 





TT wpalakehitah, vifuddkah, or some similar word, has to be supplied here. 

73 Tho third syllable hore is rather doubtful ; but on the whole I think that ú was intended. 
19 Wo have here rather an anomalovs cberactsr, between tho single and the double s. 

** Metre, Blêka (Anushtubh) ; and in tho following verso. 

V. Read shatsv; and for the following syllable see the introductory remarks. 

n Abhigdemibd gundi ; soo Corp. insor. Indic. Vol III. p. 169, note 2. 
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the dense darkness of ignorance, may confiscate (thts grant) or assent to its confiscation, he shall 
become invested with (the guilé of) the five great sins.” 

(L. 26.). — And it has been said by the venerable Vydsa, the arranger of the V&das :— The 
earth has been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with Sagara; whosoever at any time 
possesses the earth, to him belongs, at that time, the reward (of this grani that ts now made, if 
he continue ii)! Tho giver of land abides in heaven for sixty-thousand years ; (bwt) the oonflapa- 
tor (of a grant), and he who assents (to an aot of confiscation), shall dwell for the same number 
of years in hell | : 

(L. 29.). — This charter, written by thd SdadAivifrafika Ngula, has been written in abc 
centuries of years, increased by the thirty-first (year), of the Baka era, 


CHANDELLA INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY PROFESSOR F. EIELHORN, O.1.B.; GOTTINGEN. 


I edit these inscriptions from rubbings which were received from General Sir A. 
Qunningham and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. 


A.— Dudahi Stone Inscriptions of Dévalabdhi, 
a grandson of Yasévarman. 


These six short inscriptions are in a temple of the village of ‘Dudghi’ or * Doodhai,’ in 
the Lalitpur District of the North-West Provinces, Indian Atlas, quarter-aheet No. 70 N. W., 
Long. 78? 27 B., Lat. 24° 25’ N.; and an account of them, accompanied by photosinoographs 
of five of them, was given by Sir A. Cunningham, ín Archaol, Survey of India, Vol X. 
pp. 94-95, and Plate xxni., 1-2, and 4-6. 

The inscription & contains eleven lines, which cover a space of 8} broad by 10" high, 
b. tan lines, which cover 3” broad by 817 high; o, five lines, which cover 6} broad by 41⁄ 
high; d., three lines, which cover 61” broad by 8” high; e, consists of 8 single line, 61⁄! long ; and 
f. also consists of a single line, 4 long. The average size of tho letters of a, and b, is 4" to 
V; of o, d, and e, W to 1; and of f. one inch. The characters of all are Nágari, of about 
` the llth century A.D.; their language is Sanskrit, and all are in prose. As regards ortho- 
graphy, the consonant b of the name Dévalabdhi is throughout denoted by the sign for v, 

The inscription f. contains only the name — ‘the illustrious Dévalabdhi ;’ and a, to e. 
record that this personage erected the temple (kfriama), at which the inscriptions are, In d, 
Dévalabdhi is described as belonging to the Ohandrélla family, and as the son of the illustrious 
Krishnaps and the lady Asarva;! and a, to c. besides state that he was the grandson of the 
Mahár fjádhirdjo YasSvarman. This Yasóvarman undonbtedly is the Ohsnd4lia (or Ohandrá- 
trêya) king Yaéévarman, of whom we have a long insoription, of the Vikrama year 1011, at 
Khajurth6,? and who is mentioned as the immediate predecessor of Dhaügadéva, in Dhahga's 
copper-plate grant of the Vikrams year 1055, published by me, ante, Vol. XVI. p. 202; and our 
inscriptions, though not dated, may therefore be referred with certainty to about the first half 
of the 11th century A.D. . , 

The main interest of these inscriptions will probably be oonsidered to He in this, thes they 
furnish an older form of the name of the royal family which we are herp concerned with, — 
Ohandrélia, instead of the later Ohandêlla. This spelling, Ohkandrélla, is quite distinct and 
certain in the rubbings of b.; and the rubbings of a, o., and ñ., too, clearly show that the 
ponsonant of the second alskara of this name is not simply d or nd, but has another consonant 
attached to it, which might possibly bo read as v, if we did nob know from b. that it must be r. 

a a l 1 — ia ill ill i T A s: 
Me EM Kan E Mer Mire ie a NG pA MEE, 50 ee ee 
vias o dares be cae at Mida rtemen nd tet in the Bafférar inseripiion of Paramerdidévs of the 


as the son of Madanavarman and father of Paramerdin; bus his name is 
poovunta of the Chandélle kings. See ., Vol. I. p 811. ! xu E 
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The word Okendrélla I take to be a derivative, by means of the Prákrit suffix Wa, from 
chandra, ‘the moon,’ for.ed like Dlufilla from bhás, and I suspect that tlie name Ohandrátróya 
for the members of the same family is really a later word, which owes its origin to a desire of 


baring a somewhat more Sanskyit-like name. 


TEXT 
a. l MabArtjidhi- b.— 1 Charhdréll-invaya- 
9 ríja-éri-Yas5- 8. mahárkjkdhi- 
8 varmma-naptrá érf. 8 rije-íri-Ya86- 
4 Krishnape-suténs 4 varmmma-nsapt[ri ]*-&rl- 
$ miltri-frt-Ase- 5 Krishnapa-suta- 
6 rvvat-udarddbhavéns 6 &t-Asarvvh-n- 
7 Ohbathd[r]6ll-Anvayéna 7 darbódbhava-éri-Dó- 
8 &t-Déva[ig]vdhi(bdhi)- 8. valavdht(bdhi)yarh kt- 
9 n& Kkirttanami- 9 ritanameidar sarvva- 
10 dai sarvra[i] kåri- 10 mee[pli ir 
11 tam 
€ —1 Mabárijüdhirijo-krl-Yasó- 


2 varmma-naptub$ éri-Kyishnapa-sute- 

8 mátri-éd-Ásarvvü-udaródbhava- 

4 OChand[r]Bll-Anvaya-érl-Dóvalavdhi(bdhi)yan 
sarvva-kirttenameidam || 


Srt-K rishngpa-suta-mátri-&rf- Â- 
sarvvá-adaródbhava-Ohand[r]86ll-Anva[ ya * ]-éri- 
$ Di(dé)valavdh:(bdhó)h satkem?  kiritannmeidam || 


e. — Bri-Dévalavdhi(bdhé)h ktirttanam=idam [NY] 
f. — Bri-Dévalavdht(bdhth) [n*] 


B. — Dédgadh Rook Inscription of Kirtivarman. 
The (Vikrama) year 1154, 


This inscription is on & rock near the river-gate of the Fort-of the town of Dédgadh, 
situated at the western end of the table-land of the Lalitpur range of hills, immediately 
overhanging the river Bátwa; Indian Atlas, qnartor-sheet No. 70 N.W., Long. 78° 18' E., 
Let 24° 82’ N. A rough transoript of it, &ocompanied by a p'iotozincograph, was given by Sir 
A. Cunninghat, in Arckeol. Survey of India, Vol. X. p. 103, and Plate xxxiii, 3; and it has 
been re-edited, from Sir À. Onnningham’s photozxinoogreph, by Dr. Hultxsch, aste, Vol. XI. 
p. 811. 
The inscription contains 8 lines. The writing covers a space of 2’ 2" broad by 1’ 147 
high, and is well preserved throughout. The size of the letters is &bout l]'". The 
characters are Nigari, and many of tho letters are peculiar in having a saucor-shaped hoed 
formed by a curve under the straight top-line. Tho languags is Sanskrit, and, with tho excop- 
tion of the introductory óh dh namah Nivdya and the date at the c) J, the insoription is in verse, 
The total number of verses is seven, the first six of which au numbored with tho ordinary 
numeral figures, As regards orthography, b is denoted by the sign for v in eralmándam, line 
8, (but not in babhitva, lines land 6, and -dbdAitak, line 4); the dental sibilant is used for 


5 
d, —1 
2 





3 From the rubbings. 4 Read fry-Asarve-édar’, here and below, 
n aan * Read -napiri-. 
of the the word $ : of the 
aie ovat pier ar angka abies cast Sos belonging to,’ expresses the meaning genitive 
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the palatal in vemksa, line 1, subkrask, line 8, and satrér, lino 7 ; and the dental d for the Hngual 
d in -bdu line 4. 

The proper object of the inscription is, to record (lines 5-8) that Vatsarija, & son of 
Mahtdhara and chief minister of the king Kirtivarman, built a flight of steps called “ the Ghat 
of the illustrious Vatsaraja,” rear which the inscription must be supposed to have been engraved, 
Vatsar&ja himself was a native of Ramanipur, and it is recorded of him that he wrested the 
surrounding district from the enemy and made “this Fort of Kirtigiri;” and his master 
Ktrtivarman is described (lines 1-5) as the descendant of the prince Vijayapála, who was a son 
of Vidyadhara, of the Chandélle family. 

The inscription is dated, at the end of line B, m figures only, on Bunday, the 2nd of the 
bright half of Chaitra, of the year 1154. Referring this date to the Vikrama ers, the possible 
equivalents for Chaitra fukla 2 would be: — 

for the northern year 1154 current, — Thursday, 28 February, A.D. 1096 ; 

for the northern: year 1154 expired, or the southern year 1154 current, — Wednesday, 

18 Maroh, A.D. 1097; 

for the southern year 1154 expired, — Sunday, 7 March, A.D. 1098.. 

The actual date, therefore, is Sunday, 7 March, A.D. 1008, and the calculation shows 
that the year 1154, mentioned in our record, was the southern Vikrama year 1154, expired, , 
4.4, the northern year 1156, current, 

As regards the localities mentioned, aka assia ua 
Ramanipur I am unable to identify. 


TEXT. 


1 Om? 6 namah  Biviya || Oharhdéllatvarhse(éa)-kumud-Bndu-viídla-kirttih  khyêté 
bobhiva  nrips-samgha-nat-ümhri-padmab | 

2 Vidyàdharó narapati) Kamali-nivied jitesetetÓ Vijsyapala-nzipd "npip-Bndrab "ll 
Tasmid’=va(dha)rmma-paruh #rimi- 

3 m=Kirttivarmma-nripó=bhsavat | yasya kirtti-sudhê-su(bu)bhra:h kraitlêk yara 
saudhatàteegát || 2 || Agadath nfitanazh YVishyum=4virbhútam=avšpya 

4 yam! nrip-Abdhitab — semikpishtà  Erir-esthairyameamárjjsyaé | 8 0 BAj’-Odu(du)- 
madhya-gsta-ohandre-nibhasya yasya nüna Yudhishthira-Sadifiva-Rémache- 

& ndri } 4t8  prasana-[gugsf]-ratuanidhau — nivish( — ya*t-tad-guna-prekara-ratnamayó 
Kui 4 H Tadiyldmátya-man&-indrb Ramaniptir-vvinirga-, 

6 tah | Vaterrhpedti  vikhydtah  árimàn-Mah!dhar-Atmajsb n 5u Khbyft6U babhêra 

- kils maniri-ped-aike-mátró Vachaspatis=ta- 

7 de-iha  mantre-supeurushábhyám | yó=yam — samastame-epi  magdalamedéu  se(fa)imir- 
&chohhidya Xirttigiri-durggame-iduh  vyadhatta ü 6 U 

8 BrifLVatsarija-ghnitóeyam nûnah tdn=dtra — káritah | via (bx EN PE NETET ES 
KirttimedrObayitumedtmaneh ti [7 1%] Sachveat 1154 Ohattra-[yajêdi 2 


RavauM [n*] 
T On a dag, ho somal i GE ight ball waded Bi, TB after mewn It may be noted thas 
Su itlla) daya ee expired northern Vikrama years 1158, 1154 sod Li are given wrungly nthe Dood q adin 
gi MAE A 3 Expressed by a symbol. 4 Moire, Vasariailaki 
3 Heire, Sidke (Anushinbh); and of the next verse. . 
* This akskare originally was iri; bub it has been altered $o irai... T Metro, Vasanisiilaki, 


* Tho: consonant of the first of thosa two aksharas is g ; but the way in which the vowel « has been xibached to 
ib pirea o nd alae ft gpd Loupe mi- The second veréloal stroke of Ré monid akikana ad khe bottom 
third verkloal thus gives to the n an unusual shape; bui the akskara la not kha. 


* This akahara is distinctly ya, noi sta. 38 Moire, Sitka (Anushtubh). 
T Metre, Vasantaiilaki, = Mokre, Sidke (Anushjubh). 
M The consonant of this akehara is indiekinct, but gto fit is, ca oleat) ama Mrs me O ony Taie iat 


mot bo, as was read by Dr. Hultxzch. The formation of the akshara is very cramped, perkama indiati tas Ñ 
was omi ad ab Arsi and was inserted on revision , and this is why H appesre as wisarga in Bir A. 


Pee This word, tawar, is quite clear in the rubbings. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Om! 
à Om! Adoration to Siva | 

(Verse 1). — There was a renowned prinoe, Vidyadhara, sn abode of Fortune, whose wide- 
aproad fame was to the Ohandalls race what the moon is to night-lotuses, (and) whose lotus-feet 
were bowed down to by crowds of princes, From him was born the prince Vijayapala, the 
chief of princes. 

(V. 2). — From him sprang, devoted to the law, the illustrious prince Kirtivarman, 
brightened by the white-wash of whose fame the threo worlds have, become a white-washed 
mansion, 

(V. 8). — When Fortune, withdrawn from (other) prinoos, just as (she was recovered by 
Vishwu) from the sea, came to him who appeared like a new Vishnu, without his olub,!5 she left 
off (ker) ñokleness. 

(V. 4). — Resembling as he does, among kings, the moon moving in the midst of the stars, 
surely Yudhishthira, Sad Miva,!S and Ramachandra, (all) these have entered his body, (which ts) 
abundantly decorated, as with precions stones, with multitudes of manifold excellencies (and ts 
tadeod) a pellucid sea of excellencies. 

(V. b). — The chief counsellor among his ministers (ts) the illustrious son of Mahtdhara, 
she renowned Vatsarkja, who has gone forth from Ramapipur, 

(V. 6). — He indeed became famous, a (very) V&ohaspati!! in his unique office of counsellor, 
he who, having quickly wrested from the enemy this whole district (mandala) here by his 
counsel and excellent valour, made this Fort of Kirtigiri. 

(V. 7). — He indeed caused this flight of ateps to be built here, (called the Ghat) of the 
illustrious Vatsarija, in order to make his bright fame ascend up into the universe. 

The year 1154, the and of the bright half of Ohaitra, on Sunday. 


THE COUNTRY OF MALAKOTTA. 


BY B. HULTZSOH, Pa.D.; BANGALORE. 

One of the countries, which the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang visited on his memorable 
sour through India, was Dravida with its capital Kanchtpura (Conjeeveram). He reached 
Dravida from the'north, and proceeded from it north-west! to Koükapspure, Mahirashtra, and 
Bharukachchha (Bhartch). Hinen-Tsiang mentions another country, called Mo-lo-ktu-ch’a, 
which was'situated to the south of Dravida. Acoording to the Si-yw-ki, he visited this country 
im person,’ and returned from it to Dravida ; while Hwutli’s narrative seems to imply, that the 
pilgrim's report on Mo-lo-kiu-oh'& was based merely on hearsay. 

In g former volume of this Journal‘ the late Dr. Burnell identified Mo-lo-kiu-ch'a with the 
delta of the Kavéri. He based this opinion on ''the great Tami] inscription of Kulóttunga- 
(Vira)-Ohója (A.D. 1064 to 1118) whioh surrounds the shrine of the chief temple at Tanjore,” 
and on the mention in ib ofa village called Malaküta-chüdimnapi-ohaturvédi-maügalam, which 
was situated in Ávür-kürram, úe. in the subdivision of Avir near Kumbhakénam. A perusal 
of the inscriptions of the great temple at Tanjore convinced me that Dr. Burnell’s statements 





i 
95 The word açada also means “free from disease, healthy.” 
V SadAHva is an of ihe Biva, and also name of men; bui it is note h 
predi spl fall i god Bima, & proper j pparent whom the 
Bs Tks lied of apes” casa tlis MM of tha gods Tha Word'waniri padika miri 
doss not admit of a proper grammatical ; X understand it to mean masiripads tkammin (Le. advitéy/) 


is Besl'a Life of Hiusx-Triang, p. 148. The S-yu- (Vol. IL. p. 258) has “ north,’ which is impossible. 
2 Beal's 8-yu-li, Vol 1T. p. 380, nobe 125. 
3 Infe, p. 140. ` * ante, Vol. VIL p. t. 
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require some modifications, which Isubjoin here with dne respeot to that able scholar, who, if 
he still lived, would gladly approve of a oorrection of some details of secondary importance. 
First, the central shrine of the Tanjore temple does not bear only one inscription of about 
A.D. 1100,5 but a considerable number of inscriptions of various kings and dates, one of which 
is dated as lato as Sake 1977 (expired). Secondly, none of the Tanjore inscriptions mentions 
either Kulóttnüga-Chóla or Vira-Chéla, Kuléttutgs-Ohddadéva I. (A.D. 1668-64 to 1112-18), 
also called Bajéndra-Ohdde after his maternal grandfather Rijóndra-Ohó]adóva, was the son 
of the Eastern Ohalukya king Bêjarêja I. (A.D, 1022.23 to 1068.64) and inherited the Ohó]s 
kingdom from his father-in-law; the Chó]a king Rajéndradéva. The two Ohó]a kings, to 
whose reigns most of the inscriptions of the Tanjore temple belong, ate R&ajarajadéva, the 
founder of the temple, and his son E3jóndrg-Ohó]ad5va, the father-in-law of the Eastern 
Ohalukya king Rajaraja I. (A.D, 1022-23 to 1063-64), who had received his name from thai of - 
his maternal grandfather. The subjoined table, which is based ona number of Sanskrit and 
Tami] inscriptions, shows the relations of the three above-mentioned Ohó|a kings to the Eastern 
Chalukyas, and contains the names of their Western Ohálukys contemporaries :—’ 


Western Chalukyas. Chélas. Eastern Ohalukyas. 
(Sáryavaía). I (Sáwawvanía),. 
1. Sstykáraya II. fought with Rajardjaddva, who was the father-in-law of Vimaliditya, 
(Saka 919 to about 980.) (about Saka 926.) (Saka 937 (P) io 944.) 
2. Jsyssimha ITI. fought with Bijéndra-Ohdladéva, who was the father-in-law of BAjarája I, 
(about Naka 940 to about 964.) (Saka 944 to 985.) 
: | | 
8. Áhavamalla II. fought with Rajéndradiva, who was the father-in-law of Rajéndra-Ohéda 
or Kuléttutge-Ohddadéva I. 
(about Saka 964 to about 990). (Saka 985 to 1084). 


Thirdly, Dr. Burnell states in his paper, that the Tanjore inscriptions mention a village 
called Malakfite-chidAmani-chaturvédi-maigalam. The reference is to an inscription of the 
29th year of the Ohó]a king K6-Rájakósarivarman, alias Rajarajadéva, and to an inscription of 
the 10ch year of Kó-Parakósarivarman, alias Bijóndra-Ohó]adóvs. Each of these two 
inscriptions reeds in clear Tami] and Grantha letters of 2 to 3 inches height :—Nittavindda-vele- 
nditu Àvür-(h)k&rraitu brahmcdéyam Irumbudal-dgiya Manulula-ché|dmasi-(ch)chaturrli-mash- 
gelatin sabhatydr; “the members of the sabAd of Irumbudal, alias Manukula-chtjAmanti- 
chaturvédi- ` * a brekmadéya in Ávür-ktrrem, (a subdivision) of Nittavinódg-va]s- 
nAdu." This disposes finally of the possibility of identifying Hiuen-Tsiang's Mo-lo-kiu-oh's 
with Kumbhakénam, and the name of Malakita has to be strock out on the map, which is 
prefixed to Dr, Burnell's South-Indian Palzography. i 

The first half of the name Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a is no doubé the well-known Dravidian word "m 
“s hill (mala in Malayalam and malas in T&mi], and the second may be connected with 
kárram, which means “a division,’ or more probably with bé#am, which means “° a district’ in 
Tami] inscriptions. Thus Mo-1o-kiu-ch'a or Malakótta would be a synonym of Mala-naédu or 
Malai-nadu, ‘the Hill-.Country. The former is used in Malayñ|am and the second in Tami]as 
a designation of the councry of Malaber, But, as Hiuen-Tsiang places MalakÓsta to the south 
of Dravida and attributes to iba cirouit of 5,000 li, General Cunningham! is doubtlessly right, 





: y ursa Dr. "s South-Indian you, oe n Sather’ hie jara 
According to Dae dari Bal rode a keke ya Two wo mdetod 
maeri tna rannd kiat tas Dikira truchoh: ie cain thr e Afra 
of his foroes (aên/pah). 


1 Bor details see three of goin V bids etu Sayma 45 Bepiem 
No. uH ane IET 1888, No. MES edd mx &nd licita re yd fas Tapriphons, in AM 
o 


$ This name means ‘ths ae Red after’ — orest-fewel reese 
ie rr maang maa sea Yale and Burnell’ $ i obson, oo WA 
this vos À seo ok s invaluable Hobsom-J. 41. 
1% Anaani Geography of India, Vol. I. p. 540. "i 
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if he supposes tha ib must have included, besides Malabar, the whole southern part of the 
Madras Presidency beyond the Kévért. According to Mr. Beal, the Ohinese.editor remarks in 
a note that MalakÓ4ta was also called Chi-mo-lo. These syllables aro satisfactorily identified. 
by Dr. Caldwell with Tamila, the name of the Tami] people, whose country is called 
Damtrice (t.s. Tamil-u ) on the Pentinger Tables. 

Four centuries after Hinen-Tsiang, the term Malays was in use for the same tract. For 
Albérint! enumerates the possessions of Jaur (4.6. the Ohó]g) along the coast in the following 
order :-—Daraur (Dravida), Kanjt (Kafich, Malaya, and Kêmk (Koñkan). A second enumera- 
tion’? of the countries along the coast begins from the opposite side :—IArkn,14 with the city of 
Jimür, Vallabhs, for which Rashtdu'd-din supplies the correct reading Malaya5 Kinjt, and 
Derrad (Dravida). Albérin\’s first list places Malays between Dravida and Kifich! on ono side 
and the Koükag on the other, just as Hinen-Tsiang places Malakótfa between Dravida with its 
capital Kifohipura on one side and Kohkagapurs on the other. The second list begins from 
Låta or Gujarát and omits the Kohkap, though in the preceding sentence it mentions Thing 
(on the island of Salsette), which, according to p. 208, was the capital of the Koñkan, 

According to Hinen-Tsiang, Malakótta was bounded on the south by the Malays moun- 
tains, which bordered the see, and in which sandal-trees were found. To the east of the Malays 
mountains was Mount Pdtalaka, on the top of which-was a lake from which there flowed a great 
river, and which was the residenoe of the Bédbisativa Avalékttéivara, Going north-east from 
this mountain, on the border of the gea, there was a town, from which people embarked for 
Ceylon. 

In Sanskrit and Malayflam, the term Malaya is applied to the Western Ghijs, and the 
sandal is called Maleyayje, i.e. ‘the produce of Malaya.’ In Tamil Malayam or Malstyam, 
besides being used in the same sense, is the name of another mountain, which is also called 
Ohandantchals or Ohandanâdri (i.s. the mountain of the sandal’), Podigai or Podiyam, which 
is supposed to be the residence of the sage Agastya, and after which the Pandya king is called 
Podiya-verpan (i.s. ‘the lord of the mountain Podiyam’), Dr. Caldwell! states that the source of 
the T&mraperni river is m the mountain Podigai, and identifies the latter with Ptolemy’s Byrreyé, 
in which the Jaf» took ita rise. In & footnote of his paper on Pêtalaka,!! Mr. Beal suggesta, 
with some diffidence, that Hinen-Tsiang’s Pêtalaka might be the same as Podigai and as 
Ptolemy’s Berrys. Is seems to me that the agreement between the two words Podigal and 
Potalake is close enough to justify this identification, which s&ruok me independently before I 
had seen Mr. Beal’s paper. The river mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang would then be intended for 
the Tamraparnt. According to Thranitha’s History of Buddhism, Potala was the namo of a 
mythical mountain (pp. 141, 142 f., 228) in the south (p. 189), the seat of Avalékitésvara. On 
the way to it, the ocean (p. 157), a great river, and a lake, had to be crossed (p. 147). This 
myth of the northern Buddhisis must have been known to Hinen-Tsiang, and the change of 
Podiyam or Podiget into Pótals or Pêtalaka may be due to a popular etymology, which Hinen- 
Tsiang made either unconsciously or from a desire to connect the information collected on his 
visit to Southern India with that contained im his holy books, From similar motives, either 
Hiuen-Tsiang or his Buddhist informants seem to have transformed Agastya, who is supposed 
to reside on Podigai, into the Bédheativa Avalékitésvara, ] 

In the case of the Malaya mountains, it must bo assumed thak Hiuen-Tmiang was 
misinformed, if he placed them to the south instead of the west of Malakia, As for an 





D. Comparative Grammar, Sind edition, p. 14 of the Introduction, K 
13 Albérüni's India, translated by Bachau, Vol T. p. 900. 13 d. p. 909. 


M Irin is the same as is. Lia-iMe or Gujarki, $05. Jimtr or Babriftr is probably the - 
modern Chonl ; soe Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson, s. Y. SUE E k. sed 


X WIHoš and Dowson's History of India, Vol. L. p. 68. 

9 Oompearative Grammar, Sud olitte, p. 100 f. of the Introduction. 

1 Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. XV. p. 838. 

38 Trepalated from Tibetan into German by Sebiefner, Bk. Petersburg, 1969. Z. 
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identification of the port-town to the north-east of Mount Pôtalaka, Mr. Beal's quotations from 
I-taing!® show thai shortly after Hiuen-Taiang's time the port for Oeylon was Ná&gasvadana. 
Accordingly, the town, which Hiuen-Triang mentions, seems to be intended for N&gapattanam 
or Negapetam in the Tanjore District. 

The unnamed capital of Malakéfta is placed by Hinen-Tsiang 8,000 H to the south of 
Kafichfpura, and by Hwni-li 8,000 li or so from the frontier between Dravida and Malakbis. As 
General Cunningham points out,” even the first mentioned distance would take us out to sen 
beyond Cape Comorin and must have been exaggerated by the pilgrim's informants. Mr. Beal, 
who identifies Chi-mo-lo (see above) with the Tami] Kumari (Sanskrit: Kumári), thinks of Cape 
Comorin itself. But there is no tradition of a capital having been situated there. Perhaps 
Hiuen-Tsziang refers to Korkai in the Tinnevelly District, the Kyo: of the Períplás and of 
Ptolemy, which was, according to Dr. Caldwell, the ancient capital of the Pandyas.™ 


THE BALLAD OF THE GUJARI. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. E. WADIA. 


i sive bs aub uama passa Giada E b a quip A RR: 
ábàd. In other perts, especially in Sêrat, a somewhat different version obiqins, This version 
contains & curious admixture of Hindusiün! and Gujarêti words. The ballad is of the class 
called gurbd, and is sung by women who form themselves into a ring round a lighted lamp, and, 
sing the verses as they go round and round, beating time with their hands. 

TRANSLATION. 
The Ballad of the Gujari.! i ete 


The Bidékh is on his way to invade Kabul and all the ministers of Dilhl are with him. 
The Bidéih takes up his abode in a garden : on what pretext shall I go to have a look (at 
them) P 
I shall take a red earthen pot in my hand and go (dressed) as s dairy-maid. The 
PAdédh, deo. 
(Her) skirt of brocade, and a gold barder to (her) adi; 
b Kalk and hdAb,3 and escal, btohAuaed,? and jkékjar3 jingling apie? 
Armlets round her arms, and rings on all her ten fingers; f 
. Kaláphuls? adorning her ears, and a costly jhéP glistening ; 
Péjty4# adorning her throat, and a single-string necklace round her neck ; 
Her cloth (s£di) being of green gajf? and the necklace of pearls ; 
10 A ring adorning her nose, and a brilliant red mark glistening on her brow: 
She made (some) curds in & small earthen pot, and took the best of milk (with her) : 
(Thus arrayed) the Gujart set forth to sell curds; and arrived at the Badéth’s derbér, 
(And cried) — “ Who'll buy my curds! who'll buy my sweet milk P | 
. Bays her mother-in-law,‘ — “ Listen daughter-in-law, do not go into the camp, 
15 Or the Bádé£h of the city of Dilhi will keep thee in his palace." 
The daughter-intaw heeds not the mother-in-law and goes forth to sell (her) curds: 
Goes forth the Gujartit® to sell curds and takes her seas in the LAI Bajar. 
Tho Bidhih being informed (of this) comes to have a look at the Gujart. 





1 Ife, p. xxxi. ; 8i-yu-bX, Vol. IT. p. 393, nose 181. m Ancient Geography of Indis, Vol. L. p. H9. 
. For references on Korkal aeo Mr. Bewell'a Lists ef Antiquitios, Vol. L p. 813. 
1 The word gujart means ‘a Gujarkit woman." - 
s Names ot DIP kekah joda 
de s sort of silk fabio manufactured in Gujazi, so called frum lis baing just one gaf (= ghas =} 
dy width. 
å This ought to hare come before the two preceding lines. ` : š The same as Gujart. 
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“Why do you go about lanes and alleys, fair one, you ought io live behind the pardd." 

20 ‘The lanes and alleys are good enough for me, to thy pardd I shall set fire." 
“Thou art s base-born Hindwápt, thus to give (impertinent) resorts to thy sovereign |" 
Says the Bádsáb, “Listen Gujar, listen to what I have to gay. 

“What is bhs nee oi wearing rosana gi- baag tobla, fair onok You ought to wear s 
wr of gold." 

“My ornamanta of base metals sre good enough for me, to thy gold I shall set fire." 

“Thon art,” &o 

25 “What is this blick sassa dod heh you wear, fair oneP You ough’ to wear Dakhant 

silks, "* 

“Ey blank tabeng alih 8 qoos nou or me, ta Hy SELAH) mika Pahala tne: 

** Thou art,” &oc. 

“I have a wonderfully fine elephant, fair one; come and have a look at my elephant.” 

AN itu these look sb in Thy alophant f 1 have some grey cow-buffaloes at home, 

Ala xmi sud saganten ah ah ob n and klan e xthoreiore) far balian thám 
thy elephant," 

“Thou art,” do. 

30 “My moustache ig wonderfully formed, fair one; be allured by my moustache.” 

“ What is there to look at in thy moustache! It is only like the tuft of hair at the end of 
my goats’ tails!” 

“Thon art,” &o. 

“ Which is your parents-in-law’s house P And to what man are you wife?" 

“The Fort of GÓkul is my perenta-in-law's house, and to the man Chanda I am wife." 

* Thou art,” &o. 

“To what ocuntry dost thou belong, shepherdess P And what is thy name P” . 

35 "Iam (the) shepherdess of Fors Mápdsv, and Mini the Gujarf is my name,” 

“Now fix the price of your small earthen pot; and, fair one, what may be its prioe P” 
“ If I name the price of my small earthen pot, thy senses would desert thee |” 

* Thou art,” &o. 

“What is this meaningless jargon that thou talkest, fair oneP Talk sense. 

“With what arrogance thou speakost, fair one! I could give thee two or four slaps?!” 

40 “Do not think I am alone (unprotected) : nine Mkhs of my Gujara will come down (to 

defend me) | 

“I wil give thee such a slap thats thy turban will roll off thy head, and thy face will 
grow red | 

“ I will cause thy ponies to be sold for & fakd each, and thy camels at ten to a dampt :* 

* 1 will cause thy shields to be sold at a faké apiece, and thy swords at two kdrts (cowries) 
each |” 

The Badéih was enraged ab this and had her cast into irons. 
45 “TI enireat thee brother Brihmay :!? I will give thee the necklace (that is) next my heart, 
* 1f shou wilt go and give this letter into the hands of my husband's brother, Htrlya, "1 
When Hirtya read the letter (ho said to his brother) — “Brother, our Gujarf has been cast 
into prison." 

(And then he sid to the soldiers,) — “ Gird on tightly your shields and swords, brothers, 
and gird on tightly all your weapons: 

“ Let only those who are brave of heart accompany us, for cowards are nob wanted ve 
we shall go). 





* Costly alika manufactured in the Dakhag. T An Indian weight equal to abont 80 Ibs. 
8 Be LA Dan om kas kwo mesnings of khe word ERS, MRE, THE moaning ‘with arroganse’ and S&T 


again meaning ‘a sls, 
Vine twenty Sour rait ates Gil 9 The soene changes here, and the Gujarí addrosses a young Brihman. 


n Note thas iš is improper for s Hindu wife to address her husband oven by letter. 


D 
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70 
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* Pus on saffron-ooloured robes13 brothers, and all grow red as gul4i.” 

And Hirlya ran from thence and went to his charger :— `: 

“ Tiel? the giršhs of your saddles tight and ride with loose reins; 

“ For I mean to return home after conquering Dilht and thus preserve my prestige.” 

And (so saying) Hirtya mounted his horse and nine lákhs of Gujars mounted (theirs), 

As Hirtya entered (the city of Dilhf) the Viniyisié fled before him; 

And as Chandi's horse galloped in, the dairy-men!5 fled before him. 

The cannon boomed forth loudly and all around became pitoh-dark, - f 

(Which) awoke the sleeping Badé&h, and ninety-two lfkks of Mugals poured into the field. 

The large copper drum was sounded and all other drums took up its roar. 

On the fourteenth day of the month of Phiigan the affair was in full swing. 

After a long silence the Gujart spoke and spoke but one word : — 

* Let Hirtya wear my bangles,16 and let me have his arms, 

“ And I shall fight with the Badéah in such a brave manner as to immorbelize my name,” 

“Pitch tents in a row on two sides!” and leave an open space in the middle, 

* And let the Gujarf stand in that vacant space, brothers, and he who wins her may 
take her.” 

Upon this Hirtya and Chand said (to the Badésh) — “ RAja,18 listen to what we sey: 

* It becomes you to give the first blow, for we are only your subjecta." 

And the Bêdékh deals the first blow in the Gujar army. 

And Hirtya and Chanda, becoming enraged, fell (upon the Mngal army) like tigers 


among goets. 
And swords clashed against one another and a shower of blood rained down. 
(At last being vanquished the Bidéih says) — ''We give your Gujart (back) into your’ 
' charge, (for) to us the Gujart is as a sister.” 


TEXT. 


qst mei. 


Ww wur a eun, rer Rear Past | W IER arte orat, gi kE qarwa unit 
& qreuret edt aah, É war na Verr ardt is erit & Teri rra, qr ari warahi am 


Nen etry wi ait) 10 a mrik & reat prr qv det” at ent 
& Srér cmi edt ward, sq chet araq ertt 
¿asme MEE wat art TODA wet Wan, are armari 


dy wait att W morat drajat, GRUT 

emnt X cera GT rt iced wy ent eat 
x cet arate eer W, vu? qut siete qut ES 
kati murga dhal, ñ wet arai Ahi amat k Wr qoit cette, wench om wrex 


13 Baffron-ooloured robes are worn as a sign thet the army is determined either to conquer or to dis $o a man. 


18 Addressing the soldiers. 
MA. caste known for their cowardice, aa well as for their aversion +o destroy lifo etbher human or animal, 
18 Being of the same caste as Ví&piyla. This is saronam. 
X* [n order to insinuate thas Hirtya was a coward. 11 Js is not plain who makes this proposal. 
w ‘The Hindu brothers address the (sic) Mugal as '' Bajt”’ after their own faahion. 
"ugi used postically for gd] 3T or ATW ' to the shat,’ ETE oe a being the proper word far the long piece 


of eloth that Indian women wrap round their bodies, and draw as a veil over their heat. 


WA was posisi for INI Gand mack uq un qo (erospt widows) make on their brows. 
© matah used postically for TAG. 
marae A aiT St, ac. Sat end WATT, are redupliosted words, though somewhat separated 


TEAC la s, postionl form of qf, an equivalent of aff, ‘cards, ’ 


= ds postica] form of HiS} ' sweat.’ 
m wat used poetically for WW, Hindustên! for ° dangbterdn-law.” 
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15 W fuer Ceca reunir, YA vt dmm uni 
Wr arai erat ar at ag, ad rar wat 
® wet garter at kamp, Wet ore WITA 
"y arvereras Hr erat Wy, gat tert sat 
È udha? wera war ster qü, Bt cer 


niat 
20 & wrératv mera ares adi, We quim HUT 
qi nnit 


& ferarat si waar arene, RR warqt 
dy arare ee qo TET, mr qar want erat 


EA are NOT SMS HDD 


š wrq aie dne mr RA eur 
T writ» fine 
25 8k wr rsi war TET. VIO qu yah 
< "iret 
W werd] wr Ho ure ordi, We rog "ur 
qa BATT — fie 


Ar yaar edt awe war, ard wrár Pere srat 


W Wç ardt war Terai, BT GT pr Fa 
Ree oT DI wt are ereftet Tee art 
kark ftrt 
ARE get srxw wár, Be Terre Att Tat 
30 pk meus Rar Wwt— 


EL T A mtar geo Wt at. 
Ende Sm Hata FST di are 


— Rr. 
& ator Ruraq arrest, R Ç Š arg amit. 
35 Ware stress area, r War rw sm 
arat— fiv. 
W Or arate qe wQ RW. TQ rawra 
ga qt. 
& ort gg day ki xe yaya” 


are aC 
cim ut stir evan 


wm. 
& ET OMY” are < weal, SY BAT 
eure W wee. 


Ras vara W ae ara Tweet, maq s 


ma : 

Wee PH Hur =Z Said A ordre Tu aa. 
RTH TR at as was R FT AH eem. 
A; WDTUTEDE at Sear err, Tat dT pai. 
45 y wrcr fF Aras, at amb kat eet, 
Ie ATIE WET res, are vids Frat amit 
a 9 wisi are qw Tt sr 


Ak erft whit ark are eam mrt ahi 
editar 


& gae rea um 8, AR Tam ATR. 
$0 @& wetter are rur Hd. W A wr wr 


geret, 
& eatur rwr vrérar +, ar GTA are, 
& atts widr Ti +, fet Hr sara. 
Ak Feet KETA W< seat, trea arè arit. 
"WO HI: Te qx TE Aaa aed TT 
Bret. 


55 3 Aaa eat giat R, roa ars carat. 
Se dt Srey arate R, KAN” "TET wat. 
3 ira TUS WX W war spare IG. 
Agie weft R, ge TENT ary 


Sra. 

Ay arai wwe sore, WAT TAR wrrat atat. 
60 Hr TA gw re wr aqe ñr. 
wowed oW Wre Het qaw: wi 
% rat RR wird 3 gutar zw amet 
s SES ag Ru wma WL wre 
8k rare qot Ta eror, aperi cat mera. 
65 & wat uat gwd ary, @ Way By cwm. 
SN cm "bsp Wiper, war? eit 


NH US srt earittant. 
aid are wn milai, Tat SERT 


waqa go <a, Sa mai n 


ome gud ua att yet ward wt. 


40 We ww roh perio SRI Qt oT 70 Wee erdt qi A, Seri aaa rat. | 
arat. 





= TAA used pootioally for Mila Hindustknt for ' palace.’ 
w aratat t merat redupHosted words: aratat moaning ‘lence.’ 
S ETT BUT roduphosted words; HY}T meaning ‘base metal.’ 


9 (RQ used postioally for Wf, ' good 


good :’ there being no comparative form in Gujartit, sw] ‘good’ is used for 


‘better,’ with the suffix WT, ‘than,’ added to the preceding word get. 
» UT Fa also reduplionted words, both words separately meaning “ sense, reason.” 
a wat WAT also reduplicated words, WRX meaning ' with arrogance,’ 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. XVI. 


Revus de D Histoire des Religions. 


The Revue de L'Histoire des Religions, 
published in Paris, by Leroux, is a periodical 
which is not so well known in India as it deserves 
to be. It» purpose is indicated by its name, for it 
is purely historical, and excludes all polemic and 
dogmatic matter. The following are some of the 
articles which hare appeared during the last three 
years, and which will be of interest to Indian 
students. 


(a)—Vol. XIV. No. 1, July and August, 1886. 


M. E. de Pressensé contributes an interesting 
article on the Chaldso-Assyrian Religion, 
divided into three parta, vis. I., Its sources; IL, 
The phases of the religious evolution; IIL, The 
Assyrian religion. The religion is traced from 
an animism foll of despair and terror over- 
mastering men who are everywhere surrounded by 
the evil powers of the river, the wind, the storm, 
and the miasma. It was then & religion of 
charms and exorciams, of appeals to kindly deities 
for protection, and of talismans. The superior 
elemente contained in it eventually developed in 
a regular mythological evolution. Thus we find 
gradually coming into prominence, Anna, the god 
of the sky, Ha, of earth, and Mulge, of the lower 
abyss; each of whom was a male deity, with his 
spouse, & kind of feminine hypoetasis of his 
attributes. These gods had so far no distinct 
personality, and it was they who war with the evil 
spirits, authors of ill. Prayer occupied the first 
place m this cult, but sacrifice ig also mentioned, 
though destitute of elevation or morality. Such 
waa the religion of the Accadians, which received 
a further development through the influence of the 
Bemitic Kushites, We now find the fundamen- 
tal idea of a divine unity in a pantheistic sense. 
The hidden God, who contains all things within 
himself, manifeste himself in a diversity of pheno- 
mena, Secondary gods, ranged below him, only 


personify his attributes. The god is Iu, Babylon. 


is his cty,—the city Se u jana trom him 
emanates the first trind— 
Anu, or primordial chaos, 
Bel, the Demiurge, 
Wuah, the sayiour, the intelligent guide. 
Euch of those three has his corresponding 
feminine divinity, vis. Anat, Balit, and Tihamti, 
respectively. A second triad is composed of 
tho sun, the moon, and the atmosphere, who are 
followed by the fivo planets 
Really this new mythology is the same oonoep- 


tion as that of the ancient Chaldeans, with & 
sidereal element in addition. We have the same 
mysterious supreme god, whether called Hu or 
Anns. The first triad corresponds to the old three 
regions of the universe. Only the feminine 
element occupies a more important position in 
the new pantheon, Anat, Bélit, and Istar (the 
planet Venus) representing it in its fecundity 
and in its sexual pleasure. It is this. which 
explains the compulsory prostitution of every 
woman in the temple at Bebylon. 

Assyria, in posseemng itself of Babylon, and 
founding ity immense empire, changed nothing 
but one name in the Chaldwan pantheon. It 
raised its god Assur to the dignity of the Supreme 
God, but without essentially modifying the 
character of the latter. It, however, gave hima 
striking personification upon earth, in the person 
of its conquermg king, and from this point 
history becomes an important factor in the 
development of religion. 

The king described his victories as brought 
about by Assur.—‘ The god Assur, my lord, told 
me to march forth, &e” The splendid palaces 
raised to the glory of the king were temples of 
that magnificent royalty of which the god Assur 
was the august type. This striking represen- 
tation of the victorious war of the national deities 
against evil powers became a real religion, and 
we thus emerge from the placid sidereal pantheon 
of the Ohaldmens, although, after all, the new 
element is simply superimposed over the primitive 
basis of the ancient religion. 

But, beside the development of the official 
religion, & sense of personal sin grew up gradually 
amongst the Chaldwans. The voice of oon- 
scisn.oce began to be heard, purifying the coward- 
ly terrors of superstition. It is impossible 
that this development of conscience should not 
have co-existed with an idea, more or lega» oon- 
fusod, of retribution in a füture life. We thus find 
a privileged place awarded to valiant soldiers in 
the abode of the dead. But it is to Assyria 
that is owed a new development in the conception 
of the future life. We now find a distinct 
progress.in the idea of retribution attached to a 
future life. We find two frightful monsters, 
representing retributive torments, in the lower 
regions, and above, on the earth, the dead placed 
between two protecting gods. There is therefore 
recourse to the gods against the terrible power 
of hell. 

(by— Vol. XIV. No. 3, Now. and Dec. 1856. 

(1) M. Edouard Montet describes the Persian 

Drama, and its intimate connexion with 
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religion. It is a modern growth, contemporary 
with the decline of Persian political influence, and 
with the religious revival marked by the rise of 
Babism. 

The tragic dramas are founded, like miracle- 
plays, on religious subjecta, the theme being the 
death of the descendants of ‘Ali. Tho authors 
are generally unknown, and the actors take great 
liberties with the text They are of inordinate 
length, one play lasting & whole Muharram, 
which is the geason at which they are usually 
performed. A play begins with the history of 
Joseph, his sojourn in the well being considered 
a type of Hussain’s capture. Thence we are taken 
day by day through the-religious history of the 
Shi‘as, the last act transporting us to the resurrec- 
tion, in which Jacob, Joseph, Abraham, David, 
Bolomon, Nosh, Muhammad, ‘Alf, Fatima, 
Hassan, Hussain, £o, come to life, While the 
patriarchs and kings of Israel only think „of their 
own salvation, Muhammad and his descendants 
interoede for sinners, who, saved by the blood 
shed at the Karbala, enter into paradise.. The 
tinal moral is, therefore, that the belief of the 
Sht'as is the only true religion. 

(2) M. L. Peer discusses Vrltra and Namuohi 
as described in the Afahdbhdrata, Indre's combat 
with Vritra is described twice in that poem, once 
in the Vana-Parva (éléka 8691), and onoe in the 
Udyüga-Parva (£lóba 239). M. Feer maintains 
that, as these two accounts are mutually irrecon- 
cilable, the latter must refer to Namuchi, and not 
to Vyitra. References to the Védic traditions 
show that Vritra and Namuchi are confused at a 
very early period. They both represent the 
storm-clouds, which only yield to the god of tho 
thunderbolt after a terrific combat. 

(e)—Vol. XV. No. 1, January end February, 1887. 

Mr. Paul Regnand discusses the meaning of 
the Védic adjective amtra, which Roth 
translates as  mfallible” (connecting it with the 
root war, ‘ break’), and Grassmann and Ludwig, 
as ‘not benumbed, * wise’ (connecting it with a 
root múr, nearly related to marcha, and signifying, 
‘be stupid’). M. Begnaud prefers the latter 
interpretation, comparing the Sanskrit mária, 
‘dried, ‘hardened,’ mart, ‘a hard thing,’ whence 
‘a material form’; the Greek pepds ‘a fool; and 
the Latin wóles and. múrus. The common idea 
of the whole family is ‘the condition of dryness.’ 

In the three passages in the Eig-Véda, in which 
méra and amúra are opposed, múra designates 
men (the benumbed) and eméra, the gods (the 
awakened). Comparing this with the cognate 
terms marta-amrita, ib seems se if the original 
meaning of the root mar, “to die, was ‘to be 
dry, hard, unmovable." 
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(d)—Vol. XVI. No. 1, July and August, 1887. 


(1) M. Paul Regnaud discusses the Védic 
word rita, which is usually translated ‘ that which 
is applied’ The objection to this is that it is not 
the root ar (ri), but its causal, which means ‘to 
apply.’ When the primitive form is used in this 
sense, it has the prefix á, pratt, or sam, 

Ar means properly ‘to go,’ ‘to set oneself in 
movement,’ hence ‘to reach,’ ‘to bring oneself 
near to,’ which explains the meaning of the 
causative, ‘to cause to approach, ‘to join,’ ‘to 
adapt.” 

Rita, therefore corresponds, primitively, to the 
idoa ‘set in motion’; but we see from the 
Sanskrit riw, Latin rec-tus, German recht, &c., 
(root arj, raj, ' Lo go,’ ‘to advance,’ ‘ to approach’) 
that the meaning of ‘right,’ at frst phymcally, 


` and afterwards morally, naturally proceeds from 


that of ‘set in motion,’ ' sent forth,’ ' directed.’ 
It seams, therefore, to M. Regnaud, that thero is 


little doubt that rita eventually came to mean ' 


“that which ig good, 'that whioh is just, “ that 
which should be done,’ through the idea of ' right,’ 
‘in right lme.’ Its contrary i$ an-ri-ta, a word 
of which the meaning ‘not right,’ ‘false,’ has 
remained in the earlier stage. The use of the 
word rttá, ' without, is also easily explained by 
the original meaning of ‘set in motion ;’ rits tvat 
means ‘ being set in motion to depart from thes,’ 
or simply ‘separated from thee,’ ‘ removed from 
thee,’ ‘ without thee.’ 

(2) The same number contains a translation 
into French by M. J. A. Decourdemanche of 
the Turkish Akhlag-i-Hamidi of Muhammad 
Sattd  Hffendi The work is a treatiso on 
Muhammadan morals. The translation is conti- 
nued in the following number, and ooncluded in 
the first No. of VoL. X YIL. 

(e)—Vol. XVI. No.2, September and October, 1887. 

(1) Dr. Ign Goldxiher gives an interesting 
paper on the Monotheism of the Musalmáns. 

(2) M. Paul Regnaud follows with à noto on 
jeux de motsin the Védas. These are pung, but 
are natural and not intentional. The authors, 
instead of deliberately playing upon a twofold 
meaning, are misled by it. Thus Agni is properly 
Fire, and more specially the Fire of Sacrifice, but 
he is first of all the brilliant one (root ah, aksh), 
and as such is a déem, ‘a god’ (root dio, to be 


brilliant). In this way he gets all the charac- ` 


teristics of the dévas. 

So also Indra was primitively the brilliant, or the 
burning one (root ind, indh) and therefore a déva. 
But, as brilliant and burning, he has become the 
ardent, the energetic one,—whenoe his struggles 
and his victories. 
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(f}—Vol. XVII. No. 1,January and February, 1688. 

(1) This number contains an interesting 
review, impossible to summarise satisfactorily, 
being a summary itself, by M. Eugène Monseur, 
of Dr. Meyer's work on t:e Myth of Achilles, 
The foundation of the Iliad appears to Dr. Meyor 
to have been a little poem, the Aahllleis, oom- 
posed, about 860 B.O., by a singer of genius, who 
was possibly called Homer. This poem consisted 
of threo parts; tho first, the quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon; the second, the defeat 
of the Achwans, aud the exploits of Agamemnon ; 
&nd the third, the viotory of Achilles over 
Xanthe and Hector. This legend is thon worked 
out with its parallels in other Aryan nationalities, 
includmg India and Germany. As already 
explained, it is impossible to summarise this 
portion of the article, which is that most interest- 
ing to Indian students. As a rule, Peleus is 
compared with Purüravas, Thetzs with Urvast, 
and Achilles with Aya and Arjuna. 

(2) In tho same number M. Paul Regnand 
combats Professor Max Muller's theory of the 
Sources of Mythology, and maintains :— 

(i) In the beginning, language was applied to 
objects, rather than to the thmking nnd speaking 
subject. 

(i) The conscient idea or image of the objects 
is anterior to the names which they have received, 
and own remain independent even after the 
creation of the names. 

(iti) Mythology, which is developed by the 
help of words, took ita birth independently, and 
rests on an alternate basis which is logical and 
psychological rather than verbal. 

(g)—Vol. XVII. No. 9, March-April, 1888. 

This number contains a long review, by M. J. 
Halévy, of Prof. Bayoe's Hibbert Lectures on the 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 

Guo. A. GRIERSON. 





THE BODLHIAN OOLLECTION OF OOINS. 

The richness of the cabinet of coins under 
the care of the Curators of the Bodlelan Library 
is not, 1 think, generally known. In his recently 
issued valuable report Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley's Librarian, states that “the Bodleian 
collection of coins and medals numbers upwards 
of 50,000 pieces, and is the second largest m the 
empiro.” 

A printed catalogue of its contentas was issued 
in 1750, but sinoe that time many additions had 
been made, and the ooin-room had been so much 
neglected that it was of very little service to 





students. Mr. Nicholson passes lightly over the 
evidence of his predecessors’ neglect, though he 
ventures to remark that “it may pretty safely be 
said that at the beginning of 1884, the collection 
yas not known to contain half as many pieces as 
were actually m it.” 

In 1884 the Librarian undertook the reorgzni- 
sation of the department. His first work was to 
examine the multitude of cabinets, and to turn 
out of the coin-room the hundreds of trays found 
to be empty. The contenta of the remaining 
trays and the loose coins were then sorted and 
roughly oounted by the Library staff with the 
assistance of Mr. O. W. O. Oman, Fellow of All 
Souls, the late Mr. Vaux, F.B.8., and Mr. O. P, 
Shipton, 

The result obtained from the rough counting 
was that the collection was found to contain in all 
50,417 coins, of which 22,677 pieces have been 
arranged, more or less accurately, and 19,77] have 
been catalogued in 48 catalognes. 

The Oriental dass of coins is defined as " includ- 
ing those of all countries east of the Huphrates, 
those of autonomous Judea, and all Muham- 
madan coins.” This class comprises 5,249 speci. 
mens, of which 2,088 are returned as arranged, 
and 1,171 as catalogued in one catalogue. 

The statistics above quoted are for Nov. 8, 1884, 
Sinoe that date the Olarendon Prosas has published 
an illustrated catalogue of the Muhammadan 
coins, compiled by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, “ the 
first Bodleian coin-catalogue issued for 189 years." 

“Jn 1884-85 Mr. Oman arranged and labelled 
the Roman Republican coins in terms of Cohen's 
Monnaies de la République Romaine. The sub- 
sequent appearance of Babelon’s still more oom- 
plete work made it desirable that the latter should 
be substituted as the standard of reference, and 
an adaptation has been carried out by the Libra- 
rian as far as the ooins without family-name are 
concerned. 

* In 1886 Mr. Oman began to arrange and label 
the ‘ Greek’ series m terms of the corresponding 
volumes of the British Museum ooin-ontalogues, 
and at the end of 1887 had finished the sections 
comprised m the volumes lettered ‘Italy,’ ‘ Bioily," 
‘Thrace, eto.” ‘Macedon, eto., ‘Thessaly to 
Ætolia, ‘ Oantral Greece,’ 'Orete and Mean 
Islands,’ and ‘Seleucid kings of Syria:’ he had 
also provisionally arranged the sections for 
Attica and the Peloponnese, the volumes corre- 
sponding to which had not then been issued.” 

In 1888 I examined the Gupta series of Indian 
coins in the collection, and supplied the Librarian 
with a manuscript catalogue of the gold and 





1 The Bodleian Tabrary in 1882-87. A Bepori from the Librarian. Published by permenon of the Curators. 


Oxford : Deoembor, 1838. 
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copper pieces, and some brief notes on the silver 
pieces, in accordance with which the series was 
promptly re-arranged. My notes have smoe been 
published in fullin my paper entitled “The Coin- 
age of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of 
Northern India,” which appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for January, 1869. 

The Bodleian collection of Gupta ooins is spe- 
cially distinguished by the unique specimen of 
Kumáragupta's coinage. I found two small 
copper coins of Ohandragupta among the m- 
classed specimens, and, since the publication 
of the paper referrod to, five or six more examples 
of the copper money of the sume king have been 
rescued from the crowd of unassigned coins. 

The time at my disposal did not permit me to 
examine in detail the other classes of early Indian 
coins, but a hasty glance at some trays showed 
me that the collection includes many examples of 
the coinage of the Mitra kings, and other ancient 
pre-Muhammadan dynasties of India. 

A catalogue of the Bodleian Buddhist and 
Hindu coins cannot well be attempted until the 
British Museum leads the way by cataloguing its 

"possessions of the kind, and unfortunately the 
difficulties in the way of such an undertaking are 
very formjdable. But in time these difficulties 
will doubtless be surmounted by the energy of 
Mr. R. 8. Poole and his able colleagues, which 
has already triumphed over so many obstacles, 
and it will then be easy to complete the catalogue 
of the Bodleian numismatic treasures. 

15th March 1889. V. A. Serre. 





THE TITHI OF A SAMKRANTI. 

In tho samkránti-phala of Ganpat 
Krishnaji’s almanac for Baka-Haivat 1790 
(expired) (A.D. 1877-78), there is the following 
passage: — Svasti; árlman-nripa-Vikramárka- 
samay-Atfta-sazhvat 1934 — Sarvradhiri-náma- 
sathvateard; —tath& — ériman-npipe-BAlivkhana- 
Bak 1799 l£vara-n&mza-sarhvatsaró ; dakshi- 
piyanó hémnrhta-ritau  Pausha-mákó wukla- 
pakshé tithau 8 ghatikêh 5 palánilO parem 9 
saiikramaga-tithau Mamda-vá&saré nåkshatra! 
Asvint ghatikAh 41 polini 37 sathkraman-arkshé 
yoga Siddht ghatikth 25 palini 15 samkra- 
mana-yogd tåtkålikė Balava-karané évam-Adi-pam- 
oh&ihga-éuddbháv atra-diné — mri-má&rtendja- 
mahndalódsyAd gate-ghatikah 19 palani 0 
samsyó Makara-r&sau ravéh samkramaenarm 
sy&t. Tadd dakahindyana-h&marhtaritu-Dhana- 


1 I give the throughout, fost as they stand 
in the akrana 

s is the most conveniant, nema for quoting the 
almango started by Prof. K. L. Ohhatre. Binoo his 
death, it has been continued by his 
apparently on the same lines, and with the same title 





marhkrárhtayú nivrittéh; ^ udngayann-fifirapitu- 
Makarasarhkriihtayal pravrittáb. Tadå dévanim 
din-édayah; daityánib r&try-udgamah.' Asya 
punye-kAla  samkramana-saumayát sñ0ry-Asta- 
peryartah. From this, with the page for the 
month of Pausha in the body of the almanac, we 
learn that the nirayana Makara-Sambrênti 
occurred, or was cast to ocour, at 19 ghatta after 
sunrise on Miandavasara or Saturday, 12th 
January, A.D. 1878. On that day there ended 
the tithi Pausha sukla 8; and this is the tithi of | 
the day for all ordinary purposes. But this bithi - 
had actually ended at 5 gh. 10 p after sunrise; 
or 13 gh. 60 p., = 5 hrs. 32 min., before the time 
of the sathkrdati. And the passage quoted above 
goes on to say, “ after this time there is tho titht 
9," to stamp this as the sambramana-tithi or 
tithi of the saskhkrdnit; and to connect this tithi 
with the Saturday, though, ss it ended at 7 gh. 
43 p. after sunrise on the Sunday, the latter day 
is the one with which it is ordinarily to be 
connected. Exactly similar passages occur in 
Ganpat Krishnaji’s almanacs for Saka-Sarhvat 
1800, 1801, and 1805 (expired); in each of which 
years, in the same way, the Makara-Samkr&nti 
occurred, or was cast to occur, at a moment later 
than the ending-point of the expired tithi 
ordinarily belonging to the day. In the other years 
examined by me, Saka-Sashvat 1809, 1803, 1804, 
1807, and 1808 (expired), the circumstances were 
different; in each case the moment for the 
sasabrdnti is earlier than the ending-time of the 
expired tithi properly belonging to the day; and 
no reference is made to the next tiki, 

I find the practice to be the same in the 
Patwardhant Pafichéig.’ In each of the years 
Saka-Samvat 1709, 1802, 1803, 1805, 1806, and 1807 
(expired), the Makara-Sarhkránti occurred, or was 
cast to occur, before the ending-time of the 
expired tithi properly belonging to the day; and 
no reference is made to the next tithi. But in the 
years Soka-Sashvat 1800, 1801, 1804, and 1808 
expired), the circumstances were analogous to 
those of Saka-Sathvat 1799 (expired), according to 
Ganpat Krishnajis almanac; and in the same 
way thore is named, first the tithi ending on the 
day, and then the next tihi, commencing at that 
moment, and current at the time of the samkrdati. 
And, as it emphasises ina special manner the 
point that I have in view, I will quote in full the 
pasange in the samkrånti-phala of the 
Patwardhant Pafichatg for B&ka-Huinvati1808 





Ravin aiha»á Patvoardhant 
Patwardhant Pallohên 
oocosmon (axis, Vol. 
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(expired) (A.D. 1888.87). It runs thus = 
Svasti;  Érhinan-nripa- VikramÁrka-samay-Atita- 
saxhvat 1948 H&malaihba-n&ma-saihvataarà ; tethÁ 
éáriman-nripe-SAliráhana-Bek 1808 Vyaya-nima- 
sarhvateard ; dakshinêyané hóm=antg-ritau 
Pausha-másé wukla-pakshà tithau 13 gha 3 ps 
49 para 14 sechkramana-tithau Mathda- 
vásaró nakshatra Mr Tiga gha 10 pa 7 param 
Árdri samkraman-arksh$ yoga Aindra 52 pa 19 
eurhkramana-yógó titkAliké Vanija-karané évam- 
Adi-pamchizhga-éuddh4v atra-diné sri-sü0ry- 
óday&d gata-gha 47 pa 20 samsayé Makare- 
ràmau ravêh sabkramana syAt. Tadd 
dukshinAyana - béámanitaritu - Dhanasamkramtayd 
nivritt4h ; udagayena-sisirapitu-Makarasainkrain- 
taya} pravpitth. Tadi dévinam din-ddayah: 
daityênAm rátry-udgamnh. Asya punya-külah 
Paushs-áu.l5-Havau gha 7 pa 20 paryarhtam 
uttamah, ted-agrd gautinh. From this, with the 
page for the month of Pausha in the body of the 
almanac, we learn that the wirayana Makera- 
Samkranti ocourred, or was cast to oocur, at 47 gh, 
20 p after sunrise on Mandavisara or Saturday, 
3th January, A.D 1887 On that day, there 
ended (1) the ordinary ‘thi of the day, Pausho 
éakla 15, ot an egrlier moment, vis at 3 gh. 49 p. 
after sunrise; and (2) the tihi sukia 14 at 55 gh. 
30 p. after the time for the Makara-Beinkránti. 
According to the usual rule, this latter tithi was 
an expunged tithi, for all ordinary purposes; 
and itis so shewn in the almanac This bithi, 
however, though thus expunged, is the one which, 
being actually ourrent at the moment of the 
samkrdnti, is quoted as the tihi of the samkrdnti. 
In this case, the nakshatra is specified in exactly 
the same way; so also both.the nabshaira and 
the ydga, in both almanacs, in some others of the 
ten ‘years examined. For this, I can see no 
particular reason; as it seems eelf-cvident that 
the actually current nakshafra and yéga should 
always be quoted. But instances of mentioning 
in this way, first the expired and then the current 
&akskaira and yéga, are to be found in the Nawir 
dates Nos. 13 and 16, given by Prof. Kiolhoin, 
ante, Vol. XVII pp 249, 250. 

In respect of tho sanikramana-tithi, 
practice is disclosed in the SAyans-Parichang for 
Baka-Samvat 1808 (expired) (A.D. 1886-87), 
where, in the sdyana savikrinti-phala, we have — 
Svasti; sarhvat 1943 Vilachbi-nima-sarhvatears ; 
tath& cha &t-B&-Ba 1808 Vyayu-nfima-samvaotearé; 
hàmamta-riiau Paushó másó kpishna-paksha 





3 Tho nirayana Makara-Sarhkránti oocurred at39 gh. 
58 p. on Wednesday, 12th January, A.D. 1897, Puunha 
krishna 3, ending ab Al gh 11p.; and ths is tho only 
tiki mentioned in the Grahaidgkava samlrênbti-pkala 

4 In the body of the almanac, the palas are given as 


the same 


6k&dAsi gha 20 pe 3l vartamina-dvadasyarh 
Bhauma-vásaró AnurádhA.-dina-nakshatzró 
Vriddhi-yógó tátk&hk& Kaulavs-karanė stry- 
ód&yàt gha 50 pa 58 tadi Makara-risau 
rave) sam kramanarnbhavsti Tadi udagayana- 
pravrittuh. Samkráinti-punya-kñlah dvêdnéyêm 
Budha-visaré stry-dday&t asta-paryathtazh. Here 
the details are for Tuesday, 21st December, 
AD 1886. The ordinary tihi of the day was 
Pausha krishna 11, which ended at 99 gh 31p; 
but the hour for the sdyana Mukars-Sanikrünti 
being later,* vis. 60 gh. 56 p. the thi that is 
quoted as the aotunl tithi of the samkrdati, is 
krishna 12, expressly specified as '' current,” and 
connected here with the Tuesday, though in the 
passage for the puxwa-kdla it is connected with 
the Wednesday, to which it ordinarily belongs as 
an expired tifki, ending at 26 gh. 26 p. Bo also 
in the same almanac for Baka-Samvat 1809 
(expired) (A.D. 1887-89), in the Grahalitghava 
sambrdati-phala we have — vasti: ériman- 
npipa-Vikramürks-sa:mhvat 1914 VikAri-námn- 
mah yatsaré; tathA cha érfman-nripa-BAlvAhana- 
Saké 1809 Sarvajin-nAma-sarhvatearé; hémachta- 
ritau Paushe-kri-l4 gha 90 pa 31 vartamAn- 
&m&vásy&áy&xni — Guru-vásaró süry-ód&y&t 
gha 55'pa 33 tadi Pürv-Áshfdhá.di(na*]- 
naükshatró Horahana-yogs Nágu-karanó Makara- 
rasan ravaih samkramanam bhavati Tasya 
punya-kilah  Bhrigu-vüsaró  süry-ódayáüt süry- 
Ásta-paryaitam. Here the detas are for 
Thursday, 12th January, A.D. 1888. The ordinary 
titht of the day was Puusha krishna 14, ending at 
20 gh 81 p.; the strayana Makara-Samkranti 
ooourred at 55 yh. 33 p ;t and the tula then 
current was the amdodsyd or new-moon, Pausha 
krishna 15 or 80, which ended ut 18 gh 7p on 
the Friday. 

From these passages wo soo that, in specifying 
the tithi of a nambkrênti, the custom is to 
quote the tithi thet is actually current at the 
moment of the sathkrantl. And the rule thus 
disclosed will doubtless halp to solve some dates 
which otherwise may not apparently yield 
correct resulta. It will be neceasary, however, 
in dealing with dates mentioning satikrdatis, to 
note the actual wording of them, and to determine 
whether the given tithi is intended to be the fiti 
of the occurrence of the sarikránit, or the tiii of 
the punyakdla or meritorious time for celebrating 
any rites and oeremonies connected with the 
samkrdati. For the pwuryakdla, which is too 





30; there being thus a misprint at one or other of the 
two places —Thə s?yatta Makara-Satbirinti oocurred at 
gh. 19 p. on Thursday, 22nd December, A.D. 1887, 
Pausha sukla 3, ending rg de 15 p. and ühis ia the 
only iila mentioned in the dyana samirduti-phala. 
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involved a question to be considered in the present 
note, probably the ordinary expired titht, and not 
the current tithi, would always be quoted. 

J. F. Franz. 

THE VIKRAMA YEAR COMMENCING WITH 

THE MONTH ASHADHA. 

The existence of a Vikrama year commenc- 
ing with the month Ashtdha became first 
known to me, several months ago, through a note 
of Mr. Fleet’s, on page 70 of the Introduction of 
his Gupta Inscriptions. Since then, Mr. Fleet 
has drawn more prominently attention to this 
curious year, page 93 above, and it is in re- 
sponse to the request expressed in his concluding 
paragraph, that I publish the following dates, 
which distinotly refer themselves to the Ashddhadi 
sasevat. According to the-information collected 
by Mr. Fleet, tho dshddhddi year is a Vikrama 
year which commences three months later than 
the northern (Chatirdds), or, which is the game 
thing, four months earlier than tho southern 
(Kdritikddi) year; and, assuming this to be true, 
any dates of tho Ashddhddi year falling in any 
of the nine months from Ashddha to Phñlguna 
must, for the purpose of calculation, be treated 
as northern dates, while such dates as fall 
in the three months Chaitra, Vaifdkha, and 
Jyuishpha, must, for the purpose of calculation, 
bo regarded as southern dates My dates, which 
fall in the months Alfgha, Srávana, Vaisikha, 
and PhAlguna, prove that on thia point Mr. Fleevs 
information is correct; and the last date, belong- 
ing to & dark fortnight, shows that (in this 
instance) the arrangement of the lunar fortnights 
of the Áskddhddi year is the amdnta (southern) 
arrangement. The dates are as follows: — 

1.— In Aroheaol Survey of Western India, No. 
2, List of Antiquarian Remains, pp. 204-205, 
there is (what appears to be) & rough transcript of 
, aninsoription at Aq01ij, 19 miles north of Ahmadá- 

bád, which records the building of & well by the 
Rdnt Bid&, the wife of the Vaghéle chief Vara- 
simha of the Dand&hi-dééa, and of which the date 
is given in the following pessages: — 

L. 1. — Semvat 1555 varshó Má&gha-másó parh- 
chamt-dinB p&dastha - ári - Mahimide- 
ràjty6 P); 

L. 9.—Svasti ári-nripe- Vikramárka-samayütitó 
YAA (i) shmpretad: —samvatzparhahadaíó 
tu pezhche-milits varshá chi&iparhfati (cha 
pachohagati P) 1. ...,. .. + Kaubérth 
digamedérité dina-patan máñsó cha Migh- 
&bhidhá pakabó éuklatamés tithau phana- 
bhritó vår Budhasy-Ottara-ni 
Bha(ba)va-sahjfliakó cha karanó 
Ya (cha) Biddhópar&)! ...... ; and — 





L. 21. — Svasti &riman-nripa- Vikrama-samayá- 
tt& (1) Ashadhadi-sarhvat 1565 varshé 
Bak[4*] 1420 pravartam&n? uttardyans (pa) 
gat — &ri-süry(Ó*] i Sifirartau) 
Máígha-másà pamchamyám tithan Budha- 
vüsaró | UttarAbhadrapsd[49]-nakshatró 
Biddhi-nÁmni yógó Bava-koraņå Mina- 
ríéaun sthità charhdré pAtastha-éri-Maha- 
müds-vijayarájyam(jy6) I. 
There can be no doubt that the inscription has 
been either carelessly executed, or, which appears 
more probable, negligently copied. However this 
may be, ibis certain that it is dated in the reign 
of the Bultán Mahmud, in the AshddAddi Vikra- 
ma year 1555, corresponding, so far asthe day 
ig concerned, to the Saka year 1420, on the fifth 
lunar day of tho bright half of the month Mághs, 
on & Wednesday, under the &akshaira Uttar&- 
Bhadrapadá, and when the góga was either 
Siddha or Siddhi, and the karana Bave. Calcu- 
lating now for the ordinary (northern or southern) 
year, we obtain, as the poseible equivalents of 
Miégha Sukla 5, — 
for Vikrama 1555 current, — Saturday, 27th Janu- 
ary, A.D. 1498, when the fifth tithi of tho 
bright half ended 18 h. 13 m. after mean 
sunrise; and when, at sunrise, the makshatra 
was Révatt, the yóga Sidhys, and the karana 
Bava; 

for Vikrama 1555 expired, — Wednesday, 16th 
January, A.D. 1409, when tho fifth tühi of 
the bright half ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean 
sunrise, and when the nakehatra was Uttará- 
Bhadrapada up to about 11 h. 10 m., the ydga 
Siddha up to about 18 h. 24 m., and tho karana 
Bava up to about 6 h., after mean sunrise 

Tho second of these two days is ovidently tho- 
one mentioned in tho inscription; and this date 
accordingly proves that the month Mághn of the 
ordinary (northern or southern) Vikrama year is 
also the Mágha of the same Ashddhddi year; or, 
more accurately, that, so far as the bright half of 
the month Mágha is concerned, there is no differ- 
enoe between the northern or southern, and dshd- 
dhádi years. As might have been expected, the 
year 1555 of the date is the expired year; and so 
is the Baka year 1420, mentioned together with it, 
notwithstanding the term pravartamdaé, by which 
it is qualified. 

2. — According to Professor Aufrecht’s Cata- 
logus of the MBS. of the Bodleian Library, page 
348, a manusoript of the Prabhdsakehétratirtha. 
ydirdtukrama bears the following date : — 

sazhvat 15 Ashadhadi 34 varashà (varsh4) 
Srévana-sudi 6 Bho(bhau)ms ad[y*]-4ha 
frt-Kadanspuré sthínà pàtaskha-srt(&ri)- 
Mahimoda-vijayartjy§..... 
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ie. “on Tuesday, the 5th of the bright half of 
Brivans in the Ashddhddi (Vikrama) year 1534, 
here, at the plaoe Kadanapura, in the reign of 
victory of the Sultán, the illustrious Mahm 
Calculating, again, for Sråvaņa tukla 5 of the 
ordinary northern and southern Vikrama years, 
we obtain the following resulta : — 
for the northern year 1534, current, — Friday, 
90th July, A.D. 1476; 
for the northern year 1534, erpired, 
or the southern year 1534, current, — 
Tuesday, 15th July, A.D. 1477, when the 
fifth tithi of the bright half ended about 
7 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise; 
for the southern year 1584 expired, in which Brg- 


vana was intercalary, 

for the first Sravane, — Saturday, 4th July, 
AD. 1478 ; 

for the second firávapa, — Monday, 3rd 
Angust, A.D. 1478. 


Of these, Tuesday, 15th July, A.D. 1477, is 


clearly the day intended by the date; and since | 


Indian dates, as a rule, are recorded in eupired 
years, we are justified in assuming that the year 
1534 of the date wasthe erpi year, 
and that the bright half of Brêrana of this Ashd- 
dhddi year was also the bright half of the same 
month of the same northern year. 

8.— to Professor Weber's Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS., Vol. L, page 69, & manuscript 
of the Tdndyabrdhmana, which was evidently 
written in Gujarát, is dated: — 


ie., apparently, “on Tuesday, ‘the second lunar 
day of the bright half of Vaibikhs in the Alehd- 
dk4di (Vikrama) year 83.” | 

š Here the figures for the century have, either 
purposely or negligently, been omitted; but, 


learning from Professor Weber that the MB. is | 


an old one, and “ may well have bean written about 
sathvat 1588,” I feel no hesitation in saying that 
the year of,the date is 1583, and that the oopyist, 
similarly to what we have seen in the 
date; intended to write or should have written 
* garhvat 15 AsbAgh&di 89 rarah.” And caloulat- 
ing for Vaiédkha éukls 2 of the ordinary northern 
and scathom gears, 1 find the following ariya- 
lenis: — 
for the northern year, 1583, current, — Monday, 
94th April, A.D. 1535; 
for tbe northern year 1583, expired, 
or the southern year 1583, current, — 
Friday, 18th April, A.D. 1526; 
for the southern year 1588, expired, — Tues- 
- day, ind April, A.D. 1527, when tha second 
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titihi of the bright half ended about 29 h. 
37 m. after mean sunrise. 

The true day, therefore, clearly is Tuesday, 2nd 
April, A.D. 1587, and the date proves that the 
bright half of Vaiéñkha of the Ashddkddi year ia 
also the bright half of the same month of the 
game southern year. 

4. — On page VII. of the Notes, Corrections and 
Additions to his Report on the Search for Sanshrit 
MOBS, for 1883-84, Professor Bhandarkar has 
ie ven the date of s MB. of & commentary on the 

hana-stutayah, evidently also written in Guja- 
rát, thus: — 

servat 16 Ásh&dha vadi 99 varehé Phálguna- 

vadi 11 tithau Bóma-din&. 

Here the words Ashddha vadi, of course, are 
meaningless; and there can be no doubt that the 
writer, who was not oopying from another M8., 
but wished to-give the date on which he finished 
his own copy, meant to writé or, and this appears 
more probeble, actually bas written — 

sazhvat 16 Ashadhadi 99 varahs, — 
ie. “in the Ashddhddt (Vikrama) year 1699, on 
the lith lunar day of the dark half of Philguna, 
on a Monday.” And calculating, again, for 
Phálguna krishna 11 of the ordinary (northern or 
southern) Vik~ama years, and for both the pérni- 
mdata and the emdats schemes of the lunar 
forinighta, I obtain the following resulta :— 
for Vikrama 1699 current, 


pirnimdata — Tuesday, 15th February, 
‘AD. 1642; 
amánia — Wednesday, 16th March, 
ALD. 1642; 
for Vikrama 1090 expired, 
. plrximdata — Sunday, Sth February, 
A D. 1648; 


amánts — Monday, 6th March, A.D. 1648, 
when the llth tithi of the dark half 
ended 10 h. 55 m. after moan sunrise. 

The true day, therefore, clearly is Monday, 
6th March, A.D. 1648, and the date proves thas 
the arrangement of the lunar fortnights of this 
Ashddhddé year was the emdaic arrangement of: 
the ordinary southern Vikrama year. 

As regards the above dates in general, it may 
be noted that out of several hundreds of Vikrama 
dates in inscriptions and MBS. which I have 
examined, they are the dates hitherto dis- 
covered which mention the year; that 
they are all from Gujarêt, and that three of 
them belong to about the same time (Vikrama 
1584, 1555, and 1588) Moreover, attention de- 
serves to be drawn to the peculiar manner in 
which the year of the date is expressed in the 
second, third and fourth dates, and in line 9 of the 
first dase, by separating the figures for the century 
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from the figures for the year within the century, 
and altogether omitting the word for ‘hundred.’ 
And in this respect I may be permitted to quote 
here, from page 163 of Professor Eggeling’s 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the India Office, as 
an even more instructive example, a date of about 
the same time and from the same part of India, 
which runs as follows :— 
svasti sarhvat pafichadasa 15 awitan 80 
- pravarttamind utterdyand&(né) ‘éri-sdryd 
grishma-ritan mahimangalya-pradé Jyé- 
(jyaijshpha-mfeS  awita.pekshé dv&dasa- 
ghatik&-paryanta-paurnamás! tadanantara- 
pratipadêyim tithau Bhyigu-varé adyedha 
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i s, omitting useless details, “in the (Vikrama) 
year fifteen-elighty, m the month Jyaishtha, in 
the dark half, on a Friday, when the full-inoon 
tithi lasted twelve ghatikds (after sunriac) and wus 
then followed by the first tithi (of'the dark half). 
here at Sithhédraga” . . . ; corresponding 
(when referred to the soutbern Vikrams year 
1580, current) to Friday, 20th May, A.D. 1523, 
when the full-moon tiiki by Professor Jucobi's 
Tables ended 4h. 28 m., and by Dr. Schrani's 
Tables 4 h. 49m. after mean sunrise, as near 12 
ghatikds as can be expected. 


F. Kixiuomm. 
Gottingen. 
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A Grammar oy THE Sangsara Laxauagm, by F. 
Krmruogx, Ph.D., C.LK. Profeesor of Banskpt 


[engin ioe T oval Sros: DD: xv. 296. 
The study of Sanskrit Grammar may be pro- 
fitably regarded, as having like that, for example, 


of Euclid, an interest and educational import’ 


anoo quite apart from its practical bearing. The 
Panintyan system, though no critical student 
would venture to hold it vp as an ideal, is in itself 
so marvellous a monument of human ingenuity 
and withal so characteristio of Indio, that no real 
and scientific student of the speech of the country 
can entirely dispense with a knowledge of it. Its 
influence indeed extended, as was «o ably shown 
by the late Dr. Burnell, throughout the Peninsula 
and beyond the confines of Aryan speech. The 
modern Indian student, for whomthe present 
work is principally intended, may be regarded as 
ocoupying e place midway between the superficial 
learner in Europe for merely philological purposes, 
and the old-fashioned Indian éishya who seems to 
have spent years in committing to memory rules, 
of which he probably understood at first even less 
than our own Eton students of their old Latin 
grammar. 

The genera! plan adopted by Prof Kielhorn 
has been, to &dupt the rules of the chief Native 
grammarians to the requirements of teaching 
after Western methods. This has involved the 
inclusion of a considerable number of forms not 


actually occurring in Sanskrit literature. For. 


all this, the grammar is not to be regarded as 
a mere introduction to the, theoretio study of 
grammar above referred to; but rather, as Prof. 
Kielhorn puts it, in introducing his chapter on 
Syntax, which forms a new and acceptable feature 


of the present volume: “ The forms. . . taught. . 
“are not learnt for their own sake, but for the use 
“to be made of thom in the sentence” Thus 
recognizing, as all must do who have been privileged 
to hold converse with the best culture of India 
even of to-day, the great importance of Sanakyit us 
a medium of practical intercourse, Prof Kiclhorn 
in this work provides his readers with a book of 
instruction and reference to supply forms that 
can be justified from the main authorities still 
deferred to. 

In the Chapter on Letters, spaced Roman type 
has been used for the more difficult forma, to greut 
advantage. Indeed for European students it 
might have been well to have addod it further on 
in the work for the more difficult paradigms, as 
has been done so successfully by Mr. Afucdonell 
in his new odition of Prof. Max Müllor's:'Gruniyiar. 

In the Deoclension-seotion, amuluk, boloved 
of grammarians, appears in full proportions, in 
spite of its great rarity in the classical languayo, 
and oven the thooretical fominino is rvtuined. 
perhaps in deference to tho Indian reader's focling 
of reverence for the sacrodnoss of its meaning ; 
but it is satisfactory, and moro oharacteristio of 
the general method of the work, to note that 
fictions like priyackatvar, discussed by the com- 
mentators in the samo passago of Panini (vii, 1, 
98, 99), are excluded.! In the rules for verbs, it 
might be of assistance to add at abular summury 
ofthe samdhi-rules, and in particular to note a 
caso like vatsyati, where tho rule for the goneral 
tensos differs from that for the spocial tengos. 

In the rules for the insertion ofi, tho use of 
the native terms s&t and axif is most convenient . 
but European readers must, I fear, be content to 
envy the native memory that could learn the 100 








2 And yet I well remember being set to learn this form 
by eren a European teacher, who rendered if, by-the-by, 


into a monstrosity 3 oC ENDS. worthy of the id gaily 
deara-four-( having). 
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‘ anit’ roots given in the five formidable couplets 
onp. 110. I may perhaps be allowed to record my 
own experience in learning and teaching, that tho 
best way to master this crux is to divide the final 
consonants into two groups, according as they 
tend to cause the insertion or rejection of the i. 
The exceptions amongst verbs in ordinary use 
will ba found to be very few, when this has been 
dono, as it easily may be done, from the tables in 
Monier-Williams and Whitney. 

In other cases, where the Påaint yan nomenclature 
is concise, and not difficult even for beginners to 
acquire, ¢.g. the names of tenses, it might be added 
parenthotioally. This would facilitate intercourse 
with Pandits and their books, as well as prepare 
the way for the atudy of the older authorities. 

The list of Irregular Verbs (§ 403) is printed 
with admirable cloarness; but in some cases the 
verbs selected are of rare occurrence, at least in 
the forms tabulated. For example, the first root aj 
seoms only to ocour in the ‘ Classical” Language 
in the Parasmai Special Tenses; the same applies 
to Vmi; while a/úrgw is, like anaduh, to the 
ordinary student, little more than a grammatical 
curiosity. The statistical school, as represented 
by Prof. Whitney, would, it is to be feared, 
make great havoc of the elaborate rules for forming 
causal aorists from vowel-initial roots, interestingly 
parallel though they are to Greek forms like 
fyeyor ; for we now learn that only three of these 
forms have boen found in literature (Whitney, 
‘Verb-forms,’ pp. 224, 225). Still it must by no 
means be concluded that the study of Indian 
yrammar, as sot forth from traditional sources, 
when unconfirmed by the statistics, confessedly 
and indeed necessarily imperfect, of modern re- 
search has no more than the \theoretic value to 
which we referred at the outaet. Much import. 
ant literature in Sanskrit itself atil remains to 
be explored: while the sciontific study of the 
Prakyits’ and Aryan vernaonlars is daily pro- 
gressing and throwing side-lighta on the ancient 
grammatical learning. 

A special feature of the edition is the addition 
of & Chapter on Syntax, which has great 
valuo es one of the first expositions of this 
portion of grammar by a European scholar already 
distinguished og an exponent of the Native 
authorities. 

I must conclude this very inadequate notice by 
an observation on two syntactical points, which 
hare always interested me, and on which it would 
be extremely useful to hear the further opinion 





to the DhdiwpA/ha hkowise. X kind 


1 This applies 
t by European gnthoritios as a dou. 


wander, 
elpnpáror, is found in PAN as early a% tho Mahavagga 
(Yol. L. p. 28) and is still in use in Hind! and Marêthi, 


both of Dr. Kielhorn himself and of the tradi- 
tional interpreters of the old vydkarana, such as 
might be easily gained by many an Indian reader 
of this Journal with little trouble to himself and 
possibly great profit to us in Europe. 

(1) In § 584 (a) Dr. Kielborn states that “in 
the classionl literatare the three past tenses are 
used without distinction.” 

This no doubt holds good as a general state- 
ment as far as concerns the Imperfect and Aorist, 
But as for the Perfect Dr. Speijer's* illustrations 
of the Pinintyan sütra (iiL, 2, 115) pardbehd lit, 
from Dandin and Sómadóra, merit consideration, 
as tending to show that good proee writers do 
observe Pünini's rule; and to the same oonolu- 
sion we are led by the rarity of the occurrence 
of the Ist and 2nd persons of the tense. 

(2) In explaining the rule for the case as- 
sumed by the agent of tho primitive when it 
becomes a causal, Dr. Kielhorn adheres to the 
old rulo of Panini (I. iv. 52, gatibuddAi"). 

But surely there is much force in the objections 
urged by Baba Anendarima Vaduyêt and by Dr. 
Speijer (op. cit. § 49), who point out that really 
the instrumental is always used when actual 
agency or instrumentality is emphasized: eg, 
Manu, vii, 371, at wf: wITTAWTSWT, which is 
against Pinini but still, I venture to think, a 
perfectly good construction, because the point is, 
not that the king makes the (possibly willing) 
dogs devour the criminal, but that the criminal 
meets her death by such degrading means, With 
this contrast another citation of Dr. Speijer, 
Kathdsaritsdgara, "Ter. ix. lò. 10: *w& wef 
Nru; where the point is, not getting the por- 
ridge eaten by someone, but making the gusen 
oat it. Bo too it would seem that, in spite of 
authority, the process of making a person pay 
(arra ), doubtless always familiar to Orientals, 
could not be expressed by so gentle a means as the 
instrumental] construction but takes two socu- 
satives. 

Omorn BExXDALL. 
Ya-HTmx a Reoorp or BUDDAIWITO KIXGDONS; trans- 
lated by Jams Lrac KA LL.D. Oxronp 5 
the Clarendon Press. 1 + pp- iv. 
Ten ur a tex eb WAL and pur 
Illustrations. 

Mr. Legge has done good work in bringing out 
this new translation of F'&-Hien's Heoord of 
Buddhistio Kingdoms And we regret not 
having been able to notice his book at an earlier 


date; the more so because, in addition to including 





© Sanabié Syntas (Leyden, 1860), $ 850. 
aed Sanskrit Grammar (Oaloutta, 1879), $$ 150, 
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a new and noteworthy feature, in the produc- 
tion of the Chinese test, from a copy obtained 
through Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, it is enriched with 
such ample notes, embodying all the advances up 
to date attained by recent researches in this line 
of study, that it must almost entirely supersede 
previous translations and expositions of the same 
work. 

The visits to India, paid in the early centuries 
of the Ohristian era by eager Ohineae pilgrims, 
are most interesting historical eventa. They stand 
out to great advantage from the mass of myths 
and legends which do duty as Hindu history. 
The spirit which drove these restless monks, the 
Luthers of an carlier Reformation, to seek truth 
at the cradle of their faith, preserved the recorde 
they left behind them from all taint of fable or 
exaggeration ; and the result is in many respecte 
a trustworthy tale. Nor are those elements 
wanting which might move us to deeper feeling 
than mere passing interest. When we consider 
what a journey from China to India by way of 
Central Asia means even in these days, wo may 
well be moved to admiration by the durotion, the 
seal, and the fortitude which must have inspired 
a humble traveller to venture on such a journey 
fourteen centuries ago. It is truo that Fa-Hion 
took his time over it. After his start from Ohina 
in A.D. 899 or 400, fifteen years passed away 
before he rested again in Nankin, having pierced 
Central Asia, crossed India from Peshiwar to the 
mouth of the Ganges, visited Ceylon, and returned 
home by way of Java. In view of the large tracta 
of country crossed and the ample leisure Fé-Hien 
allowed himself, it must be admitted that his diary 
is meagre ; the whole story reproduced in Chinese 
characters only taking up forty-four pages of 
Mr. Legge’s beok. It deals entirely with the 
religious state of the countries he visited. In this 
respect, therefore, it is & work of lees value than 
that of Hiuen Tiang, which tells a great deal of 
the political conditions of India. Hiuen Tsiang 
clearly made good use of his time, but it cannot 
be said that Få- Hien, as-a digrist, was oqually in- 
dustrious; and it is a most peouliar point that, 
though his visit to India was made at tho time 
when the power of the Early Guptas of Northern 
India,— by whom Buddhism appears to have 
been favoured quite as much as the national 
religions of India, — was still almost at ita zenith, 
yet no references to that dynasty are to be found 
in his book. He saw or noted nothing but the 
special objecta of his journey, which were the 
state of the Buddhist faith, the most approved 
views of Buddha's doctrine, and the degree of 
piety with which its services were performed. He 
writes, however, as a simple, pious, single-eyed 
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man; his writing is interesting in proportion to 
his zeal &nd there is & fervour and simplicity 
about his diary which is very winning. 


Mr. Legge, distrusting the power of FÁ-Hien's 
words alone to interest any but scholars, has 


inserted an attraction for the general reader, by 
illustrating the narrative with a series of interest- 
ing Plates. It would have added to their value, if 
Mr. Legge had told us something of the age and 
history of the original drawings. Bo far as we oan 
judge, they are studies by a modern Chinese artist 
from older drawings. A few touches here and there 
are clearly modern, and some points, especially 
in the treatment of landscape, might well be 
the work of an artist who knew something of 
the way Europeans deal with the subject. These 
illustrations, however, are of great merit. They 
aro taken from what Mr. Legge onthusiasti- 
cally calls a superb Chinese edition of the Life of 
Buddha. There are nine in this book, and all 
are so good as to make us wish there were more. 
As illustrations by a Buddhist artist of incidents 
in the life of the great Buddhist Teacher, and as 
furnishing some striking examples of the likeness 
of the chief incidents of the Buddhist and Christian 
creeds, they are of special interest. The frontispiece, 
for example,—'' The Dévas celebrating the attaim- 
mont of the Buddhe-ship,”—might almost be the 
work of some Mongol Fra Angelico. The Buddha 
sits cross-legged on a lotus, surrounded by ranks 
of adoring hierarchies. Allowing for the difference 
of the Christian and Buddhist symbols, there is 
much in this picture to recall Fra Angelico. The 
handling of the Chinese hagiology, in fact, point- 
edly recalls the work of the Ohristian monks. The 
other illustrations, though not so striking, are 
remarkable and will repay study. 

A further holp to reading the story is to 
be found in Mr. Legge's profuse and scholarly 
notes, which oecupy on an average one-half 
of each printed page. But, in respect of both 
the notes and the text, we cannot help re- 
marking that an undesirable course has been 
followed in omitting to give always a trans- 
literation of the exnct Chinese representation of 
all the Hindu‘and other non-Ohinese words and 
names that oocur in the book. In respect, for 
instance, of the geographical names, no doubt the 
identification of most of the better-known places 
is now sufficiently well established. Yet on many 
points there ia still room for doubt and controversy. 
And, as much for help m following the writings of 
other Chinese pilgrims, as for further investigation 
of doubtful points in connection with the present 
book of travels, the exact Ohinese equivalents 
ought to havo been given throughout, along with 
the established or supposed Hindu and other names. 
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The sketch map of Fá-Hien's travols is very 
good aa it stands, and shows the whole course of 
the journey in & way which is indispensable to 
following the text. It would have added to the 
value of the book, however, had this map been 
supplemented by others, on a larger scale, of por- 
tions of the countries he visited. Such detail is, 
of course, impossible when one has to show half 
Asia and Polynesia on a quarto page. 





Maxava-DuHAXXA-PASTERA, THE Copr or MANGU ; 
ORIGINAL SANGERIT TEIT critically edited acoord- 


to the standard Commentaries, with 
tioal Notes, by J. Jontx, Pu.D., Professor 
Sanskrit in the Uni of Whrsburg Seta (ate That 
Professor of Law University of Calcutta. 
TRUESKERA'S ; ; Trübner & 


ORIENTAL 
Co. 1887. Post Bro; pp. xux., 348. 

Professor Jolly's edition of the text of 
the Má&nava-Dharma-Bástra or Manu-Bmriti, 
popularly known as the Code of Manu, is a very 
useful addition to the list of reliable texta of 
important Sanskrit works. Of this book “ the 
two Huropean editions, Sir G. O. Houghton's 
published in 1825, and Loiseleur Deelongchamps' 
published in 1880, though very creditable pro- 
ductions m their own time, belong to a bygone 
period of Sanskrit studies, and have long been out 
of print, while the numerous Indian editions sre 
on the whole nothing but reprints from the two 
earliest Calcutta editions, published m 1819 and 
1830.” These remarks, in his Preface, by the editor 
of the present Text, will be fully understood and 
appreciated by anyone familiar with the usual 
quality of the Hindu “ editions,” so-ealled, of 
Sanskyit works, prepared otherwise than under 
European superintendence, or by those who have 
studied under European teachers and have ao- 
quired the Wostern method of critical editing ; and 
will serve to indicate the special importance of the 
present version of this ancient book. In addition 
to the previous printed editions, and to manu- 
scripts of the text only, the proparation of the pre- 
sent Text has been facilitated by the recovery of 
early Commentaries, by MédhAtithi, belonging 
probably to the ninth oentury, — of which nine 
copies have been consulted, — and by Górindarája,. 
composed apparently in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, end somewhat later ones by Sarvajfia- 
Náürüyuna, Raghevinanda, and Nandana, includ- 
ing also an anonymous commentary from 
Kabmir “ contained in an ancient carefully written 
and corrected birch-bark BIS. in the Barada 
character,” which is now m the Deccan College 
Library; selections from all of which are being 
published by Professor Jolly in the Bibliotheca 
Indioa Series, and will of course form a useful 
and indispensable eid in any detailed study of 
the original preoepts. And a curious result is, 


that it is ncw found that Eullhka's commentary, 
which until recent times was always thought to be 
the most anthoritative exegesis of the Code, 
and was always associated with it, does not 
poescas the claims to special consideration with 
which it was invested by the early editors and 
translators of Manu, but, belonging apparently 
to the fifteenth century, is most substantially 
indebted to the preceding commentaries, and in 
partioular tc that by Góvindaréja. Copious notes 
on the various readings of ‘the Text are given in 
pages 287 to 335; and these are followed by a 
special featcre, vis. a synopsis of the more import- 
ant discrepancies between the present edition and 
the text as rendered in the four principal trans- 
lations, by Houghton, Deslongohampe, Burnel, 
and Buhler. The last two translations, of which 
Burnell’s was completed and brought out by 
Hopkins, arə of recent date. To them the present 
edition of she Text, beantifully printed by W. 
Drugulin, Oriental and Old Style Printer, Leipsig, 
will be a mcst valuable accompaniment. 


Tax Coms z THE Duanan by MoL VAS dein 
Vol. VIIL Third Series, pp. 885-363. London, 1568. ° 
This is & learned and very useful pamphlet on 

the coins cf the successors of Ahmad Bh&h 

Durrant, wao stamped his mark literally on all 

the coinage of the Pafijib, excepting that of 

Lêhér and Amritszr and of Ka&mtr. 

This paper, however, only deals with the coinage 
of his successors on the throne he established from 
1778 to 1842. The history of the Durránis is, as 
Mr. Dames very rightly remarks, “an almost 
unparallelec series of treasons, rebellions, plots 
and murders,” and as their coins very fairly 
represent the various fluctuations of power which 
so rapidly succeeded each other, Mr. Dames has 
done good service in recording them. 

Ahmad S34h was sucooeded by Taimtr Shah, 
his son,who reigned 20 years, and between his 
death in 1793, and the extinction of the dynasty 
in 1842, there were 11 reigns over the whole ora 
part of the kingdom. In this interval, too, one 
ruler, Shuja‘u’l-Mulk Shah, reigned three times, 
and another, Mahmifid Shah twice. Of the sons of 
Taimir Shin that came to the throne, there were 
Yamin Shah, Shujé‘u’l-Mulk Shih, Mehmid Shah, 
Bultaén ‘Ali Sh&h, and Ayyüb Shåh. Of his grand- 
sons there were Kamran, Qaisar Shih and Fath 
Jang. 

The varying fortunes of these princes can all 
be noted m the 156 carefully described coms to be 
found m M-. Dames’ pamphlet as issued from 15 
mint-towns in the Pafjáb, Keémfr, Afgh&nistán, 
and Turkistén. 
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A DATED GRAOO-BUDDHIST SOULPTURK. 


BY V. A. SHITH, B.O.B. 
"us date of the interesting School of Greoo-Buddhist Sculpture in the Kabul 

Valley hes formed the subject of discussion, and is still unsettled. The paucity of 
inscriptions has rendered the solution of the problem especially difficult, The few which hava 
beon found are all in the Arian character. ; 

Tho only published inscriptions which are directly associated with Greco-Bud- 
dhigt Soulptures have been found at JamAlgarhi and Khgrkai Those ai the former place 
consist of some masons’ marks, the Hindu names of a weekday and a month on a pilaster, and 
soven characters, read as SapheS denamukha, on the back of the nimbus of one of the statnes 
supposed to be those of kings. The record from Kharked consists merely of the three charac- 
ters a, re, and dé, on the sides of a relio-chamber. Sir A. Cunningham wishes to read these as 
equivalent to the namo of Arya-Déva, « Buddhist leader at the beginning of the Christian era; 
but this interpretation is too oonjeoturel to command confidence. Masons’ marks in Arian 
characters were also noticed at Kharkail 

I reserve for another occasion a full discussion of the chronology of Grwoo-Buddhist art. 
My present purpose is confined to the publication of the only dated inscription which bas yet 
been discovered, associated with an Indo-Hellenio work of art. I am indebted to tho liberality 
of the discoverer, Mr. L. White King, B.O.8., for permission to publish this unique record. 

In or about the year 1893, at Hashtnagar, the site of the capital of Peukeloaitis, in the 
modern district of Peshkwar, Mr. King came across a statue af the standing Buddha, which 
was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindus as an orthodox deity. He could not carry away the 
stabus, but was allowed to remove its inscribed pedestal. This pedestal, like most of the 
Gandhâra sculptures, is composed of blue slate, and is 144” long by 8” high. Its front 
is adorned by an alto-relisvo, enclosed between two Indo-Corinthian pilasters, representing 
Buddha, sated, and attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting offerings to him. An 
‘Arian ibscription, consisting of a single line of charaotara, deeply and cleanly out, and in greater 


person who dedicated the image. Ths extant portion was read, for Mr. King, by Bir A. 


Cunningham, as follows :— 
Sash 274 emborasmasa masasa mi pañchami b. 





The record, as it stands, consists of a date, and nothing more. The month is stated to be 
intercelary, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct, and their interpretation 
appears to bo oertain; the 274 is expressed by two units, a symbol for 100, three symbols, each 
valas 20, ano symbol for 10, and one for 4; and the 5 is expressed by 1 and 4 

The main question suggested by the inscription is the identity of the ers referred to. 
Tt may be tho Baka era of A.D. 78, which was probably used by Kanishka; if so, the dato of 
the record is A.D. 851 or 353. Or the ora may be that used by Gondophares in his Takht-i- 
Behi inscription from the eame region where this pedestal was found. The Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription is dated in the year 103, and numismatio evidence shows that Gondophares ruled in 


1 Archaol. Surv. Iad., Vol. Y. pp. 54, 63, PL xil. xri. 
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the first half of the first century A.D.2 The era used by him, consequently, cannot have 
differed very much from that beginning in 58 B.O., which afterwards became known by the 
name of Vikrama, I do not, of course, mean to assert that the Vikrama era was actually used 
by Gondophares; I merely note the fact that he used an epoch which closely approximated to 
thet known as the era of Vikrama, The ere employed by Gondophares may have been that af 
the "greet king Moga,” in the 78th year of which the Taxila inscription of the Satrap Liako- 
Kusulako is dated.? 

I hope that some one more learned in eras than I am, may solve the problems propounded 
by these inscriptions from the Yusufsai country. The style of the Hashtnagar relief is not 
very good, the figures not being underout, as they are in the best examples af Gresoo-Buddhist 
art; and I feel more inclined to date the work in A.D. 851-58, than in or about A.D. 210-220; 
but I cannot say that the earlier date is impossible. 





TAMIL HISTORIOAL THXTS. 
By V. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 


There are several &noiont poems still extant in the Tamil language, which are of 
great historical value, but are as yet unknown to European scholars. I do not speak of those 
poetical works, which are only professedly historical, such as the Madhurd-Sthala-Purdne and the 
Késcht-Perdna, which are translations of Purfipas composed in Sanskrit by pious Brahmans for 
the glory of the temples or local deities in which they were interested; they are fall of abeurd 
stories spun out of the imagination of the authors, interspersed with & few legendary traditions, 
and are utterly unreliable as historical guides. But I refer to those poems which were composed ` 
‘in praise of contemporary kings or chieftains, and which belong io the class of metrical com- 
positions known in Tamil by the name of Kfvai UM, Parati, and Kalambabam. They are all 
written in a conventional style peculiar to each class. The Kéves is an amatory poem, in every 
stanse of which the praises of his patron are cunningly brought m by the author. The UM 
gives a description of the personal appearance of & king or hero, when he comes out of his 
palace surrounded by his nobles and offloers of state, and of the enamoured behaviour of 
women, young and old, who are fascinated by his beauty. The Paras describes a battle or oam- 
paign, in which the victor is the author's patron. The Kalembabam is & poem very similar to 
the Kévat, with only this difference, that in the former each stanse is of a different metre, and 
is addressed to the patron as uttered by his mistress, while in the latter the stanzas are all of 
one metre, and the petron is not one of the lovers. A poem of any of these kinds would be 
usually read by the author in a public assembly presided over by his patron, who dn the ` 
oonolusion of the recital would reward the poet with gifts of money or. land, and with costly 
presents such as horses, chariota, elephants, and the like, i 

These poems owe their preservation to the esteem in which they have bean held, not as 
records of historical eventa, nor as relics of the poeta who composed them, but as rare specimens 
of the class of metrical compositions to which they belong. Making dus allowance for the exag- 
gerations that would naturally find their way into eulogistic verses addressed by poeta to their 
patrons, there is no reason to question the truth of the main events narrated in them; and to 
the antiquarian and archwpologist who have now to elucidate the ancient history of India from 
inscriptions on temples and oopper-plates, such works should be of great interest. The facts 
that may be gathered from this olass of Tamil literatura, would enable such enquirers nob 
only to correct or confirm the information they have already collected from inscriptions, but 
also to trace the history of those periods for which no information can be gathered from the 


3 Cunningh&m, Archeol. Surv. Vol IL p.60, V. pp. 59, 60; Gardner, 
Bere onde A Bairía andl Faden, psy. p. 00, V. pp. 8, 60; Gardner, Catalogue af Coins of Greek and 
3 Cunningham, Archaol. Surv, Ind., Vol IL p. 188; V. 07; Gardner, p. xlix. 
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With this view, I have commenced. the translation of 8 few of the poems, which I oonsider 
would be most interesting to those who wish to study the ancient history of Southern India, I 
give below the translation of a small poem, belonging to the. class of Paragis, called— 


Kaljavali or the Battle-fleld, 


It is popularly known as the Kajavaji-Nérpatw, or “ forty stanzas on the battle-fleld.” But 
all the extant manuscripts which I have examined, contain forty-one stanzas. A printed edition 
published some years ago by Subbardya Ohettiyar, late Tamil Pandit in the Government Normal 
School, Madras, also contains forty-one stanzas. The metre of the poem is known in Tamil 
prosody as Vegpá. Each line consists of four feet, exoept the last one in each stanza, which 
contains only three feet, There is no restriction as to the number of lines in a stansa; but 
usually it is never less than four. The rhyme is always at the beginning of each line, and not at 
the end as in English poetry. A few lines of prose, prefixed to the poem, state that, when the 
Ohêla Ohetkannan and the Ohêramên Kaneikké-Irumporai, engaged in battle, and the 
latter was defeated and taken prisoner, the poet Pofkayár recited this poem before the Ohêja 
king and obtained the release of the Chéra from captivity. This fact of the Ohêja releasing 
the Ohêra king on hearing the Kaljavaji, is mentioned in many later poems which I shall 
translate hereafter. 

It appears from the poem that the battle which it commemorates was fought at a 
place called Kalumalam (stanza 86) which was situated somewhere in the Kohgu or Ohéra 
country. There was then s famous town of the same name in the heart of the OhdJa country, 
which is now known as Bhiyili (a Station on the South Indian Railway, in the Tanjore District); 
but this cannot be the place mentioned in the poem. The battle was evidently a very sanguinary 
engagement, and was fought on a forenoon (Si. 1.) The Ohéra army was partionlarly strong in 
elephants, while the Ohêja bad a numerous band of archers and horsemen. The elephants were 
unable to stand the ceaseless fury of the arrows shot by the Chó] archers, and were slaughtered 
in great numbers by the cavalry and swordsmen. The Ohdje king drove in a chariot drawn 
by horses with cropped manes (St. 88). He is described as young, valiant, and terrible in war. 
He wore ornaments made of gold and of precious stones, a sword and scabbard, and garlands of 


fragrant flowers. His name waa Ohstikan or “ Red-eye” (Bt. 4 5, 11, 15, 21, 29, 80, 40). Heis 


also described as the lord of Punsl-Nadu (“ the land of floods,” a name of the Ohdjs country), 
Ohembian (s desoendent of Sibi) and king of the country watered by the K&vóri, Nothing 
is said of his rival, the Ohóra prince, beyond that he was the king of Vañji (Bt. 39) and 
that his soldiers were Koñgas (St. 14). The modern name of Vaji ia Karür, according to the 
Tamil metrical dictionary Tivdkeram. But the identification of this town with Kartir in the 
Ooimbatore District, by all the European scholars who have discussed the Ancient Geography 
of Southern Indis, is erroneous. They were apparently misled by the similarity of the 
names. Ancient Tamil works however describe Vañji as situated west of the Western 
Ghauts In the Peria-Pwrdaam, a history of Baiva devotees, which was written in the 
eleventh oentury A.D., during the reign of the Ohñ]& king AnabhAya-Kulittuiga, Vanji is 
mentioned as the capital of the Chéra king, and it is stated that it was known also as Makdtai 
or Kodnhkó]ir. The name MakÓtsipattanam ooours in the Chéra grants in the possossion of 
the Syrian Ohrisiians of Cochin, and it is alluded to therein as the capital of tho Chéramén. 
Ptolemy correctly places it (Oarura Regia Cerobothri) near the western coast, on 8 river flowing 
into the sea, close to the port of Muziris. In the Kéra{élpati, & legendary history of the 
Malabar country, Karfir or Tirukkarür (the prefix #iru means 'zacred') is mentioned as the 
capital of a Chéramin who embraced the Buddhist faith. The site of the ancient Karür should 
therefore be found somewhere near the modern towns of Koduhkéjfr or Tirukkarür in the 

We also gather from the poem that swords, javeling, lances, bows, and arrows, were used 
as weapons of war. Leethern sandals were worn by the soldiers to protect their feet. Big 
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thundering drums were carried to the battle-field on elephants, and tall banners were borne on 
chariots as well as on elephants. The soldiers fought on foot or on horseback; the nobles and 
prinoes rode on elephants, while the oommanders drove in chariots. Umbrellas, with straight 
handles and flat circular tops covered with white cloth, were carried behind the officers of the 
army as tokens of their dignity. Another curious fact mentioned in the poem is that women 
went to the battlefield, to recover the bodies of their slain kindred (St. 29), Such of the bodies 
as were not taken away by their relations, lay on the field to be devoured by crows, hawks, 
eaglos, and jackals. The Kårttikai foast or the “foast of lights,” poouliar to the Dravidian 
people, is also alluded to in the poem (St. 17). 

The date of the poem cannot be later than the sixth or seventh century A.D.; for Ohet- 
Kannan or Kéchchetkannaén (the prefix kó means ‘king’) is mentioned in the Leiden grant 
(sco Archaol. Surv. South. India, Vol. IV. p. 217) aa one of the ancient and illustrious 
ancestors of BAjarija-Ohêla, who lived in the eleventh oentury A.D. and the poem is to be taken 
as composed. in his life-time, very shortly after the battle described in it. He is similarly men- 
tioned as a progenitor of Vlrs-Nürkyana-Ohóla, whose date is presumed to be about A.D. 985 to 
955 (see the grant of the Bina king Hastimalls, published by Mr. Foulkes, Manual of the 
Salem District, Vol. YL p. 869). It will be seen from other poems which I shall translate, thas 
his date is ‘also anterior to that of Pullava-Malla-Nandivarman, who lived most probably in the 
seventh or eighth century A.D. (see his grant published by Mr. Foulkes in the Manual of the 
Salem District, Vol. IL p. 855). In the later Tamil poems which I shall notice hereafter, 
Chefikan is described as having extended his authority over the Pandya and Chéra kings; as 
having settled Bréhmans, and built for them houses, at Chirrambalsm (now known as 
Chillumbrum, & station on the South Indian Railway, in the South Aroot District), where 
there is a famous temple of Siva; and as having built no less than seventy temples, dedicated 
to the worship of that god, in different parta of the Ohôja country. He was, in fact, ono of 
the earliest of the Ohfja kings who favoured Beivism, and helped the revival of the Brahma- 


nical religions in Southern India. 


THAT, 

(1) Niy fiyirura oheruvirku vt]ntavar (5) Terikupai ehham tiranta viyellêm 
vig my kuruti kalirujakka üdgmáyntu kuruti padintunda kákam uruvi]anta 
mun pakal ellám kujampiki pin pakal knkkil puratta chiralvkya Ohetkanmaél 
toppu tuka[il ke}fium punanadan tappiyir adda kajattu, 
tappiyir adda kaļattu. 


(6) Nin&prichaiyum piyam pipenka yinai 


(2) Nidpinu] efohiya fitlaiichér y&naikkf] 
pórppil idi murasinfidu pêm ogkuruti 


adukkupn 6rpikkidanta iditturari 
aikanvichum pin urumerintehkum 


kårppeyal peytapin chefkulak kêddukki] perumalaittfüperintarró arumani 
ntrtimbu nirumilve pónra punanádan pêntntejin márpiyarrigdérch Ohemhian tay 
ârttamar adda kelattu. véntarei adda ka]nitu. 

(8) Olukkuñkurati ujakkittalarvir (7) Afichan&kkunpéykkum yånai amarujakki 
iJukkunkaji,pokkêdinri eļuvår ihkulikak kunró pórrónrum chedkan 
pileittárai adds kaļattu. porunarai adda kalattz. 

(4) Uruvakkaduntér murukki maryattér (8) Yanai mål yínai neritare &nftu 
chelohudar chêrnia malai pênra Oheftikan- egparum kunril kurtinam pÓnzanavé 

mal pengár idi murachil p&y punal nir nádan 
pullérai adda kajattu, nagpirei adda kalsttu, 
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(9) Mêlêmi kil&r kupuki kupaittiddo 
kklkr chéderro kalal kñlirunkadalul 
nfla curapiralva pónra punanádan 
nêrêrsi adda ka]nttu. 

(10) Palkaņai ovvåyum pfytalil chelkala 
tolki uyankkum knlirellêm tolohirappir 
chevvalankunram pô p5nyum pungnádan 
tevvarai adda kaļattu, 

(11) Kalumiya iidpinu] maintikantdr idda 
olimuracham onkuruti Adi têjinmadintu 
kunkánà yånai utaippa ilamena 
mankul majayin atirum stirâppôr 

(12) Ová&k kanai piya olki yelil vêjam 
tivay kuruti ijitalAl chentalai 
pêvalahkunram puyarkürpo pónranavó 
Káviri nàdan kad&ikkaditika 
küdárai adda kalattu, 

(18) Nirai katir nilohham nfddi vayavar 
varai purai yanaikkai ndra — varai mêl 
urume[i påmbil purajum cheru moimbil 
ohóy porutadda kalsttu. 

(14) Karalshko] yinaiyin kai tunikkappaddu 
pevalatchoritara pai pór — tivalolya 
onchedkuruti umijum punan&dan 
konkarai adda kalatta, 

(15) Koly&nai påyakkudai murukki evváyum 
pukkaviyellàm pipampisahke — tachchan 
vinai padu palliyil tênyumé Ohetkan 
chinamAl poruta kalattu. 

(16) Paruma inamakkadavitterimapavar 
ikki eduttavaravabttinirppasichik 
kufoharakkumbattu påyvana kunpivarum 
vénkai irum puli pênja punanádan 
véntarai adda kalatbu. 

(17) Àrppe]unta %&dpinal Aldjetirttadi 
tåkki eritara vlltarum og kuruti 
Kárttikai chirpiy ka]livilakkai pónranavó 
porkkodittánai poru punal nir nüdan 
#rttamar adda kejattu. 

(18) Nalinta kadalu} timirirai pêlenkkum 
vilintáz pipam kurnti irkkum te]inta 
tadarridankkol vàddalai avijum tår oh&y 
udapriyar adda kalatin. 

(19) Idai maruppin vidderinta ehham kål 

mülki 
kadai mani kágvaratiónri nadai melintu 
&dda pónra ka]irellám nir nádan 


pu adda ks|attu. 


(20) Iruchirakar frkku parappi ernvai 
kuruü pigaikevarnm tórram tirnvilà 
chirmuls panpamaippün pónra punanádan 
norirai adda kalattu. 

(21) Inai vêl elinmarumattiika pun kürntu 
kanni alaikkolkia yansi—tunai ilavii 
tol vali Arri tujaikinavai molla 
nilabk&l kavarum malai pdnsa Oheñkan 
chinamAl poruta kalattu. 


(23) Da nilatichérnta kudalkki] varinutal 
&diyal yAnai tadnkEni oliruvá] 
6d8 mayavar tunippa tupintnvni 
kódu ko] onmatiyai nakkum pümbokkumó 
pádár idi murachil p4y punal nir n&dan 
küdárai adda ko]attu. 

(23) Eddivayavar oriya nutal pilantu 
neyttórppunslu] nivanta kalirrudampu 
chekkarko]vAnil kadutkogmüppnyavó 
korravórrünai kodittindór Ohembian 
oherrárai adda kalattu, 

(24) Tindóp maravar eriya tichaitórum 
paintalai párir pura]pavai—nankennittum 
pennaiantóddam peruvali pukkaryd 
kannir kamal teriyal KAviri nir n&dan 
nagpárai adda ka]attu. 

(25) Malai kal&ükap p&yum malni pôl nilai 

kollA 
kufcharam piyak kodi ejuntu-ponkupu 
vünantudaippana pónra punanüdan 
móvárai adda kajatiu. 

(86) Evváyum ôdi vayavar tupittidda 
kaivåyil konde]unta ohenchevi punohé val 
aiv&i vayanåkam kavvi vichumbirarum 
chevvái uvagattiprÓnrum punanádan 
tevvarai adda ka]atitu. 

(27) Cho ohërru] chel yinai ehiri mitittalal 
on chehkurutika] tokkindi nințavai 
pů nir viyanra midå pónra punanddan 
mévirai adda ka]attu. 

Od& maravar uruttu mateficherukki 
pldudai vålâr pirahkiya Sàdpinu] 
kAdakat tódarra tadakkai En] kondódi 
ikalanv&iturriys torram ayalarkku 
kapnádi kágpirirporrum punanadan 
nappárei adda kalattu 

(29) Kadi kavil karruyperiya vedipaddu 

viu vimm ôdum mayil inam pôl — 
nürricheiyum 
kêlirijantår alarupavé Ohehkan 
chingmál porute kalattu. 
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(80) Madahka erintu malai uruddu nfr pôl (86) Oo uvaman upa]vinri ottatà 
tadahkopde ogkuruti kolkalirfkkurn Kaviri nêdan Kajumalam kondani] 
madahkan mara moimpil Ohehkad- måvutaippa mårrár kudai ellim kf]mélAy 
chinamAl ávutai kiJêmbi pnra punanidan 
adaikdrei adda kelattu. mévirai adda s 
(81) Od maqavar eriya nutal pilanta (87) Araohar pipahkinra neyttór muraohêdu 
kêdêntu kol kaliya kumbatta elilêdai muttudai kêdda ajag e ra kaka ettiohaiyum 


(32) Maiyin mAmêni nilamennum nallava] 
obeyyatu pôrttål pir chevvantél—poittnta | (88) Parumap pansi ernttiy pal yknai punktürni 


pêntêr muraoip poru pürial nir n&dan urumeji pàmbiy puralum oheru moimbir 
(38) Poikai udainta punal páynte våyellim tanahe sada palta, 

neytal idai idai våjai pira]vanapêl (89) Maintu kil y&áttu mayahkiya fádpinu] 

aitilankohhinaviroli và] tayinavé puintu kal póki pulên mukanta venkudai 

koichuvan mkvir kodittipdór Chembian pañohi pey talam4 pênra punanüdan 

tevvarai adda kalattu, vafichi kô adda kalatiu. 


(84) Igariys fàdpinu] ñrrelunta mainter 


chudarila&kehham eriya chérntukka (40) Velvegnkt. chuka Selen uvis po] 


kudar kondu váhkum kurpunari kantil ellâk kalirum nilam chérnta — pal vêp 
todarodu kopii puraiyum adar paimpên p ae Estne 
chéy porutadda kejattu. kapei peyta kalattu, 

(85) Ohevvaraichohenni arimánÓdavvarai (41) Vêniraittibka vayavarál épundu 
olkiurumiy kudsintaypin—malki kanilahko}jakkalaiki chevicháittu 
keraikonrilitardouh Kavirl n&dan mánilaüküru marai kêdpa pénravé 
uraiahál udampidi mijke arachó pádár idi murachiy pai punal nir nádan 
darachuvå vijonte ka]|attu. kôdårai adda kalattu, 

TRANSLATION. 


(Stanza 1) In the forenoon it was miry with the blood flowing from the sword-wounds of 
those who fell in the fight, trampled by elephants ; and in the evening it was bright with dust 
of a coral hue, — in the battle-field where the lord of Punal-Nâdu killed those who had 
failed in their duty. 

(2) The bright blood of the elephants which had dropped during the strife, streamed 
through the torn drums that were tied to their backs, ike water bursting through aluioes in 
the high embankment of a tank, — in the field where the lord of Punal-Nadu rushed to 
the bettle shouting the war-cry. 

(3) The warriors who sank with weariness from wading in the blood that was spilt in the 
fight, rose again by holding the tusks of slain elephants, — in the field where the lord of the 
land abounding in water killed those who had erred. 

(4) The elephants, which rose lifting up on high the shining wheels of strong and well 
shaped chariota which they had broken, resembled mountains on the. brow of which descends 
the setting sun, — in the field where Cheñkanmad1 killed his foes. 

(5) Red as jungle-cocks were the crows which dipped in and drank the blood flowing 
from wounds caused by the well-directed arrows and lances, — in the field where Cheikanmal 
killed those who had failed in their duty. 

(6) Piles of slaughtered men and elephants lay on all sides like the boulders of s mighty 
rock scattered by a terrific thunderbolt, — in the field where the Chambian, riding on a strong 
chariot, and bearing on his breast jewels set with rare gems, killed the rival kings, 
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(7) Elephants which looked like black rocks, when they entered the fight, resembled hills of 
red sand after the conflict, — in the field where the king of the country watered by tho 
_ Kavort, in which the striped vardl-fish (delight to) sport, killed his foes. 

(8) Elephants, huddled one with another, and pierced on all sides by swiftly shot arrows, 
appeared like countless rocks with birds perched on them, — in the field where the lord of the 
land of the bounding waters, who owned thundering drums, killed those who slighted him. 

(9) The feet of the horse-soldiers covered with legthern sandals and adorned with ankleta, 
which were cut off by the warriors on foot, rolled in the flowing blood like blue sharks in the 
great ocean, — in the feld where the lord of Punal-Nádu killed his enemies. 

(10) The elephants, which, unable to bide the storm of numberless arrows flying on all 
sides, were in great distress appeared like the famous red mountain (Méru) — in the field 
where the lord of Punal-NWadu slaughtered his enemies. 

(11) The drums, abandoned by the weak in the thick of the fray, bathed in blood, and 
kicked by blinded elephants, resounded like thunder proceeding from dark-olonds, — in the 
field where the dauntless Ohehkanmêl destroyed his foes. 

(12) Majestic elephants, shedding crimson blood, having been pierced by ceaseless arrows, 
appeared like rooks with red peaks, washed by rain, — in the fleld where the king of the 
country watered by the Kavéri, charged fiercely and killed those who would not be his 
friends. 

(13) The trunks of elephants, lofty as mountains, which were cut down by warriors 
flourishing their bright and long swords, rolled on the ground like huge rocksnakes struck by 
lighting, — in the field where the young king, valiant in war, killed (Ais foes). 

(14) The bright blood flowing from the maimed trunks of elephants, fell like strings of coral 
dropping from bags, — in the field where the lord of Punal-Nadu defeated the Kotgas. 

(15) The furious elephants having broken umbrellas and killed men wherever they charged, 
the scene appeared like the workshop of a carpenter, — in the field where the wrathful 
Chetkanmél engaged in battle. 

(16) Like tigers springing on rocks, columns of mailed steeds, ridden by veteran 
warriors, charged against the elephants which stood (motionless) un&wed by the shouts of the 
horsemen, — in the field where the lord of Punal-Nadu slaughtered his rivals. 

(17) Amid the battle-shouts the bright blood, shed by warriors who rushed on each other, 
resembled the lights in the Kårttikai feast, — in the field where the lord of the land of 
raging watera, who leads bannered hosta, killed his enemies with g loud shont, 

(18) Corpses floated in the running blood like ships in the broad sea, — in the fleld where 
the young king, who wears garlands of full-blown flowers (on his breast), and & sword and 
gosbbard (at kis watst), killed his enemios. 

(19) Elephants, pierced by javelins which had entered deep between the tusks, appeared 
as if they had three tusks, — in the field where the lord of the land of waters killed his 
enemies. 

($0) The eagles, flapping their extended wings, and feeding ravenously on the bleeding 
corpses, sppeared like musicians beating their drama with both hands, — in the field where 
the lord of Punal-Nadu killed-those who opposed him. 

(21) Pierced in the chest by rows of javelins, and sorely wounded by waves of arrows, 
helpless, faint, and weary, the elephants sank on the ground like falling rocks, — in the field 
where the wrathfn] Ohetkanmaél engaged in battle. 

(22) The massive trunks of elephanta, whose foreheads are wrinkled, out off by undaunted 
swordsmen, lying on the ground alongside of the umbrellas, appeared like serpents licking the 

` fnll-moon, — in the field where tha lord of the land of surging floods, posseesing thundering 
drums, killed those who would not be reconciled. 
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(23) Slain elephants, floating in blood, with their foreheads cut open by warriors, appeared 
like dark clouds in a red sky, — in the field where the Ohembian, who posseases the bannered 
chariots and the ever-viotorious army of lancers, killed those who frowned at him. I 


(24) Men's heads, out off by strong-shonldered warriors, roling on the ground, appeared 
like (the round black fruits which had dropped down in) & grove of palmyra-palms shaken by a 
storm, — in the feld where the king of the country watered by the K&vóri, who wears 
garlands of fragrant flowers, killed those who would not be attached to him. 

(25) Like rocks advancing on rocks, elephanta rushed against elephanta, and the tall 
banners borne aloft on them shook and fluttered as if brushing the sky, — in the field where 
the lord of Punal-Nadu killed those who would not be united with him. 


~ (26) The red-earod hawks, which few upwards holding in their mouths the hands 
cut off by warriors, appeared like the red-beaked eagle which soars in the sky, seiring s five- 
leaded snake, — in the field where the lord of Punal-Nádu killed those who would not 
submit to him. 


(27) The bright orimson blood which gathered in the deep foot-prints, left in the red mire 
by furious elephants, appeared like the juioe of flowers collected in pots, — in the field where 
the lord of Punal-Nádu killed those who would not be allied to him. 


(28) Tho jackals which snatohed away the hands of warriors, with shields in their grasp, ` 
cut off hy heroes who had never flod (from their foes) and who rushed furiously brandishing 
thoir massive swords, appeared as if holding up mirrors — in the field where the lord 
of Punal-Nadu killed those who would not approach him (fo be Ais friends). 


(29) Like troops of peacocks flying from groves shaken by a tempest, onme women, 
wailing for their kindred slain in the fight, — in the feld where the furious Chehkanmél 
engaged in battle. i 

(80) Like floods which washed down rooks, was the flowing blood that dragged down the 


elephants, — in the fleld where the wrathful Ohefhksnm4l, brave and strong as a lion, killed 
those who would not submit. 


(31) The gold plates adorning the foreheads of ferocious elephants killed by fearless 
warriors, wero dazzling, like flashes of lightning (mid dark clouds), — in the battle-field where 
the lord of Punal-NWaédu killed his enemies. 


(32) The faultleas fair lady earth orimsoned, as if ahe had clothed herself in red, — in the 


field whero the glorious lord of the land of raging floods, who possesses drums adorned 
with garlands, killed those who offended him. 


(83) Broken swords of shining steel lay glittering in streams of blood, like fishes 
struggling on land inundated by floods which had burst suddenly from a tank, — in the fleld 
where the Ohembian, driving in a bannered chariot drawn by horses with cropped manes 
conquered his enemies. 


(84) The jackals which tagged at the entraila out out by warriora with flashing swords 
in tho mêlée, appeared like chained wolves (struggling to get fres), — in the field where the 
youthful king, adorned with ornaments of gold, killed (Ais enemies) in battle. 

(35) Like rooks rolled down with lions on them by the shock of s thunder-olap, the royal 
olephnnts fell, with the princes that rode them, — in the field where (fought) the king of the 
country watered by the Kavért which bursts ita banks when swollen by floods. 

T36) Liko mushrooms trodden by cattle, were the enemies’ umbrellas trampled by war- 
atecda, and the comparison was indeed too true, — in the battle-Beld where the king of the 
country watered by the Kavéri seized Ka]umalam. 


(37) Big drums, and the dead bodies of princes and of tusked elephanta, floated on all 
sides, like ships at sea, — in the field where the lord of Punal-Nadu killed his enemies. 
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(38) Huge onparisoned elephant, wounded and sore, rolled like snakes struck by lightning, 
— in the field where the COhembian, valiant in war, and adorned with necklaces and anklets 
af gold, killed those who would not approach him (¿s friendship). 

(39) Where hardy warriors strove, setting foot against foot, the white umbrollas, lost by 
she enemy, lying without handles, and filled with blood, appeared like galvers containing water 
2oloured with red cotton, — in the fleld whero the lord of Punal-Nádu defontod the king 
af Vafji 

(40) The elephants all dropped down, and seemed as if mking the soil with silver ploughs 
— in the field where the fierce Chetkanmél, with an army possossing thundering drums, and 
countless lances, showered arrows on his enemies. 

(41) The elephanta, pierced in their breast with lances by warriors and unable to stand, 
dropped, and laid their ears on the ground, as if to hear the scorots of the earth, — in the field 
where the lord of tho land of leaping floods, who possesses thundering drums, killed thoeo 
who would not unite with him, . 


BAGUMRA GRANT OF NIKUMBHALLASAKTI; 
DATED IN THE YRAR 406. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pz.D., LED., O.LB. 

The subjoined edition of the Bagumraé grant of Wikumbhallasakti! has been prépared 
according to an excellent ink-impression taken by Mr, Fleet. It is frequently tho case with 
-mperfectly preserved inscriptions that g good impression is easier to read than the original, : 
where the half-effaced strokes are difficult to recognise. And it thus happens that, thanks te 
Mr. Fleot's work, I am able to restore now the whole text, and to give š number of important 
emendations of the version published in my German article “ Ueber eine Sendraks Inschrift aus 
Apjarkt” (Stisungsberichte der Wienor Akademis, Band OXIV. p. 169ff.) from the original plates. 
The most important is the new reading of the date, which I formerly gave as samvatsarabata- 
ahatushiay$ shajohaivdriksadadhilS, eto. The reading skaduitaré is plain on she aocompanying I 
-ithograph. Is was first recognised by Mr. Fleet. ' 

The grant is engraved on two copper plates, — now in the British Múnenry, — cath 
measuring about 7]' by 54”. The rims are raised. Two holes on the lower ‘broad side of the 
first plate and on the upper one of the second, show that they were held together by two 
Tings which have been lost. Only the inner sides of the plates are inscribed ; tho first has 
ninetoen, the second twenty lines. The technical execution is very bad. The letters are often 
badly formed, of unequal size, and sometimes stand so close together that they run into each 
ether. The upper part of the first plate and the lower one of the second have considerably 
suffered by oxydisation, Tho letters closely resemble those of the Kivi and Nausári inscrip- 
tons! of the Gurjara king Jayabhats TV. A few poonliarities, such as the round form of the 
cubsoribed ma in “lakshmfhak (l. 9) and in brákmanókará (l. 17), occur also in the later 
.Talabhi inscriptions, The abnormal form of the same letter, which looks like sha, e.g. m Nikum- 
Ekallatakiik (1. 15), and in grfmarf (L 17), is probably due to wantof skill on the part of the 
engraver. The language is throughout Sanskrit, and, with tho exception of the introductory 
verse and the quotations from Vyåsa towards the end, very faulty prose. The grammatical know- 
bdge of the author of the document must have been very limited. He usos the accusativo 
instead of tho nominative in savitdramtivddayavantam anuraktamaxdalaiü cha (L 7), balpadrsmam 
a, and Jandrddanam iva (l. 8), makes the accusative plural of iho ¢stoms and é:stems end in 
the anusudra before consonants and in m before vowels (11. 17-18), and forms compounds liko 
akantamahatiyasasi (1. 2-8), instead of vikasttamahdyasan, ?amalayatasak (U 7.), instead of *ya- 
Gih, and apakritamaltshabaliréjya (L 8-9), instead of apahritdééshabalirdjyah. It is to his 
ignorance and carelessness that we owe the monster rajchérth (L 29), instead of rdjaérth or 


1 Rogarding its discovery, moo ante, Vol. XII. p. 179. 3 ante, VoL V. p. 113, and Vol. XIIL p. 70. 
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rájyaéríh, as well as the omission of various consonants, vowels and visargas, the erroneous 
1epetition or transposition of words, and numorous mistakes in spelling. The details may be 
letmb from the transcript where the necessary corrections have been inserted? 

Tho object of the inscription is to record tho grant of the village of Balisa which was 
situated in the &héra of Tréyanna to a Brahman called BappasvAmin Dfkshita, an inhabitant 
of Vijaya-Aniruddhapurt, a momber of the Bhiradvaja g&ra, and a student of the MAdhyan- 
dina #é&há of the White Yajur-Vóda. The grantor was the illustrions Ppithtvivallabha- 
Wikumbhallasakti of the Séndraka line of kings, whose father was the illustrious lord of 
men, Adityasakti, ond whose grandfather was the illustrious lord of men, Bhánubekti, 
Tréyanna is no doubt the same place as Trénna, or Tón&, the modern Tên, near Bårdôli, which 
tho Réthér grants mention as the head-quarters of a political district ;4 and Balisa, the modern 
Wanesa,® south-east of Tên. Both localities thus are not very distant from Begumrá, the place 
where the plates were found. Regarding Vijaya-Aniruddhapurt, the residence of the grantee, 
I am not able to offer any conjecture, Tho above identifications make it certain that the 
Bêndraka Prithivivallabha-Nikumbhallasakti held a portion of southern Gujarat. As far 
as theinformation, furnished by the formerly known inscriptions, went, the 86 ndrakas appeared 
to have, been settled exclusively in the Kanarese country and in Maisfr. In one of the 
KAdamba grants published by Mr. Fleet, ante, Vol. VI. p. 82, the K&dambe Harivarman granta 
the village of Máradé to certain Jainas “ at the request of Bh&nuBakti-rája, the ornament of 
the Bêndraka r&oo.' Again the Chalukya Vikramaditya I. (A.D. 670-80-81) presenta 
ten Brihmons with gome fields in the village of Raffagiri “at the request of the illustrious 
Dévakakti-raja, who was famous in the Bêndraka family” (Jowr. Bo. Br. B. A. S, 
Vol. XVI. p. 239). Further, in a third inscription (Fleet, Páli, Sanskrit, and Old- Kanarese 
Iwsoripons, No. 152) the name of the Chalukya Vinayüditya (A.D. 680-81-96) is found 

together with that of the illustrious Séndraka Pogilli, Finally, in Mr. L. Rice's Mercara 
iusoription (Inscriptions from Mysore, p. 283), a S6ndraka is named among the witnesses, The 
first three documenta indicate, as Mr. Fleet has stated in his Dynasitas of the Kanarese Districts, 
p. 10, that the Séndrakas were feudatories first of the Kadambas and later of the 
Western Ohalukyas who overthrew the former. The appearance of Séndrakas in Gujarat 
must under the ciroumstances excite surprise, and it would be inexplicable, if we did not know 
that southern Gujarat was conquered about the middle of the seventh century by the 
Western Ohalukyas. The qldest document which proves this conquest, is the Khêdi grant of 
Vijayarija, who in (Chédi)-Samvat 894 or A.D. 642-43 held the Kišakñls eishaya, immodiately 
north of the Tapti. To somewhat later times belong the grants of the Ywverdja Bfláditya- 
Bryáfraya, dated (Chédi)-Samvat 491 and 448, or A.D. 669-70 and 691-92, the grant of his 
brother Maügalaréja, dated Beka-Sarvat 068 or A.D. 781; and the grant of Pulakóéi-Vallabha- 
Jan&Érays, dated (Chédi)}Sarhvat 490 or A.D. 788-39 As the Séndrakas in Kanara oro 
feudatories of the Ohalukyas, it seems probable that they came to Gujarat in the service of their 
liege lords, and were rewarded with grants of districts on the conquest of the country. In 
support of this conjecture it may be pointed out that the titles, ‘the illustrious lord of men’ 
and ‘the illustrious, which are applied respectively to Bhanuéakti and Adityafakti, and to 





+I have intentionally not thoss words whero the saidki has bean simply neglected in prose senten 
E an souks any teer ct real io een d use than, inatoad of the Damnita, the final forma of the 
singlo words, iy clearly given by the well known Kêriki :— 
Sarhhitaikapeds nityá nity& dhitipasargayth | 
nity4 samfed vikyé tu sà vivrakshdm opékahot i 
eae aan Ih KápyAlasbirasftrawritti, v. 1, 2, and the verse no doubt goes back 
to ear 
4 Boe ante, VoL XU. p. 181, and der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Goecllechast, Bd. XT. I 
in to ba found on tho Trig Gury. Map, Ha} Hero NO, 50, PONES 
5 The change of la to na is very common in Gujarêti, 6.g. in nahên for lahán. 
EIE NN spo ante, Vol. VIL p. M8, and for the identification of the geographical names, amie, 
o D 


panora, chie, Yo KN T Jour Bo. Br. RA. Boa, Vol XVI 1 ff, and 
Farhan die py iver ha Or. Congr. in Wien, Arische Section, p. 21 E 
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Nikumbhallaéakii indicate their being vassals of some great power. It may further be urged 
that the possessions of the last chief lay exactly in those districts which we know to have 
been included in the Chalukya possessions. A ponnection of these three personages with the 
Southern Séndrakas of Harivarman's and VikramAdityn’s inscriptions is, I think, indicated by the 
not very common termination bakit, which occurs in both seta of names. If this conjecture is 
to stand, it is, of course, necessary to refer the year 406, in which our grant is dated, to the 
Ohédi era, and to take it as equivalent to A.D. 654-5. The characters of the inscription too may 
be adduced in support of this view. They cannot, I believe, be assumed to belong to an earlier 
period, The specification of the date, “the full-moon-day of the month of Bhi&drapeda,” 
without any such details as the week-day, doos not permit us to test its exact equivalent by 
calculation, 

In conclusion, I will add that, when I sent my German paper on this inscription to the late 
Dr. Bhagwinlil, he informed me that he possessod several sets of Bêndraka plates from 
southern Gujarat, It is advisable that they should be looked for and published. They will 
probably bring us certainty regarding the pointa which at present are merely conjectures. 


THAT. 
First Plats. 
1 Ofm*? Prathama?-dik-sarast-pri(pri)thu-pamkajazh gagana-viridhi.vidruma-pallava th 
[I*] tridafa-raktal0-japå-kusuma nayam 
2 difatu vd  vijaya — rwvi-mamdalam j| — Svasti — Méru-mashidhara-vijare-sthira- 
rachita-samunnat#  vikusi- 
3 ta-mahati-yasesi! BS&ihdraka-r&jfiám-envaysó naiku-chinu(tu)rddanta-go.ja-ghai- 


Oha-samada-sahghatta-la- 

4 bdhs-vijyó vijit-Aédéha-ripu-gapah — sva-bhuja-bala-vikkram-Akránta!1-mahl-maidalah 
pregat-&óó- 

5 shsalkmanta-éiró-muku[ta*]-nighrishia-páda-pexiksjah n&ya-vingya-satya-Éauch-üohára- 
damae-dayi-dina-di- 


6 KXshipya-éri-sampad-npátó ^ narapetib —— érimad-Bh&pukaktih tasya putrastat-pid- 
&nudhyátó(tah)  éerad-ams- 

7 le-aíámka-maindal-bmala-yaéassbh! savittram<iveddayavantarhegnurakta-mathdalath(s)= 
che kalpe-In(drn)- 

8 mameiv!S«abhivdmchhit-aséshajan-bpabhujyamina-vibhavd Jonirddonam~iy! 4d pa- 
hri(hri)tam-aS&sha!?-Bal[i*]- 

9 rájya[b*] pera-chakr-Anurakta-lakshmfkah értman- “Tawapa Adityakaktih 
tasya putrasetat-pàd-Anudhyáta[b*] 

10 #rmün dakshina-gur[u*]-bihu-dasmdsb(da)-pri(prithivi-pšlana-ksham6 vyapagata-sajala- 


jala!t.jaladhara- 
11 petala-dhyá(vyO)ma-tala-gata- éerad-indu-kiraga-dhavelatars-yu£5-visünalal?-vitánó dhi- 
y[&*] para-* 
12 parama-gabhird di(dé) va-d vijàt(1*]-tuvas!-jnna-b[A* ]idhav-4(6) pabhujyamina-vibhavd 


Bhava-sünureiv& pra- . : 
18 tühat-àrütih — Sattirwivedpatta-rijyak samada-dvirads-varn-salfla-gatireÁrjuna iyə 


"TW n. 
14 gramo-vijay! navarata-vikkram-&(0)tsáhna-fakta-shaspenab? Kime iva samina-yuyati- 
jiGas)na- 

* Expressed by the Valabh! symbol for 9. * Motro, Drutuvilambitd. 15 rakta is doubtful. 

11 Tf the text stands thus, then read mahd-yajasn ; but tho syllables mahati-yasa aro doubtful. 

18 Possibly PEL rünta. 13 Read ya£ih. M Road savile’pedidlayardn. 

u Read kalpa-drima iv”. 14 Read jandrddana iw. Y Read epahyit-Aisha. 

1 Dele this word. 19 Dole this word. = Dolo these two syllables. 


Read guru. n Read éciru-mardanah, 
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15 nayan-ana dana? — &rima[t*]-Pri(pp)thtvivallabha-Nikumbhallaektin — serrüne 
va yathi-sal mh? ]badhyamé- 
16 naká[nr] rhje-rajastha niya-chéra(rd)ddharenika-dimgepAfike-diits-gamagamika-bhata- 
chita-si(#0)- i 
17 vak-Adf[n*] Dbrühmamy-Ottarám(n) vugig-da(je)napadám(n)-any&[:*]&-cha vishsya[pa*]ti- 
rashtyagrimard(kt)- 
18 ¢-[A*]ynktake-mehattar-Adbikérik-Adim(n)sanayutyteAsin vô yvidita[m*]®  may[d*], 
19 pera-lók-àvokshatvamea 11 |gikri(kri) tya 
Second Plats. ; 


20 mehirthath va(cha) érutvà data? * Trêyann-Aihir-Aimbargguta-rishayé Balisa-grim 

21 bali-oharu-vaiávadóv-&gnt(ni)hótr-Adi-kriy-Otearppag-üritha[i*] ^— mitá-pitr[ó*]r=8tmənaí= 
cha pu- 

` 29 nysaysáó-bhivri(vrijddhsy8  &-cha[n*]dr4rkt(kk)-àrppava-kshiti-sthiti-snmakAlinah putra- 
pO(pan) tin vays-kram-(0*]- 

93 pabhdgyah sebhüta-vüta-praby[A]y-OparikarabT sarvy-~Adine-ditya-vishti-pr[A*]tibhddika-> 
parihinah 

24 bhimichchhidra-nyfyén=Achate-bhata-pravasyaih™ sddrathgah s[ô*]parikarah Bhàádrapads- ` 
paurgam[&*|syhi Vija- 

25 y-Aniruddhapuri-vistavya -Bhüredvija-sagOtra-V àji (j&)san&y (1*]-M[&* ]dhyarndins - sabra- 
hmachiriph Dappasv&mi- we 

26 n[ð*] Dtkshitasyity6® udak-itisarggéya  pratipdditah [1*] yatéeemad-va[mh*]fjaire 
anyairevved- , 

97 gámi-nri(nri)patibhirennsle-v[5*]nu-kndali-edram saisrain jala-budbud-Spamam 
cha jivitam=avadbiryya 

98 firisha-kusuma-sedri(dyi-Achazhpicha®®  yauvana[m?] giri-nadisalila-gatvaripi ^ che ` ' 
aifvaryy[A*]ni prabasa(la)- | 

29 pevan-that-févattha-pat/t* ]tra-oharnohal cha  rejab-&ír?leity-eyam*Medkalayyedyam- | 
asmail-diy d«numaintavah® 

80 pretüipüinyitavynsecha yd ved) idno-timire-petela-vri(vpi)ta-matirelchchhin::7ide 
fchobhidyaménoth ve[A*]numódóta 

81 sa parmchabhir=mmah{A"]p(Q*]taknihsdps sBpapátakni-ohn?! — aamyuktab — syüd=ity= 

. uktath che bhagavatd Pürafaryydpe vè 

82 da-vyfiséna Vyêsêna ||  Bahubhirevvasudhà bhukt&  rüjabhih Sagar-Adibhireyyasya 
syasya yada bhümi[s*]- ` 

33 tasya taya — tadà phalem 1 Vishdhy-fpvisho —tóyüsu*5 — ñnshka-kótara-vñsinab 
kri(kyi)shp-Ahayd hi jayanté ' bhümi-d[*]- 

94 x x ranti y Shashji[th*] varshsho™-sahasrani svargg$ médati  bhümi.. 
dab [i*] &chohhütiàà chA x x manta cha tüny-óvn narok[ó*] 

95 vað x x x x x paradatti[th*] ve(và) ya[t*]ndderaksha Yndhishji(shthi)ra 
mah[í*|à mah[t*]matàh &à x x x x yh-nupllanan[u*] ; 

36 Yánefha dattini puri narémdraireddAnini dharmmárttha-yaéaeknrüni ni X X 
x X x x mni tani kô : : 

97 nima gidhuh — punareádadfte i| — Barhvuteara-Bata-ohatush(ayó > shad-uttaró 

: Bhádrapada-su(ku)ddha-parhohadasy [arn* ] 





93 Read mondanak. * Road anudarsayaty. 9 Insert yatki after this word. 


7$ Road ' (as, i.e. atas. 7! Dele partkarah which appears again in the next lino 
9 Read chAfjabkapipréwiyah, n Road dibshitiya or dikshitdydiy. 

x Read “Apdyash cha. n Read rdjafrir. m Delo ayam, which gives no sense and is superfluous. 
3 Read cnumantaryah. % Dele cha. x Road sindhy-tfavishveatéytan, 


m Read varsta’. Tho tical doubling of sfbilants which are pr ed ara and followed by a 
somal, le however, ford in al! MSS. from Southern India. LAN tha iar Seale indicate that 
Papdis who composed it was a Southerner. 
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38 dútakó=tra Brivallabha-Bappah  [i*]  ' mahabalidhikri(kyi}ta-Misam-Adtéima’” 
likhitamei[dam] tasyeaiveànu-* “< 
89 [j&]na se[m]dhi(dhi)-vigrah-&dhikri(kri)te-D&vadinnénedti 


' TRANSLATION. 


Ôh! May the orb of the sun, the broad water-lily of the lake-like eastern region, the 
ooral-br&noh of the ocean of the sky, the newly-(opened) flower of the red Jap& of the gods, 
grant you victory | 

(Line 1. — Hail! In the race of the Séndraka kings that i is free from decay, firmly 
fashioned and high like mount Mêra, the great fame of which has unfolded itself, (there was) 
he who obtained victory by the furious” onslaught of arrays“ of troops of four-toothed 
elephants, he who conquered the crowd of all his foes, he who gained the circle of the earth by 
the valour of his arms, he whose lotus-feet were scratohed by the crowns on the heads of all 
his bending vassals, he who was endowed with political wisdom, modesty, truthfulness, purity, 
virtuous behaviour, self-restraint, mercy, liberality, kindliness, glory and wealth, the lord of 
men (narapati); the illustrious Bhanubaktl, 

(L. 6). — His son, who meditated on his (fa/her':) feet, (was) he who possessed a fame 
spotless like the orb of the pure autumnal modn, he who (daily) rose (higher) (udeyaodn) and 
had a loyal kingdom (ensrakie-mandaleh) and thus resembled the sun who (daily) rises 
(«day avés) and whose orb is coloured (red in the evening) (anurabtamangdalak), he who resembled 
the tree of paradise, his wealth being desired and constantly enjoyed by all people, he who took 
tribute or (their) empire (belird;ya) from all (kings) and thus resembled Janirdana who took 
the whole kingdom of Bali (balérájya), he whose Fortune was attached to the kingdoms of 
his foes," the illustrious lord of men (narapati), Ádityasakti, 

(L. 9). — His son, who meditetes on his (father’s) feet, who is glorious (and) able to 
protect the earth with his weighty staff-like right arm, whose canopy of glory is more brilliant 
than the rays of the autumnal moon that stands in the sky from which the water-ladan clouds have 
departed, who is most deep in intellect, whose wealth is being enjoyed by gods, Brahmans and 
his-Gurus, who like the son of Bhave repulses his enemies, who like Bettit? has gained a king- 
dom, who has the coquettish gait of a most excellent rutting elephapt, who like Arjuna is 
victorious in all battles, who destroys his foes by unceasing acts of bravery and energy, who 
like Cupid is the joy of the eyes of the courtesans, the illustrious Prithivivallabha-Nikum-~ 


bhallasakti instructs even all, however they may be connected (with Aim,) (vis.) kings, viceroys, I 


thiof-catohers,@ policemen, messengers, Gəmagamikas, regular and irregular soldiers, servants 
and so forth, Brihmans, traders and lower provincials and others, rulers of vishayas, heads of 
ráshfras and of villages, officials (dyubiaba), Makaitaras, persons in authority (ddhthdrtbe), and 

Bo forth (as follows) — 

; (L. 18). — “Be is known to you (that), being convinced of the reference (of donations of 
Jand) to the next world, and having been taught (their) great advantage, I have therefore 
granted, (conjirming the gift) with a libetion of water, for the increase of my own and my 
parenis’ merit and fame, tho village of Balisa in the vishaya included in the &hàrg of 
Préyanna, for a period equal to the duration of the moon, sun, seas and earth, — (the said 
village) being to be enjoyed by (ths donee’s) sons, grandsons, and their offspring, together with 
the bhdiandiapraiyéya, together with the udraiga, (and) together with the taxes payable by non- 





31 Read misaskmddésdi (P) The syllables darth and j# are very faint. 

æ The connexion of samada, ' inr Ri quq aay aes ca eed ah a a, Probably i$ 
should stand before gaja. 

he reamed el array,’ as the author seems to have used ii in the sense of wyêha. 


41 This means, I suppose, that his Fortuna was not contented with his empire, but desired ko possess those of 
his foes and induced him to conquer them, _ 
4 This name is, of course, corrupt. 42 Probably the Pagis are meant. Z 


44 I understand bhimidånarya, with porcidldethehatvam and mahirthan, 
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resident cultivators, being exempted from all dddna, ditya, forced labour and prdisbh&iiké, (end) 
not to be entered by irregular or regular soldiers, — (ihe grant being mada) according to the 
maxim concerning land unfit for tillage,“ on the full-moon day of BhAédrapeda, to Bappasvkmin- 
Dtkshita, an inhabitant of Vijaya-Aniruddhapuri,“ a member of the Bháradvája family, a 
student of the Midhyancina (branch) of the Vijasanéyi (or White Yejur-Véda) in order to 
defray the expenses of the bali, charw, eaiívadéva, agnihdtra, and other rites. Wherefore future 
kings, whether of our line or others, understanding that worldly existence possesses (as little) 
kernel as & reed, a bamboo or s plantain-tree, and that life is comparable to a water-bubble, and 
considering that youth is liable to fado like the Hrisha-flower, that sovereignty passes away 
like the water of a mountain-torrent, and thet regal splendour is unstable like an sévaitha-leaf 
which is struck by a very strong wind, should agree to and protect this our grant. But he, who 
with a mind covered by the dense darkness of ignorance resumes it, or allows it to be resumed, 
shall be guilty of the five mortal and the minor sina, And it has been said by the worshipful 
son of Pardsara, Vydsa, the arranger of the Védaa.......-.. 

(L. 37). — In the year four hundred and six, on the fifteenth (lunar day) of the 
bright half of Bh&drapada. The messenger for (the conveyance of) this (greni) is Bri- 
vallabha-Bapps. By order of the great general (mahébalddhikrita) Misama, this hes been 
written by his younger brother Dévadinna, the minister of peace and war (sakdmvigrahddhthrita). 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSORIPTIONS. 


` 


BY J. F. FLEET, BO. O.8., MBAS, OLE. 
No. 182.—BaLUR IMSORIPTION or THA TIME OF Jarasncua UL—Saxi-Bawvar 944. 


Belür is a village about seven miles south-east of BådAmi, the chief town of the Bidimi 
Taluki or Sub-Division of the Bijêpur District, Bombay Presidency; in the map, Indian Atlas 
Sheet No. 41, it is entered as ' Belloor, Lat. 15° 51’ N., Long, 75°42 E. It is mentioned in 
this record by the old name of the Pórür agrah4ra, in line 88; and as simply Pérfir, in lines 
85 and 88, There are two inscriptions at this village; both inside the Fort, One of them is on 
a large stone-tablet that stands facing a modern shrine of the god Hanumanta. On this stone 
there are the remnants of an Old-Kanarese inscription of sixty-seven or sixty-eight lines of about 
thirty letters each; but a great deal of this record is now illegible; and, at my visit, I only noted 
that the date (line 82 £.) is Bake-Sathvat 962, the Vikrama sadefsara. The other inscription, 
which I am now editing, is on s stone-tablet at an old temple, now known as the temple of the 
god Nirtyaya. A photograph, from my estampage, has been published in Pdi, Sanskrit, and 
Old-Kenarese Inscriptions, No. 70, And I have noticed it in Dynasites of the Kanarass Disiricts, 
p.485. But it is now edited for the first time. 

The temple, which is now half below the level of the ground, is of some interest, though it 
does not present any elaborate architectural decorations. Instead of having the usual porch and 
entrance-hall, it is entered by a small door about 5 6/ high by 8’ 0“ broad. The first hall, the 
roof of which is supported by sixteen pillars, is about forty-five feet square, The second half 
is smaller, about thirty feet long by twenty feet broad. Over the door from the first hall to 
the second, there is a sculpture of Lakshmi and her elephants; and the same is repeated over 
ihe door from the second hall into the shrine. In the shrine, standing on an abAískébe-stand, 
there are three atone images, between three and four feet high, of the gods Brahman, Vishgu, 
and Biva, with emblems and attendant figures, and of beautiful antique workmanship, 
They are, in fact, among the best specimens of their class that I have ever seen; and, if they 
are still in a state of perfect preservation, as at the time of my visit in Jannary, 1877, it would. 





ü Boe Gupta Inscriptions, p. 188, note $, and the rectification on p. 321 above. 

* I suppose that the real name of the town is Aniruddhapurt, and thaé the prefixed ‘Ajoya means ‘ victorious' 
as in Vuyoya- Veifayaunif, Voeya-Pal4fiüpd, ote. A 

1 Ir connection with the results for the dats in the inscription uow it would be weeful to have the full 
details of this date, “But, as they are not in my notes, they are probably b , 
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be well worth while to remove them to a Museum ; this could probably be easily arranged, as 
I found that the temple was not used for purposes of worship; and, as the roof had begun to 
fall in, it is desirable that the images should be secured and removed. The presence of these 
three images in the shrine, is in accordance with line 84 of the inscription, which speaks of 
“the hall of the Traipurushas,” 6.6. of the three gods Brahman, Vishnu, and Biva, And the 
record shews that they date, with the temple, from in or ‘about A.D. 1020. The inscriptian is 
on a stone-tablet which stands ontside the temple, against the east or front face, on’ the south 
side of the door. As it is fixed in its position, I could not remove it, to place it in safety inside 
the temple; bat I covered it with stones, so as to guard it from further injury, 

The emblems at the top of the stoue have ui some time or another been purposely defaced ; 
but enough of them remains to shew that they were : — In the centre, a liga on an abhukáka- 
stand, with an-officiating priest; on the proper right, tbe bull Nandi or Basava; and on the 
proper left, a cow and calf. There must have been also the sun and moon; but these have 
been quite destroyed. — The writing covers a space of about 1" 91” broad by 5’ 14” high. 
It ia in a state of fairly good preservation; not many letters having been destroyed. — The 
characters are the so-called Old-Kanarese characters, of the regular type of the period and 
locality to which the record refers itself. They include, in line 30, the decimal figures 4 and 
9. The virama occurs only twice, in w4dinwo|, line 18, and déviyar, line 28 ; and is represented 
by its own proper sign. In bedasigiyem, line 27, we have very clearly the separate form of d, 
as distinct from d. The engraving is bold and excellent. — The language is Old-Kangrese; 
with four Sanskrit verses in lines 42 ff, And the inscription is in verse and prose mixed. — In 
respect of orthography, the only points that call for notice are (1) the preferential use of the 
enuscdra, instead of the proper nasal; and (2) the repetition of bh, instead of its doubling 
by b, in wirbAbkatsand, for nirbbhortsend, lino 16. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya king Jagadóka. 
malle-Jayasithhe IIT, And its object is to record that, while governing the district known as 
the Kisukad Seventy, his elder sister Akkadévi, apparently in memory of her elder brother 
Tribhuvanamalla-Vikramaditya V., made a grant of the Pórür agrahára, and caused to be 
. built there “a hall of the Traipurashsa,” the Riders of which granted somé land for the purpose 
of feeding and clothing students. The inscription is of interest in giving an instance of the 
combined worship of the three gods, Brahman, Vishnu, and Biva, And we also learn 
from it thas Akkêd4ri practised the religious observances of Jing and Buddha, as well as those 
of Vishnu and Biva, 

As regards the identity of the names Pérür and Béitr, there oan be no doubt about 
the fact, though the record contains no specification of the boundaries of the Pérür agrahdra, 
In the first place, there is no other name in the vicinity at all resembling Pértr. In this paré 
of the country, the only Herür or Hérfr, written ‘Yehroor’ in the map, is in the Hungund 
Táluká, about twenty-seven miles from Béliy, in a north-easterly direction. And, though in 
the Parangad Têluki there is a Hirür, yet this is a different name altogether, and the village ig 
about forty miles distant from Béltr, to the east. And in the second place, the text tells us 
distinctly thet “the hall of the Traipurushas,” i.e. plainly the temple at which the inscription 
stands, was in the Pérür agrabára. Imay mention that, in spite of the spelling in the map, 
$ Balloor,’ which might be thonght to indicate the short e, the 4 in B&lür ia long. And the 
metre, in line 38, distinctly marks the £ in Pêrêr as long. In this name, r has been changed to 
1; an instance of ihe opposite change, from 1 to r, oocurs in KAdalavalli, which appears else- 
where as Kidaravaji, and is now Kidardj}i (see the Ealbhávi Jain inscription, in the next 
number of this Journal). . 

The date is given as Seke-Sachvat 944, expressed in decimal figures, the Dundubhi 
saÉvaisera; the Uitar&yana-Se:hkr&nti or winter solstioó; s Yyatipáta; on Adityavirs 
or Sunday. The month and the (ihi are not given, And the details that are given, refer 
to the making of the grant; not to the writing of the record. By ihe soujherm luni-solar 
system, the Dundubhi sashvateara coincided with Sake-Sathyas 945 current; is, with the 
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given year, 844, as an expired year. But I find, with Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, that in 
this year the winter solstice, as represented by the AMakara-Seikránti, occurred, not on a 
Sunday, but on Monday, 24th December, A.D. 1022, at about 5 ghafts, 19 palas, after mean 
sunrise, for Bádámi ;3 and this must, apparently, have been the proper day for the celebra- 
tion of any rites connected with it. For, the general rule regarding the pwayabdla- of the 
Makara-Samkrinti is that, lasting according to some for twenty ghafls and acoording to others 
for forty ghafts, it comes after the sm&bránii ; and, though there are certain exceptions to this, 
and though there is a rulé that, at the solstices and at the equinoxes, the rites of bathing, making 
a grant, &o., should be performed after fasting for either three nights or one night beforehand, 
yet this seems to refer only to the fast, and neither in the Niraoyasindkw nor in the 
Dharmasindhusfra can I find any authority by which, as this sastkrénis occurred after sunrise 
on the Monday, the making of the grant could properly have been performed on the Sunday. 
The term vyatipêta ought to help in explaining the date; but what it may mean in this 
passage, in nob apparent; and all that I can say is thas it does not seem to denote the 
Vyattpåta yéga. For, by Prof. Jacobi's Tables, ab sunrise on Sunday, 28rd Deoember, the yóga 
was Vriddhi, No. 11; and ai sunrise on Monday, 24th Deosmber, the yéga was Dhruva, 
No. 12; so that the Vyatipata yéga, No. 17, did not opour even on this day. Later on the 
Monday there commenced the Vyágháta yôga, No. 18; but the vyaifp&ia of the text is very 
distinct, and can hardly be a mistake in writing for vydghdte. In the preceding year, however, 
Saka-Sathvat 944 ourrent, the Makara-Samkrånti oocurred at about 49 gh. 47 p. on 
Saturday, 28rd December, A.D. 1021 ; and it must apparently have been then celebrated om the 
Sunday, in accordance not only with the general rules, but also with a special rule in thy 
Dharmasindhusdra which states that, if the Makara-Sathkrinti oooure in the night, — in the 
present instance about 43 minutes after midnight, — its punyakdla is always on the following 
day. This date, accordingly, Sunday, 24th December, A.D. 1021, may perhaps be the day 
that is intended. This solution entails the application of the given year as 8 current year; 
but to this there is no obstacle in the expression that is used in tho text.) And as regards the 
scskvateara, it is at least a curious point that, by the southern Vikra&ma luni-solar system, if it 
oan be established and can be carried baok so far the Dundubhi sathvateara would ooincide 
with 'aka-Samvat 944 current; for, by the mean-sign system, with Mr, Sh. B. Dikshit’s 
Tables, it oommensed on the bth December, A.D. 1019, in Baka-Sathyat 942 current ; and by the 
northern luni-solar system it coincided with Baks-Saivat 943 current, But here, again, the 
term vyatipata fails to help in deciding the question; for, at sunrise on Sunday, 24th 
December, A.D. 1021, the yága was either Priti, No. 2, or Àyushmat, No. 8, This date, there- 
fore, must remain for farther consideration, when the rules regarding the psayakéla of 
saxibrániis have been fully elucidated, and when we oan determine what is meant by the use of . 
the word vyaifpdia in this passage, 

The exact meaning of the mention of Vikramaditya V'. in this record, seams to call for 
some remark. His name is introduced in line 32, where it stands in the dative case, and is 
apparently governed by the immediately following word pardksham. This word in Sanskrit 
governs the genitive, and means ‘ out of sight, behind one’s back, in the absence: of, without 
the knowledge of? And we have met with it in g rather peculiar passage in the Miraj grant 
(ante, Vol VILL. p. 17; see also Vol. XVI. p. 19) where Vikramádity& V. himself is 
sientionedl! ex sapvortn (he earth “beid the badk, on in thaobgonpe (part kahan) = ka, aT 
1 take it, “in suoceasion after tho death," — of SatyAéraya IL Now, the latest certain date that 
we have for Vikramåditya V. is Heka-Barvgt 988, in an insoription at Galagndth in the 
Rintbennêr Tilok& (Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 40), whioh mentions him as then reigning. 
While in an inscription at Hirtr in the Hingal Tàluki (id. Vol. L p, 44), Jayasishha IM. is 
mentioned as the reigning king in Sake-Sathvat 940. The inference is that Vikramkditya V. 


1 The difference of time for Bombay is only 90 pelas earter; so that nowhere ia India did tho sehréaii 
oocur on thé Sunday. 


8 Bee my remarks, onte, Vol. E VIL p. 119 f. í Beo page £88 ff. above. 
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died in the interval, and at least four years before the date of the present record. And the 
same inference is to be drawn from the omission of his name in the genealogical part of this 
record. The use here of the dative case with parókskam seems certainly peculiar, even in 
Old-Kanarese. And tha sense of the passage could be considerably altered by the insertion of 
an oxwreéra after Tribhwoanamalia, in line 82; thus making it a nominative vase, instead of 
taking it, as part of & compound. The meaning might thus be arrived at, that it was 
Tribhuvanamalla, £e. Vikramiditya V. who had previously granted the Pêrúr agrakéra, toa 
god named Vikramádityadéva after himself, and who had caused the hall of the Traipurushas 
to be built; and that, on the specified date, Akkidévt simply made a grant of land for the 
purpose of feeding students. But this seems hardly a satisfactory method of dealing with the 
passage; especially because it leaves pardhsha[ss vi]mayaduüh, line 82-33, and mésigafeaynir- 
“warah, line 84, without any apparent context and meaning, and because line 40 expressly refers 
to a “ pious aot of the Éive-hundred" which can only be found in line 84f, And taking the 
peseago as it stands, including the perhaps wrong or at least exceptional use of the dative case 
with peréksham, the meaning seomg certainly to be that Akkidévi ‘granted the agrahdre and 
caused the hall to be built, and did so “ behind the back, or in the absence,” or, as I understand 
it, “after the death, and in memory,” of VikramAditya V. 


"TEXT! 


[Om Sva]st[i] | Samastabhuvaniéreya — éipri(pr)thvivallabha  mahi- 
rájádhiríja 
[pe]ramAvara peramabhattirakarn Batyêkraya-kula-tijakam 
[Oha}juky-tbharanath trimaj-Tagadêkamalladêvara vijaye-rt- 
ye] m=uttar-bttar-Abhivriddhi-pravarddhamAnamed-chamdr-tr k k a -6  r & rh 
[sajlattam-ire [*] tad(j)-Jayasihha-chakravarttiya nij-Agrajate || 
[Ka]m5 tu (Srf7-vaniteyoenisid= A kkAdêvige vag-dévigeakhila-jans- 
nuta-Sttddsvige Midavige* bhi-dévige saman=erhbe nri- 
pe-sutá-samudaysmaz || Gunada-bedamgiy=enal=sad-gung- 
math negajdedkevikyeysene sünpitama:h raņs-Bhairaviy=ene Əggwu(fñau)- 
ryyade gugsmanegd=ón=emndu — begnpipe ^ nri(nri)pa-suteyam || — Vri* Il 
[Ja]nakam!? éri-Dasa(ea)varmmadévancebhayanm Ohajukya-vajram 
amëša-nibham  Bhága- 
19 ladêvi punyavati saty-llape thyschakravarttii nija-prôj[j*]vaļa-kîrtti- 
18 mür&Hi  Jayasihhsih tamman=amd=ehde — médiniyo| f£tf-nnega]d-24- 
14 kavikyeya  yssa(íab)-prakhy&ti-smányameó || — Avinamn(mr)-&ri-nri(nri)- 
15 pljska-prale(]a) ya-suipida-kaham-Óchohanga-Bhairavi tinedgiyum=e- 
16 yde bhihtatara-rêpAnyite!! nirbhbhatsenài-rava-githh-Agrajoyei- 
17 giyuh mada-gaj-6dyad-yiney=erbdeathdu dhá(dhau)te-vichitrah negald=tka- 
18 viükyeya  charitram bhůri-bhüchakradoļ || — Jina!*-Buddh-Ananta-Ru- 
19 dr-gama-nigadite-dharmmergala [1h] madi kayyámtana[ — — — J 
20 nitan-anudiriam kolu `  sarvv-Órvviyoj-dána-nay-álaikáro riri- 
21 jisida]-akhija-ridyirbthi-din-kvaj!-nandiniy-Akkadêvi dharmm-igre- 
22 p[i*] vima]&-vache[h*]éri-jayséri-yase[b*]éri | Vaohana || Antu saks- 
28 ]a-jagat-pragüteyurh : samasta-ripunripa-chgranáravirde- 
5 From the original stone. 6 ie. kahdo T Metre, Kanda; and in the next verse. 
. makddéyigs. 9 Le. vritia. M Hoire, Maitébhavikrij:ia ; and in the next verse. 
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[y]uii4 vivé[ka ]-ohüdimagiyurs din-an&tha-chimtémapi- 
y(u]m [sra-rathéa(?) ]-varddhan-aika-sákshál- Lakshmiyurh perijana- 
[kal]pla]vri(rriy kehe]yurh vasudhá-jana-kámadhAnuvum»óka-vá- 
kyeyuth gopada-bedaihgiyumeniai negajda rima- 


nBbdadined]uttam-ire Sa(be)ka-nripe-kA]-Atita-sarh vateara- 
i 844neya Durhdubhi-sath vatsarad-uttaráyana- 
seihkrüntiyur  vyatipüátamum-Adityavárad a[m*]du agpar 
Tribhuvanamalla-irt-Vikramadityadóvarge pardksha[th vi]- 


vidyartthigalgeagen-fichchh&danake — kota nelah  mattarePpêrtiro- 

]==*ynüru maney=ayvatin pivina-timfa mattareeradu 

ohatug-a!má(m4)-pery yarhtemeersqüm nasavels rijê(ja)rakshitam 
dharmma || 

Kam || Vira!*-gugareinteidam Pértra mabijanamoralda nalnd- 

ryvarum=urvvi-remaper=akhile-gupa-gane-sirareppalisuge vi- 

rddhi-nagam=nj]-inega[in*] n -Mannisiy=aynñryvara — dharmm- 
&(ó)nnatiyah ka- 

wu Pánduvanhbha-lalámam Manneys-Ohsktarh biftath mannsya~ 

mah nelada nêsarenljannevaram ti Sidkan ti BSva-dabt(4* ]:h 


pare-da- 

té[A*]ih wi yd haria vasundhard[th®] shashtir-vvarsha!®-sahesrdgi vi- 
ahtháytrh jêyaté krimi[b*] tt Bahubhirevvasudha bhukié: 
rijabhis-Sage(ga)r-Adibhih yasya yasya yadi bhá- 
mih tasya tasya tadi phalamh ii Dana và pha(på)janah —ve[ó*]u 
dinich=chhréytenupéjanaia . dinit-srarggamwavkpnóti 
palandd=achyutath pedah it Saminyé!*=yarh dha- 
rmma-såturenripiņårh kålê-kâls pålantyð bhs- 
vadbhih  sarvvinedtin © bhigi(vimah  pirithivêndrê(ndrêin) bhů- 
yòbhůyð yachaté Rámabhsdra i ` "Margu|a-ma- 

I há-áí[b*] Om™ Om [u*] 


ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS, 


During the reign of the asylum of the universe (semastabhuvandiraya ; lino 1), the favourite 
of fortune and of the earth, the Mahérfjadkirdja, the Paraméévara, the Paremabha}{érake, 
the orna nent of the family of Satyasraya (l. 2), the glory of the Chajukyas, the glorious : 
Jagadókamalladóva (L 3.):— 

The elder sister of that sameo Ohakrevariin Jayashhhs (ILI) (L 5) is Akkadévi (L 6), 
who has the epitheta of ‘she who is charming by reason of her virtues’ (gunada-bedangi, 1.8; 
and gosada-bedangi, 1. 27), and ‘she whose speech is single and uniform’ (Skavdbye, Il. 9, 18-14, 
17-18, 26-27), and who isa very Bhairav! in battle and in destroying hostile kings (ll 9, 15). 
Her father was the glorious Deal varmadóva (l. 11),8 tho OhAjukys diamond or thunderbolt; 
her mother waa the virtuous Bhégaladóvi (IL 11-12); and her younger brother is the 


SEE SSRSSSeSsSey,eRee 
: 
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M Here we cughi to have something like wrip-Arokehita-charexárasindoyus. 

35 This word is quise distinct; but what H is intended to mean, is nob appareari. Perhaps iiis cormected with 
mase, ‘ delight, joy ;' or with nasx, ' Hidlo.’ . 

9 Meire, Kanda; and in the next verse. ! 

T! Metre, Mika (Anuskkubh); and in the next wo verses. = Bead shach}H-varsha, 

Metre, Bilini. % Represented in both places here by s symbol. : 

" This is one of the metrical passages spoken of in connection with my remarks on his name, amis, 
Yol XVL p. 19 f. 
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Ohakravartin Jayasithha (III) (1. 18). And she has practised the religious observances 
prescribed by the rituals of Jina (1. 18), Buddha, Ananta (Vishnu), and Rudra (Biva). 

While she, the glorious AkkAdóvi, m governing the Kisukad Seventy (1. 28) with the 
delight of pleasing conversations ; — (At) the Uttar&yans-Barhkránti (L. 31) of the Dundubhi 
sarh vateara, which is the 944th (year in) the centuries of years that have gone by from 
the time of the Saks king (1. 39); and (at) a vyatipêta (1. 31); on Sunday, — in the 
absence™ of her elder brother the glorious Tribhuvanamalla-Vikramadityadéva (V.) (1. 32), 
she with reverence allotted the Pérür agrahfra (l. 38) as a sarvanamasya-grant, and caused to 
be made there a hall of the Traipurushas (L 34), the Five-hundred EldersP of which, for the 
purpose 'of feeding and clothing students, gave (ons) mattar of land, and two matters ont of 
the flower-garden, condisting of fifty (matters), belonging to the five-hundred houses at Pórür 
(1. 85). 
The Four-hundred Mah4janas of Pértr (L 38) shall preserve this grant, as long as the 
ocean and the mountains endure. And seeing, and honouring, the excellence of this pious act of 
the Five-hundred (L 40), Manneys-Ohatte, the ornament of the Pênduvamba (l. 41), gave a 
manneya-grant, to endure as long as the sun, 

The inscription ends with four of the customary eer benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, in lines 42 to 51. 


FOLKLORE IN BURMA 
BY TAW BEIN KO. 
No. 1.—Mawng Pauk Kyaing,! or the Dull Boy who became a King. 

In former times at Tetkatho? there were congregated, for their education, sons of Mins, 
Pónnas, Thatés and Thagy wie, from all parts of Zabudeik.! Among them was Maung Pauk 
Kysing, a young man of obscure birth, who, despite his long residence at the schools, was 
found to have made no progress whatever in his studies. His restless energy, his superior 
physical strength, and his aversion to books, convinced those who came in contact with him 
that his sphere lay notin secluded cells and cloistera, but in the wide work-a-dey world. His pre- 
ceptor, therefore, taught him the following three formulm and enjoined on him to make good 
use of them as occasion required :— 

(1) Thwd 3 bá w9á kkayfo yauk :—Distanoe is gained by travel ; 
(2) M43 bá my4 3 sagá 9 ya:—lnformation by inquiry ; 
(8) Ma eik ma wé athet sl :—And long life by wakefulness. 

Maung Pauk Kyalng bade his preceptor good-bye and started for his home, Arrived there 

he could find no congenial occupation for his restless spirit, so he resolved to leave his country 


and carve out a fortune for himself. 


B portkshanh ; sce the introductory remarks 
p and the present meaning is 


3 mêné seems to be a corruption of the Banskri respectable, venerable p’ 
PAN et singh ee eae the ang ate aris an p. 74, No. 63. 





™ erp verzge sixo of the at that time; and to 
of ea Bawang satma gr igre rt Dea ae a ae re e t 
Bo. Br, R. As, Soe. Vol. XII. pp. 31, 23, 23. The point, however, requirea 


whioh ooour, for kedhing our. 
farther consideration. 


x ccu ANNE NBN tee is -— 
adopted, x thet usually used officially in Burma, so that those Mri xt tha Hanes ion peng any of cess 
know how ths words are spelt in the original Pronounce ssas short & aw asin ; d as ai in air; th asin 
Hah, €. a, as in the or gooording to context. In esprrated consonants À is placed ore the , thus kt, Ap, ha 

i oed the consonant as usual bat ln this baso ot aspira somi-vowels and nasals, it is pronoanood 
before the Qus M. km, An and so on; sounds are pronounced as is nsualin the Hum; system. 
The heavy accent of Burmese is rendered here baro b7 S márk ee Hie tho English oolon, after tha letter affected ; and 
the light staccato acoconit by è under the letter affected. z i 

Fank Kyaing is a wellknown character in in legendary Burmese history, as Thadonágsmaing. was 
ninth of ha dnd qr e Kings supposed to hare reigned at Tagaung. 

3 Tetkatho = Tenia (Skr) = Tasia (Greek), n Ral Pid în de PS she 

Thatés, and Tbagywós — Kshatri Bellet, god bur Ap Tm ry ap ala classed 
PE oy hed caste Observe the precedence aooo dad to which Gantama 
$ Zabudelk = Jambudvips, the southarn continent in the oosmogony of the Buddhists. 
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Applying the first formula of his preceptor to his case, ho travelled on and on and passed 
through strange scenes and countries. During his journey he asked the people he met ques- 
tions on various subjecta, and gained much information. At last he reached "Tagsung, the 
most ancient capital of the kings of Burma, His inquisitive spirit soon made him soquainted 
with the condition of the oountzy he was in, The King had been dead for some time, and his 
Queen had taken a Naga,’ or a huge serpent, for her spouse, much against the wah of her 
people. The ministers and her other subjects wanted a human being to rule over them; but 
their wish was foiled because every one of the candidates elected by them to be their King, 
was killed by the Wage after passing a singlo right in the palsoe, I 

Maung Pauk Kysing became desirous of aspiring to the hand of the widowed Queen, in 
spite of the rumours that all that had done so met with sure death. He acooidingty intimated 
his wish to the mjnisters, and was, in due course, ushered into the palace. He observed that 
the Queen was sedate and silent, and be vainly tried to pat her im good humoar by his 
joviality. | 
“Na Lan u E agua blandishmenis to induce Maung Pauk Kyaing 
to fall into a slumber. But he was too sharp for her. He had ascertained thet all the former 
aspirants to her hand were killed bya Wigs, whose spouse she waa, and that to sleep in the 
pelace was to sleep for ever. 

He therefore pretended to go off to sleep and snore as loudly as possible. The Queen slept 
by his side, „As goon as he found ont that she had fallen into & natural slumber, he got up and 
placed the trunk of & plantain-tree on the bed, covered it up with his own blanket, and retired 
behind a screen to see what would happen. He had not to wait long. Out from the darkness 
came a huge serpent hissing and wriggling along in fearful manner. Itreached the place 
where the Queen was sleeping, and taking & well-dirpoted aim its head descended on the plantain 
tree with a tremendous crash. The Naga could move no more. Its fangs had been deeply 
buried in the fibrous tree, and tenaciously held there, while Maung Pauk Kyaing with the 
quickness of lightning, darted forth from his hiding place and planged his dagger into the 
` Waga, cutting it in twain. 

In due course Maung Pauk Kyeing was crowned-King. There was great rejoicing and 
jollification among his subjects, but the Qneen would not cast off her sullen and melancholy 


The news of the good fortune that befell Maung Pauk Kysing soon reached his parents, 
who &ocordingly set out-for their son's kingdom, On nearing Tagaung they rested under a, 
tree on which two crows, who were husband and wife, were perched. The male bird said: 
“ Wife, vo-morrow we shall have a good feast." “Why P" asked the female bird. “ Because 
the King is to be executed. He and the Queen, you know, laid a wager that on his failure 
to solve g certain conundrum he was to forfeit his life, but thatit he was successful, the 
Queen was to die,” `“ What may that conundrum be P” “It is this ;— 

Htaung pe 3 lo haók 

Yé pe Š lo ckák 

Ohi tà lá ayo? sado 8 sagyin bh. 
“ À thousand is given-o tear; 

A hundred to sew ; ` 

And the bones of the loved one 
Are made into hair-pins.” 

The female crow observed that its solution was very easy, and sho said: — “This commn- 
drum refers to the Maga, the loved one of the Queen. A thousand coins were paid for tearing 





* Tarung is on the laft bank of the Teramudêy, and Hos about» leméred miles north of Mandalay. Th 
mos snolent bal of Burma, and to hare remained mah di the re'gn of kings I 
Koa ma A Say wo iid Sem ta la of Gs Gana leng bur kan rih of Garan 
The N important in Burmese folklore. Thay are represented ss hog» serpents ; bci mother 
abies Gay oe QD D Na Sica toto al GANG Dii sake. = 
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off ita akin, and a hundred to sew it into pillows and cushions; and ita bones were made into 


hairpins, which gre worm by the Queen.” 


The aged parents of Maung Paak Kyaing overheard the conversation of the crows, and 
with inoreased speed they resumed their journey. They were just in time to save the life of 
their son; and the Queen, in accordance with the terms of the wager, offered herself to be killed. 
But the King, with great magnanimity, characteristic of a real hero, spared her life. 

Eventually the Queen became reconciled to Maung Pauk Kyaing, who assumed the title 


of Thadonéganaing ;* and they reigned happily together.’ 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF KUROPHAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. XVIL 
Transactions of the Hastern Section of the 
-dussian Arckaologioal Society, Vol. III. Part 3. 
(a) The pinding of a hoard of Bulgarian Coins 
A the year 1887 ; by A. Libhachev. 
On the subject of Joshi numismatios there is 


the Jich! dynasty relating to the XIIIth-X Vth 
-oenturies, a whole series is met with, struok in 
the alty of Bulgar in tho name of the 
Baghd&d! Khalifa An-Nastr-li-din-Allah who 
is known to have ruled the Eastern Khalifate from 
585 to 622 A.H. (= 1180-1225 A.D.). On these coins 
are no dates, and the time when they are ooined 
can only be ascertained relatively. The obverse 
contains the Khaltfa's name and title ‘ Commander 
of the Faithful’: the reverse the name Bulgar and 
some pious expression. It is found both in silver 
and copper. Among the latter some sre stamped 
with the Jücht mint in the name of Mangu, the 
Mongolian Khan. The name of the Khaltfa An- 
Naatr li-din-Allah is met with earlier than that of 
Mangu Kh&n. In consequence of this fact, Oh. 
D. Fachn thought that the money coined at 
Bulgar in the name of An-Nasir was an inde- 
pendont coinage during the XIIth and the first 
quarter of the XTITth oentury, before the oountry 
had been oonquered by the .desoendanta of 
Ohahgéx Khán. This opinion gained ground from 
the antiquity of the coms. Thus these coins were 
considered the last monument of independent 


Bulgaria on the Volga, which from the tenth 
century became oonnected with the Eastern 
Khalifate and Muhammadan. Fachu found that 
the Bulgarian maliks as they were called, coined 
their own money, like the Samant dirhams. He 
found among the hoards of Kuflo money some 
Bulgarian coins, upon whioh are recognised the 
names of Talib, the son of Ahmad, who coined 
money, A.H. 838, m Suvar, and his brother 
Mamin, A.H. 366, in the towns of Bulgar and 
Suvar. He was able to furnish: & quantity of 
dynastic knowledge, adding to the information 
gained from ooins thus preserved in their his- 
tories. The coins discovered by Fachu are very 
rare. They differ fróm the Samant dirhams by 
the inscriptions which resemble those found on 
monuments on the soil of ancient Bulgaria, and 
sometimes barbarous corruptions of words are 
found. Besides the coins described by Fachu, there 
was found at Bulgar m 1868 a dirham of Talib, 
the son of Ahmad, coined A.H. 338. It has come 
into the writer's collection, and as go far as concerns 
the place where it was struck it is still unpublished, 
he calls attention to ib. After these coins, till 
the end of the twelfth century, no independent 
Bulgarian money is met with, and the caase of 
the long interval is unknown. Judging by the 
rarity of these Bulgarian coins of the tenth oen. 
tury, wo may conclude that they were never much 
used and could not supplant the fKuflo money 
introduced into the country in large quantities. 
Consequently they are only attempts at esta- 
blishing & national coinage. But the plan was 
abandoned, probably because, there was not 


$ 'Thadonáganaing — ““ the Prinoe who conquered the Nagas r” wide note 2. 
9 The abore tale is widely known among the Burmese. Ib was narrated to me by Maung Tin, late Sayegyt (clerk) 
Y ED tre Somon in mang mint bkn Tadia, Boa, employed in the Burma Soeorstariat. 
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enough of workmen and there was no experience 
in the technical parta. They therefore returned 
to the use of foreign money. While there was 
‘so much of this the attempt to coin native money 
was not stimulated by any need, but was only the 
fruit of the ephemeral fancy of royal personages. 
This is further proved by the fact that, when in 
the first quarter of the eleventh century the 
importation of foreign money was stopped, 
there was no fresh attempt at coining. Coined 
money wasexchanged for bars of silver of various 
kinds, such paymenta being common at the time. 
In hoards, besides perfect coins, many euch bars are 
found which have been cut, and sometimes scales 
are discovered with a balance. Thus we see that 





money was taken according to the waght of the 


metal So matters went on to all appearance till 
the close of the twelfth century, when a new 
attempt was made to coin real Bulgarian money, 
and the issue lasted not only till the end of the 
independent kingdom of great Bulgaria, but even 
after the conquest of the country by the desoand- 
ants of Changés Khái. These coins are totally 
different from those of the tenth century. They 
are coined, however, like them, by illiterate work- 


coms only occurred in the time of Manga Khan. 





1 There had been already an to eoin money 
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Bulgaria on the Volga oocurred in the year 1237. 
That the Kháns of the Golden Horde did not 
establish the use of their money m the country 
immediately after its conquest, is explained from 
the ta of Ohangés never destroying the 
institutions of & conquered country unless they 
were opposed to their interests. Besides, they 
thought only of new conquests, and being able to 
gain what they wanted by plunder they had no 
need of money. 

Among the Jàoht there have been found other 
coins, struck in the name of the Khalifa An- 


the previously mentioned coins in having the 
Khaltfu’s name, and were coined in the Jñoht 
epoch in the time of Tokhtà Kháà Why was the 
Khaltfa's'name on them, when be had been dead 
This led Fashu to 


B'illsh and Tai-B'illah, there were also included 





same 
Prinsep as an “ 
skak ana a D dece, planes ed qata A cane 


Pt. L p. £. 
Ta iferenose therfore sr (1) that anachroniama are the 
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the names of the Bulgarian kings Talib and 
Mimin, On the coins of the second class is only 
read the name of An-Nasir-li-din-Allah. Savelier 
considers them the last memorials of the inde- 
pendent Bulgarian Mmpire, and thinks that 
they were coined in great quantities. 

These coins are generally copper, and 0f £n 
antique type. The silver money is rarest with 
the inscription :— “ Use life, short as an hour, in 
honourable works.” The writer disagrees with 
Bareliev's opinion that many were coined. On the 
2nd of December, 1887, some silver coins were 
brought to the writer from Al.Kasar. The 
discovery had been made while & grave was being 
dug. 104 milrerooins were found ina heap. There 
was no Jüch! com among them. Their condition 
showed that they had long been buried. They 
were rudely fashioned, and the inscriptions un- 
grammatioal. | 


He then prooeeds to give & few of the most 


interesting— 

L Obrerse:— En-Naatr-li-dtn Allah, Oominan- 
der of the Faithful. 

Reverse :—a díndr, coined in Bulgaria. 

The Khalfs's name is spelled wrong: and 
instead of díndr, whioh means gold coin, dirham, 
ailrér coin, should have been used. 

2. Obverse and reverse the same as above, 
but on the reverse a kind of xigzag is cut. 

° 8, On the obverse there are three stars placed 
horizontally. Reverse: the inscription is, 
“ Life is an hour; use it for piety.” 

Some of these coins are rare. The writer, 
during thirty years, has had only one example of 
No.8. He eonaludes by stating that the coins 
are independent Bulgarian money, the coining 
‘of whioh continued after the oonquest of the 
country by the Mongols till the establishment of 
an independent Jacht rule. 

Finds of large hoards of -money ooined in the 
name of An-Naair-li-din-Allah were not known 
np to this time. 

(b) Nicholas Spathari, befote his arrival in 
Russia; by P. Sirku. 

There is a Ohinese account in the Manohi 
language of the stay of Wicholas Spathari tn 
Pekin. This document is valuable, because it 
axplains the relations existing between Russia 
and Ohina, Only some extracts have previously 
appeared in the Manohu Ohresiomathy of Prof. 
Vasiliev. The writer of the article does not 
propose to give a complete account of Spathari, 
but some new material about him, especially 
from the Greek State Papers. He was born about 
1635 in Moldavia, of s family which had oome- 
from the Peloponnesus, ana was educated at 
Constantinople. Here he acquired ancient Greek, 


Turkish and Arabic, and afterwards probably 
finished his education at Padus In 1653 
Stephen Giorgits& seised the hospodarahip of 
Moldavia-from Basil Lupu, and Nicholas became 
his secretary and private friend. In 1657 George 
Ghika was hospodar, and into his good graces 
Bpethari insinuated himself. But under a sub- 
sequent governor we find Spathari caught 
intriguing, and he had his nose cut off, hence he 
was called Kurnal or the mub-nosed. Afterwards 
on the recommendation of Dositheus, the patri- - 
arch of Jerusalem, he was received into the 
Russian service. In consequence of his great 
knowledge of foreign languages, the Tear Alexis 
sent him as ambassador to China m 1675. 

(0) Lis of Persion-Twrbo-Taiar and Arabio 
manusoripis in the Library of the Umversity of St. 
Petersburg (concluded): extends from pags 197 to 
page 220; by V. Rosen. 

In a note at the conclusion, the writer thanks 
J, Gotwald for the presentation to the Library of 
a very old copy of the celebrated work of Gaxxkit. 
It is true that a Bul&q edition exista of this work ; 
but a good old manuscript always preserves its 
value, inasmuch as the greater part of the oriental 
editions are only reproductions of some one 
manuscript, and it is gobd to test them by other 
copies. 

There is also an additional list of ten manu- 
scripta given by H. F. Kahl, which he collected © 
in Bokhara and Tashkand. 

(d) ‘The Wisdom of Balowar,’ a Georgian 
version of the History of Varlaam and Joasaf. 
Géorgian version of the story of Barlaam and 
Joasaph during his stay m the Caucasus., He 
was told of two oopies, one in possession of the 
priest of the Alaverd monastery, Simson Gad- 
selisy, and the other in that of Ivan Berdzemov, 
who died two years ago. There were also in 
Guria some persons with the name of Bularer, 
which might point not only to the existence of a 
book about Balavar, but also to its popularity in 
Georgia, because in that country personal names 
are often taken from popular works, In the 
Georgian Gazette (Iveria), was an account of some 
books, which had been given to the Society for - 
Bpreading Education among the Georgians, and 
among these was mentioned the Wisdom of 
Balavar. When the writer was in Tiflis, he 
copied the whole MS. It was of the very récent 
date 1860, but this very circumstance gaye hopes 
of finding the original, and with this object he 
put a notice into the Iveria of his desire to find it. 
Soon after, in the Gasetie, No. 104, there was a 
communication thai the copy of the Wisdom of 
Balavar had been made from that of the 
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Mitaurovs, inherited by them from the 
Georgian Tsareviohes, under one of whom a 
Milt&urov. was the court captain. The mann- 
soript, which belongs to the Society and imoludes 
the Wisdom of Balasar, has the form of an ordi- 
nary pamphlet. The story of Belavar, whioh 
oooupies the fires 158 pages is followed by 20 pages 
containing various poems, and an interpretation 
of the Lord’s prayer. The last ten pages are blank. 
It is in the civil character, with the exception of 
the o&pitals, which are in-the ecclesiastical, The 
pagination is In Arabic numerals. 

At the beginning of the manuscript we read :— 
The Wisdom of Balavar: the work of Father 
Bophronius of Palestine, the son of Isaac, There 
are some lines at the beginning of the tale, appa- 
rently by the author, pointing to the Ethiopian 
4.6. Indian, origin of the book : — “ Onoe I was 
in the country [Ethiopia] where in the library 
of the king of the Indians, I found this book, m 
which his deeds are described.” The following is 
the inscription at the end: — “On October 6th, 
1860, this tale was copied by ‘the Government 
Secretary, the noble Anthony Zakharierich 
Dapkviev 


* The hands of the labourers are turned to dust: 
“Their work will remain, like a treasure.” 
The language is eoblesimsiioal, with all those 
peculiarities of style which we find in the Bible 
and religious authors of the best period of 
Georgian litetature. The use of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun in the place of the definite artiols, 
and many other archaio forms of speech and 
ancient words,—thus the proper word for nightin- 
gale, aitchrinavi, which has become supplanted in 
modern Georgian by the Greek ddi, &o. &o.,— 
all show the value of the manuscript. ; 
Up to the discovery of the Georgian menu- 
soript, two chief redactions of ihe tale of the 
Indian king's son were known: the Greek, which 
was most celebr&ted, and the Arabio, which was 
only recently published from a defective manu. 
script. In it the story is interrupted at the 
moment when Balabhar has bidden adieu to 
the king's son, and the king ‘takes counsel with 
the wizard how to bring back his disobedient 
child. Hommel, of Munich, reokons among the 
sources of the Fihrist some books about Bllav- 
hara, translated from Pahlavt into Arabio, and 
thinks that this tale is in the closest connexion 
with the Kalila and Dimna, also translated from 
the Pahlavi. At the same time he states that tho 
Hebrew redaction, called The Son of the 

and the Wrestler, ina translation from this Arabio 
redaction, which is Musalmán and not Ohristixn. 
There were many, versions of the history of 


Barlaam in Pahlavi, whence there was an Arabio 


translation, which was turned mto Greek by John, 
a monk of the Savra Monastery.. There is also 
another Arabic translation from the Pahlart which 
is the original of the Hebrew rifactmento of Ibn- 
Khisd ; 

In the tale sbout the son of the Indian 
if we contrast the Georgian version with the 
Greek and Musslmán Arabio, we can distinguiah 
three elementa; — (1) A fable; (2) A parablo; 
(8) Religious teaching. 

The writer comperes the various redactions 
and alludes to an edition of the Georgian text 
which he is about to publish’ He gives the 
Georgian version with & translation. The Greek 
and Arabic redactions are also compared. The 
Arabic version appears to be of the least import- 
anoe: in the Greek two of the creeds are cited: 
in the Georgian, only one. The article concludes 
with a list of proper names contained in the 
tale, m Georgian, Greek, and Arabic. The arthor 
hopes in a farthooming work to trace the progress 
of this tale from the Hast to the West. 

(e) Various Notes. 

(1) Boron V. Rosen on the Anthology of 
Ahmad-Ibn-Abt- Tahir. 

In the British Museum (MS, Add. 18539), is 
preserved a fragment of the anthology of one of 
the remarkable writers of the third century, A.H., 
namely Abu’l-Fadhl, Ahmad-ibn-abi-Tahir. 
Taipna, ob. 280 A.H. (898-94 A.D.) 


J These works were driven 
from popularity by the great compilations, such 
as the History of Tabart, the Book of Songs 
(KitdbwLAgdai) of ‘Alt Ispahánt, and others, 
which h&ve not preserved All the material which 
existed. The anthology cited above had been 
described by Dr. Rieu in his Arabic Catalogue, 
and the writer, during his stay in London in 1875, 
made some extracts from it, in the hope that 
interest may be awakened in it. 

Ibn-Abt-T&hir, the author of the Fihrist 
tells us, came from a family of Khurdsin, and 
was born at Baghdad A.H. 204. He died in the 
76th year of his age. He is accused of pilfering 
from other poets. Of his numerous works men. 
tioned in the Fikrist, not one has come down 
complete, as far as the writer knows. Only ` 
fragments of two of them have been preserved : 
vis. (1) The Book about Baghddd; (2) The Book of 
Prose and Verse. These fragments are in the 
British Museum. The Book about Baghdad 
treats of the history af the ' Abbdats;’ the London 
fragment is that which treats of the Khalifa 
Mamin. Tha Book of Prose and Verse in an 
anthology. According to the Fihrist it consisted 
of 14 parta, but only thirteen were published; 
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the London fragment contains parta 11 and 12. 
The lows of the greater part of this manusoript is 
much to be regretted. The eleventh part is 
entirely devoted to women, distinguished and 
undistinguished, ‘free and slave, clever and stupid, 
pre-islamite and post-islamite: their speeches, 
and witticisms are introduced with many aneo- 
dotes. The author gives some of the heads of 
the chapters which he noticed, asa supplement to 
Dr. Rieu’s work. In the twelfth pert two poets 
especially deserve attention: Ahmad Ibn- 
Ali-Karim hes an elegy on an old shirt, the 
whole-history of which the author lays before us; 
the other gives a very realistic picture of the 
sufferings which were endured from the tar- 
gatherers, &o. 

The text of the London manuscript is very 
mutilated. One chapter is devoted to the ‘in- 
comparable verses’ of various poets. The author 
was to all appearance & special worshipper of 
Nabigi Among other things there is an Mpistle 
of Abu'l Kabi-Mubammed-ibn-al-Lais to Oon- 
stantine, the emperor of the Greeks, which is no 
doubt the same as the book of the Answer to 
Constantine in the name of Hárün which the 
Frist mentions among the works of that cele- 
brated secretary. It contains an enthusiastic 
defence of Iskim, with a quantity of citations from 
_ the Old and New Testament, and deserves notice 
as one of the oldest specimens of Muhammadan 
polemic with Ohristianity. The Epistle appears to 
be complete. 

The rest of the MS. oontains letters and 
fragments. Enough will have been said to shew 
the character and importance of this anthology. 

We see from this manuscript that (1) the 
ancient poems, or ww'allaks, as they were called in 
later times, in the time of our author, i.e. the 
third century A.H., already formed a subject of 
study. (2) The Khalifa ‘ Abdu'l-Malik collected 
soren pieces of poetry, which up to that time 
had never been gathered into any reousil. 
Among this number were six pre-ialamite; and, 
strange to say, there was not one production of 
the Yamsn or South-Arabian races. Finally, it 
ig curious that our author does not make 
use of the term mw'allah, and knows nothing 
about the wu'allihs or any other ancient poems, 
which were written in golden letters and hung at 
the Ka’aba: so we must consider Ibn-' Abd-u'r- 
Rabbi, as the oldest author acquainted with this 


(I) The látes difoowerias in Egypt and 
Southern Arabia. 

Y. B. Golenistchev has already communicated 
on pp. 121-126 of tho Jowrnal of the Russian 


Archaologioal Society, some notes on the 


discoveries made in Egypt in Tal-cl-Am&rna, 
cuneiform tableta and rub&y&t (a collection of 
portraita)  Bezold has contributed further infor- 
mation to the Allgemeine Heilung, his report 


.being partly compiled from that of L. A. Budge. 


(3) Rosen adds a further note on the Kasay 
by F. Hommel on ' Eduard Glaser's Reiss nach 
Marib (in Sudarabiew) For all Arabists this 
book preserves great interest and throws much 
light on the Marly history of Yaman. 

(4) The Persian Version of the Story of 
Varlaam and Joasaf. 

B. F. Oldenburg m a letter from London, dated 
17/29 of October has written to say that there is 
& Persian Varlaam and Joasaf in the British 
Museum. The MS. is without date: it came from 
the Ohurohill collection, and belongs to the last 
century. It is in tdlik handwriting, and contains 
83 leaves. This MS., the speedy publication of 
which would be very desirable, will perhaps give 
the full text of the Musalmáu version of the 
Romance, which in ita Arabic form has no oon- 
clusion. The opening lines of the MS. quoted 
in the letter of Oldenburg, give us the first 
account of the Romance among Musalmáns. 

The Ibn-Bataveth mantioned in this pert, must 
be the celebrated Abü-Já'far-Mubammad.-ibn- 
‘All-ibn-Bataveth-al-Kummt, ob. A.H 881(A.D. 
991) whom the Shi'a authors considered the best of 
the scholars that came from Kumm, and one 
of the most notable Shi'a teachers. He com- 
piled about 800 books of which a few are 
preserved m the great European libraries. There 
is also mention in the same passage of Abt- 
Bakr-Muhammad  1bn-Zakari-ar-Ráxi, tho 
celebrated philosopher, surgeon and polyhistor, 
who died probably A.H. 320. Among his numer- 
ous productions is the Book of the man who has 
not a surgeon at hand, a short guide.to medicine. 
Ar-Hási was a many-sided writer, among other 
things on Hthios, and in his works we might hope 
to find mention of the Romance; moreover he 
waa not unacquainted with foreign 

(5) N. Misdnibov: on the coin No. 
collection of A. V. Komarov. 

On a previous page is described the * Abbást 
fels coined at Merv, A.H. 150, in the roign of the 
Khalifa Al-Maldt. Here an inacouracy has crept 
in, inasmuch as Al-Mahdt ruled from 158 to 169 
AH (A.D. 775-785). This fels was not coined in 
the time of Al-Mahdl, but in that of his prode- 
oemsor Al-Mansfr. 

(f) Oritictem and Bibliography. 

B. Georgievehi. An analysis of the Chinese 
Okaracters, do. St. Petersburg, 1888. 

The book is uncritical : the author connects the 
Chinese language among others with the Aryan. 


1 of the 
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An attempt is made, by an analysis of the charac- 
tars, to. give & skotch of the old Ohinese culture. 
The results already obtained by the study of early 


Aryan culture are well known, but these results — 


hare been brought about by a comparative study 
of roots, which are ionably connected, 
but even about which scholars are not uniform 
in their opinions. Our author only investigates 
the Chinese language, and is very fantastio in 
his explanation of the Ohinoso combined charac- 
ters. And im the Chinese characters the same 
group has a different meaning with different keys. 
There is also this radical fault in his interpre- 
tation: he acoepts the ides that the present style 
of writing is nothing else than simplification of the 
ancient styles. But why should we not believe 
that, as the culture changed, the writing changed, 
so that in their different conditions the people 
would naturally express their ihoughta by 
different combinations and thus change the old 
methods? He frequently treats as old characters 
those which are late. Ho attempts to prove, 
among other things, that the Chinese, at the time 
when they settled in the east from Central Asia, 
had not black hair, and were of a fair complexion, 
but not one of the examples Introduced confirm 
this. He interprets the combination of charac- 
ters whidh Vasiliev takes to mean 'blaok-haired' 
as signifying ‘ploughmen, agriculturiste, which 
he holds the primitive Ohinese to have been. 
The writer is too fond of seeing allusions to 
foreigners everywhere. He is led to this by the 
fact that the names of foreigners are written with 
keys denoting the dog, snake, &o., but this may 
point to the custom of calling races after animals, 
and does not shew any attempt to look upon them 
with dislike, Throughout, the author interpreta 
the characters from preconceived notions, and 
also explains the same character differently in 
different parts of his book. Thus, as explainmg 
the earliest unit pf the Chinese family, father, 
mother and som, he interprets the character tera, 
on page 21, as ‘ three people under a roof, and on 
page 97 he says, ‘the character tera, ‘ house or 
family,’ is compounded of mian, ‘a roof,’ and shi, 
‘swine,’ — 44. each Chinese family had swine. 
To conclude: the Chinese language and its 
litergture are still too little studied for it to be 
s oe the primitive culture of 
the Chinese people: the analysis whish our 
‘author gives, is arbitrary and oan lead to no 
satisfactory results. 
(7) S. Matusovsbi. A. Geographical Survey 
of the Okinese Hmpire. St. Petersburg 1888. 
This work answers a want long felt in Russia. 
It is valuable both to the general public and to 
specialists. There is not only a careful map 





appended, but plans of some of the Chinese 
towns. Perhaps the former is somewhat over- 
crowded with names, but the work is a very valu- 
&ble one. , 

(g) Oatalogwee of Oriental M88.; by Hosen. 

(i Oatalogue of the Turkish mauwsoripis in the 
British Museum, by Oh. Risu. London, 1888. 

(it) Veruetchniss der porsisohen Handschriften. 
der Kgl. Bibliothek ww Berlin von Wilhelm 
Partsch. Berlin, 1888. 

(itt) Verasichniss der arabischen. Handschriften 
der Kgl. Bibliotkeh su Berlin von W. Ahlwardi. 
Erster Band. Berlin, 1887. ' 

The materials for the study of these three 
Muhammadan languages are constantly inoreas- 
ing; the British Museum and the Library of Berlin 
being very active in their purchase. Dr. Rieu's 
Turkish Oatalogws will be warmly greeted, be- 
cause, with the exception of that of the Viennese 
Library by Flügel, there was little to aid our 
study of Ottoman literature. 

The ‘collection of the British Museum oon- 
tains 4f4 Ottoman MSS. (ioluding some from 
Axurbijáu) and 89 Chughstal It is rich in 
ancient works preserved in ancient copies. In 
this respect it almost surpasses all other ool- 
lections. Those of Paris and Oxford, of which 
up to the present time there is no description, 
perhaps will prove richer. The British Museum 
hag no copy of the Kudatkn-Bilik, of which 
Vienna is justly proud, and manuscripts in the 
Uighur character are wanting, but it boasts an 
old copy of the History of the Prophets by 
Rubguzi, compiled A.H 710, and referred by Dr. 
Bieu to the XV. century. The MS. is not dated, 
but we oan rely upon such a competent scholar as 
Dr. Rieu. He identifies the Amir Nêsiru'd-din 
Tukboga, mentioned in the preface of Hudgusi, 
to whom the whole work is dedicated, with the 
Amir Tukboga, whoní Ibn-Batita (A.H. 783) saw 
in the camp of Sult&n Termashirm, near Naksheb. 
When Rudguxi is edited again,— which is much to 
be derired,—the London copy must be compared 
with the text. 

Besides this pearl, we find (p. 290) g rare old 
Obughatai work, Muhabbat-ndmah, by a certain 
Khwarizmt,compiledin A. H. 754, in à manuscript 
of the year 014, which'also contains the Mabhsan- 
wlierdr of Haidar! Telb’, the GuLi-Náórás of 
Maulán& Lutfi and also his dfsda, the Dendma 
of Amfrt (compiled in A.H. 883), the Qastda of 
Bhaib&nt Khên, the Laidfat-ndma of Khoxhdeni 
(& work up to the present entirely unknown), the 
Ta'ash-Bkah-mdea of Bid! Ahmad ibw-Mirán 
Shih and some other small poetical produc ' 
tions. There is also the Dtvda of Sakkkkt, tho 
oldest contemporary of Mir’Alishér, unfortunately 
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incomplete. The works of Mir'Alishér are to be 
found im several examples: especially remarkable 
is tho dated copy of his died» of the year A.H. 887 
and the copy of his Majdlis-an-nafaris of A.H. 987. 
There is also the historical work of Tavwfrík- 
Gusida-i-Nusrat-ndma, compiled m AH. 908, 
which contains the history of Shaibínt Ehán. The 
Shaibdut-ndma, according to Dr. Rieu, appears 
to be an abridgment of this work. The London 
copy is inoomplete. Among Ohughatai MSS. is 
the only known copy of the great Ohnughatai- 
Persian dictionary, Beng-L&kh, compiled by 
MirzA-Mahdt Khán, the historian of Nadir Shah. 
Among Ozmánlt MSS. very rare aro the Turkish 
translation of Tabari (in MSS. of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries), the dfsda of ’Ashig 
Pasha, the contemporary of Dante in an excellent 
copy, a treatise on Sufism by the patron of the 
Janisearies, Håjt Bakbåsh, the Iskandar-Ndma, 
of Ahmadi, composed AH. 792 in three copies, 
Fuiwh-ash-Bhaw by the Peeudo-Wakidt, (com- 
piled, according to Dr. Rieu, A-H. 795, by Zartr- 
Mustafa of Hrzerum), the very raro Saft treatise 
Bashdrat-ndma, by a certain Raft who wrote 
A.E 811, the KAwshrae and Shirin of Shaikht 
in three old copies. These books must be studied 
if we wish to have a really scientific Ottoman 
grammar and Ottoman dictionary. 

In history the British Museum Collection 
is poorer than that of Vienna, bui it possesses a 
amall number of valuable MSS. even in this 
branch. In some of them we may hope to find 
freah information about the Crimean Khanate, or 
events connected with Russian history: for 
example, the History of the Ottoman Sulidas from 
Iiderins Bayasid to the death of Muhammad IL, 
written by Sinfin Ohelebi, surnamed Bihishth 
the contemporary of Neshrt—ike Histories of 
Bayastd TI. and Selim I. by an unknown author, 
but a contemporary. Here we should perhaps find 
an account of the stay of Salim at Kaffa and the 
visit he paid to Mengli Ghirei. Valuable are the 
works of Koji Nisbánji and AMustafa-Jalilgáda 
on Sulaimán the Great and Selim I The London 
oopy of the latter work is the third which has 
been found. 

The History of Islém-ghiret from A.H. 1054- 
1080 (1644-1650) has a direct connection with the 
Orimea; the copy is almost unique. The oon- 
quest of Georgia, by LAla-Mustafa-Pashd, is told 
in the Wusrat-ndma, written by 'Al of Gallipoli, 
his secretary, which is preserved in an excellant 
oopy. 

In the collection of Letters of Abu’l-Késim 
we appear to have the oldest,specimens of 
Ottoman prose. In another collection sre 
letters from and to Petar the Great, and a copy of 
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the tregty of the Pruth in July, 1711. There is 
also a very old ocosmography, translated from 
the Persian. The original Dr. Rieu assigns 
to the beginning of the fourth oentury AH., 
but it has nok been found. Everyone who is 
aoquainted with the Persian Catalogue of Dr. 
Rieu, will find m this new work the sanie excel- 
lent qualities which made that a model We ` 
seo in ib the same vast erudition and perfeot 
criticism. Moreover there is a copious inder. 

The Persian Catalogue of Dr. V. Pertach, 
contains a description of about 1150 manusoripte. 
Numerically Berlin is the richest in this branch, 
but in quality it yields to the British Musenm 
and probably ‘to Paris and Orford. There are 
however some ancient MBS. one a Reoweil of 
Bdifying Tales, dated A.H. 548. Bir dated MSS. 
refer to various years of the seventh oentury A.H. 
We may here mention the Persian translation of 
the Kalfla-wa-Diwxa of AH. 669, the very rare 
Astronomy of Muhammad-al-Mosi’dt of A.H. 685, 
the Cosmography of Thet of A.H. 687. There are 
six MBS. belonging to the eighth century A.H. 
One of A.H. 781, & very rare tranalation of 
Bamarkandi. One of A.H. 734, a little treatise 
on the difficult words in the Qurda, &o. 

Persian MSS. of the ninth century A.H. meet 
us pretty often in all great libraries. Tho writer 
has not remarked many rare ancient works on 
going through the Catalogue. There aro, howoror, 
a short encyclopedic work of Avicenna, almost 
unique; a rare Taahira of Aufi, a valuablo copy of 
the mystic poem of Senaie, and the Dfodn of his 
pupil Soxeni; and some comparatively old copies 
of the works of NixÁm!. No ancient copies of 
the Shah-Ndma of Firddst are to be found m this 
library, and the manuscript of the Vis-n-Rawtn 
has no value, But an old copy of the gawat 
Medical Rucyclopadia of Jurjdat and two odpics 
of the Oosmoyraphy of Tút deserto notice. This 
last work is very interesting both in contents and 
language, and deserves editing. 

Besides these there is a copy of Tabakdt-i- 
Násirf, incomplete but somewhat old; two good 
copies of Zafar-Ndma; a comparatively rate 
Dustár-wLVusard of Khondamfr; the History of 
the Kirmdn Beljüks, not long since edited by 
Houtsma; the History of Haédar-Báaf; the Memoirs 
of Shah Tahmdsp, important for the modern 
history of Persia; &o. 

Generally speaking, the Berlin Oollection is 
richest in Indo-Persian history and literaturo, as 
might be inferred from the fact that the greater 
part was brought by Sprengor from Indis. The 
Catalogue here published is tho bost known of 
Persian litersture, with the exception of thnt of 
Dr. Rieu. The condition of Dr. Pertsch in ` 
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oriental literature is already known from his 
Oatalogue of the Arabio books at Gotha. The 
reviewer has only two faults to find :— (1) There 
is no systematic reference to copies of the books 
in other libraries; (2) The author in the case 
of the minor íaskira gives full lista of the 
poets mentioned in them; of these there are 
about 4,000; our knowledge of Persian poetry is 
certainly thereby increased, but instead of so 
many namos of mere rhymesters it would have 
been better to have given extracts from rarer 
works. i 

The indices are copious: these inolude the 
geographical names and ansdb, lista of Indian 
words in Arabio transcriptions, and indices of 
MS8. in which are found seals, miniatures, 
remarkable arabesques, beautiful bindings, &o. 
The Catalogue of Dr. Pertseh will undoubtedly 
take an honourable place'in the library of all 
students of Persian literature. 

The first volume of the Arabie Catalogue of 
Prof. Ahlwardt embraces about the sixth part of 
the vast collection of the Berlin Royal Library, 
which in all possesses about 6,500 vole. of Arabic 
MSS. The great characteristic of the Library is 
its richness in the works of all periods of Arabio 
literature. 

The following MSS. are especially worthy of 
attention: — 

Fragments of the Hnoyolopædia of Nwvairf (with 
the suthor’s autograph) written in A.H. 738, an 
old copy, about AH. 600, of work of Khwarizmt 
which up to this time was considered unique 
m the Leiden collection, a work by Gaszszári, 
extracts from the Qurá* in Kufo writing, two 
very rare Kufo fragments of an historical 
character, a Qwrdw of 'A.H. 883, with Turkish 
interlinear translation, three oopies of Abd.u'l. 
Axts-al-Kindnt, a work of Abu Obsid-al-Karim- 
Ibn-Salldm, almost unique, rare and important 
works on the various readings of the Qurdm hy 
Mtkhi, a valuable.Distionary to the Qwrdm by 
Rajah Isfahánt, and some very rare commentaries 
on the Qurd» forming a complete series. 
` ‘The Catalogue of Prof. Ahlwardt is compiled 
upon a plan in complete contrast to those of 
similar works. In the descriptions of the books, 
the European literature on the: subject is 
completely ignored. The various parts of.a 
manuscript are described under different heads, 
and therefore we dé not realise what were the 
literary tastes of the compilers of the reoweils. 
The reader is obliged to be constantly referring 
to the Indioes. There are quantities of cross, 
references. It would have been better to de 
soribe each manuscript separately, and to add, 
as Dr. Rieu does, at the end a systematic index 


to the subjects. As regards ignoring Huropean 
literature, it leads to constant repetitions. The 
author catalogues with equal accuracy the rarest 
MSS. and those in everybody's hands. At the 
end of each section he gives a kind of summary 
of Arabio literature on the subject, but the 
reviewer does not think this beneficial. The 
history of Arabic literature will be produced by 
the united labours of many generations, founded 
on 4 great number of monographs, and in no 
other way. The ordinary system of & detailed 
description only of unknown or little known 
books is the best. 

The reviewer then prooeeds to shew some 
instances of oonfusion in the Catalogue, but 
concludes that he is far from wishing to under- 
value the importance of the work of Prof. 
Ahlwardt. He looks upon the Oatalogue as a 
triumph of erudition and industry, and dwells 
with affectionate enthüsiagm upon the time when 
he sat at the feet of the author. For a course 
of more than twenty years Prof. Ahlwardt 
devoted himself for ten hours a day to the oom- 
pulsation of this Catalogue. But great as is the 
work, the author might have found some more 
original task more worthy of his splendid abilities, 

W. R. MonrrLnr. 





A LITERARY QUERY. 

Oan any of your readers, more especially those 
in South India, give me any perticulars aa to the 
authorship or date of a Sanskrit philosophi- 
cal work called Gwrajiüdnasdsishiha ? A quarta 
edition of a portion (Jidna-Kduda) of this work 
appeared at Madras in 1882, under the editorship 
of Appayadikshite of Pattamadai ( P a desoendant 
of the well-known writer on alambdra, ete.) It 
would seem, from the preface in Telugu, that the 
book has other Kdndas (Updsona-k°, Karma-k°) ; 
but if it is connected with the Yóga-edsiskiha or 
Jadna-vdeishtha-rdmdyana, it must belong to an 
unknown recension of that work, as the latter 
work is not divided into Kdndas. 

More recently, an extract from the same Guru. 
FRdnavdsistha has reached me (Kanda 1," vada i, 
adhy&ya, xi. 4b — xiii.) under the curious title 
Yag&avardka-bhagavadgít4, and edited with an 
extenaive Telugu oommentary by a scholar whose 
name is itself a crux, — Mantri Lakehmt Nárá- 
yapa. This appeared recently, undated, at the 
Adi-Kalinidhi Prosa, Madras. As to the editors 
name, Í at first took Mantri for s kind of family 
epithet, and the remainder for & compound 
personal name, children being, in North India 
at least, often dedicated to two deities. But this 
supposition is rather discountenanced by the 
circumstance that in a Sanskrit fil&ka at tha 
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beginning, the Lakshmi- is dropped, as if an un- 
essential part of the name. Evan if no one can 
settle my bibliographical query, perhaps some 
correspondent oan at least solve this point of 
nomenolature, 

According to Dr. Oppert’s Catalogue (i. 7053), 
a copy of the Gurujidnavdsistha oxista at Kotta- 
péts, Vijayanagaram (Library of Mandadi Kop- 
dayya Pantulu). 

Ono Basxpai rr. 

British Museum. 





GALOULALIOHSH OY HINDU DATES. 
No. 99. 


In the spurious copper-plate grant of the 
"Western Ohalukya king Vikramá&ditys I, 
from Kurtakóti in the Gadag Tá&luká, Dhírwád 
District, published by me, with a lithograph, ase, 
"Vol VIL p. 217 ff, the passage containing the 
date (ime 20 ff), with all its macouracies, runs — 
viditamcwatu sdcsmAbhi batrirhá-6ttara-parhcha- 
Éatdehu Sake-varshéahv-Atitéehu vijaya-rêjya- 
sambachohara-shóshaÁa-varshá _pravarttamina 
Kisurojal-mahA-nagara vikhyàta sthitvà tasya 
Vaifükha - Jêshyhi - måsa - madhyam - amavisya- 
Bháskara-dinó Réhinya-rikshS meadhydhne-rilé 
Vikra(má]dityasya AtmA ocha Atma-vintié n&ma 
mahá-dévitayóhr-ubhayórsV vrishabha-rifau tad- 
min Vyishabha-rigec süryya-gréhape sarvvamási 
(read sarvvagrést)bhité, — “ be it known to you 
that by Un, when there have expired five hundred 
Baka yours, increased by tho thirty-seoond (year) ; 
in the ourrent sixteenth year of the years of the 
victorious reign ; (by Us) stationed at the famous 
great city of Kisuvo]al; on Sunday, which is the 
new-moon day between the months Vai&khg and 
Jyóshtha of that (year) ; (fhe moon being) in the 
Eóhini makshaira; at noon;........... 

. (the sun being) in the sign Vriahabha ; there 
being a total eclipse of the sun, ” And the charter 
goes on to record a grant of the village of Kuruta- 
koip}e,—the modern Kurtaképi,—or of some land 
at that village, toa Bréhman. 

Here the details for calculation are—Sake- 
Barat 582, distinctly specified as expired; the 
new-moon day between the months Vai&&kha ond 
Jyéehpha, $e. the new-moon tith! of the 
amênta Valskkhs, since, by the púrnimasda 
arrangement of the lunar fortnighte, the phase of 
the.moon that separates these two months, 18 the 





1 The hihi was nominally aminia Varéikha krishna 
14. The fourteenth tithi ended at about B gh 29 p. on 
the same 1 and consequently the fiftconth friis wos 

i, Kue rentia with Prob dama Tables are 
near. same; being res 
m da Bo mis cov 2p., and 23 hra. 51 man, 
g P 


full-moon of Vaií&kha, and the new-moon of 
Vai&kha, or of Jyéshtha, falls in the middle 
of its month; Bháskarasdins or Bunday; the 
Rohint nakshatra, for the moon, the sign 
Vrinhabha, for the sun; and a total eclipse of 
the sun, apparently indicated as central at noon, 
orat any rate as including the hour of noon in 
its duration. 

With Prof. K. L Ohhatre's Tables, in the 
given year Sake-Samvat 533 current (592 expired), 
the new-moon tithi of the amAnta- Vaisákha! 
ended, noton a Sunday, but on Tuesday, 28th 
April A. D. 610, at about 59 ghaífs, 20 pales, 
after mean sunrise for BadAmi.* On this day, the 
sun was in Vrishabha ; having entered that sign 
at about 46 gh. 39 p. on Sunday, 19th April. And, 
though by the equal-spave system of the wabsha- 
tras with Prof. Jacobi's Tables, Kyittiké, No. 3, 
commenced at about 8 gh 42 p., and Réhint, 
No. 4, did not commence till the next day, yet by 
both of the equal-space systems there was the 
Rohini nakshatra, commencing by the Brahma- 
SiddhAnta system at about 36 gh. 38 p., and by 
the Garga system at about 39 gh. 65 p. On this 
day, however, there was no eclipse of the sun, 
visible or invisible The eolipee, a total one, which 
was not visible in or anywhere near India, but 
only in northern Europe, North Americe, and the 
Pacific Ocean,” took place on Monday, 80th March, 
on which day there ended, at about 40 ghaifs, the 
the new-moon tithi of the amdnta Ohaitra or the 
ptrnimdata Vai&kha. This eclipse, however, is 
expreasly barred by the wording of the text, 
which distinctly specifies the new-rhoon of the 
amduta Vaisâkha Moreover, tho week-day isnot 
correct; for, even if the word madhydhna-kdl¢ 
is not to be connected with the eclipse, still the 
tithi only commenced at about 44 gk. 37 p. on the 
Sunday, and was not current at noon (15 ghatts) 
on that day. Also, the sun had not then entered 
Vrishabha. And the nakshatra at sunrise being 
Afvint, No. 1, by all three systems, there was no 
Róhint, No. 4, at all on that day. 

If it should be thought that the given year is 
wrongly specified as expired, then we hare to 
consider the circumstances for Baka-Sarhvat 532 
current (531 expired) In this year the new- 
moon tithi of the aminta Vaisakha ended, 
again not on a Sunday, but on Friday, 9th May, 
A. D. 609, at about 15 gh. 19 p. On this day the 
sun was in Vrishabhs; having entered that 





3 The timos here aro for Bidimi all thro Lan 
lace being the Western Ohalukya And 
Kisarolal being tho modern Pattadakal, quia aloso 
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sign at about 81 gh. 7 p. on Saturday, 19th April. 
And by all three systems the Rohini nakshatra 
was ourrent aś sunrise, and up to about 38 
ghoite, But there was no eclipse of the sun, 
visible or invisible. The ps new-moon 
tithi, of the amdnta Ohaitra or the pérnimdnia 
Vartikha,’ ended at about 57 gh. 18 p. on Wed- 
nesday, 9th April. At this new-moon, again, 
there was a total eclipse of the sun, which, owing 
to the difference of longitude, is entered in the 
Tables for Thursday, 10th April; and which 
again was not visible in or anywhere near Indis, 
but only on the west coast of North America, in 
the Pacific Ocean, and in Australia. In addition, 
however, to the week-day not being correct, and 
to thia not being the given new-moon tiths of the 
record, the sun, as we have sean, did not enter 
Vrishabha till ten days later; and by all three 
systems the wakshatra at sunrise was Aérinf, No.1, 
so that Rêhini, No. 4, oould not ocour at all on 
that day. This eclipse again, therefore, is not 
admissible from any point of view. 

If it should be held that the Prá&krit word ba, 
‘two,’ is not acceptable as part of the date, but is 
a pure mistake, e. g. for tho visarga of the pre- 
ceding word asmdébhis, which otherwise was 
omitted, then we have to consider the circum- 
atancos for Baka-Sarhvat 531 current (590 expired). 
In this year the new-moon tithiofthe amá&nta 
Vaiz&khs ended, again not on a Sunday, but on 
Saturday, 80th April, A. D. 608, at about 16 gh. 
49 p. The sun was then in Vrishabha ; having 
entered that sign at about 15 gk. 46 p. on the 
preceding day, Friday, 19th April. By the equal. 
space system of tho nakshatras, Krittiké, No. 8, 

commenced at about 15 gh. 7 p.; and Rébint 
No. 4, id Gok commenes ill the mart day, 
Sunday; but by both the unequal-space systems 
there was the Rêhini na&kshatra on the 
Saturday, commencing by the Brahma-Siddhanta 
system at about 43 ghatts, and by the Garga 
system at about 46 gk. ?0 p. And on this day 
there was a total eclipse of the sun; though i$ 
was visible only in Australia and towards the 
South Pole, and not m or anywhere near India. 
As wo hayo seen, however, the week-day is not 
correct ; and therefore this eclipse also fails to 
give a completely satisfactory solution. Iri this 
year there was no solar eclipse, visible or in- 
visible, at the preceding new-moon, of the amdnia 
Ohaitra or the pirtimdaia Vaibdkha. And in 
A. D. 607 the only solar eclips in this period of 
the year was a partial eclipse, not visible anywhere 

7 tan 
krisha £ ne fourteenth fishy ended ah aboni, 8 gà. 
HU p- on bsna day ; and the fifteenth 
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north of the equator, on Wednesday, 31st May, 
at the new-moon of the amdata Jytahtha or the 
pérnimdnia Àshkdha. 

Thus, in no way can 4 completely satis- 
factory solution of this date be obtained. 
This result was not needed in order to establish 
the spurious nature of the grant, whioh is per- 
fectly clear (1) from the extreme inaccuracy of the 
language and orthography ; (2) from the standard 
of the palwography, which marks at least the 
ninth or tenth century A. D. as the period of ita 
composition ; and (8) from the fact that, &ocord. 
ing as we omit or retain the syllable ba as part 
of the date, it gives a day corresponding either to 
the 20th April, A.D. 608, or to the 28th April, 
A.D. 610, as falling in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of Vikramáditya L, whereas we know 
perfectly well from the unquestionably gennine 
records of this family that his father Polikééin 
11. only commenced to reign m A. D. 608, 609, 
or 610, and continued to reign at least up to 
A.D. 631-85. But the important point that 
attracts attention is the analogy between 
this spuriobs grant and the spurious Uméta, 
Bagumrt, and T1&ó grants of the Gurjara chief. 
tain Dadda II., dated Saka-Samvat 400, 415, and 
417. The Umêta date cannot be actually tested ; 
and the neture of the record has only to be 
decided in accordance with that of the other two. 
As we have seen (page 98 above), the possibility of 
obtaining uniform results for the Bagumrk and 
T&S dates resta entirely upon the use, by the 
person who calculated them for the forger of the 
grants, of the amdnia arrangement of the lunar 
fortnighte, not only for lus calculation, but also 
for the purpose of actual record in the civil 
reckoning for a period when it is not at all likely 
‘that this arrangement was used with tho years of 
tho Baka era, even in Gujarêt; suppowing that 
the eru itself was then used there, which I do 
not believe to be possible, In the case of the 
present grant, it is not easy to decide whether the 
caloulator-worked ont the eclipse of Saturday, 
20th April, A. D. 608, with a correct result, except 
for the week-day,’ and except for his improper 
use of the amdnia instead of the pürwimdata 
month in formulating his results for record in 
the charter according to the civil reckoning; 
or whether he worked out the eclipse of Monday, 
30th April, A. D. 610, again with a wrong week- 
day, and also with the mistake of a month either 
in the course of his work, or in formulating the 


Cesulis. And perhaps, under all the ciroum- 
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stances, the former hypothesis, resting upon the 
rejection of the syllable ba as pert of the date, 
may be considered the more aooeptable of the 
two. But, whatever opinion may be held on 
this point, the very specific expression used in 
formulating the details of the date, vis. “the 
new-moon day between the months Vaié&khs and 
Jy&ahtha," — an expression which cannot possi- 
bly be interpreted as meaning anything but the 
new-moon of an awmdafa month, m this case 
Vaibikha, — shows that the calouletor, working, 
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as is proved by the palsography of the grant, at 
a time when the amdata arrangement of the 
lunar fortnights had probably been adopted for 
all purposes in Southern India, not only used that 
arrangement for his work, as was proper enough, 
but was distinctly under the impression that it 
was valid for the civil reckoning in a period when, 
as wo-havealready found (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 
141, 142), the pirximdata arrangement was used 
with the Saka years, even in Southern India. 
J. F. Fiarr 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOMBAY SOCIAL CUBTOMS; PRHGNANOY. 

On ealipse days, whether the eclipse be of 
the sun or of the moon, & pregnant woman is 
strictly prohibited from cutting anything asun- 
der by means of & knife or any other cutting 
instrument, lest on her delivery she should have 
the child, then m har womb, injured. 


One of the funeral rites amonkst the Parsis is 
to carry a dog into the presence of the dead a 
certain number of times, from the time of death 
to the time the body is carried away. The dog’s 
eyes aro made to turn in the direction of the face 
of the dead. Does this custom bear any refer- 
ence to the 'dog-hound, the Kerberos of the 
Greeks ? 

Mandalay. H. R. B. 
In Kasmir. 

, With reference to Indian Notes and Queries, 
Vol. I, notes 938 and 917, most Musalmán 


tombs in the valley of Kasmir have oblong hol. 
lows on the top, whether the tombs of men or 
women or children. The friends of the deceased 
are accustomed to meet round the grave once a 
year when the roses are in bloom, and to pour 
water and about a ser of rose-leaves into theso 
hollows. .A few prayers are then offered and the 
company depart. 
Srinagar. J. Horrom Kiowrss. 
MADRAS BOOIAL CUSTOMS; PARTURITION, 
In Bouih India, before a woman is confined, the 
room, in-which her confinement is to take place, is 
smeared with cowdung, and m the room at the 
outer gate, to the height of four or Are feet from 
ihe floor, are fixed small wet cowdung cakes. 
These cakes are stuck to the wall and are then 
covered over with Margosa (Hindustàni afm, 
Banskrit nimba) leaves and cotton peeds. The 
cakes with those leaves and seeds are supposed to 
have a very great power in averting evil spirits 
from entering the room and doing mischief to the 
new-born baby or the lying-in woman. 

Madras. B. M. Narasi Saran 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MUT Mi EATI, THE rnr 


lated and 

late B.O.8., London. 

In issuing a judiciously abridged translation 
of this work, so widely celebrated and respected 
throughout the East, Mr. Whinfleld has added to 
the laurels already gained by his charming 
rendering of the quatrains of "Umr Khayyam. 

The Masnavi of Jalálu'ddtn Romi, which Mr. 
Whinfield rightly calls the Divina Commedia 
of Islim, is well deserving of a rendering into 
Hnglish, and we may congratulate ourselves on 
the task having fallen into such competent hands. 
We may further congratulate ourselves on the 
judiciousness that has reduced ita 26,000 couplets 
.to a readable siso, without detracting from the 


value of the abridgment as an exponent of 
astern philosophical thought 

The philosophy of Jal&lu'ddíin Rêmi was that 
the true basis of religion is love, and that all 
faith and piety not based on love are false. In 
illustrating at interminable length his doctrine 
that the visible universe is but what medical 
science would call the “symptom” of the 
spiritual reality within, the great poet took as 
his bases the Qurdn, the Hadíses, and the writings 
of the theologians and of the Bafts. By his “ Love” 
(Ishq) the poet, as Mr. Whiafleld insists at some 
length, meant the “ Love,” the “ Charity” of the 
New Testament, and his “ Knowledge” (Gadsis) is 
the result of this Love. ‘ The more a man loves, 
the deeper he penetrates the purposes of God.” 
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The *'Knower" (Gnostic, 'Arif) therefore is he 
who possesses this Love, and whose “faith” is 
based on lore alone. No writer, in fact, deals more 
severely with that faith which consists of orthodox 
dogmas (jaw af) and is based on orthodox customs 
(taqlid). . For mere ritual he expresses no respect. 
Taking the above as a very brief expression 
of the cardinal points of the Safi faith, as 
expounded by one of their greatest representa- 
tives, it will be sufficient here to note one 
or two points of the practices he inoulcated and 
of the doctrines he taught, to show what x 
remarkable thinker and teacher we have before 
us in this book. The Sifis aimed at perfection 
by self-annihilatíon ( fand) and Jal&lu'ddtn E&mt 
countenanced eostasy (AAT) as an attendant of 
fand, though he was aware of its liability to abuse. 
He belieyed in sainta as the specjal favourites of 
heaven, gifted with miraculous powers, which 
were not, however, of much consequence; and he 
also taught the doctrine of unrecognised saints, 
ot those who were endowed with spontaneous good- 
ness :—" against such as these there is no law." 
The poet also always, as emphatically as he 
could, taught the ‘ paramount obligation of oom- 
passion, humility, toleration, patience, and the 
peaceful temper" : the mystical meaning of the text 
of the Qurdn; the final restitution of those who 
throw themselves on the meroy of God at the Day 
of Judgment; and the doctrine that woman is “not 
a mere plaything of man but a ray of the Deity.” 
We may justly quote, from Mr. Whinfleld's 
book, his dying instructions (ob. A.D. 1278) 
to his followers as a means of judging what 
manner of man this remarkable philosopher was: 
** My testament is this, that ye be pious towards 
God in private and in public ; — that ye eat little, 


sleep Little, speak little ; — that ye depart from 


wickedness and sin ; — that ye continues instant m 
fasting and steadfast in vigilance ; — that ye flee 
from carnal lusts with all your might ; — that ye 
endure patiently the contumely of all men; —. 
thak ye shun the company of the base and foolish, 
and consort with the noble-hearted and the 
pious. Verily the best man is he who doth good 
to men, and the best speech is that which is short 
and guidekh men aright. Praise be to the God, 
who is the Unity 1” 


— 


Ina: A DmescxrPTIYR Pom, by H. B. W. Gauwroaz, 
Assistant Archmologist to the Government of Indis. 
London; Trdbner & Co. 1886. 


might advantageously get some competent friend 
> 

1 Pubblisazioni dela Booleté Asishiica Italiana, Volume 
IL. 3rejarerys Kar lywuAargs Quattro Recensioni della 





to revise his spelling of Sanskrit and other Indian 
words and names. Note l, page 9, in addition 
to giving Puranas and Bhagavat instead of 
Puranas and Bhagavata, contains no leas than six 
mistakes in the well-known names which (&ocord- 
ing to the system aimed at) would properly have 
been written Jambudwipa, Kuru, and Siddhapuri. 
And a still more remarkable peculiarity is 
Mr. Garrick’s use, all through the book, of the 
long wv in Buddha and Biddhism, though the 
merest tyro should know that this is a mistake. 

Some of the footnotes are very wonderful from 
other points of view. In note 1, page 58, Mr. 
Garrick tells us that“ Meri is the Olympus of 
the Hindüs: hence the generico form of mer for 
a mountain or mountainous district, and hence 
also the affix of mer to such place-names as Ajmar, 
&o., in India.” | || And in the note on the nert 
page he arrives at B.O. 1424 as the date of the 
Bhérata War; an error of 1024 years, since tho 
real date is B.O. 2448, as established by the well. 
known complete version, — quoted by Varkha- 
mihira and Kalhana, — of the first of the date 
mentioned by him. These are only typical 
instances out of a large number of mistakes 
which ought not to occur in even the lighter 
writings of one who tells us, on’ the title-page of. 
the present book, that he is an Assistant Archso- 
logist to the Government of India. 

As to the “poetry,” the kindest thing’ we can 
say of it is that it is on ẹ per with the arohsolo- 
gical knowledge and scholarship displayed 
throughout, as just noted. We oan only 
that it will afford as much pleasure, as it will no 
doubt afford amusement, to that master of verse, 
the Earl of Lytton, to whom we observe it has 
been dedicated “ by kind permission.” 

Fous Horriows or XTE@ANITHS KAI IXNHAATHY, 
the Greck version of aios y ^h (QUE, ty 

Yrrronto PuxTONI.  Publioskipns of the Italian 


Asistio Society, Vol. IL Rome, Florence and Turin; 
Hermann Loeseher, 1889. 


The Fables of Bidpai, equally well known 
by their other title of Kalilah and Dimnah, in 
their Arabic and Syriac forms hare long attracted 
the attention of Orienialists; and the distin. 
guished Italian scholar who has now presented 
us with four distinct editions of Stephanites 
and Ichnelates, as the title of the Greek version 
runs, has earned the gratitude of all students of 
this class of Folkfore and conferred a lasting 
benefit on the newly formed Italian Asmiatio 
Boaiety. 

Versione Grecs del plong ApS GUS pubteate da 
Vittorio Pun&oni, Roma-Firense-Torinc, Libreria di ir- 
maano Loesober, 1869. 
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AN ANCIENT TERRA-COTTA SEAL FROM BULANDSHAHR. 


BY F. 8. GROWSB, M.A., O.L.B., B.0.8.; FATEHGARH. 


pe curious terra-ootta seal, of which a full-size print is here given from a wax impression, 

was found about eight years ago at Bulandshahr, the capital of the District of that name, 
in the North-West Provinces. The site was a piece of high broken ground immedia tely to the 
west of the modern town. This was popularly known as the ‘Métt Ohauk’ or ‘Métt Basar’ 
meaning, of course, not that it had ever been a ‘ pearl-market,’ in the literal senge of the anda, 
but that it was once the principal bisir of the plaoe ; in the same way as the beautiful mosque 
in the Agra Fort is called the ‘Métt Masjid.” The spot is now occupied by the new Town-Hall 
and Municipal Garden, the latter — in order to preserve the old tradition — being styled the 
‘Môtt Bagh.’ - 

The soal was turned up accidentally in levelling the ground, and was only a few inches 
below the surface, Though probably some fourteen hundred years old, the lettering is per- 
fectly fresh and clear, and the rudely moulded ring that forms the baok of the seal, still shows 
the texture of the workman’s fingers who had handled the moist clay. It was inside a closed 
earthen jar, which accounts for its excellent preservation. It is oval in shape, with a dotted 
rim, and is divided into two equal compartments by s pair of parallel lines across the pentra. -` 
In the upper portion are two devices, one of which is & conch-shell; the other, which is raised 
on a little stand, looks like g wing. Mr. Fleet was inclined to take it for š nautilus; but it 
seoms dificult to understand how such an emblem could be used so far inland. I myself had 
at first thought that i$ might be intended to represent i 
the chalwd or Bråhmaņi duck, so frequently introduced 
in old Hindu painting and sculpture. In the lower 
compartment is the owner’s name, in characters of 
about the bth oentury A.D. Though the letters are so 
clear, they are somewhat abnormally shaped, and there 
hes been considerable difference of opinion as to how 
they should be read. My first proposal was ‘ Sattils,' 
which Gen. Cunningham corrected to ‘ Mattila,’ and 
this has been finally endorsed by Mr. Fleet, who 
thinks the person in question may poasibly be -identi- 
fled with the king Matila, of the Allahibid pillar 
inscription, where the omission of the second £ may have 
been a mistake, Dr. Hoernle had suggested ‘ Hattiya;’ 
and Mr. Pinoott, ‘Hattipa.’ 

In spite of its mbdern Muhammadan designation, 
which is more correctly restricted to the Fort, the town 
of Bulandshahr, which stands on an eminence overlook- 
ing the river Kálind!, is of prehistorio antiquity. It 
was originally called Baran (the Sanskrit varaga), and the name still survives as the title of the 
Pargagí. Bactrian and Gupta gold coins have frequently been found, which attest its existence 
as a place of some wealth in those early days; and at the time of the invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Ghasni in 1017 A.D., Har-datt, the Råja of Baran, though nominally a fendatory 
of Kenauj, was yirtually the independent sovereign of all the country now included in the 
districts of Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Mérath and Dehli, with parts of Murêdibid, Mathur, and 
Pia. He was a Dôr Rajput, and, aocording to a copper-plate grant of one of his successors dated 
in the year 1076 A.D., ho was the seventh of his line who had ruled at Baran, The Dórs,—now 
almost extinct,—olaim to be a branch of the great Pramár olan. 
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TABLES FOR THE APPROXIMATE OONVERSION OF HINDU DATES. 
BY Da. ROBERT BOHBAM ; VIENNA. 

Professor Kielhorn's kind remark upon my Hilf&afelw für Chronologie, in his valuable 
paper on the epoch of the Néwir era, ante, Vol. XVIL p. 247, and the wish he expreeses that 
these Tables may become more widely known, induce me to place before the English reader 
those of my Tables which treat of the Hindu luni-solar year, hoping that they may prove 
useful for an approximate, but rapid, conversion. The resolution of years and months in days, 
which in most cases facilitates the conversion of dates given in different eras, is especially fit 
for the Hindu year, m which the counting up of the ahargaga, or number of days, is a constant 
practice. The reader must, however, be cantioned that Tables like the following cannot, for 
the Indian dates, be expected to give always absolutely true resulta. Thore must remain some 
unoertainty, which, it is true, will not generally exceed one day, but which in exceptional cases 
may even amount to two days, This must always be borne in mind; as well as the ciroumstance 
that the place of an intercalated month also may sometimes be found to be different by the 
different rules. A calendar like the Indian one cannot be brought with absolute accuracy into 
s simple Table; and I consider it not a little dangerous to give dates as absolutely certain ones, 
which by means of 8 general Table cannot really be fixed with accuracy. 


Fables 1 and 3 serve for converting dates of our own calendar (old or new style) into 
days of the Julian period, and estos serad. Table 1 gives the number of days elapsed since 
the beginning of the Julian period to the beginning of each century; whilst Table 8 gives 
the number of days elapsed from the beginning of the century to the beginning of each month 
of every year within the century. And to obtain the day of the Julian period corresponding to 
& given date, we simply add up three quantities, vis. (1) the number of days corresponding to 
the given century ; rn CHUA A naga E D D enna aan, and (8) 
the given date of the month. 


As regards Table 2 is will be obeerrod that it is arranged after tho manner of logithmis 
tables, the first number of the first column being common to all columns; e.g., for the 22nd 
year January, we have the number of days 8088 ; for the same year, September: the number 
af days is 8279. There are always to be taken the preceding numbers, so long as the’ figures 
in the column of the months are not printed in italics, in which case the followiwg number 
should be taken. Bo, e.g, the number of days for the year 65, February, is 28778, while for 
the same year, November, it will be 24046. Supposing it now to be proposed to find the day 
corresponding to the 20th October, A.D, 879, we shall have the following caloulation : — 


Table 1, century 800, old style ...............2018 257 
Table 2, year 79, October .................... 29 198 
Date of month ......... 20 


Sum 2042 405; 
ie. the 20th October, A.D. 879, corresponds to the day 2042 405 of the Julian period. 
Bimilarly, for the 10th February, A.D. 1889, we find :— ` 





Table 1, century 1800, new style............ 2378 495 
Table 8, year 89, February .................. 88 589 
Date of month ................... 10 

Sum 2411 044; 


i.e, the 10th February, A.D. 1889, corrésponds to the day 2411 044 of the Julian perisi. 


The date of the month, which i» always a number not exceeding 81, may with some 
advantage be added immediately to the number taken from Table 2, so that the two above 
examples would stand as follows :— 
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Table 2, year 79, Ootober, + 90............ 29 148 


and Table 1, century 1800, new style ...... 2878 495 
Table 2, year 89, February, + 10........... 32 549 


Sum 2411 044. 


Two other remarks are necessary. When caloulating for one of the years 1700, 1800, 
1800; 2100, 2200, 2800 ; 2500, etc., new style, one should in Table 2 use the line 00$ g. K.t, 
(and wet the line 00). Aocordingly, for the 3rd February, A.D. 1800, we find : — 





Table 1, oentury 1800, now style ................ .....9378 495 
Table 2, year 00$g. K.t, February, + 8 ......... 85 
Bum 2378 580. 


When calculating for a year B.O., we should bear in mind that yeers are given here as 
counted by ths astronomers, who count the year commonly called 1 B.O. as 0, the year 2 B.O, as 
— 1, the year 8 R.O. as — 2, and so on. The number expressing years B.O. must therefore be 
diminished by 1, to get the negative number of years counted in the astronomical manner. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, whilst the number of the centuries B.O. in Table 1 
are negative, the number of years in Table 2 are always positive; and that therefore, in case 
we had to caloulate e.g. for — 818, we would have to take — 900 from Table 1, and 87 from 
Table 2, because — 900 + 87 = — 818; in other words, we must always take from Table 1 
the preceding century, exactly as in the case of years A.D. we take the (completed) preceding 
century. If then we should have to find the day corresponding to the 18th February, B.C. 
8102, we should have (since B.O. 3102 — — 8101 = — 8200 + 99): — 


Table 1, century — 8900 .................. 552 257 
Table 2, year 99, February + 18 .................. 86 209 
Sum 6588 466; 


t.e. the 18th February, B.O. 8102, corresponds to the day 588 466 of the Julian period. 

If, on the contrary, the day of the Julian period be given, and we have to find the oorres- 
ponding day of our calendar, we must first subetraot from the given number of days the next 
lower number in Table 1 to find the century. From the remainder we must subetraot the 
next lower number in Table 2; the place which this number occupies in Table 2 givea the 
year and the month, and the remainder gives the day of the month. For instance, having to 
find the date corresponding to the day 2042 405 of the Julian period, we have — 


given number of days ............... 2042 405 
— next lower number in Table 1 old style ............. .. 2018 257 = century 800, old style ; 


Remainder 29 148 
— next lower number in T.2. 29 128 = year 79, October; 
. Remainder 20 ; 

€.e. the day 2042 405 of the Julian period corresponds to the 20th October, A.D. 879, old style. 

Here, again, the subsiraotion of the number in Table 9 can be easily made, without writing 
it down, Thus, for converting the day 2411 044 into a date of new style, we simply have the 
following calculation : — 

given number of days............ 2411 044 
— next lower number in Table 1, new style...,..2378 495 = century 1800, new style; 
Remainder 32 549 = year 89, February; remainder 10, 

ie. the day 2411 044 of the Julian period corresponds to the 10th February, A.D 1889, 
new style. 
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TABLE 1 


Tables for the Julian and Gregorian Calendar. 


Years B.O. counted Years A.D. Years À.D. 
astronomioally. Old Btyle. New Style. 


1757 589 
1794 107 
1880 633 
1867 157 


1808 682 
1940 307 
1970 733 
2018 257 
2049 782 


2086 807 
2189 832 
2159 857 
9195 88? 
9282 407 


2208 982 
2808 457 
2341 982 
2878 507 
2415 032 












2415 019 


2451 B44 
2488 068 
9524 592 
2561 116 
2597 041 


2684 165 
2670 689 
9707 213 
9743 788 









1173 182 2451 557 AS 

1209 707 9488 089 - - 

1248 282 2594 607 When oalculating for'one 

1989 757 2561 132 of the secular years 
put in brackets, use the 

1819 282 2597 657 line 00jg K tof Table 2 

1355 807 9634 182 (not the line 00). 


1892 832 2670 707 
1428 857 2707 282 
1465 889 2743 757 
1501 907 2780 282 


1588 432 
1574 957 
1811 489 
1648 007 
1084 682 
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; TABLE 2. 
Tables for the JuHdan and Gregorian Calendar. 


03100801091/1911152/182 204,329 353983 475508538 5871597 


07H98 456148615 1715 4 8408871901993.962 
762/7001821/851,8829912' 911 974004035 065 | 52 M 8 06 37867 8 
197 1551186816947F277|308 899369 100 430 5319. 350 890.118 '5401571|60263216831698 

2158388 139643] 97470517957681 106 | 6 765783 8143448 936967,9970f#8 058 


3589 170 778 pos 0 100 311161155120 089140 148[179/209240.27 3018388623 
Bala s 06526 | 58 544485 514545570600 636 0671693,728/760.789 
3476 3178 880488 1196 8208511879 0109401971 001| 03:063, 093 12, 
166. 06184 Blal 185/918 2442927513051386 866) 807,428 reU 
31581 59%2 á 5501581609 6401670170117311 76217038 t 


916 946 975 006046106 


WEEE 


£ 


cO 
2 


TE 


080635 
14617 
8801832862898 923 


9/166]197,237 Pies 


58,999,019 


89 
iQ Q 
22029998 82318 





Iso1ls39]s62] 73) 
88668971927 | 79 





LUE 572 
771908 938 
|918]939 979 010040 i 213 8491273 
84 
8 





53; 93 $16 J 376 677, 6071638 


200 033 


19/6807 10,7 
51 B.369 390 


983 01H043075 1 


9 
9 
08 13619 
1047 9 
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Those examples will suffice to show how dates of our own calendar are converted into days 
of the Julian period and vice versd, by Tables 1 and 2. By the construction of similar tables for 
the Hindu calendar, we shall now be able, when a Hindu date is given, to convert it first into 
days of the Julian period and afterwards into a date of our own calendar; or, when a date of 
our own calendar is given, to oonveri it first into days of the Julian period, and afterwards into 
the corresponding Hindu date. 

The Tables 8 and 4 for converting Hindu luni-solar dates into days of the Julian 
period, and vice versi, are arranged in exactly the same manner as the Tables 1 and 2; the 
only difference being this, that in Table 8, which takes here the place of Table 1, the argument 
does not proceed by complete centuries, but in æ rather irregular manner, by periods of 
19 or 122 years, To calculate the day of the Julian period corresponding to a given date, we 
first take out from Table 8 (using either the column espired or the column owrrent, as the 
caso may be) the number corresponding to the year next lower than the year of the date. 
We then add from Table 4, the number for the month of the date, in the line corresponding to 
‘the difference between the year of the date and the year taken out of Table 8; and to the sum 
we add the given date of the month. Thus, to ascertain which day of the Julian period was 
Karttike fukla 1 of the Vikrama year 987, current, we have — 

given year 987 

— next lower year in Table 3, Vikrama current 845 = 2008 562 
Remainder 92 

Table 4, year 92, month Kårttika, + date 1 = 88 848 


Bum 2049 405; 


i.e. Kürkiika fukla 1 of the Vikrama year 997, current, corresponds to the day 2042 405 of the 
Julian period. And as this day has been already found (Bee above) to correspond to the 20th 
Ootober, A.D. 879, this is the European date which corresponds to the given Hindu date, 


"The Table 4 is arranged for the aménis scheme, by which the dark half of a month 
follows upon the bright half of the same month. Here the nth day of the éu¿la-paksha or bright 
half is, of course, the nth day of the month, while the nth day of the krishaa-pabsha or dark 
half is to be sought as the (15 + n)th day of the same month. With the ptirmiménta schemo, 
by which the dark half of month follows upon the bright half of the preceding month, the 
nth day of the fukla-pakska will likewise bo the nth day of the month ; but the nth day of the 
krishne-paksha must be sought m Table 4 as the (15 + n)th day of the preceding month. 
But in applying this rule, we must always keep strictly to the year of the date, and must on 
no account caloulate for the preceding year, Thus, caloulating for Chaitra krishna 9 of the 
northern Vikrama year 837, current, we have to look in the tables for Philguna (15 + 9 =)24 
of Vikrama 887, current (xot of 886 current). The reason of this is that, even with the 
pürmimánia scheme of the lunar fortnights, the year always begins with the bright half of the 
month; and consequently Ohaitra krishna 9 belongs to the end of the given year. 

14 will be seen that in every second or third line of Table 4, two numbers are given for 
one and the same month; eg. for the month Jyaishtha of the year 00. This shows thet the 
month to which the numbers refer, is an intercelary month; and in such & case the 
ue eto Seip eee MUN eee ae eui ead He qt 
the name. 


A few examples, suggested by Professor Kielhorn or taken from his papers on the Obédi 
and Néwtr eras (ihe results of which have been adopted in the construction of Table 8) will 
show the practical working of Tables 8 and 4, in conjunction with Tables 1 and 9 :— 

1. Which day‘of the Christian era corresponds to Vikrama 1397, current, Mágha sudi 4 
(Arckaol. Survey of India, Vol, XXL, Plate xxix.) P 
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Given year : Vikrama 1897, current. 


— Tablo 8, Vikrama current, 1971 .............. 2200 688 
Table 4 26, Migha + 4 ............... 9 807 


Sum 2910 495 
— Table 1, old style, next lower number 2195 882 = oentury 1890, O. 8, 
Remainder 14 618 
— Table 2, next lower number 14 610 = year 40, January 
Final remainder 8. 
Answer : 8 January, A.D. 1340. 
2, Which day corresponds to Vikrama 1275, expired, Marga sudi 5 (Archaol, Survey of W. 
India, No. X. p. 111) P 
Given year : Vikrama 1275, expired. 
— Table 8, Vikrama expired, 1229......... 2149 187 
Table 4, 46, Marga + 5 e... 17 078 
Sum 2106 260 
— Table 1, old style ......... 2159 857 = century 1200, O. 8. 
Remainder 6903, by Table 2 = year 18, November 24. 
Answer 1 24 November, A.D. 1218. 
8. Which day corresponds to southern Vikrama 1224, expired, Ashidha sudi 2 (Archaol. 
Survey of India, Vol. XXI. Plate xxiii. G.) P 
Southern Vikrams 1224, expired. 
— Table 8, column for Ashighs, 1106 2104 625 
Table 4, 118, Ashigha + 2 ........... . 43 205 
Sum 2147 830 
— Table 1, old style, 2192 882 — century 1100, O. 8, 
Remainder 24 998 by Table 2 = year 68, June 9. 
Answer : 9 June, A.D. 1168. 
4. Which day corresponds to Néwhr 923, expired, Mirgafirshs vadi 10 (ante, Vol. XVII. 
p. 248) P Since the Nêwir year hes the amdnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights, Margastrsha 
vadi 10 = Mirgeitreha 10 + 15 = 25; and we accordingly have :— 
Néwhr 923, expired. 
— Table 8, column for Margastrsha 819......2341 818 
Table 4, 104, Marga + 25............... 88 266 
: Sum 2379 579 
— Table 1, new- styla 2378 495=-century 1800, N. 8. 
Remainder 1 084 by Table 2zzyeer 2, December 19. 
Answer : 19 December, A.D. 1802, new style. 
5. Which day corresponds to Ohédi 798, courrent, Philguna vadi 9 (ante, Vol XVIL 
p. 215)? Since the Chédi year has the pürmimánia arrangement of the lunar fortnighta, 
Philguns vadi 9 = Migha 9+15 = 24; and we accordingly have — 
Chédi 798, current. 
— Table 8, Column for Migha 680.................... 2060 064 
Table 4, 118, Mágha + 24... 41 602 
Bum  ...... 2101 666 
— Table 1, old style ......... 2086 807 = Century 1000, O. 8. 
Remainder 15 859 by Table 2. = year 42, Jen. 18. 
Answer: 18 January, A.D. 1042. 
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TABLH 3, 
Tables for the Hindu Luni-Solar Year. 
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38 
24 
95 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
35 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
bh 
65 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 


TABLH 4. 


Tables for tho Hindu Luni-Solar Year. 


4811781207 1287 | 288 | 296 | 825 |355 
582| 581 | 591 | 620 | 650 | 679 | 709 


569 | 599 : 6281658 | 6871 7171746 
928 959 **11042 |071 |101 |130 
8 8071887 492514561484 


2201749] 779 | 808 |888 
10811838 | 1891 192] 221 
458 | 488 | 517 |547|576 
8191848 [878 
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6. Was Ashidha an intercelary month in Ohêdi 958, current (amie Vol. XVII. p. 219) P 
Deducting by Table 8, Ch&di, column for Ásh&dha, ourrent, the next lower year 928 from the 
given year 958, we have a remainder of 35; and turning with 85 to Table 4, we find that in 
that year Ashidhs was intercalary. 

7. As a last example, we will ask, to whioh date of whieh northern Vikrama year 
current, corresponds the 2nd April, A.D. 1036? 


Table 1, century 1000, old style ....... « 2086 807 
Table 2, year 86, April, + 2, ............ 18 242 
Sum 2099 549 


— Table 8............................ 2060 064 = northern V. 966, current, 
Remainder... 89 485, by Table 4 = year 108, Vaifíkha 3. 


Bum, north. Vikrama 1094, current, Vaisåkha 3, 


Aooordingly the 2nd April A.D. 1086, oorresponds to the 3rd of the bright half of 
Vaiídkha of the northern Vikr&ma 1094, ourrent (ante, Vol. X V1L p. 252, No. 24), 

For the Hindu solar year it is generally more convenient to use Tables which give directly 
the beginning of the different months, aocording to the European calendar, without necessi- 
tating the conversion into days. But as it may be sometimes useful to have ready at hand, also 
for this year, Tables like those for the luni-solar year, our Tables 5 and 6 may not be 
altogether superfluous. The arrangement of these Tables is exactly like that of the 
rest, and requires no further explanation They will be found convenient when we seek the 
solar date corresponding to a luni-solar date, e. g. the solar date of the beginning of the luni- 
solar month ; and they will also be useful for the computation of Samkrkntis. As the new-moon 
days correspond to the Oth days of the luni-solar months, so the Beinkrántis correspond to the 
Oth days of the solar months; and we haye— 





Oth Vaiéikha =Mésha-sarhkrinti op Oth Kárttika —Tulh-samkrênti & 

Oth Jyaishtha =Vyisha ,, s | Oth Mirgakira— Vrisohika ,, m 

Oth ÀÁshágha ^ —Mithuns ,, II Oth Pausha =Dhannh ,, t 
Kar » Makara P 

` Oth 8Brñvaga = Í Dekan, | * is Te aac r }s 

Oth Bhadrapada=Simha ,, o 9th Phålguna=Kombha ,, e 

Oth Aévina -—Kanyà ,, " Oth Chaitrs —Mina » x 


Two examples may show the application of Tables 5 and 6 :— 
1. Which day of the solar Ohaitra corresponds to the beginning of the luni-solar northern 
Vikrama year 1881 expired ? 
Northern Vikrama 1881, expired ; 





— next lower year in Table 8....1877.............. 2886 875 
Table 4, 4 Ohaitra + l............... 1 477 
Bum 2887 852 


— next lower number in' Table 5 ..:........ ......2961 429 


\ 


Remainder... 25 928; by Table 6 corresponds to the 20th 
Chaitra. 


Accordingly Chaitra sudi l of the luni-solar northern Vikrams year 1881, expired, corresponds 
to the 20th solar Chaitre (Warren, Kála-Sahkalita, p. 315). 
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TABLES 5 and 6. 
Tables for the Hindu Solar Year. 


Table 5. 
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9. Was there a Samkrinii on the 18th of the bright half of Margaéirshs of Vikrams 
1187, current (above, p. 57) P 
Vikrams 1187, current, 


— next lower year in Table 8, 1108 ............ En 2104 625 

Table 4 79, Márga + 13, 29 199 

Sum 2183 754 

— next lower number in Table 6 ........................ 2191 454 
Remainder  ...... 12 800; by Table 6 qo. to 


the Oth of Pausha or the Dhsnnb-saikránti, 
And accordingly there was a Beikránbi on Márgastrsha sudi 18 of Vikrama 1187, current. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the Tables may be used for finding the weekday ina | 
very simple manner. Por, dividing the day of the Julian period by 7, the remainder 0 always 
indicates a Monday; 1, a Tuesday; 2, a Wednesday; 8, a Thursday; 4, a Friday; 5, a 
Saturday; and 6, a Sunday. Hg, as 2198 754 divided by 7 leaves remainder 0, the 
Sarakrinti spoken of in the last example took place.on, and Margaéfraha sudi 13 of the example 
was, a Monday. ` 


THE INSCERIPTION8 OF PIYADASI. 
BY H. SHNART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.0.8. and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 


SEVENTH AND ZEIGHTH EDIOTS. 


(Formerly s seventh and an eighth edict were distinguished, the latter being engraved 
circularly round the base of the column. Really, as Dr. Bühler has pointed out, these two form 
only one, and it is convenient to reunite them in a continuous text. A separate enumersiion, 
1, 2, &o., is however retained for the Hnes which go round the pillar.) 

Prinsep, pp. 597 ff.; pp. 602 ff. — Lemen (p. 270, n. 1; p. 275, n. 8) and Burnouf 
(p. 749 ff.) have only commented upon or given new translations of short fragmenta. 


TEXT. 


11 Dévanachpiy§ Piyadasi làjà hévab aha [.] yd atikumtar 

12 amtaluh lijinê husu? bévath ichhisu kathah janë 

18 dhathmavadhiyA vadhêyê nô chu jané anulupáyá EHE 

14 vadhithi [ .] êtah" dévinathpiyé Piyadaşi 14j& hévach Abi [.] êsa mê 

15 huthA atikezhtath coha’? amhialah hêvamh  ichhisu lsjiné kathah janë 

16 anulupiy& dhathmavadhiyé vadháy&ti nô cha janÓ anulu 

17 dhahmsavadjhiy& vajhithá [.] sê kina sut jan anupstipajéyA 

18 kina. su jand anulup&y& dhammavadhiyá vadhêyiti kina su kêni 

19 abhyurnkmayBhai' dhammavadhiy&ti [ .] étah dév&oshpiyó Piyadasi låjâ hévasb 

20 ahi [.] êe mê hntha dhemmasivandni* sivapaydmi dhathmfnusathini 

21: &nusiskmi ar jan sutu anupattpejisati sbhyumnamisati 

1 (9 dhaimavadhiyà cha bidharh  vajhisati [.] tiy mê athdy# dhathmasAvanini 
'sivipidni dhathminusathini vividh&ni &napitáni [.] yathatiyipa’ pi bahuné 
janasi dyath Ót peliydvadisathti pi  parithalisahti pi [.] lajêkh pi 
bahukéeu pinasatasahesten Ayat tS pi mê Anapitd hévath cha hêvah cha 
paliyóvadátha i 


(a) Hare commences the so-called rhith Edici, 
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2 januh  dhammayutam” [.] dórkngmpiyá Piyadasi hêvah Ahk [.]  Óteméva mê 
anuvékhaminé’ dhammsasthambháni  kafidni dhammamahimatd kati dharma 
... kað [J dévinampiyó Piyadasi l&jà hêyam Abt [.] magêsu pi mê 
nigdhini Iópápit&ni  ohhiyêpagini!?”  hóearti pasumunisknam “ambivadiki 
lopipità ajhakÓsipini pi mê udupánini < 

8 khánipápitáni nisi — dhayá" che kálàpità  &pinini mê  bahukáni tata tata 
kêlipitêini pestibhóg&yó pasumunisinam |.]  s& — êsa  patfbhógé nima“ [.] 
vividhàyl hi sukháyantyà pulim&hi pi l&jhi mamayi cha sukhayité lôkê 
imam ohn dhathm&nopaftpatf anupeilpejartu tå êtadathi má 

4 es kaj [.] dévinampiy&. Piyadasi hêvah thi [J]  dhaimamahkméátà pi mê 
ta!  bahuvidhásu athésn  &nugahikésu  viydpejà sô pavajftinam chêva 
gihithinam cha sava... dêsu pi cha viyápetà sê“ [.] samghathasi pi 
mé. kaj'* imó viydpabd héhemti ti [.]  h&méva  bá&bhanósu Ajivikéso 
pi mà ka ' 

8 imó viyåpetå héhemti ti[.] mnighamthósu pi má katt im  viyipetà  hóhamtü 
[.] n&ni&pásamdéeu pi mê kaji imá viyApatd héhamti ti[.] n&nápisan- 
dêsu pi mê ksjà im& wviyêpati  hÓharü ti [.] petivisițhah patfvisithah 
then têm td tô mahêmkti!” dhammamahimit& chu mó &t4sn chêra 
viykpeià savåmu cha  aunÉeu pisemdêsu [.] dêvinampiyê Piyadasi IMA 
hêvam Ahh [.] * 

6 & cha nm cha bahnkå mukhi” dánavisegasi — viykpaà sf mama  chéva. 
divinam cha [.] savasi cha mê ôlôdhanasi të behuvidhéna &.léng'* tani 
tini tufháyatanini petit... [.] hide chéva disisn cha dAlakdnamh’® pi che 
mS kað  amnáne cha — dóvikurdl&nai imë — dánavisagésu ^ viydpath 
héhamti ti 

7 dhathmipaddnathty8 dhammknupaetipatiyó [.] ea hi  dharmápedinó dharma- 
paitpati cha yi iyah"? daya dknó sachê sÓchgvÓ madavd sàdhavé cha 
lôkasa hêvah  vadhissti ti[.] dévinampiy8.... Ija bêvah aha [.] 
yini hi Kini chi mamiy  sidhavini katki tah 1éké anfpaftpathnd 
tah che anuvidhiyashti téna vaghità cha 

8 vajhisehti cha .mitépitisn susustyé gulusu susushyi vayémahalakinath anupati- 
patiya bibhanasamanásn  kapanavalikésu Lvadüsabhstakésu sampejpetiyà" [ . ] 
dévanarbpiy...dasi lji  hóvai Ab’ [.] munisinah chu™ y& iyah 
dhaúmavađhi vadhità duvêhi yéva #kkilêhi dhathmaniyaména cha nijhatiyé 
che [. ] i I 

9 tate chu lahu sê dhammaniyamá nijhatiya va bhuyê [.] dhathmaniyamé chu 
khó tea yë mô iyah kai imkni cha imkni jitini avadhiyini | aináni 
pi chu behu., dhaimaniyamáni? yåni má katini [.]  nijhatiyà va 
chu: bbuyó muni&nuir dhammavaqhi vadhità avihimsdyé —bhutánanm 

10 anílabbhiyà pintnam [.] 04 êtiyê athâyð iyu. kató putépapÜtikÓ chathdame- 
suliyiké hôu ti tath& chs 'anupeifpejertu ti [.] hévah hi anupatt 
pejutam hidetapelaté &ladhi* - héti [. ] salavisetivasübhisitóna" më iyah 
dhazhmalibi likh&pápità ti [.] tam dévAnathpiyé Ahh [.] iyam 

11 dhathmalibi ,ata”” athi silithambbini vi silåphalskåni và tata keleviyi due 

MOTHA. 


. 1. The correct form would be Austew. We have already met tho two spellings keksask (Kh. 
viii. L 22) and akaskew (G. viii L 2), and we shall subsequently come across: kusek (B. L 2.) 
and kusu (B. L Z). This word is the form which corresponds to the abk@hsw or abhwhew of 


(b) The m here has both ihe signa for the towel e and for the vowel «. 
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Buddhist Sanskrit. With regard to third persons in thá, like eadhith4, and in the next 
sentence Authd, of. Mahdvastu, I. p.878. It is plain that we must supply an tit after vadhtyd, 
as we Beo is done when the sentence is repeated lower down, the phrase expressing the intention 
of these ancient kings. Anuldpa, ‘conformable,’ appears to refer to the wishes of the kings. 

2. I strongly doubt if £ should be taken as a pronoun, either here or when the sentence 
is repeated in line 19. A stereotyped formula, such as we have here, would scarcely be modi- 
fled, and least of all by an addition of so little meaning. In dealing with Girnkr (viii. 
L 8) and KhAlsi (viii. 1. 28), I have mentioned examples of Sa representing atra (PAi éttha) ; 
I believe that we have here another case of the same use (bimi, as we have at Kh. éié, and 
as we have had savatast &o.), and that in both the sentences the word would be exactly repre- 
sented by our ‘now.’ 

8. The repetition here gives singularly embarrassed and clumsy turn to the whole idee 
of the passage. The two formulas dévdnanpiyf .... dha are, so to say, on different levels. 
The first simply introduces the observations made by the king ; the second, the practical solutions 
and the decisions to whioh he comes regarding them; for this is the drift of ésa mS huthá, ‘I 
have taken this resolution,’ as ite repetition in line 20 shows. The cha which appears in this 
connection, corresponds to the one which follows in nd che jané. 

4, Itis kinasew which we should understand here; for the exact form of this instrumental 
is kind, see Hémachandra, ITI. 69. It is the PAli L£massu, in Sanskrit kéna smi, The phrase is 
shortly afterwards completed by the addition of kdai, which particle I have already explained 
in dealing with a former edict. 

b. The aotive form abAyenacmatt is, as we seo from line 21, used here in the sense of ‘ to 
rise up,’ which in Pali (Lotus, p. 456) is applied to wmnamats, and which we should only expect 
to find in the passive. Abhyuandmayati therefore signifies ‘to cause to go forward.’ We have 
several times had occasion to refer to the potential in fÀash, for yak. 

6. With regard to sévana, of. 1. lof the circular part, We shall again come across it at 
Ripntth (1. 5), and at Bahasrêm, where it is erroneously written saran. The 4 must be long, 
for the word refers to causing to hear, to the promulgation, the preaching of the religion. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that anusisámi, is a false reading for anwedsdens, 

7. This word must be very much defaced on the original stone. The first facsimile, 
LEWC D read yajayapépt, marking the first three letters as not clearly apparent, General 
Cunningham gives |, ALD D yathatwipêpi, but in the transcription he places the first four 
characters in brackets, thus signifying that he has not read them with certainty. Anyhow, both 
the divergence of the two readings and the fact that neither of them gives a satisfactory interpre- 
tation, prove that the text is here very doubtful We are thus compelled to have recourse to 
conjecture, From the detached edicts of Dhauli and of Jaugada we see, and this is also 
implied elsewhere by the very nature of the ciroumstances, that the king had, with the view to 
the moral and religious surveillance which so much occupied his attention, distributed over 
the country his various orders of functionaries by towns or by provinces. I would therefore 
prefer to reed LOO AEG yathdoteayd pt,—‘ several officers have been commissioned, district 
by désirici. A priori this restoration would not appear violent, but it is clear that only an 
attentive revision of the original stone would enable us to judge of the degree of probability 
which it may possess. Regarding dyatd, see above, Ediot IV. note 1. Pavithalah indicates that 
the offloers should orally ‘develop’ the advioe, which the king, in his inscriptions, oan only give 
in abstract. 

8. Regarding this phrase see above, Edict IV. note 4. As for the form of the Imperative 
in átha, it is known in Pili, cf. also Mehdvasiu I. 499. 

9. Regarding the orthography of anuvékhamdna, see above, Hdict ILL note 8. Between 
dhahma and kaj there is a lacuna of about three aksharas happily without any serious 
influence on the general sense. We might suggest that the stone, in its integrity, originally 
bore the words dhawuhasdvané kafS. I must, however, state that General Cunningham, in his 
transcription, writes a Eka in brackets after dhama. I oonclude that this reading is far 
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from clear. If it is really the true one, I confess that I can think of no expedient for 
completing the word. : 

10. For the commencement of this sentence, compare Girnar, D., 1. b, and following. J 
haye elsewhere given my reasons for considering the sign + in the words axibdadik£ ‘and 
adhakbsipdnt to be a simple variant in form of --. We actually meet the former word again in the 
Queen’s Edict, under the usual form axibévagikd, This word, indeed, pusales me more as regards 
its derivation, —ab leest, as regards the derivation of its second term. The first, amba = dmra, gives 
no room for doubt Burnout, following the example of Prinsep, translates tha whole compound 
by ' plantations de manguiers,’ without stopping for & detailed explanation. It is, I presume, by 
a simple inadvertence that he applies the epithet aghakésikdnf to it. The papdits of Prinsep 
trehslate the compound by ' mango-trees,’ transoribing it on one occasion as dmravriksha which ig 
inedmiseible, and another time as émravalikáh, from which I can draw nomeaning. An analysis 
into, dire + dvali, would give ‘lines’ or ‘rows of mango-trees,’ but this is excluded by the 
spelling vagikd common to tho two passages. The word might be taken as a popular spelling 
for vajikd, vail, (as we have ibi = lipi) being equivalent to vata, the whole meaning ‘mangos 
and fig trees’ But then we fall into & new diffoulty ; for in the Queen's Edict this translation 
does not fit properly into the sentence ; there the word being co-ordinated with &imd, drémah, 
could scarcely be anything but a singular with & collective meaning. On the other hand, an 
inscription gt Junnar (Burgess and Indraji, Cave Temple Insoriptions, p. 47, No. 15) has abikdbhatt, 
which must be compared with, in the neighbouring inscriptions, jdbubhais (p. 48, No. 14) and 

. karajabhati (p. 48, No. 17). The last two expressions are rendered by Burgess and Buhler 
as ‘plantation of jambus,’ and “ plantation of karmàjas,' respectively (Archaologioal Survey West. 
Ind., Vol. IV. p. 97); and for the frst Burgess and Indraji suggest ‘mango-field.’ Isuppoee that, 
in either case, ib is the transcription briti whioh is thought of. Althougb, at least so far as I 
am aware, the word isnot commonly used in sach a meaning, still this translation is possible from 

ita etymology. But, however tempting the apparent connection between ábikábhaii and 
ambdvadibd may be, it seems to me to be difflou]t to admit their complete identity. Buch an 
orthography ss vadi for bhriti, beside tbe usual one of bhatt, could bardly occur on our mont- 
ments ; and hence this analogy, if it has appeared to me to be sufflciently curious to demand 

i lexisy to w close. On the whole, iš appears to me to be 
in ambdvadtkd as & feminine substantive meaning some such 
and that most probably we must seek in 

f ‘enclosure’ and hence ‘ park’ 


almost certain that we must exp 
thing ‘se a mango plantation’ or ‘mange grove; 
vediká for vádiká x popular spelling of wati, vit, in its senso o 
or ‘orchard.’ 

1}. Although General Cunningham marks no lacuna between s and dha in his tran- 
scription, and although the line immediately above shows & fault in the rock which existed 
previously to the engraving, it appears to me to be indubitable that several characters are 
missing here. The reading a8 given nihsidhayá gives no moaning ; bus it is the more difficult to 
complete the imperfect word or words with likelihood, as, owing to the fanlt in the stone, we 
are unable to caloulate the exact number of missing letters. One single point appears to ma 
to be extremely probable, that the characters dhayá ought to be rond dhayé, or dhiyé, and 
should form the concluding syllables of the word [po|dMéy or [pê]dhayé. This form pêdhi, 

i to the Banskyit praht, continually reappears in the cave inscriptions ; it is sufficient 
to refer the reader in general terms to the work oited in ths preceding note. These * springs ' 
are exactly what à priori we should expect here. As for the former portion of the word I 
have nothing positively convincing to propose. Before going further, we must know with more 
precision the exact condition of ‘the stone. Ido not know whether the characters read as 
nidui are subject to doubt or not. I it is allowable to correct them, the expression sindnapêdhi, 
equivalent to månaprahi, which an inscription (Cave-Temple Insoriptions, p 16, No. 21} 
appears to use, is suggested to us. Tn that case wr might restore it here as nah4[napê]dhiyé, 


and tanks would be here referred to. A future revision of 
lot which this provisional hypothesis deserves. 
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19. As far as pasumunisdnant the phrase develops with entire clearness. Thereafter the 
lacuna which follows sa throws us into uncertainty. ' About one thing there oan be no doubt,— 
that hitherto the following words have been wrongly divided into phrases. Following 
Prinsep and Lassen, Burnouf connecta ésa paffbhógó náma with the succeeding proposition; 
but the At which accompanies vividkdyá proves that & new sentence begins with this 
word. This sentence stands by itself, the particles pi and oha being oorrelatives, and 
means, ‘in fact, former kings, as mach as I myself, have favoured the happiness of their 
subjectain various ways.’ The reet, (mah ohu, fo. is marked by the particle chw as forming a 
kind of antithesis with the former portion of the sentenoe, such as would ensue from the 
following translation, ‘but the great wish, which has inspired me, has been the desire of 
developing the practice of the Religion.’ Tt hence follows, on the one hand, that one sentence 
is completed by pasumunisénaih, and, on the other, that another, equally complete, commences 
with vioidháyá. The words ea...fsa pac[íbhógé néma must therefore, for their part, form a 
complete proposition, One of the turns of style most commonly employed by the king consista, 
as we have seen from several examples, in taking up a term, which has just been used in an 
ordinary and familiar sense, in order to trausfer it by some addition or allusion into the domain 
of morals and religion, e. g. ‘traditional practices are a very good thing, but the great object 
is the practice of the Religion’ (G. 9) ; the giving of ‘alms is very praiseworthy, but his 
true alms are the alms of religious exhortation’ (ibid.); ‘there is only one conquest which is 
worthy of the name, the conquest of souls to the Religion, only one real pleasure, the pleasure , 
found in practising and favouring the Religion’ (18th Ediot) &e. Here we have a similar 
rhetorical figure. The king has just been speaking of ‘enjoyment’ (pajfbhêga) in & material 
and physical sense, as in the 3nd Edict; and immediately he goes on,—‘ but this is the true 
enjoyment’ (pafibhiga náma), to do that which Ido, in regard to the Religion and its progress 
among the people. Atthe same time, as this enjoyment does not fall to the lot of everyone, 
I presume that here the king opposes his peculiar form of enjoyment to the vulgar enjoyment 
of beings in general (pasumunisánad), and I would be willing to admit that the lacuna ought 
to be filled up as sa [tu mama] sa or some such phrase. Whatever be the value of this sugges. 
tion, the way in which the sentences should be divided, and the meaning of the whole, appear 
tome to be sufficiently certain. We should, of course, read sukMyandya, On a former occasion 
(Vol. I., 185, 188) I have referred to the instrumental mameyd, which we meet again lower down 
in line 7 as mamiyé. We must certainly take Stadathd as equivalent to étadathash, and anupeft. 
pati as equivalent to anupafipaties. If the reading of the facsimiles were leas plain, we might 
be tempted to return to the analogy of most of the passages where this phrase occurs and 
road Stadathdys bra?, but I do not consider the change indispensable. 

18. As we have the text delivered to us, we can only consider the words dhashmamahd- 
máid pi mb as forming & complete sentence, and correct the ta following into #. But it is 
curious that the king does not return here to his usual phraseology which would be °mé kad, 
and all the more so because the pronoun #4 is repeated in its equivalent sf which follows 
vyápajá. We have previously met this phrase vyópa[asé, and I have already (Vol. L. 181), given 
reasons which scarcely allow us to take 8 as anything but a parallel form of #8. These reasons 
are strengthened by a fact which we can remark here, where we see ims vydpatd and vyépaid 
sf used as interchangeable, and supplementing each other. Under such ciroumstanoea, the 
concurrence of d and ef in the same sentence would be hardly probable. 

14. For the seoond member of the sentence, see G, V. L 4, which allows us to fill it 

` up with certainty aa sava[ pásash ]dá ex. 

15. We could easily construe the locative smhghathan with hata, and in the sense ‘with 
regard to, looking to, the interests of the saxkgha.! But this construction becomes lees probable 
in the phrase which follows, for sigexithSeu, do, and is altogether inadmissible in line 6 for 
délakdnass, osides, everywhere here, eydpafa necessarily requires an object. I therefore 
conclude that, in this series of propositions the words m kaié represent s kind of parenthesis, 
and the krila is hence to be taken, as we have seen kiokoka at Girnir (IX. 9), in the sense 
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of ‘thinking,’ ‘desiring, — ‘they will occupy themselves, such is my thought, such is my 
aim, in the interests of the samgha, &o With regard to this duty of surveillance over the 
clergy entrusted by the king to his offloers, oompare Girnfr VI, L 7-8, 

16. The letter whioh follows #4 appears to have been still legible at the time when the 
first fac-simile was taken. At any rate we cannot hesitate to read, with it, td té, a distribu. 
tive repetition corresponding to Hsu iárw, each mahámdtra finding himself thus charged with 
some special sect (pafivinfÀex). Moreover, & distinction is made between the mehdndtras 
charged each with one of the particular sects who have just been mentioned, and the 
dhakmamahémdiras to whom a general surveillance, both over these corporations and over all 
others, is entrusted. 

17. Ido not think that there can be any doubt as to the division of the words bahukd 
mukhd, Tie figurative sense of mukAa, ‘means,’ seems sufficient to warrant the only inter- 
pretation which is possible, that of ‘agent,’ ‘intermediary.’ We may, in a manner, compare the 
use of dedra (ducdld) in the detached edicts of Dhauli, i. 8; ii. 2. “These, with many others, are 
my agents. Their duties will be to distribute the alms which come from me and also those . 
which come from the queens,’ As to what comes from the latter we have an express allusion 
to their intervention in the fragment of the Allahabad Ediot. I 

18. It is certain that we must complete to é[ka]lêna. Tufháyatandni gives no admissible 
sense, and the word is certainly incorrect. I think that it is easy to suggest the remedy, and 
to read yathéyatandai: J, for A isa very easy correction. The verb is unfortunately incom- 
plete, but whatever it was in its integrity, whether pativébhawd, or patijaggauiti, or what not, 
there is no doubt about ita general meaning. The officers put in charge by the king of the 
interior of his palace (of. the fifth of the Fourteen Edicts) ‘are each to supervise the rooms to 
which he is detailed.’ Ayatana designates a portion of the érédhana, the inner apartments 
taken as a whole. 

19. I confess that I have some difficulty in ascertaining the exact shade of meaning 
which separates délaka from dsvikuméra. The first designates, in general terms, ‘ the children’ 
of the king. As for. dSeikumdra, as we have just above been dealing with the subject of the 
alms of the queens (dévtnash cha), it is extromely probable that we should take the compound, not 
as a deandva, but as a tetpurusha. On the other hand, if wo translate literally, ‘our children 
and the other princes, sons of the queens,’ it will become necessary to admit that the dárakas 
form a special category among the dérikumáras ; but this is just the opposite of what we should 
expect ; the sons of the recognised queens shonld form & particular and privileged olass amid 
the offspring of the king. I only see one way out of the difficulty,—to admit here for anya the 
same appositional use which we find in Greek (ol Ado: £úugaxos the others, that is to say, the 
allies) ; ddlaka would mean specially those sons of the king who were not assured an official 
title by the rank of their mothers, while dévikumdra would be those who had the rank of 
princes. I have remarked above thet the genitive dálakdsa:i, substituted here for the locative 
which appears in the earlier phrases can only be construed with dénavisagésu. In dhakmd- 
padéna, I take apuddna, in ita Pili sense of ‘action,’ ‘ noble deed,’ and as equivalent to the 
Sanskrit avadása. Even in Sanskrit epeddna is sometimes mot in this sense (St. Petersb, Dict, 
4. v.). The meaning would therefore ‘be in the interests of religious practices.’ 

20, For yá tyes, equivalent to yad idam, see above, Edict I, note 6. As for the. 
enumeration which follows, it strongly recalls that in the 2nd Edict, 112. We must read 
sÓckécd, for sohóyá, instead of sóohavé. We have already (Kh. xiii, 2) met mddava, i.e, 
márdasah, in an analogous meaning. We should of course read zádkaeé not sddhaumd ; especially 
as the first facsimile indicated the letter read as 8 by dots only, thus showing that the reading 
was already then indistinct and hypothetical. 

21, The whole of this sentence has been perfectly explained by Burnouf ; he has made a 
mistake aboutone word only. He translates kaponavaldkésu, ‘the poor and children,’ as if he had 
before him b4lakéra, but this transcription is inadmissible. We must here substitute the Sanskrit 

` bripanaverdkéshs, tho exact form supposed by our text, £e. ‘ the poor and the miserable.’ 
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92. The particle aku can very well commence the sentence: we have seen (I. note 8) thas 
it implies slight opposition, “ but,’ “ now,’ a statement which is immediately verified once more 
in the following sentence. The only difficulty which exists, is in the words dhahmenyoma 
and mjheti. The first is sufficiently defined by the sequel It means the ‘rules, the 
prohibitions inspired by the Religion,’ such as the forbidding the slaughter of such and such 
animals. Nwhatt is leas clear. However, after what has been maid above (IV. note 10) about 
the verb myhapayati, I think that we need not hesitate to derive from it the substantive 
mjhatii, as we do wijRepis from vijifpaysti. It would, in that case, mean ‘the sotion of 
calling the attention, reflexion.’ If this is correct, the two conditions of progress which the 
king distinguishes would be, on the one hand, positive prohibitions, duly enumerated, and on 
the other, the personal feelings awakened by the prohibitions, and, in general, by religious 
instruction. It seems to me that what follows confirms this interpretation. Twice ‘does 
Piyadasi warn us that it ia the stjhait mhioh alone gives all its importance and all its develop. 
ment to the niyama, which by itself is buta small thing. Regarding the meaning thus given 
to\lahu, laghu, wo may compare not only lahukd in the sense of ‘contempt’ in the 12th edict 
of Girnir, but especially the adjective lehukd in the 18th edict of Khilsi, L 19, note w. The 
moaning appears to me to be very olear: it is natural that the king should attach lees importance 
to the material obseryance of a few neccessarily limited rules, than to the spirit which he would 
propagate among his people and whioh would inspire them, for example, with a still wider anc 
more absolute respect for life (avthishedys bhdidnath andladbhays pándnaa). 

28. It is doubtful how many characters are here missing. At first aight one would be 
inolined to read bahu[vidhdns]; but the’ facsimile of the Corpwe appears to have traces of a 
horisontal mark which hardly belong to anything but è -+ , SO shah ent abadi oertain restandi 
would be bahu[kdnt], which has, however, the same meaning. 

24. The construction here is extremely awkward ; EN TEK Ai AE 
which has already been considered in the 11th (Rook) Ediot; I refer to what I have said there 
(Vol I 945-47) If we had not this precedent, we should be tempted to take the accusative 
pafipajantek as governed by the verbal idpe.conteined in the substantive dladha. But in the 
other passage, neither the form kara at G., nor the pronoun sd at Kh. and at K. allow us to 
have reojurse.to this, We must therefore take it here either as an soousative absolute (af. 
Trenckyer, Pdis Miscellany, L 67 note) equivalent to the nominative absolute, as I have 
concluded above, or take the spelling paffpayasktask, as equivalent to pathpajamté (of: Ediot IV. 
noto 7; sashiash = soiis, santak) and as consequently. representing a nominative, I incline rather 
to the second solution. l . 

25. Ab the time of the first facsimile, the correct reading ‘vesdbpistiéna was still distinct, 

26. It is unnecessary to remark that aia represents yatra and not eire, and that it has its 
correlative in the tata following. Sildthastbhdni of sláphalakáni vá is in apposition to, and 
explains, dhaskmalsbi, and comes to this ‘these edicta, whether they are carved on pillars, or 
inscribed on rocks.’ We see, I may remark, here, in iya dhadunalibi, bea ohilathstibd, what 
confusion reigns in the use and application of the genders. Í 


TRAN SLATION. 


Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dávas:—Kings who ruled in the past did 
have this wish, —How can we secure that men shall make progress in the Religion? But men 
did not make progress in the Religion aooording [to their desires]. Now, thus saith 
the king Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas:—Thus have been my thoughts,—because kings who 
ruled in the past did have this wish,—how can we secure that men shall make progress in the 
Religion P and because men did not make progreas in the Religion according [to their desires], 
by what means can I bring men to walk in the Good Way? By what moans oan I secure that 
men shall make progress in the Religion according [to my desires]? By what means oan I cause 
them to advance in the Religion P Now, thus saith the king Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas:— 
Thus have I resolved ; I will spread abroad religions exhortations, and I will publish religions 
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teachings. So, when they hear [these words], will men walk in the Good Way, will advance 
[in welfare], (Oirewlar edict commences) and will make rapid progress in the Religion. It is for 
this reason that I have promulgated religious exhortations, and that I have given various directions 
in regard to the Religion. I have appointed numerous [officers] over the people, each having 
his own jurisdiction, that they may spread abroad my instructions, and develop [my wishes]. 
„I have also appointed rajjdkas over hundreds of thousands of living beings, and they have been 
ordered by me to instruot the faithful. 

Thos saith Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas : —It is with this object alone that I have erected 
` columns, [covered with] religious [inscriptions], instituted overseers of the Religion, and spread 
abroad religious exhortations (P). 

Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dêvas : — Along the roads have I planted 
nyagrédhas, that they may give shade to men and animals; I have planted mango-orchards ; 
at every half krêda have l sunk wells; I have had tanks (P) dug ; I have had many inns built for 
the enjoyment of men and animals. But to me the true enjoyment is this, that, while former 
kings and I'myself have contributed to the welfare of men by various benefits, they should also 
be led to walk in the path of the Religion, Itis to this end, therefore, that I direot my actions. 

Thus saith Piyadasi, dear unto the Dávas: — I have also appointed overseers of the Religion 
whose duty it is to busy themselves with all matters of charity, and their duties will also 
extend to all the sectaries, whether those of monks or of householders. I have also borne in 
mind the interests of those in holy orders, with whom the duties of these officers will lie; 
the interests of the brdhmanas and religious ascetios, with whom their duties will lie ; the interests 
of the mirgranthas, with whom their duties will lie; and the interests of all the sectaries, wjth 
whom their duties will also lie. The makdémdiras will deal with only one or other of these, each 
to each body, but the overseers of the Religion will occupy themselves in a general manner 
both with these sectaries, and with all others. 

Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas : — These and many other officials are my 
agents, and it will be their duty to distribute my alms and those of the queens. In my entire 
palace they [will employ themselves] in various ways, each according to the apartments 
confided to him. I purpose that, both here and in the provinces, they should employ themselves 
in the distribution of the alms of my children, and especially of those of the royal prinoes, so as 
to enoourage the Religion, and devotion to the practice of the Religion. For devotion to the 
Religion means practice of the Religion, mercy, charity, trath, purity of life, gentleness, and 
goodness. 

Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas : — Now, whatever acta of goodness have 
been performed by me, so in these the people follow after me, these they take as their examples. 
Therefore have they grown up, and will they grow up, in obedienoe to their parents, in 
obedience to their teachers, in reverence to thoas advanced in age, in consideration towards 
bréhmanas, sramanas, the poor, the miserable, and even to slaves and servants. 

Thus saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Dévas:— But this progress of the Religion 
among men is promoted in two ways ; by positive rules, and by the sentiments under which they 
are practised. Of these the positive rules have only a moderate importance, and it is the sentiments 
under which they are practised which give them a high value. The positive roles are such as 
when I forbid the slaughter of such and sach kinds of animals, and the other religious 
prescripta which I have issued in great numbers. But it is only by the change of personal 
sentiments that the progress of the Religion really takes place, in the [general] respect 
for life, and in the exercise of care not to kill any living being. It is with this object 
that I have set up this inscription, for my sons and for my grandsons, to endure as long as the 
sun and moon, that they may follow my instructions; for by so doing they will obtain happirress 
both here below and in the world to coms. I have had this ediot engraved in the twenty-eighth 
year of my coronstion. : 

Thus saith the [King], dear unto the Dévas: — Where this edict exists, whether on 
columns of stone or on walls of rook, there care must be taken that it may long endure. 
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THA QUEEN'S EDICT AT ALLAHABAD, 
Prinsep, p. 966 and ff. 
TEXT. 


Dévinampiyasa yachanina savate mshimatå 

vataviyk [.] & hêta dutjyky& déviyb di[P]oé 
ambAvadikd và Alami va dina ð hívà ôtasi athné 
kiohhi gantyati tay déviyó sê nimi sara 
dutiyty§ déviy§ ti #ralamita kiluviniyé 


Cx d CO rto = 


NOTES. 


Although General Cunningham does not express himself on this point with all the clearness 
which one would desire, it appears to me to be certain, as Prinsep practically admitted, that 
these five lines preserve for us the commencement only of an inscription whioh the detrition 
of the atone interrupta from the sixth line. Has this detrition made iteelf felt in the fifth line P 
Wo shall at least see that, according to my opinion, and so far as one can judge from a single 
portion of a sentence, the reading of the last few words require much more correction than the 
rest of the fragment. On the other hand, I see no necessity for assuming that the lines which 
have come down to us are themselves incomplete, as Prinsep supposed with regard to the fourth. 
In any case, there can be no hope here of a really certain translation, but there are at least some 
details whioh can be rectified with confidence, and the Queen Kiohhigant, for example, re-enters 
into that non-existence, from which she should never have emerged. 

The first phrase is clear enongh: it closely follows the commencement of the detached 
Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, Of what follows, we have only the beginning. The verb is 
missing, so that we cannot construe the sentence. However, as far as feclamdie, &o., the functions, 
of the different sub-phrases appear to be pretty clear. Woe have two relative propositions : 
thie, &o., and 4 Med, &o., but is the of of »f néni, &o., their antecedent, so thas the ti refers 
pack to the whole of this first portion of the sentence P I think not. The meaning hardly 
lends itself to this oonsiruotion ; for then the thought attributed to the ideal interlocutor, 
rendered indeterminate by the mutilation of the stone, would come to something like this : ' An 
the alms given by the second queen belong to! the second queen’ or ‘oome from the. second 
queen,’ an observation the parport of which it is not easy to discover. I have therefore no 
hesitation in considering that the two relative propositions, contain the subject of the principal 

ition. tho verb of which has boen lost, and that the ét refers only to the proposition of 
aéni, &o. This admitted, the division of the words prosents no exceptional difficultica. Héta 
is for ithe, atra. In the last word of the second line, read déné by Prinsep, the first character , 
is curiously wanting in clearness. Tš looks something like a p, and the reading dés suits the 
meaning well, "We have discussed amb4radiké (Bd. VII. L 2) above; and this word gives a 
useful basis for tho correction of lems to didmé, ‘ garden, grove.’ There can be no donbt about 
the words which follow : 4 akas kichki, which must certainly be transcribed yadangat kikokit, 
and gastyati, which is the passivo of the verb gasayasi, in the meaning of ‘to prize,’ ' to esteem.’ 
fleri is doubtless to bo taken adverbially, and gives a meaning equivalent to the étarakt of Pali, 
and the étarM, slarakid of Buddhist Sanskrit, Instead of seeking for an imaginary general in ` 
siadns, we can remind ourselves that we have already had twice to correct adi into 
báni, so as to restore & particle hitherto always misunderstood, and we shall thus write 
a báni, that is to may, in Sanskrit, tat bhalu. Tho last words, — those which follow tù 
—are unfortunately obscure, Although Prinsep'a attempted interpretation requires no formal 
refutation, it is by no means easy to substitute anything which would be accepted as probable. 
I can only offer a conjecture. The first word appears to be fve, which we have already 
met (G. XIII. 1; Kh. XIII. 85) as marking the activity of the religious seal. This 
comparison leads me to suggest the correction of lamé to dhamd, JJ to Q. In the following 
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characters there is & variant between the two facsimiles ; that of Prinsep has clearly kiyé, while 
that of the Corpus has niys. It seems most probable that we have here the feminine termina- 
tion of some adjective agreeing, for instance, with déviyf, and I therefore read kélunikéyé, from 
kéruniké, 'fullof compassion.’ The correction of À to [' is sufficiently easy, When we 
have once adopted this division of words, the oorreotion of the character ‘a neces- 
sarily follows. The first word must be, like the second, an epithet of the queen, and I complete 
it by reading -dhaméya, or, more aocurately, -dhamdyf. I cannot bring together these 
observations into a kind of translation, without oonjecturally supplying & word on which téyé 
dévigd —hdiundk£yf can depend. I need hardly say that this restitution is entirely hypothetical, 
and is only an outline taken ab hasard, to bring together the disjointed fragmenta. 


TRANSLATION. 


Here followeth the order directed by command of the [king] dear unto the Dévas to the 
Mahdmitras of all localities : — For every gift made by the second queen, a gift of & mango- 
orchard, of a garden, as well aa of every article of value found therein, [it is right to do 
honour] to the queen, whose religious zeal and charitable spirit will be recognised, while one 
says, — ‘all this comes from the second queen * * +? 


KAUBAMBI EDIOT. 


This fragment is so designated by General Ounningham, because it is addressed to the 
Mahimiêtras of KauéAmbl. This is the only positive fact which we are entitled to draw from 
it. I can make nothing of the remainder of the transcription, which is too incomplete, and 
too imperfect to serve as a basis for useful conjectures. I only reproduce it here, ag given in 
the Corpus, for the sake of completeness, 


TEXT, 


1 Dévinathpiy$ Ánapayati Kôsahbiya mahimates 
2 ———ramari(P).. sehghasi nilahlyó 

8 i...... fhatibhiti . bhahti nite. . chi 

4 ba... pinih dhépagila sia subs adam 


SANSKRIT AND OLD.KANARESE INSORIPTIONS, 
BY J. F. FLERT, Bo.0.8., MBAS, OLE 
No. 188. — KArnsHAYI Jam Insonrption. 

This inscription, which is now brought to notice for the first time, was discovered m 1882 
by Mr, Kalyan Sitaram Chitray, who then held the post of Mamlatdir of the Sampgaum Têluki. 
I edit it from the ink-impression made by my own oopyisé. 

Kalbhavi is a village about nine miles to the south by east from Sampgaam, the chief town 
of the Sampgaum Têluki or Sub-Division of the Belgaum District, Bombay Presidency; in 
the map, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 41, it is entered as ‘Kulbevee,’ in Lat. 1° 4’ N. Long, 74° 
59 E. Ib secang to be mentioned in lines 8, 15, and 21, under the older name of Kummndaváda. 
Tho inscription is on 8 stons-tablet, outside a temple of Hámalihga in the village. 

The emblems at the top of the stone are: — In the oentre, inside a small shrine, an 
officiating priest, standing by a liaga on an abMshfba-stand; on the proper right side, inside 
another shrine, a Jain figure, squatting cross-legged, with two attendants standing beside him, 
and, above the shrine, the sun; and on the proper left side, & cow and a calf, with the moon 
above them, — The writing covers a space of about 2/ 947 broad by 3/8” high. Ti is in a 

` state of very good preservation, and is legible, without any doubt, almost throughout. — 
The characters are the so-called Old-Kanarese characters, of the regular type of about 
the eleventh century A.D. and of the locality to which the record belongs. They include, in 


k 
4 


| 
[^ 
l 
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line 14, the decimal figures 1, 2, and 6. The virêma is represented in both ways, as noted at 
page 85 above in respect of the Gudigere Jain inscription. The average size of the letters 
is about |". The engraving is bold and excellent. — The language is Old-Kanarese, with five 
Sanskrit verses in lines 1 f.. and 29 to 83; and the inscription 18 mostly in prose. — In reepeob 
of orthography, the only points that call for notice are (1) the preferential use of the enussdra 
instead of the proper nasal, e.g. in gaxibAMira and l&hokhawa, line 1; bamdha, line 4; and 
howkgum, line 8; but not in the case of the lingual nasal in mandalééverasdt, lines 8, 4, and 24; 
and (2) the repetition of bà, instead of its doubling by h, in ór-bAbkdgadish, twice, in line 20. 

The inscription recites that, a king named Amóghavarsha having washed the feet of a 
Jain teacher named Dévakirti who belonged to the Mailüpa lineage and the Kareya gana 
or sect, his fendatory, the Gahga Mahámandalósvara Saigotta-Permanadi or Seigotta- 
Geiga-Perminadi, otherwise named Bivamfra, built & temple of Jinéndra at the village of 
Kummudevada, and granted the village to it; making also other grants to the déna-sdle or 
almshouse. The date of this grant is given as Saka-Sashvat 261, the Vibhava smhpatsara, 
But this, of course, is a spurious date. And the real record is contained in lines 24 to 26; 
where we learn that the grant, which in the meantime evidently either had been confiscated or 
had lapsed from neglect, was restored by another Gahga Mah&imandalésvara named Kafi- 
oharasa, Of course if may be argued that the whole inscription is a spurions one. ButI am 
inclined to think that the faot recorded in the latter part of it is genuine ; and that the introduc- 
tion of a spurious date for the grant itself, is to be attributed to & loss of the original charter, so 
that it wasnot known which of the RAshtrakúta kings named AmÓghavarsha was reigning at the 
time, coupled with the desire to claim a3 great an antiquity as possible. The composition of the 
record may be referred to about the eleventh century A.D. Probably its exact period oan be 
determined hereafter through the mention of the Mahdmandalésvara Katioharasa. And in the . 
same way, the period of the original grant may perhaps be established through the mention of 
the teachers Gugaktrti, Nagachandra, Jinachandra, Subbaktrti, and Dévaktrti, of the Maflape 
lineage and the Kareya sect. Another record mentioning this seot and family, is the Saundstti 
inscription, whioh, referring to & grant made in Saks-Sathvat 797 by the Rashtrakdta king 
Krishna IL, gives us the names of Mnjjabhatfraka, a teacher in “ the Kareya sect ofthe holy 
Mailapatirtha ;” his disciple, Gupsktrti; his disciple, Indrakirti; and his pupil, the Ratt. 
Hahdsámanta Prithviràma (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 199.) 

Of the local places mentioned in this record, Kummudavada would seem to be an older 
name of the modern Kalbhávi itself; though the record of the boundaries does not contain 
any details that actually prove this. ‘At least, I can find no other name in the neighbourhood 
resembling it. Kêdalavalji, the chisf town of a circle of thirty villages which included Kum- 
mudaváda, is the modern KAdaró]], — the * Kadurwullee ' of the map, — about seven miles to 
the south by west from Sampgaum ; the name appears elsewhere as K Adgraval]i (e.g, ante, Vol. 
L p.142). In this name, | has changed into r; we have had an instance of the opposite change, 
from r to L in the names of Pérfir and Bilür, at page 271 above. 

The real record of the restoration of the grant is not dated. The date that is given, in 
decimal figures, for the original making of the grant, is not only spurious, but also incorrect in its 
details, which are Saka-Samvat 261, the Vibhava samvatserg, Paushs krishpa 14, Sdmavira 


.or Monday, and the Uttariyaya-Sathkrantd or winter solstice. But the Vibhava sexewofsera 


coincided, by the southern luni-solar system, with ‘Saka-Samvat 281 current; and by the meen- 
sign system, which is the one that would apply for this period, it commenced on the 8th 
March, A.D. 814, in Saka-Sathvat 297 current, and ended on the 4th March, A.D. 815, 
in Bake-Samvat 288 current. In Baks-Baivat 281 current, the pármimdfaie Paushg krishpa 
14 ended, by Prof. K. L. Obhatre’s Tables, on Sunday, 28th November, A.D. 808, at about 
52 ghaits, 10 palas, after mean sunrise, for Bombay ;! the winter solatioe, a: represented by the 
Makzra-Samkránti ooourred at about 19 gh. 41 p. on Friday, 17th December; and the eménis 
Pausha krishna 14 ended on Tuesday, 28th December, at about 87 gh. 48 p. And, in the 


1 The times here are for Bombay, all through. 
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duration of the sesvateara by the mean-sign system, in Baka-Baihvat 287 current, the púryz- 
mánia Paushs kpishga 14 ended on Tuesday, 28rd November, A.D. 914, at about 12 gh, 
56 p.; the Makara-Bamkr&nti occurred at about 52 gh. 50 p. on Friday, 17th December; and 
ihe amánta Pausha krishna 14 ended on Wednesday, 22nd December, at about 40 gh. 86 p. 
Thus, & correos result cannot be obtained for the given smhtatsara, Nor can a correct result 
be obtainod for the given ‘Sake year, irrespective of the sasteatsara. For, in Saka-Samvat 261 
current, though the pérmimánía Pausha krishpa 14 ended on Monday, 27th November, A.D. 
338, at about 10 ghatts, 6 palas, yet this was twenty-one days before the samkrênti, which 
oocurred at about 5 gh. 27 p. on Monday, 18th December; while the amdnta Pausha krishna 14 
ended on Tuesday, 26th December, at about 44 gh. 4l p. And in Baka-Barvat 262 current 
(261 expired) the pérsimésia Pausha krishna 14 ended on Sunday, 16th December, A.D. 899, 
at about 13 gh. 95 p.; the Makara-Samkrinti ooourred at about 20 gk. 58 p. on Tuesday, 
18th December ; and, though the amdniu Pausha krishpa 14 ended on Monday, 14th January, 
A.D. 340, at about 49 gh. 47 p., yet this was twenty-seven days after tho smbrdnis, 


THAT 


1 Om? i() Brimati parama-gambhira-syêdrid4mêgha-lihohhanah = Jiy&te[t*]railfkya- 
nithasya édsangi Ji- 

2 ns-isanam || Brasty- Amóghava[r*]shadó ve-paramssvara-peramabhatiiraka-vijaya- 
rájyav(m)-uttaróttar-übhivri- 

8 ddhi-pravarddhaminam=4-chandr-irkks-tairam bara: saluttam-ire [1*] — tat-phdapedm- 
ôpajivi samadhigataparbchamahfsabda-mahimanda- 

4 Mévaran | Kuvalála-purevar-&évarah Padmivat!Iabdha-vara-prasiditam — Komguni. 
pattabemdha-vir&jitam éeanadévt-vijaya-bhért-nirgghésha- 

b path — bhagavad-Arhan-mumukshnu-pirohhsdhvaje-vibhüshapar — sakaja-bhüp&]a-mau]i- 
máüpikya-ohüd&ratng-rajite-charapai — vidvishta-manÓram i]arh- 

6 kéra-haranam — sáraavata-janita-bhàshAtraya-kavità-lalita-váglalaná-lflà-lalmaz gaja- 
vidy&-dhámam érfmat-Stvamar®-&bhi- : 

7 dhàns-Balgotta-Garhga-Permmánadiga] maradalumeteyAge Garhgavadi-tombhattáru- 
süsiramam sukha-sathkethd-vinjdadim pratipåļisutt-i- 

8 jdu KAdalavs]|li-müvattar-olagage Kummudavüdado] Jinfihdre-maidiramai 
midisidansadé  dorey-&deemdode ti Vr | Ide Gerg-&- 

9 dhisvara-iri-gtiham-idu — vilasad-Garhga-bhüpé]are&mnáyada — ktrttifr!-vihir-Aspada- 
karameidu  Gamhg-Avanináthareaudá- 

10 ryyada janma-sthinam=omb-ent-ire vibudha-jan-Ansthdamam — bhavya-sarpat-pedamarh 
Baigof(e-Permmánsadi Jina-grihamsi mididem  bhaktiyibdam || 

11 Å Jina-mathdirakko | — Vii à Vimaja!-ért-Gunekirtti-dévarsavarcuntévisiga|aNige- 
chaihdra-muníimdraretad-apatyareudgha-Jinachamdr-Akhyuretta- 

19 diy-kimajareddamit-üghareBkubhaktrttidóvareosodurettach-chhi s h y are ud yad-vach0- 
ramaplyaressale Dévakiriti-guruga|»v&d-fbha-kagthirava[r U ] 

13 Â peraméévararepparz-vidi-vidhvarmsiga]um ^ vidit-&éaha-Áüstraruim Mailap-Anvayam= 
enisida [K]&rey&-gaug-gagans-ohü- 

14 dámaniga]jumeappe Dévakiriti-pamdita-dévare kêlah ^ karohohi | Om  Saks-varsha 
S601neya Vibhava-semvatsarada Paushya(sha)-bahuja- 

15 obaturddagi-Bómsvürameuttaráyana-serhkrántiy-aihdu Salgotta-Garbga[th*] 
Kummudavadam=enb=frem bitjan=Alliye mattarh 

16 dina-silege polannomah ‘Kommudabbeya déguladim bedega pêgi müda& makhan 
kérivuma:m  besadiyim  müdalu dà. 





Fd usen pg a n Here, and at the 

epresen throughout. at end of the record, there is used an elaborately 

slides O abc of whieh the beris cr emen Ead L ia the plate eb mentee if Ce er a 
eae 5 Road értrach-chhivamd4r, € L e. vriita, ' mete,’ 
.* Metre, Bragdhari. ` * Moire, Matbêbbarikridita. 
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17 ne-stlegs penni[r*]|-kkayi-nivésanamuma:h | frih mide BSepesi(P)ge-ga[r*]ddeyurh 
bayalumam bitte i| -n=À* grå- 

18 mada simeyeert-e[r'**]dode | åligorhdadih | Bidilanerillim | Sameyaditans-kereyith | 
malappa-büdanith | to]ape- 

19 bejape-biliyalariyi | Gathgaroliduvacatikiya-kereyim | — Hiohchalagereya — kÓgiyirh | 
nithdabelith | Birdagiri-vo- 

20 rbhbhA(bbhA)gadit | ^ S&tdigereya nis  tajav-br-bhbhi(bbhi)gadi | ^ Birhgasa- 
gereyim | Kadikotta Balivali-garddeyim- | -d-olag!o-n]la bhümi _ 

81 KummudavAdakke | Matiam@rizh teika ^ dina-ileya polakke — Hrspa-kereya 
müdaga kódiya bedagaga 

92 guttiya terka mukhade müdalemére | — temka[iw*] — Bajiva]i-garddeyur | 
Qligothdamuth mêre | bedagalelivins-kereya 

28 madhyam mére|  pejuvalw  Bikkiya-betteda tekana — bág-ojag-Égi mêre n(D 
"ilimd-ojageula bhümi dêna-silege || Om [NY] 

24 Om  Bvasti — Samadhigatapsthohamahhéabda-mahAmagda|Mvare — Kuvnl&la-puravar- 

Óvaruh = Padmivatt-labdha-va- 
re-presiditazh  Korhguni-pattabandha-virdjitam — s&(&&)senadévi-vijaya-bhóri-nirgghüaha- 
nam bhagsvad-Arhansmumukahu-pirh- 

26 chhadhvaja-vibhishapanum=appe érimat-Kathch-arasar-Ssaigofta-Garhganith  barhda 
dharmmamam samuddharisidan=Idan=tappa- 

27 de pratipllisid-item — V&rap&siyo|! sisirvvars brihmapargge sisira  kavileya[m*] 
kotíe pha- | 

28 lami idan-ajid-Atam  Vánardsiyo|? sisira kavileyomach  süsirvvarettapÓdhanasrumam 
sksirrvar=brkhma- 

29 perumaneelida ^ pitakum=akku [u*] Om [i*] Shminydeyan — dharmma-shtuth 
nyipandmlé kalê-kijê pilaniyê Dbhsvadbhis=eg- š 

30 rvvinedidn=bhivinah  pirtthirêmdrin bhůyð-bhħyð yiehati ^ Rmabhadrah I(ID 
BvaU-dattkh para-datbåh vi yÓ 

81 harêta vasumdhariih  ahashtir-bashalê-gabakrê(arê)ol vishthtyic “jkyat8 — krimib (l) 
Na vishath vishameityséhuh déva- 

82 srah  — vishamm-uohyató vishametkikinah hanti déva-svath — puira-pautrikmi || 
Behuobhirevvasudhh  daità 

88 — 4€ yasya yasya yadi bhümi[s*|-tesya tasya tadi phalam H 

ll 


& 


ABSTRAOT OF CONTHNTS, 


After a verso in praise af the doctrine of Jins, the lord of the three worlda, the inscription 
proceeds to record that, in the reign of the Paramésvara and Paramabhajfreka Amógha- 
varshadsva (line 2), his foudatory (pádapadm-Üpajiei), the illustrious Seigotta-Geigi- 
Permanadi (1. 7), who also had the name of Sivamara (1. d), — who was a Meah4mandajéfvara, 
invested with the patohamahdéabds (L 3); who was the lord of Kuvalala, the best of cities 
(L. 4); who was favoured with a boon acquired from (the goddess) Padmivait; who was 
decorated with the binding on of the Kofguni fillet of sovereignty (paffa-bemdÀa); who 
was entitled to (ba heralded in publio by) the sounds of the victorious drum af & Bfsanadfsi ; 





* Bead bijon 1 L 9 Resd gorddeybhd-o]ag. 

n, 13 Ths use of the two forms V krankal and Vikzarlal in one and the sane inecripkion, is rather exosptlonal. 
15 Metre, Balint. X Read edtur-nripdndah. 

9 Mire, Sitke (Amushtubh); and in the following two verses. 

X Read shash}-vareks, or kaski tarsha. 

n 2 ng» title; and does not thas ngs-Permánadi's seas of 
This is prs pt Gaaga te ah necessarily imply Belgotia-Gangs- 


Kalbhavi Jain Inscription. 
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who had for an ornament the banner of a bunch of feathers! which was the banner of the divine 
Arhat, desirous of emancipation (l b); who was the principal place for the sportive play of 
ihe oharming goddees of speech, in the form of poetry, in three languages? composed by 
eloquent people (l. 6); and who was the dwelling-place of the science of NA and managing) 
elephants, — was governing the Gaügavádi Ninety-six-thousand (1. 7) . i diis. OMe ce 
with the delight of pleasing conversations (sukha-sarhkathé-vindda), 

At the village of Kummudavads, in the KAdalavalji Thirty (l. 5), he, Balgotpa- 
Permanadi (1. 10), caused to be built & temple of Jinéndra, which was the delight of learned 
people, through being the very abode of the fortunes of the Gahgs rulers (1.8); the very 
pleasure-ground of the goddess of the fame of the succession of the Gatga kings (1. 9); and 
the very birth-place cf the greatness of the Gatga lords of the earth. 

There was (a seini named) Gunakirtidbva (L. 11). His disciple was Nagachandramuntndra. 
His son was Jinachandra. His son was Subhakirtidéva (l. 12). And his disciple was 
Dévaktrtiguru. The Paraméivara (i.e. Amdghavarshadéva) (L 13) washed the feet of 
Dévaktrtipapditadéva (L 14), who was the ornament of the sky that is tho Kareya gana, which 
is also known as the Mailápa lineage (1. 18) ; and then, — at the time of the Uttar&yana- 
Beihkránti, (on) Monday, the fourteenth lunar day of the dark fortnight of (the month) 
Pausha of the Vibhava sathvateara, which was the 261st Saka year, — to that temple of 
Jina (1. 11), Saigotta-Gaehga granted the village named Kummudavada (1.15). Also, to the 
almshonse (ddna-séle) at that place (1. 16), he granted a field ; and a street, facing to the east as 
one goea to the north from the temple (dégwla) known as the temple of Kummudabbe; and a 
courtyard (nivésana), measuring twelve oubits, on the east of the Jain temple (basadt) ; and the 
rice-land called Sapasiigegarde, and the waste land, on the east of the village. 

Lines 18 to 23 specify the boundaries of Kummudavada, and of the field that was given 
to the almshouse. But no village-names now to be found in the map, occur here. Nor are all 
the terms intelligible. The words which are recognisable as appellatives, are those which give 
the names of Sidilaneril (‘the refuge of, or from, the thunderbolt’); the tanks called 
Sameyaditana-kere, Gaigaroliduvassikiya-kere, Hichohalagere, Bundigere, Sibgasagere, Erape- 
kere, and Imvina-kere, (‘the sweet tank’); the hills called Sindagiri and Bikkiyabetta ; 


and tho rice-lands called Kadikofta-garde and Balivali-garde. 

Lines 24 to 26 record that the illustrious Kafioharasa (l. 20) — who was a Makémasda- 
Ubeara invested with the pakoñamakéšabda (l. 24); who was tho supreme lord of Kuvalála' 
the best of cities; who was favoured with a boon acquired from (the goddess) Padmivai!; 
who was decorated with the binding on of the Konguyi fillet of sovereignty; who was 
entitled to the sounds of the victorious drum of a Sdsanadéef; and who had for an ornament the 
banner of a bunch of feathers, which was the banner of the divine Arhat, desirous of emancipa- 
tion, — raised up, i.e. restored, this religious grant that had come down from (the time of) 
Baigotta-Gaiga (1. 26). 

And lines 27 to 83 contain the customary benedictive and imprecatory sentences ; followed 
by four of the usual Sanskrit verses of the same purport. 





THR NAMES OF THE COINS OF TIPU SULTAN. 


BY E. HULTZSOH, Pu.D.; BANGALORH. 
In the fifth year of his reign, A. H. 1201 or A.D. 1786-87, Tipü Sultan of Maistr 
replaced on his coins the era of the Hijra by a new one of solar years, called the Manlüdt 





7$ Here, in line and again in ling 200, the original kas pi ie. pílckha, which is given by Monier- 
in his Sanskrit Dictionary mening LM and by derson, m hu Kanarese Dictionary, as 
ta posoook'a tail.’ But r. K. shewing how Sha word waa aria at, by e perl partioalar 
among the Jains the word pichchÀa, in such a way that the ch was represented 
sque ameng a trea tually coos mistaken for the axwswdra, has explained that it means ‘a aeie 
tes thers carried about by a Jain ascetic’ ante, Vol. XL p. 273, note 1.) 
% ie. Sanskrit, Old-Kanarese, and probably Mahardshtri-Prakrit. 


9) maradalumetsy-ige, line 7, requires explanation. 
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era, which commenced from the birth of the Prophet in A.D. 571, and which, a£ that particular 
point, was 14 years in advance of the lunar era of the Hijra! One year later he invented e 
series of new names for his gold and silver coins. These names are well-known; but so 
far as I can ascertain, they have not yet been satisfactorily explamed. Most of the explans- 
tions which are given beloz were suggested to me by s Muhammadan gentleman, Mr. 
Habtbu'd -dfn, of the Haidar&bád Civil Service, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure to make 
on & short holiday-trip to Maisür and Briraügapattagem. 

The names of Ttpû’s series of copper coins, which, with one exception, appear first on 
part of the issue of his eleventh year, the Maulüdi year 1221 or A.D. 1792-93, present no 
difficulty. They are nothing but the Persian or Arabio designations of cartain stars. 

Tipê'a gold muhr (vulgo, máhar) is called q$2«»! Ahmadi, his half gold muhr goo 
fiddtqt, and his pagoda (jJ), U F&rügt. His silver coins are : — The double rupee or qoo 
Haidart, the rupee or ge! Imamt, the half rupee or eg t Abidi, the quarter rupee or 
go> Bagirt, the two-anna piece or qq; Ja‘fart, the one-anna piece or rebi Kaximt, and 
the half-anna piece or one Khixri, 

Among the silver coins, the rupee or Imåmt is undoubtedly called after the twelve Imáms. 
This fact gives us a clue to the derivation of the names of the remaining silver coins. Bach 
of them, except the smallest, refers to the name of a single Im&m. The largest coin, the 
double rupee or Haidari, is derived from j94— Haidar, a surname of the first Imm 
‘Alf, The fractions of the rupee are successively named after the 4th, bih, 6th and 7th Imá&ms, 
vis., the ‘Abidt after (99207! ow) Zainu'l-&bidin or »44 0% ‘Abid Bimar ; the Bagirt after 
osx? Muhammad Bagir ; the Ju'fart after Jole pita Jafar Sadiq; and the KAgimi 
after &BK ypo Müsà Kasim, The name of the half-anna piece or Khigrf? is derived from 
A. ba] yên Khwüja Khizr, a prophet who is said to have drunk of the fountain of life and is 
considerod as the gaint of the waters. 

The names of Tipt’s gold coins likewise refer to Muhammadan sainta, The gold ae or 
Ahmadi is derived from “+! Ahmad, one of the designations of the Prophet himself; 
Siddigt from (349-5 j£ Hi Abo Bakr Siddiq, the first Khalifa; and the Fárügi from "p 
Umar ipiis the second Khalifa, 

e largest of Tipá's copper ooins is the doublo patsd.? It bears two names, "unc 
'Ugntat and qe Mushtas! The first of these names is met with on ooins of the 
Mauldd! years 1918 and'1219. It ‘in derived from wlis uy whic ‘Usman ibn *Affan, the 
third Khalifa, and is thus connected with the above-mentioned series of the names of 
gold ovins. Bub when, in the Maulüdi year 1221, Tip had started a series of 
names for his smaller oopper ooins, which consisted of the names of different stars, the 
designation Ugmêni did nob agree with the rest. Accordingly, the double patsds of the 
Maulüdi year 1222 and of the following years bear a new denomination, vis, Mushtari, the 
Arabio name of the planet Jupiter. The name of the pated is 555) or Lat, and that of the 
half paid p ot. Zuhre and Bahram are the Persian designations of the planets Venus and 
Mie a asa The quarter patsá is the jM! Akhtar, which means “a star" in Persian. 

Marsden! notices “a minute coin intended for 8 half Akhtar, or eighth part of s pated, on 
one side of which is the elephant, with the letter , and on the other, the denomination of the 
money, being a word that may be read th) Qai, but is by no means distinct,” My 





1 Marsden's Fumismata Orientalia IRustrata, Part IL p. 700 f. 

3 À copy of this rare coin is in the Bangalore Museum. Iiis mentioned in Dr. Buohanan's Journey through 
Mysors, Canara, and Malabar, Vol I. p. 138, note. 

s Moor's Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little's Detachment, p. 4756. 

4 Tho Persian spelling 174) is found on tho coins struck at Paitan (Seringapaiem), the Hindüzikn! spelling 
SA) on those strook at Nagar. 

8 Numismaia Orisziolia Ilustrata, Part IL p. 725. 
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collection contains two different varieties of this ooin. Both have on the obverse an elephant 
facing the right, and on the reverse the legend wiywy4, “struck at-Pattan,” and over it the 
designation which is clearly not Sk, but wibi Qutb, the Arabio name of the Pole-star, 
which fits the whole system followed by Tfpú in naming his other copper coins. The first of 
the two coins has the letter | over the elephant on the obverse, und the date 1224 over the 
legend on the reverse; the second coin bears the letter c» and the date 1225 in the oorrespond- 
ing places. As on Tipü's larger copper coins the letters |, «» œ and 5 are combined with 
the dates 1224, 1225, 1226 and 1227 respectively, Mareden's coin, which had the letter «», 
must have been struok in the Mgul8di year 1226 or A.D. 1797-98. 

When introducing his new era, Tipü made another innovation by reversing the order 
of the Arabio numerals on the dates of his ooins. On the coins of the Maulüd! year 
1215, we find both the old order If! and the new one oIFl. In 1216 the only exceptions 
from the new rule are the paisd, half pated and quarter paisa struck at Beügs]ür. From the 
year 1217 to the year of Tipúü' death, the Maulidt year 1227 or A.D. 1798-99, the dates 
on all the coins run from right to left There are & few specimens, on whioh the engraver 
of the die did not only reverse the order of the numbers, but turned the numbers themselves. 
Thus g quarter paisé struck at Fais-hieir (Guttif and one struck at Kháliqübád (Ohandagal) 
bear the date eš*1, which is meant for |? ; and two quarter pateds struck at Faig-hisár have 
the dates F! 1 and H511. "These are both meant for Irre; in each case the two middle 
figures are reversed, and in the second the unit has undergone the same process, 


THE FATEH OF ST. MARK ACOORDING TO AN ARAB HISTORIAN 
OF THE TENTH OENTURY. 


BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, Bo.B.C. 


The following is a translation from Chap. xxviii. of Al Mas'üdt's historical encyolo- 
pædia, entitled “ Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems"; & remarkable work, in which he 
describes the state of the nations and countries of the East and West as they were in his age, 
that is to say, in A. H. 880 (A. D. 941), The chapter in which occurs the passage here selected 
is devoted to the history of Bim. 

“ The disciples of Jesus of Nazareth dispersed themselves over all the surface of the 
earth. Mri betook himself to the neighbouring part of 'Irák, and died in the town of Dair 
Kunné* and As-Siffa, on the bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad and Wasit, which is the 
country of ’Alt bin Df'üd bin Al Jarrah, of Muhammad bin Dd bin Al Jarrah, and other 
learned men, The tomb of Mårt is there, in a church, where it remains up to the present year 
839 (A. D. 948) ; the Ohristians hold it in great veneralion. Thomas, who was one of the 
twelve disciples, went to India, where he called the people to the law of the Messiah, and where 
he died. Ancther disciple penetrated’ to the most remote parts of Khurás&n, and died there. 


* In his valuable Oatclogus of Mysore Coins va the Madras Musewm, Mr. Thurston figures atj-paisd giruok at 
Bedgalir in 1818 and one struck at Salémibéd (Setyamangalam) in the same year. I possess throe other } paistis, 
of whioh one was struok at Patjan in 1918 and the second sb Bengalir in 1219. The third bears the date 12419, and 
on the reverse the two words w »9 wibi; the name of the mint-town seams to be omitted by the engraver. 

T The only exosption is s quarter paist struck ab Faiy-higtr, which bears the lekter so but tho date 1224. 

s A solitary instance of a rolapso is a half paisá strnok at Pajtan with the date IPP- (1230). The engraver 
of a paist struck ai Faig-hishr in the same year has not completely succeeded in reversing the figures from Irr» 
to off |, but has written them as Fer |, 

; + Insiosd of gih, polvo esI ENT 
Sud at a 

+ och pue aa MO ja etl ta SBD, bud T Bok wo may a ie as sufficient 
aubbortty for thas Mári was tho name of one of the '' other "seventy" (or -bwo) mentioned in 
Luke X. 1. esie to Jaman (Arabio Ang Diohonary) Mir Y'akûb” was the name of a heretical teacher of 
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The site of his tomb is known and venerated by the Christians ; but others say that he died in 
the country of Daküks, Khánfj&r and Karkh Hudin, on the confines of ‘Irtk. The place of his: 
sopulture is known. 

“ Mark died at Alexandria, in Egypt, where is his tomb. He is one of the four disciples 
who have composed the Gospel, Strange particulars are related of that which passed between 
him and the Egyptians at the moment when he was put to death. We have already stated on 
what occasion that took place, in our Middle History,‘ to which work the present is a sequel. 
There we have related in detail how Mark, when on the point of starting for the land of the 
West," charged them, saying :—' Whosoever shall present himself to you in my likeness, kill 
him ; for you will see, coming after me, men who will resemble me; but hasten to put them to 
death, and do not accept their teaching.’ Then he left them. After having been absent a long 
time, being unable to reach the place where he wished to go, he returned to the Egyptians. 
When he saw that they were about to kill him, he said to them +— Woe unto you! I am 
Mark.’—‘ No,’ replied they ; ‘ verily our father, Mark, told us to kill whoever should come to 
us in his likeness, —' But it is I myself who am Mark.—' We cannot let you go, and it is 
absolutely necessary that we put you to death.’ So they killed him. 

“ Formerly they had demanded of him some proofs in support of his statements, at had 
begged of him to work some miracles. Some among them had said to him :—“If that which 
you affirm to us is true, ascend to heaven before our eyes.’ Then they stripped him of his 
pontifical robe (-lWL,;),* and clothed him in g dress of camel's hair, so that he might ascend 
to heaven. But many of his disciples attached themselves to him, saying :—' If thon departest, 
what will remain to ux after thee, for thou art our father P’ Then happened to him that which 
we have related above. 

“The disciples of the Messiah are seventy-two in number, besides whom twelve more 
have to be counted. Those who have transmitted the Gospel are :—Luke, Mark, John, and 
Matthew. Luke and Matthew are ranked among the seventy-two; the latter is also classed 
among the twelve, but I know not the reason of it’ The two who make part of the twelve 
are :—John, son of Zebedee, and Mark, patriarch of Alexandria. The third, who arrived at 
Antioch, where he had been preceded by Peter and Thomas, is Paul. He is the person 
alluded to in the Kur'ás under the title of the ‘third,’ when God says :—‘ Wherefore we 
strengthened them with a third." 

* Of all the Christian Monks, those of Egypt are the only ones who eat meat; because 
Mark permitted them to do so.” 


MISOELLANEA. 
CALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATES, published by me, with a a lithograph, in this jour. 
No. 30. nal, Vol X. p. 104 f., No. 96, the date (line 6 ff ) is 


In the stone inscription of the Mahá&s&- — Bake-nripa-k]-&ttia eahvateara- éatamgel enyu- 
manta Bsppuvarasa, on a pillar inside a temple | nope ayivatta draneya Jaya-samvataarade Kart- 
at Mah&küta, Máküts, or Makupa, near Bádémi, | tike-éuddha-pafichamiyoh Budhav&rad-andurh, 
in the Kal&dgi District, Bombay Presidency, | —“ the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of (the 





* The work here referred to is probably Mas'ñdi's “ History of Time,” (yey! plat «Ps mentioned in the 
@psnlag ot te Seah chapter: 

* ee A qal 

+ Tho word 645) cf io ss bas no apparent moexiog; H is probably s misprint either for ihe Persian 
&X 55 ‘ gold-embroisersd, ' or the Arablo &y lis e a robe of office,’ 

1 There has always been a tradition that Si, Luke was one of the seventy this is mentioned T 
8rd and dih centuries Orien nnd Pula o Meet may be Sts L. Mla eae bed eee Eb a Ka ika 
garding Mattitew (lze ) ij seems likely that he oonfounded him with Maizhiaa. Xusebinz, as woll as Epiphanius, 

Fel Of a ai coc of iur Ai | e Em thad ha pee ono of fha iela a ar ihe Ascension, 
“apel of Marthias’' ia one of the thirty ls rejected by the Christian Church as being uncanonioal. 
s Pda Kur'ân, Bale, Chap. 27, page M60, ola Tt is necessary to read this in order to understand the 
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month) Karttika of the Jaya sai vatsara, which 
is the eight hundred and fifiy-sixth (year ix) the 
centuries of years that have gone by from the time 
of the Saka king, and on Wednesday.” And 
the inscription records that on this day Bappuva- 
rasa came to the place, and made a grant of 
(an image of) Nandikédévara, €. e. Nandi, and of 
somo rice-land.? 

Here the mention of the Jaya samvatsara 
would permit us to take the given year either 
as current or as expired. For, by the mean-sign 
system, with Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s Tables, Jaya 
commenced on the 10th Deoember, A.D. 932, 
and ended on the 6th December, A.D. 933. 
And in this period Karttika éukla 5, of Saka. 
,Bamvat 856 current, ended on the 26th October, 
A.D. 938, at about 18 ghaits, 26 palas, after 
mean sunrise, for Bidêmi." This day, however, 
was & Saturday, And the details of the date 
cannot be explained in this way. 

` On the other haud, by the southern luni-solar 
wystem the Jaya sathvateara coincided with 
Saka-Sarhvat 857 current, i e. with the given 
year 856 as an oxpired year. And in this year, 
with Prof. K. L. Chattre’s Tables, KArttika 
éukl& 5 began at about 5 gk. 15 p. and ended at 
about 59 gh. 55 p. on Wednesday, 15th October, 
AD. 084 With these resulta, it would be an 
expunged iki. But the ending-time isso very 
close to the following sunrise, that most probably 
a calculation by any of the SiddhAntas would 
make it end after sunrise on the Thursday; as 

is the case with Prof. Jacobi's Tables, according 
id which it began ab about 2h. 83 m. = 6 gh. 
29:5 p., on the Wednesday, and ended at about 
$4 m.,==1 gh 25 p. on the Thursday. And I 
think it may aafely be taken for granted that the 
Wi did end on the Thursday, according to the 
almanac consulted by the person who drafted the 
record. Consequently, the date of Wednesday, 
15th October, A.D. 933, can be acoepted only if 
the tiki was used as a current tithi. 


Now, as regards the application of the given 
tithi, the Nirnayasindhw, peri. i, p. 7 b, line 18 f., 
gives tho general rule that the fifth Mihi is to 
be used or celebrated when it is joined by the 
sixth tiiki, +. 6. on the day on which it ends. 
Whereas the Dharmasindhusdra, pari. i, p. b a, 
Hne 5 f., states that the fourth and fifth tithis 
form a couple; as a consequence of which the 
fifth tithi may be used when it is joined by the 
fourth, i.e. on the day on which it begins. But, in 
the more detailed rules, the Dharmasindhuedra, i, 
P- 8 a, line 11 ff., states explicitly that, exoept m the 
case of the Skandépavdea and the Ndgavreta, “in 
any ceremony whatsoever the fifth thi, both in 
the bright and m the dark fortnight, is to be 
taken when it is cleft by the fourth Hihi;” and 
the Nirnayasindhu, i., p. 18 b, line 12 ff., though 
seeming on the whole to maintain the correctness 
of its own rule, quotes several precepts to the 
same effect. Also, Prof. Kielhorn has given me 
the following quotation from the Kdlemddhava, 
— Skandéparied paficham! para-viddhá, anyatra 
pirva-viddh=éti sthitam, — “it is established that 
at the Skandépavdsa the fifth tithi (is to be usod) 
when it is cleft by the following; on _other oo- 
casions, when it is cleft by the ." In 
the present instance the details of the dato dis- 
tinotly refer, not to the writing of the record, but 
to the occasion on which the ceremony of making 
the grant was performed. Consequently, it ap- 
pears that the tiki would be properly connected 
with the Wednesday, on which day it began ; and 
that the correct English date is Wednesday, 
15th October, A.D. 933, as found above. 

In addition to this illustration of the use of a 
current tithi, this date is of interest in giving an 
instance of the use of the southern luni-solar 
system of the Sixty-Year Oyole of Jupiter, 
for a time not very long after the period that I 
have indicated for its introduction (see ante, Y ol. 
XVIL pp. 142, 143.) 

J. F. Frarr. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


YHNEATAOHALAPATI; A MADRAS LEGEND. 
Every now and then, throughout Madras, 6 
man dressed up as & buffoon is to be seen 
leading abunt a bullas fantastically got up as 
himself with cowries and rags of many colours 
trour door to door, for the purpose of procuring 
religious alms. The operation is accompanied by 
such musio as the man can command. 

The bull is called in Tamil Perwmdl erudy 
and in Telegu Ga&ga odds the-former meaning 


1 think that in Hne 10 f., insbead of nandibdsara- 
eii) Gia gagasan, ° * three rios- rioe-flelds at (the village 


Vishnu’s bull and the latter Gangê's bull The 
origin of the first is given in a legend, but that of 
the last is not clear. 

The conductors of these bulls are neatherds of 
high caste called Püidaryan, i.e. Flower Neatherds, 
and come from villages in the North and South 
Aroot(Arkát) districts. They are a simple and 
ignorant get, who firmly believe that their occupa- 
tion arises out of a command from the great god 
Vehkat&chslapati — the Lord of the Vehkaté- 


Nandfkéévare,”’ as published, we should read nandi- 
karena nadha Ci M all through. 
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chals Hills near Tiruppadi m the North Arcot 
District. 

Their legend is as follows: — Among the 
habitual gifts to the Voükajdohala temple at 
Tiruppadi were allthe freaks of nature of the 
neighbourhood as exhibited in ostile such as two- 
tailed cows, five-legged bulle, four-horned calves, 
andeoon. The Püidsiyuns, whose original duty 
was to string flowers for the temple, were set to 
graze these abortions. Now to graze cows isan 
honour, but to tend such creatures as these the 
Péidaiyans regarded as a sin. So they prayed to 
Vehkat&chalapati to show tham how they could 
purge it sway. On this the god gave them a bull 


called after himself the Perumal bull, and said —- 


“My sons, if you take as much care of this bull 
as youwould of your own children and lead it 
from house to house, begging ita food, your 
sin will be washed away.” Hver since then they 
have been purging themselves of their original 
gin | 

The process is this. The bull-leader takes it 
from house to house nnd puta it questions, and 
ihe animal shakes ita head in reply! He then 
abuses it and ib butts at him'in anger! This is 
proof positive that ik can reason | 

The factis the animal is bought when young 
for a amall sum and brought up'to its profes- 
sion. Long practice has made its purchasers 
experts in selecting the animals that will suit 
them. After purchase the training commences, 
which consists in pinching its ears whenever it is 
given bran, and it soon learns to shake its head 
at the sight of bran. I need hardly say that-a 
handful of bran is ready in its conductor’s hands 
when the questions are put to. ib. It is also 
taught to butt at any person that speaks angrily 
to it. 

As regards the offerings made to these people, 
one-sixth goes to feeding the bulls and the 


remaining five-aixths to the conductors. They look 
upon it as a "good work,” but the village boys 
and girls think it the greatest fun in the world to 
watch its performances, and the advent of & 
Viahnu's bull is hailed by the youngster: with 
the greatest delight. 

The demeanour of the bulls has led to a well 
known South Indian proverb: — “As mild as 
Vishnu's (or Gatgn’s) bull.” In Tamil it is avan 
Perumdl mddu appa: in Telugu vddu Gaùgi 
eddu vale sddhu. 


Madras.. B. M. Nareaa Sarri. 





KALI NAG; A KASMIR LEGEND. 

Just outside (on the river side of) the Shål Ha- 
madin mosque in the heart of Srinagar city, is a 
little stream constantly running, The stream is 
sacred to KAI and is called Kalt Wag. A Brih. 
man is generally to be seen sitting near to ofer 
the prayers and receive the presenta of worship- 
pers. The water emerges from the ground inside 
the mosque. On this account several Hindü 
rulers have tried to get the place and offered 
large sums of money for it, but without avail. 
Oolonel (P) Miy&n Singh determimed to raze the 
mosque to the ground, but being afraid of a 
rebellion on the part of the Musalm&ns, he changed 

It in said that npbody can look upon the spring 
itself without losing his sight. Some ourious 
folk essayed to do so, and came away blind, 
Afterwards, in order that others might not come 
into the like misfortune, a great stone was placed 
over the sdg, which remains there to this day 
The spring is said to have appeared hero when 
Révane’s house was destroyed by Rama, and is 
therefore supposed to have oome from Ceylon. 

J. Hyon Kwownrs. 

Srfnagar. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


sophy, Libera š , À sironomy 

Laws and of about AD. 1080. 
Edited in the lo mal by Dr. ARD 
Bacmau. Published Secretary of State 
for India. London: and Oo. 1887. o 
pp. xli, $05. 


Upwards of three years ago, ante, Vol. X V. p. 814, 
we had the pleasure of publishing s preliminary 
notioe by Dr. Bühler of this mighty work, and 
we have now to notice ita actual production. 

We have at last before us the Arabio text 
of the great original. But the book as it stands 
is consequently available only to Arabio scholars. 
For this reason the publishers have ertensively 
advertised it in vernacular papers in India, but 
whether this will repay them is doubtful, as 


Natives of India usually either can not or will not 
buy expensive works, such as this necessarily is. 
If we may be allowed to express arropinion on such 
a matter as this, we should say that the outlay 
would be more likely to be profitable if made 
in freely advertising it in English papers and 
journals, and in sending copies of it liberally for 
notice in the same. 

As ali the world knows, the peculiar value of 
Albérün!'s work is that itis practically almost the 
only authority we possess for Indian history and 
mode of thought at 8 period whiph is otherwise as 
a sealed book to us, To have, therefore, made 
available a text, which is as acourate as we can 
reasonably expect, is a matter of no small 
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importance, and the thanks that we owe to Dr. 
Sachau should be proportionately great. 


Albàárünt flourished in the time of Mahmad | 


of Ghazni, when the Bráhmanical civilisation, 
which had superseded the Buddhistic, was in its 
turn about to be overshadowed, first by that of the 
Musalmán and eventually by thet of the Ohristian. 
And itis, mdeed, fortunate for the world, that, at 
the very commencement of the epoch of destruc- 
tion inaugurated by Mahmud, there should have 
been living and writing a scholar gifted with 
sufficient breadth of view to enable him to study 
sympathetically the system that was passing 
away; sufficiently endowed with the critical 
faculty to appreciate modes of thought ao opposed 
to those with which he had been himself imbued 
from his birth; and possessed of sufficient energy 
and skill to record what he had learnt for the 
benefit of his contemporaries and successors. He 
wrote m A.D. 1030, and among his predecessors 
in the description of India were the Greek diplo- 
maiis Megasthenés about B. O. 295, and tho 
Chinese monks in the 5th, Gth, and 7th centuries 
A.D. But Albérinf is inoomparably, as far as 
we are concerned, the most important writer of 
them all. Of Megasthenés we have but fragments, 
and the Buddhist monks from China are as babes 
compared with the highly cultivated and well- 
informed scholar whose work we are now oon- 

There are three MSS. of the great book in 
Europe — (1) in the library of M. Schefer, 
Membre de l'Institut: (2) in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris: (3) in the library of the 
Mehemet Köprülü Medrese aš Constantinople. 
The lest two are copies of the first, which purports 
to be a oopy of the author's autograph, “with 
whioh it has been collated as carefully as possible" 
by some unknown hand long ago. With the 
exception of some lacuna and blunders, probably 
resulting from partial illegibility or from worm- 
holes m the autogreph, and of the misplacemant of 
the leaves at the end, Dr. Sachau considers M. 
Bohefar's MS. to be “of very rare merit, one of 
the most accurate I have ever known." This is 
the MS. Dr. Sachau has followed, and on which, 
with the advantage of emendation where neoes- 
sary by the light of modern Arabic and Sanskrit 
learning, his text is based. The nature of Albé 
rün!'s work has prevented its being copied and 
treasured up in the libraries of the Hast, and so 
far it has not been found there. This fact, how- 
ever, while it renders us all the more grateful to 
the Huropean scholars who have saved Albêrêni 
from the fate which has overtaken Megasthenés, 
does not, Dr. Sachau thinks, lead us to suppose 
that, should more MSS. be found hereafter, the 


text, ag he has given it, will have to be materially 
altered. 

Dr. Sachau enters at some length into the pro~ 
bable date of the book, and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it was written between 30th April and 
30th September A.D. 1030, meaning by “ writing" 
the final composition of a work, the various parta 
of which had long previously been completed. It 
appears to have been composed at Ghasnf during 
the troubled period which succeeded the death of 
Mahmñd, and Albérint probably got most of 
his information from Hindu residents of that 
place, who were then, no doubt, very numerous, 
His actual travels in India do not seem to hare 
extended beyond the Pafijab; the districts about 
PóahAwar, Jhálam, Sidlkép, LAhór, and Multan, 
being familiar to him. 

But it is not so much from his record of what he 
saw,as from his record of what he read, that 
Alb&rünt has become of world-wide fame. His 
learning in Sanskrit Literature was for his time 
wonderful, because. it was against his religious 
teaching to study systems foreign to lalim, and in 
the few cases where this prejudice has bean over- 
come no other instance erista of a Muhammadan 
trying to procure his foreign learning at first 
hand. As a translator, he rendered from Sans- 
krit into Arabio, Kapila's Sdmkhya, the book of 
Patafijali, the Paulits-Siddhdats, the Brakme- 
Siddhdata, the Brihat-Sashitd, and the Leghu- 
Jdtaba; while from Arabic into Sanskrit he 
rendered Huclid’s Hiemenis, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and & book of his own on the construction of the 
Astrolabe. 

This list of works raises the questions as to how 
much he acquired of Sanskrit, and as to how far 
he was & real translator, or merely the mouth. 
piece or supervisor of those who explained or 
translated for him. Dr. Sachau gives reasons 
at some length for considering that he really 
knew enough of Sanskrit to enable him to go 
alone in the language to a small extent without 
blundering, but that be read his Indian books with 
the aid of Pandita and made his translations into 
Arabic from their dictation; while his transla- 
tions from Arabic into Sanskrit meant that he 
explained to Pandita, who converted his explana- 
tions into élékas of approved form. AN this 
involves the sesumption that Albérint and his 
Pandits spoke or understood well some common 
yernacular, and there seems to be abundant inter- 
nal evidence in the Indica that Albérint was well 
aoquainted with the vernacular of the period, 
whatever it was, then current in the extreme 
north-west of India. : 

In explaining the extent of Albérüni's Sans- 
krit scholarship, Dr. Sachau has to tread along 
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the dangerous and delicate path of testing ib 
by his transliteration of Sanskrit words. And 
im doing so he shows where Sanskrit compounds 
have been wrongly divided and so mistranslated, 


eg. SIPT( SU SINIT into uic and wlan; 
and where parts of compounds have been mis- 
understood, e.g, SATafafrada:, in which Albé- 
rin! thought that "ira was the name of the 7th 
+ 

Bishi, qe*54- as he callshim. In this connection 
Dr. Sachau prints in this volume an “index of 
words of Indian origin" in 42 pp. double column! 
and he promises’ comparison of Albérünt's 
Indian names with those in his Sanskrit, sources. 
It need hardly be said that this oomperison will 
be loaked for with much interest. 

Like all scholars from his time downwards Albé- 
ûnt was oppressed with the diffloulty of transli- 
terating Indian words into his own character, and 
like all scholars of all countries he adopted a 
system of special diacritical marks combined with 
s deferential aoquiesoenoe in existing custom in the 
case of well-known words. So his ò} (8X) and 
his ©) 4. (4TOT) have formed a puxxle on their 
own account, as no doubt will our English “ cooly” 
(ai) and “boy” (qÓ in the dim future. Dr. 
Sachau has treated this part of his subject with 
conspicuous skill, and he well explains the diff- 
culty of getting at Albérfmt’s meaning in 
his tranaliterations. Thus, he evidently endee- 
voured to write in Arabic the sounds of the 
Indian words as he heard them, and since he 
took them down sometimes oraly and some- 
times from books, he gt one time would transli- 
terate from bad and variant pronunciations 
and at others from tha written words. We then 
get two or more forms of the same word; e.g. Ud 


and g" for Hew Then again, while purporting 
to transliterate he would be really rendering some 
vernacular form; e.g. wa ole for ag. 
Sometimes he mixed up the vernacular with 
Benskyit; e.g. when ho says 929-9 = 60 years. 
Like many another scholar, too, Albérint, after 
devising a system of diacritioal marks, based in 
his caso on those in Persian, did nob stick to them ; 
e.g. while adopting — for p he would write < 
for b and +> for p, and so on. The digeritiogl 
markings in the MS. of M. Bohefer are also 
rendered all the more uncertain from the fact that 
ab the tame it was written the modern system of 
marking Arabio was hardly yet in vogue The 
old and the then new system of marking were 


1 I$ is & pity thet this Index ic«es much H not all of 
ita value for Sanskrit students, Whom ohiaiy it 1s of 
to order 


interest, through being 
of kha Arabie alphabet. auch Inderes ought to 


both at times followed by the scribe in some 
casos, as in v" and CA, resulting in much ambi- 
guity. Lastly, Albérint, in quoting or adapting 
from old works as from Al-Er&nshahri on Bud- 
dhixm, follows the old oorrupt spelling, whereby 
we get pyt for WA! However, it is gratifying 
to find that Dr. Sachan oan nevertheless oon- 
fidently assert thet “ the consonantal skeletons of 
the words are very trustworthy and offer a- 
sufficient basis for their reconstruction.” 

The value of Albértml’s work to the student of 
things Indian, oan be seen by a mere reference to 
its contents. He opens with an account of Hindu 
religion and philosophy, including a disquisition 
on caste. He then proceeds to describe the litera- 
ture of the Hindus, their science, metrology, 
and mathematics. The chapter on “ Hindu 
sciences which prey upon the ignoranes of tho 
people" should attract attention. Then we haves 
description of Hindu geography and cosmogony ; 
and much astronomy and computation of time, — 
the most valuable part of the work, — which 
will be much appreciated by students of this 
Journal And finally Hindu manners, customs, 
customary law, and astrology have a fair share of 
attention. There are chapters here m which the 
folklorist and anthropologist should alike revel. 


E Ms [oe 4 sod 

It is a comfort to find from the date of this 
Esport that other people besides Indian officials 
are apt to be behind time in recording the practi- 
cal work performed by them. However, there is 
much to interest us in the short report on Sirhhalese 
MSS. now before us, as the collection of theas 
in the Golombo Museum Library, — en institation 
which does not otherwine seem to be of any 
note, — is no doubt in a fair way of becoming very 
valuable. 

The old manuseripta, consisting of original 
texta of the Buddhist Canon, commentaries, 
histories, philological, poetical, scientific and 
medical works, are wotih serious attention. 

The Canonical Books, however, are themselves 
incomplete, but the commentaries are in & much 
better condition. Of histories there are fifty, 
and of philology and postry there are 76. In 
science and medicine th:re is only a beginning 
of what no doubt will become a valuable collec- 
tion later on. 

It is satisfactory to note that the arrangement 
of the MSS. is systematic and practical. 


follow tha ot ihe Boman alphabst. Ty ne 
rétro ene the ln gauge pal ejing jang Wk pan 
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THE COINS OF THE MODERN NATIVE OHIEFS OF THE PANJAB. 
BY OAPTAIN E, O. TEMPLE, BLO, MBAS. 
T, — GENERAL RHMARKS. 


(BR spa vii. Sa tho sia o£ Ds mabang ap, waw collioied analy Ey jayt i 
“the Pañjib about exght years ego, with the kindly personal assistance of the Chiefs of the 
Pafjíb Native States, one of whom has since died. These coins I had the pleasure of present- 
ing to the British Museum. Thà remainder are taken from former presentations to the Museum, 
and I am indebted to the courtesy of the Keeper of the Coins for being enabled to represent 
them inthe plates attached hereto. I am also specially indebted to Mr. Grueber, of the Numis- 
matio Department, for the trouble he has teken in having both the coins I collected and those 
previously presented to the Museum properly reproduced for me. In the detailed description 
attached to this paper the coiús given by myself to the British Museum and those of 
other donors are carefully distinguished. There is, as'far as I am aware, no other collection of 
these coins in existence.’ 

Properly speaking, the Goins of the Moderu Native Ohisfs of the Pafijib should include 
those of the Mahirijis of Låhôr and of the Mahtrijas of Jammúñ end Kaámtr. But the Sikh 
-ooinage is a study in iteelf, and so is the ancient coinage of Kaémir. This paper is therefore 
confined to the productions of the mints of the Ohiefs of the Pufijab, that have now, 
or have had in reóent times, the right to issue oóins of their own, These arethe 
Mahár&jis of Pațiâlk, the Rajas of Nábh& and Jind, the Sardaérs of Kaithal, and the 
Mawaêba of K6fla-Malér (more commonly called MAlêr-Kêjld), Of these the Mahirijês of 
Patiala, the Råjâs of Nibhà and Jind and the Sardis of Kaifhal! belonged to one great 
family of Ohiefs known in the Pa?jib as the Phülktieh. 

To the student of numismating the ooins of these chiefs have a special interest, as affording 
valuable examples of the principles governing the evolation of the coinage of partially civilized 
peoples. The theory of the evolution of coins, first made known by Mr. Evans? in his well. 
known work, has been applied with great acuteness and ability by Mr. Keary in his Morphology 
of Cosas (1888) to Oriental coins. It is in support or criticism of its application to the 
coins of semi-barberous peoples that the following pages will be found to be chisfy 
valuable, 

Mr. Keary makes two remarks in his little book which the reader will do well to bear in 
mind throughout his perusal of this article. At page 9 he seys : — “There is a peculiar sorb of 
morphology (of coins) shown when a barbarous or semi-barbarous people incapable of inaugu- 
rating or much modifying a coinage of its own, takes as a model the money of some-other State 
and makes either imitations or reproductions of itin a descending order of degradation, 
of this class take generally one of two forms : a, — If the nation is not very barbarous, it sometimes 
invents for itself a new type founded on the parent type, and adheres to that for a long succession 
of years, Such people are not artistic enough or original enough to produce variations of 
importance on this fixed type. b. — A much more barbarous people, who are incapable of either 








inventing any type for themselves or of copying correctly that which is before them, produce ' 


a #erien of successive degradations which are very curious and interesting to trace.” A+ page 
18 he further remarks: — ‘The local issues of different (Greek) cities may be regarded as a 
kind of token money, not acceptable except by weight outside s narrow area,” How far the 
semi-barbarous coinage of the modern Native Ohiefs of the Pañjkb bears out these observations 
the reader will be able to judge for himself. 

In the year A.H. 1164, or A.D. 1751, being the fourth year of his reign, the famous 
Albmed Shah Durrani (or Abdilf) made a raid into the Pafijib and overran the greater part of 
it; and it is a common historical statement? in the Pafijib, that in that year he granted to the 


1 As distant connections only. 3 Qeins of the Ancient Britons, 1864. 3 But see below, p. 936. 
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ohiefs of Paila, NAbhi, Jind, and K&li-Milér the right to coin within their respective States. 
The now extinot State of the Sardirs of Kaithal also seems to have acquired the right to use the 
same ooinage within ita territories, but how or when I have been unable to ascertain. Besides 
those the Bikh State of Kapurthala and the extraordinary adventurer, George Thomas, Roja 
of H&hsi, are said to have each had an independent coinage, of which more anon. 

Now the coins of Ahmad Shab bear a distinctive legend, 6.18; wall) RUNG It 
runs thus :— 


obverse ye ob dab Jus; ad iba 
34.0 qo gs pran wj a 
reverse wd ory a Salahe gla pie 


The words and figures following the words esla and <> naturally vary with the year and 
place. In plate I., figure a, I, give & fine specimen of the full legend, bearing the date 
Jive, £e, AH. 1178, (A.D. 1761), and the year of the reign 14, and showing the mint as 
DUT hm sus 4 X lto that ia, Dehlf.é 

In the fourth year of his reign Ahmad Shah coined at Barhand, better known as 
Sirhind, now a town in the Pasidla State. The exact form of his ooin I do not know, but, for 
reasons given further on, it oen be guessed from the impressions of the die given below, which | 
is that now in use at KOfl&-Málér, and which I am able to introduce here through the kindness 
of the K hh Sahib, ‘Infyat ‘Alt Khas, brother of the Nawáb of K6¢lé-Malér. 





Now the point for the present argument is this : — from that day, nearly 140 years ago, 
to this, the coins of all these States — Pafiala, Nabhá, Jind, Kaithal and KOHA-MAlêr, 
with the exception of some of the issues of the NAbhi mint, have never changed either the 
legend, the date, or the mint. The dies have been cut and re-out over and over again, but 
no material change has ever taken place beyond adding, in some cases only, the mark or sign of 
the partioular chief issuing the coin. To all outward appearance they are all — even those of 
s year ago— the ooins of Ahmad Shih minted in the fourth year of his reign (A.D. 1751)! 
NAbhi alone has had the originality to vary the type to a limited extent, using for that purpose, 
of later years, the ordinary legend of the Sikh coins of the late Mahirijis of Lahr, The 
issues of the Sardirs of Kaithal show w falling off in the artistio capacity of the moneyers of 
this distinctly “ Minor State” in comparison with the others above noticed, thet will be found 
to be specially valuable and interesting in the present connection. 

The History of the modern Native States of the Pafijab, being of so recent a. 
character, is to a certain extent well known® and is therefore of much value as evidence for 





4 This is a large thin gold ootn which belongs to the British Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted 
for thoireproduolion: vl Aka pae ng Ta T Aay EAN ban SEAE Su p nsn pared 
commemoration 


thrown amongsi special struck in 
SF Poult th thet your 17 A RL Wes the pour of ths acioricue masesors ho causad to be cxamualtved neve 
5 I my toa " oerbain extent" advisedly, for ib is much more obscure than one would suppose possible. 
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Or against the theories of Messrs. Evans and Keary, — for we now have the advantage 
of studying a semi-barbarous coinage of precisely the same nature-as that which has 
flourished throughout the East any time these thousand years, side by side with otherwise 
verifiable historical facta regarding the coiners. 


It, HISTORY. 


Tho Phülki&A family of chiefs are Siddhu Jatfs and claim, as is usual in the Patjab, 
among persons of importance, a H&jpüt origin: —in this case from Jaisal, the founder of 
Jaisalmér in the twelfth century A.D. Thedescent from Jaisal through Siddhu, the eponymous 
founder of this now great clan of the Pañjåbt Jatta, is legendary in the extreme.? However, 
whatever may have been their origin, the ancestors of the Phêlldin house must have been people 
of much consideration, for in A.D. 1526 the emperor Babar created the son of Saighay, the head 
of the family, a Chaudharf? for services rendered in that year by his father at the battle of 
Pánipat where he was killed. The headship or okaudkartyat thus won was confirmed by the 
emperor Hum&yün on Saighay’s grandson in A.D. 1554, and a hundred years later we find 
Baüghar's deacendant Phil, the direct founder of the Phfilkti#, succeeding his father in the 
chaudharíyat about A.D. 1618, and dying as the great Chaudhari Phal in 1652.8 Phú] left 
six sons — the two eldest of whom we may call the major and the rest the minor sons. From 
the two major sons, Tilôkhâ and H&má, spring the present great chiefs of the Siddhu Jatta, and 
from the rest the Jlêndih Sardira and what are called the Landgharif, or “ Minor Branch,” 
Sardirs. All are personages of high standing in the Pañjib. From TilékhA, who succeeded 
to the cheudharfyat, come the Rajas of Wabha and Jind, and from Bámá tho Maharajas of 
Papila, the Sardirs of Bhadaur (absorbed by Patiala) and the Malandh families, At the 
present day they rank as follows, Patiñla, Jind, Nabha, Bhadauy, Malaudh;— but by descent 
their seniority is NAbhi, Jind, Bhadaur, Pafiflé, Malaudh, while their originally absolute 
equality is proved by the fact that the village of Bhat Ripa, founded by Tilókh4 and Rémé jointly, 
is still owned in equal shares by all the above chiefs. There are seventeen great Sikh families in 
all sprung from Ohaudhar! Phil, and of those three have become “royal” and have still the 
right to issue their own coinage. It is with these three, Patiala, Jind and Wabha, that we 
have now to do. š 

At the present day by far the most powerful of these families is that of Patiala, and we 
will take it first into consideration. Rama, the second son of Phê! as above described, carved 
out for himself by the sword, after the manner of the time, a small semi-independent territory, 
and after a turbulent career, was murdered in extreme old age in A.D. 1714 ` Some 15 years 
later (A.D. 1729) ou the death of his second son, Sabhá, his third son, Alhê Bihgh, came into 
possession of Hüml's residence and petty principality of Hódi&n&; the eldest son, Dini, 
having obtained another estate, now held by his descendant, the Sardir ŻA tar Siñgh of Bhadunr 
From this small beginning, to which he added certain other little territories won by the sword, 
Alb& Bihgh, in the course of a warlike career, before his death in A.D. 1765, had founded Patiala 
Town and State, had been a prisoner of Ahmad Shah (in 1762), had then been petted by that 
monarch, receiving from the Afghin the title of R8jà (1762), had next destroyed and annexed 
the great Muhammadan provincial capital of Sarhand or Sirhind,? and had finally been created 
chief of the whole of his district (chalka) by Ahmad Sh&h. The right to coin given by Ahmad 
Shah to the Phfilktan States was therefore clearly given in his time and the coins depicted 





* Bir Griffin, ás of the PaKjdb, p. 9, 81 generations between Sai; ob. 
nor an apparent impossibility, and pei tiers i t eed ta ere ae aspa and Jalal (9); 


T Chief look] revenue authority : always chosen from among the local magnates. 
, * Ib is to be observed that in the above alluded to we get 6 generations in 100 yoars 


again between 
Sanghar and Phil, when dates are the tribe to be and generakions yours 
bek aa Okan d Pail aid D peers MALE AL PENG. hen empiece been poli Ags 


* Barhand os yas is the proper spelling of this word on the coins and in MSB., noi al ye “ Bahrind" sa 
Mr, Rodgers states, J. A. B. B., Part L, Yol, LIV., p. 78. 
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in figs. 1 and 2 are universally attributed by the local bankers (mahdjan, Sráf) to him, his mark 
being the kalyM, or aigrette plume.10 I 

Alhi Sihgh was muoceoded by his grandson, Amar Siħgh, after a struggle for the chiefship 
with his elder half-brother Himmat Siigh, the offspring of an irregular marriage, known in the 
Pafijáb as the kardod, and which is in fact the levirate. This chief reigned till 1781 and was in his 
turn petted by Ahmad Shah, during the latter's last irruption into India in 1767, being given the 
title of RAjé-i-Rajgin Baháüdur in addition to that of Rajd already conferred on his grandfather, 
Like AThê Sibgh he wasa greataoldier, and mado Patiñlš the most powerful of the Cis-Batluj states. 
He is represented in the coins by fig, 3; his matk being like that of Alha Siñgh, the balght.0 

He was succeeded by Sahib Bihgh, his son, then but six years old, who reigned till 1818. 
This chief, who was more or less a madman, injured his State almost as much as his 
predecessors had improved it, and although he secured the title of Mahfrdja from the Dehlt 
Emperor, Akbar IL, in 1810, he left Papila in such a oondition that no one respected ita authority. 
His days saw the rise of Rafijit Sigh of L&hór, and his court was much concerned in the 
diplomatio struggles between that great ruler and the British Government, in the course of 
which it became entirely subservient to the latter. SAbib Bihgh's coinage is represented in fig. 
4; his mark being the same as his predecessor’s,2 

Såhib Sitgh’s sucoossor waa his son Karm Btigh, who reigned on till 1845, his last act 
in joining the British against the LAhôr Government on the outbreak of hostilities doing 
much towards wiping out the injury done to his State by his wild and imbecile predecessor, 
He did not, however, live-to reap the reward of his loyalty, for he died on 28rd Dec. 1845, the 
day after the bettle of Phárüshahr (Heroseshsh). His coin is shown im figs, Š and 6, the 
special mark being'a self or two-handed sword.! 

The next chief was Narindar Siñgh, the son of Karm Siigh, who died in 1862, after doihg 
as much for his State as the ablest of his predecessors had done, and whose comparatively loyal 
action in the Sikh Warand whole-hearted loyalty. in the Mutiny enlarged its borders to their 
present extent. His coin is shown in fig. 7 with a spear-head as his special mark. 

Narindar Siigh was succeeded by his son, Mahindar fihgh, who did nothing remarkable 
during his 14 years of rule up to his death in 
1876. His ooin' is depicted in fig. 9 with a 
halberd head for the distinguishing sign.18 

Bajindar Bihgh, the son of Mahindar Siigh, 
is the present Maharaji of Patiila, to whose 
kindness, through his Minister — for he was - 
a small boy when I procured. the collection — 
the bulk of the PatiilA ooins reproduced in 
the plate attached to this paper are due. His 
peculiar sign is the well-known hafér or dagger 
of Indis. His ooin is represented in figs. 8, 
10, 11, 12, 18 and 14. No 14, s gold coi, 
was specially struck for me on the ooosaion of 
my visit to tho Patiflé mint in 1884. In this 
connection I should draw attention to a curious. 
‘coin represented by Mr. Rodgers as fig. 17, 
Plate IL, of his Coins of Akmad Shdh Abddit, 
in Vol LIV., Part L, (1885), of the Journal of 
the Ariatio Boctely of Bengal. It is reproduced 
here for reference. 

ir pei 2. ado. eer o that Amar was the fires Patil Baja Ahmad Ghib’s eolas 
buk I hardly think this Uy under tb grownstances end it che testimony of ihe local bankers. 

32 But seo post, pp. 838, D But see post, pp. 836, 4 Bui see post, pp. 586, 886. 

M Buk soe post, pp. 815, 86. 
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At p. 75, in describing it he calla it, “a modern Patiala rupee presented to me by the 
Foreign Minister of the State.” It is, however, doubtful whether any such coin was ever 
current, as it is much larger and must be very much thinner than the regular Palà rupee. 
Most likely the Minister had a medal struok for him exhibiting the whole die or nearly all of it, 
Iis chief value is that it gives the whole legend for all practical purposes.!* 

We have therefore before us, as regards the PatillA State, a specimen of tho coinage of 
each ruler that has had the right to coin in his own mame, or rather on his own account, and 
so oan trace the coins from generation to generation. These rulers reigned as follows :— 


Raja Alha Bibgh A.D. 1729-1765 ..... .......... inae 36 years. 
Raja Amar Biügh 1765-1781 .. ........................... 16 years, 
Maharaja Sahib Bihgh 1781-1813 .............. ia 82 years. 
Mahárijà Karm Sihgh 1813-1845 ........................ 39 years. 
Mahiråjå Narindar Bihgh 1845-1862... .............. ..... 17 years. 
Mahârâjå Mahindar Singh 1862-1876 .................. 14 years, 


Maharaja B&jindar Sihgh 1876 to date.................. — i 

I think the fair inference to be drawn from these ooins is that in the 140 years during 
which they have been issued no material change has taken place in the artistio merit of the 
die-cutters. 

Another interesting reult from the study of this set of coins is that, although all of them 
are modern and many of them quite recent, there is a conflict of competent opinion as to 
which ruler the various typos are to be assigned. This shows how very uncertain and 
difficult i» accurate enquiry into the historical facts connected with semi-barberous oriental 
peoples. 

Griffin, op. ott. (p. 286, footnote), quoting official documents, says that Amar Sihgh 
established the’ PafialA mint and was the first to coin rupees: — “in faot in another place in 
the Pafidlé Reports Sakvat 1820 (A.D. 1768) is mentioned as the year.” But Amar Siigh did 
not succeed till 1765. And though it is quite possible that in minting the first ooin, an old ooin 
(6.6. of the year 4) and not a current coin (6.6. of the year 14 or 16) of Ahmad Shah was taken 
as the sample, yet the Pajillh and indeed all the Paüjib Rupees bear the date Furze 
or the year 4,46, A.D. 1751. Either date, 1751 or 1768, falls within Alh& Biügh's reign. So 
I agree with the native benkers in saying that Alhi Sihgh initiated the currenoy. 

Again says Griffin: —'' Mahlrájà Amar Sihgh's rupee is distingnished by the representation 
of a kalghf (small aigrette plume) ; Mahir&jaé Sahib Bihgh by that of a satf (or two-edged sword); 
Mahár&já Karm Singh had a skamakár (bent sabre) on his coin; Mahfr&ji Narindar Siñgh's coin 
hada kafó (or straight sword) as his distinguishing mark. The present Mahirijê's rupee is 
distinguished by a dagger.” At Patidla I found that the officials knew very little, but that the 
bankers knew a great deal, and traditionally knew to whom to assign the various riipees at once. 
Their statements were that Alh& Siñgh, Amar Singh, Sahib Siñgh all used the kalgM, Karm Sihgh 
the sif, Narindar Siigh a spear-head, Mahindar Singh, (the “present Maharaja” of Griffin,) a 
halberd-head, and Réjindar Siñgh, subsequent to the date of Griffin’s book, & dagger. It seems 
te me to be hardly possible that the bankers could err on so recent a coinage as that of Mahindar 
Sihgh and Narindar Siigh when confronted with it, and I have preferred their statementa, as 
given to me direst, to those of the books. 

The next set of going on the plate belongs to the Rajas of Jind, whose history we will 
now examine. Tilékh&, the eldest son of Phl, had two sons, Gurditté and Sukchain, from 
the former of whom sprang the RAjis of Nabh and from the latter the RAjês of Jind. 








7 Mr. Rodgers gives a hand-drawn Hlusirakion, which may not be quite correct. After the word Ca and 
abore the word j) on the obverse isan inexplicable dase vr. This might mean A. H. 1272 which = A.D. 1825-6, 
or Bá. 187% which — A.D. 1815, or Baka Sk. 1773 (very unlikely) which = A.D. 1950. All are impossible dates for 
Edjindaz fhügh, who came to the throne in 1878. Perhaps we should read PF for VF, taking Y to be x 
) mlaronding for the latter portion of P, which wonld make ihe date Si. 1989 —— A. H. 1309 — A.D. 1875-6. 
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Sukchain died in 1751 without doing anything remarkable, leaving three sons — Alam Singh - 
who died in 1764, Gajpet Sitigh, the foundet of the Jind State, and Bulik! Singh, the 
founder of the Di&lpurià family. Alam Sibgh was a good soldier and took part in the capture 
of Sarhand already mentioned, getting a large accession of territory in consequence. But he 
died childless & year or so afterwards, Gajpat Singh succeeding to his estates. Gajpat Siigh was 
a remarkable man and a prominent figure in those troublous times. Like all the Sikh chiefs 
of the day he underwent many ups and downs, alternately fighting and serving the feeble 
Court.of Dehli, being sometimes its prisoner, sometimes its petted official, and sometimes 
its open foe. In 1772 he reoeived the title of Raji from the Emperor Shah ‘Alam and 
according to Jind History began to coin as an independent prince in that year. 
If this be oorreob — and it would seem to be so — his coinage and that of his State is.exoeed- 
ingly interesting, as showing that he actually borrowed the die in use in the Pafiéla State 
in ita entirety, although it showed Ahmad Shhh to be suzerain, whereas his own suserain 
was Shih ‘Alam. Ordinarily, of course, if he borrowed a ooinage at all it would have 
been that of Shah “Alam? Gajpet Sigh died in 1786 and was succeeded by his son, Bbág 
Biügh. His coin is shown in fig. 15. 

Bhág Biñgh was algo a prominent ruler and had a long reign, dying m 1819, He was 
distinguished as being the first Bikh Chief to seek an alliance with the British Government. 
This was in 1808. He was also the uncle, but hardly the friend, of the great Rañjtt Singh 
of Lahér, whose mother, the ill-starred Bibi Raj Kaünwar, was his sister. He did much for his 
State, though his later years were olouded by illness and family troubles. He is represented 
by figs. 17 and 18, his coins being peculiar in having the reverse quite blank. 

Bhig Siigh was succeeded by his son Fath Bihgh, who had a short and uneventful reign, 
dying in 1822, I have no specimen of his coin. 

He was succeeded by his son, Babat Sihgh, an extravagant debeuchee, who thoroughly 
misgoverned his State and died childless in:1834. His coin is that shown in fig. 16. 

On the death of Sangat Singh, under Sikh law the state lapsed to its suzerain, the British 
Government; but after some consideration the collateral heir, Sarüp Bihgh, was allowed to 
sucoeed to the major portion of it. A flne and gallant soldier, a just and honest man, a truly 
loyal feudatory of the British Orown, — doing signal service in the Mutiny, — he greatly increased 
the importance and prestige of hia State during his long and prosperous reign. He died in 
1464. His coin is represented in fig. 21. 

His successor, Raghbir Stigh, who died as lately as 1885, was worthy of his illustrious 
father. Itis to him that I owe the two specimens of his coinage given in figs. 19 and 20. 





na An e naak the above and on the fact of all tha Pañjâb oošns even to the present day porportin 


Abmad Shih, I may here quote the following remarke regarding 
scknovindge tho sarama tg of Amad É yan Queries, Vol. IL, note No. 


“A tty of gold mokars of the JAypêr js that latoly (1883) hands, exhibibed that 
“a pasqa of olan of history whioh appears err pa er n een ds jag rang ringa oa 


All the J ud oer mimik bare bis Sama of Malammad Dehins bal Empar 
dethroned Mnglish in i exhibited every year from ñ some had in 
bri dag kang alded ere {o 


larger than the coin, but from whole oo ngaadang abah wa a 5 da 


obverse, xU jalu osa 556 ko D trae Sy Ue Lae 
reverse, Gu eee ture ds anum o! La ps 
These dates correspond exactly to fi for x Shih wuoceeded in 1887, so that his your 10 is 1847, which 
ja also A H. 1263. The ooin of the year 19 is in one of the very kh 
Mughal Dynasty. [It afterwards passed into the eo mal Mr. Gibbs] 
‘These ooins then clearty show Bahidur Shih as suserain of Ji BAjis, but such was never 
The British Government took over J as suzerain m 1818, fm rights in 1885, when the 
“Raja, Mangal Sen, in whose time coins were struck, came to throne, and intertared in 
management of the State until 1887." 


Prinsop’s Useful Tabl^s, 1834, Part I, pp. 3 to 4, may be uséfully read in connection with the above remarks. 
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Tbe coins therefore of the Jind Stata show those of rulers who reigned as follows : — 
Raja Gajpat Singh, A.D. 1764-1786 ............... 29 years. 
Raja Bhág Sihgh ,, 17886-1819 ......... .---.. 88 years. 
[Raji Fath Singh ,, 1819-1822 ............... 8 years, ]18 
Raja Bañgat Siàgh ,, — 1892-1834 ............. . 12 years. 
Raja Sarip Singh , 1884-1864 ............... 80 years. 
Raja RaghbirSiigh,, 1864-1885 ............... 21 years. 


Raja Ranbir Sitgh ,, — 1885 to date. 

I think the same inference may be drawn from this set as from that given ‘of the Mahárájia 
of PatidldA — that the typo has not materially changed throughout 120 years. . 

We mast pass on to the history of the owners of the next set of coins shown in figs, 29 
26, vir, the Bardars, or more popularly, the Bháis of Kaithal. The State is now extinct, 
and I have not found it possible to refer the individual coins to particular rulers, though 
distinotions were apparently made between their issues. 

The Kaithal family traces its descent direct from the eldest son of Siddhu, whereas 
the Phfilktih descent springs from the second son. Its connection with the PhûlkfAù Rajis is 
therefore g very distant one, but it has always been recognised, and a short time before the State 
lapsed to the British Crown under the Sikh law of inheritance, the Bháis of Kaithal were 
most important chiefs; — the last, Bhat Udai Sihgh, being received.at a Governor General's 
Darbar in 1828, as of equal rank with, and senior to, the Rajds.of Jind and Nábhf.!* The loss of 
‘their State to the family under the operation of the law was directly due to the action of ita 
own representatives; for on the-death of Ssigat Siigh of Jind in 1884, as above described, 
without heirs a plain opportunity was given by the British Government to the principal Sikh 
Chiefs to choose between the payment of a fixed tribute, or the existing freedom from payment 
coupled with the obance of lapses to Government on the failure of direct heirs. The chiefs 
finally ' preferred the easy terms which they enjoyed in the present to & more secure future 
which involved some present sacrifice.” The result was the almost immediate lapse of a part of 
Jind and the total lapse of Kaifhal within nine years.” The folly of the decision of the chiefs 
becomes the more apparent when it is considered that failure of direct heirs has always been a 
common occurrence in great Sikh families, owing to the intemperance and private vices so 
frequent, at any rate at that time, among them. I 

The founder of the Kaithal Ohiefahip was Bhat Gurbekhah Sitgh, friend and contemporary 
of Ráj& Alba Siñgh of Patiala (1729-1705). He was succeeded by his fourth son, Bhai Dósü 
Bihgh, who actually conquered Kaithal town from some Afghin Chiefs in 1767, and afterwards 
much enlarged his borders. He died in 1781, and was practically succeeded by his second son, 
Bhat LAI Singh, after the latter had murdered the heir, his elder brother, Bhat Babal Bihgh. 
An able, utterly untrustworthy, violent and unscrupulous man, he greatly enlarged hip estate 
in those troubled times, and became the most powerful Cis-Satluj Chief after Patiala. ` He died 
an old man in 1819, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Bhat Partáb Bihgh, and then in 1824 
by his younger son, Bhat Udai Sifgh, & prominent figure in his day, who died childless in 
1843. Upon this all but an insignificant pert òf the State became British territory. 

- The Bháis of Kaithal therefore ruled es follows :— 


Bhat Désà Singh, A.D. 1767-1781........................... 14 years. 
Bhat Bahl Bibgh, 1781-1781...... MHTETQMEIRTETIIIT S n! 
Bhat IA] Siügh, 1781-1819......................... aodo aache 88 years. š 
Bhat Partib Siñgh, 1819-1824 .............................. b years. 
Bhat Udai Siügh, 1824-1848 ....... T——————Ó 19 years. 
7$ No oom of this R&j& has been foand. 19 Griffin, op. oit. p 370 n. 9 Griffin, op. cit. p. 880. 


Ser We Se kiile of & MEN palot or Holy man, anid ia used RAS prefix by his descendants. The Kaithal Ohiefs 
got their tile of BhA! from Bhkt E&mdlál, the father of Gurbakhsh Sing grosi 
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The coins of these chiefs are very rough but interesting, as showing a falling off in 
artistic merit from those of the surrounding Rájis. They are all of one type, but the 
“ minor marks ” differ considerably.¥ 

We must now turn to the history of the Afghêng of Kêtlê-MAlêr, because their coins 
follow the general type of those of the chiefs already discussed, although, properly speaking, 
khe history of the Phêlkiih State of Nabh& should come next. 

The history of K6tl&-Málór has been written in a useful little book — A Description of the 
Principal Kótl4 Afghéns, by Khüüsthib 'In&yat ‘Alf Kháh of Malér-Ko¢la, (Lahore, “Civil and 
Military Gazette” Press, 1882.) The Kháüsibib is the brother of the present Nawáb Ibráhim 
‘Alt Khia, and the book was kindly sent to me by him. It is somewhat confused, but. we may 
take it to be the best publio information on the subject in existence. 

The founder of the K8t1& family at Målêr was Shékh Sadr Jahan, a Ba&rwün! Afghan, 
who was a Stiff saint of much celebrity in his time, and who came into prominence from his 
connection with Sultan Bahlêl Lódi, This’ruler, in fulfilment, it is said, of & vow, gave him 
a daughter in marriage ii 1454 A.D. with, of course, 8 suitable dowry in the shape of land, 
After this the Bhêkh contracted g second wealthy marriage into the family of a local magnate, 
Ho left three sons— Hasan, ‘isd and Mêsi, Hasan by the Lid! Princess, and ‘tei and Mûs 
by the local lady. The presènt Kétia-Malér family is descended from ‘fsa, the descendants 
of Hasan being nowadays merely the mujawwirs, or attendants at the shrine of Sadr Jahán. 

Originally the property acquired by Sadr Jah&n was equally divided amongst hir sons, and 
this gave rise to a pernicious oustom which was, that every scion of the house got his own 
share of the State, with full rights, fiscal, judicial and aduWnistrative over it, the 
eldest living member being the Rafs or Chief. The Chief was thus really only primus inter 
pares, and the State never had much power in consequence. The rule of primogentture as 
regards the chiefship was introduced in course of time through the action of the 
British Government, but the rights of sovereignty were not vested in the Chief alone until 
quite recently. Much of the revenue of the State is still split up amongst the collaterals of the 
Chief. 
The fifth in descent from Sadr Jahan, Baxtd Khan, was the first to considerably enlarge 
the family estates, and founded KOHA, near Malér, in 1657. His grandson, Shér Muhammed 
Khah, was a prominent general of his time, and in his days began that jnoessant fight with the 
Bikhs, under Gurfs Tégh Bahêdur and Gobind Sihgh, which lasted up to quite modern times and 
almost wiped out the State of KOtlA-Milár. He did not, however, suffer much himself, and died 
in 1712, after converting the State into one of some importance. The next Ha'is was hib son, 
Ghulam Hussain Khas, a timid man, and on his death his sons were excluded from the 
chiefship for what was considered to be pusillanimity. His successor was his brother, 
Jamal KhAn, a great chief in his day and the ancestor of all the present KêtIA Afghans of 
any importance, 

On the death of Jamal Khin, the principality was split up into five sections among his 
five sons, of whom the eldest, Bhikan Khan, became Re‘is under the law above explained. He 
seems to have been & temporizer and to have been a friend of the Sikhs and Ahmad Shah 
Durrani alternately. From the latter he reoetved the right to coin in his own name, and 
was killed by the former in 1763. I have no specimen of his coin unfortunately. 

Bhfkan Khia left two sons, Wasir Khas, and Fath Ehih, but his brother, Bahadur Khas, 
succeeded under the local law of seniority. I have no specimens of his ooin. 

Beb&dur Kháh also left two sons, Himmat Kháh and Dalfl Khih, but again the chiefship 
went to the next eldest brother, ‘Umr Khai. His coin is shown in figs. 27 and 28, being the 
best from an artistic point of view of the whole series, 


(ei ge a A A al spasa mapu 


m See post, pp. SY, 836, 
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Asadu'Tlah Khan, the fourth brother, next became’ Ré'ts and lived amicably with his neigh- 
bours until his death in 1782. His ooin is represented in fig. 29. 

'At&u'llah Khas, the last of the five sons of Jamil Khan, succeeded him. He lived in 
keoublous times and practically lost his State to that arch-devourer, Rajft Sihgh of Lahér, but 
it was restored him in part under British protection by Bir David Ochterlony. He died in 
1809, leaving three sons, Rahmat ‘Alt Kháh, Fasal ‘Alf Kháh and Imám ‘Alt Khas, but the 
family law of seniority made the title of Rats revert to Waxtr Khas, tho eldest son of Bhfkan 
Kháh. This was the last time it was applied, for the British Government now stepped in, 
and no doubt taking advantage of the fact that Waxtr Kh&h happened to be the eldest son of 
the eldest son directed thai the lew of primogeniture should apply in future. I have no 
coin of “Atêu'llah Kháàh. Wastr Kh&a led an uneventful life, dying in 1821. I have no 
specimen of his ooin. 

He was succeeded by his son, Amir Khêh, and was the last to bear the title of Rafs, for 
the British Government conferred on him the title of. Nawab. Hp died in 1845 (P) Three 
specimens of his coins are figured in the plate, Nos. 80, 81, 32. 

His son was Mahbob ‘Ali Khan, better known as Bübó Khas. Like his Sikh neigh- 
bours, he was on our side in the Mutiny and died in 1859. His ooin is shown in fig. 84. 

His son was Sikandar “Ali Kh&A, who is said to have been an hermaphrodite and seams tc 


have spent ali his time in quarrelling with his relatives. He was credited with two sons, Ghaus- 


Muhammid Khih and Roshan ‘Alf Khai, who both died early and so saved the dispute as to 
legitimacy, which was contemplated, had they outlived their reputed father. He died in 1871, 
and on his death there wis & dispaie as to the succession, which was decided in favour of the 
present ruler, Ibrahim ‘Alt Khan, the -eldest surviving descendant of ‘Athu’llah Khai. 
Advantage was taken'of this decision to make the holder of the title of Nawib, already mado 
hereditary by strict primogeniture, the head of the State in every way, instead-of allowing his 
collaterals to exercise independent powers within their own shares of the family possessions, 
Fig. 88 represents the com of Sikandar ‘Alf Khas, and figs. 85 and 86 that of Ibrihtm 
‘Alt Khah. 

The following table may help to explain the complicated succession of. Rases and Nawiba 
of Ké¢la-Milér — 

` (1) Ba'is Bastd Khin% 


(2) Bats Firós Khih 
(8) Bats Shár Mubammad.Kháh 


(4) Re Chin Hosen Ks (©) Bae Jamil Khi& — 
(6) aie makan | (7) Bats Bahâdur (B) Rafs Ame (9) Bats Asadu'llah (10) Ras 'Atfu'Tlah 
Khi ` Khåh Khhà 


Kh4á | 
an zs Wastr Kháh Rahmat ‘Alf Kháfi 


(12) Nawêb Amir Khih Dil&war ‘Alf Khair ` 


(18) Nawab Sàbà Khih 
(14) Nawdb Sikandar ‘Alt Khia 


| 
(15) Nawib Ibeihim  Kbhifakhib "Inàyat 
‘Alt Khai ‘Alt Kha 


» The figures in brackets show.the order of succession to tbe chiefahipa. 
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As regards the coins of these chiefs they extend over the following reigns :— 
[Bats Bhfkan Khai A.D. 1761-1768 reigned 2 years.]™ 


l [Ras Bahêdur Khai 1768-1768 „ b years.] 
Rats Umr Kbit 1768-1778 — ,, 10 years. 
Rats Asadu'llah Kháh 1778-1782  ,,  Ayesrs. 
[Rats *Atñn'llsh Khaü 1782-1809  „ 27 years] 
[Bats Wastr Khšñ 1809-1821 ,, 12 years] 
Nawib Amir Khia 1821-1845 ,, 24 years. 
Nawáb Bêbê Khia 1845-1859 — , 14 years. 
Nawüb Sikandar ‘Alf Khah 1859-1871 12 years. 


Nawib Tbrahtm ‘Alt Khá& 1871 to presbni time, 

We have no ooins of the chiefs before ‘Umr Khanh; but from his time to the present, 
about 100 years, we find no greet difference in type, except that his coin, 4.6. the oldest coin, 
in the best cuš of all. 

We must now turn to the last sot of coins on the plate, those of the Rajas of N&bha. As 
above explained these chiefs are sprung from Gurditta, the eldest son of Tilêkhi, the eldest 
son of Phül He founded Sangrür, long the head:quarters of the Nabhi State, but now included 
in Jind. He died m 1754, his estates passing to his grandson, Hamir Stigh, who was a brav» 
and energetic chief, and practically the founder of the Nabhs State. 

Hamir Bthgh established a mint, how is not exactly known, and became independent. 
He died in 1788, and was succeeded by his son, Jaswant Bibgh, then a boy. I have unfortunately 
no specimens of his ooin. 

Jaswant Bihgh ruled all through the troubled days of Ranjtt Bihgh of Låhôr, during 
which he managed to uphold the honour of hia State. He obtained the title of Råjå by patent 
from the Oourt of Dehlt, Grasping and unscrupulous as regards rival potentates, he was a 
good administrator and ruled his State well. He died m 1840, and throughout his career was a 
firm friend of the English Government. Figures 87, 88, 89, and 40 represent his ocinage. 

He was succeeded by his son, Dévindar Sigh, a vain, foolish, and arrogant prince, whose 
unfriendly conduct during the Sikh war of 1845-6 ended in his deposition by the British Govern- 
ment in the latter year, and the confiscation of one-fourth of his territory; He was succeeded 
in that year by his son, Bharpür Siñgh, then seven years old, but lived on at Maihurå and 
Låhôr as s state prisoner till 1865. I have no specimen of his coin. 

Bharptr Bthgh attained his majority in the year of the Mutiny, when he greatly ssaisted 
the English with men and money in every way, and reaped his reward in an sooemsion of territory 
and the right of adoption. He was an intelligent and earnest prince, and was moreover a good 
vernacular and English scholar, a rare scoomplishment for s Sikh prince in his days. He died 
in 1868 without issue, and was suooeeded by his younger brother, Bhagwin Siigh, His 
coinage is represented by figs. 41, 42, 43, and 44 Plate II. 

Bhagwan Stigh commenced his reign under circumstances of great domestic trouble, which 
led to a commission of enquiry being ordered by the Government of India; but he came ont 
of the ordeal without loss of dignity or character, and ended his days in peace m 1871. I have 
no specimen of his coins. He was suoceeded by his son, Hira Siigh, whose coins are represented 
in figs. 45 and 46. It is to his personal kindness and interest in such masters that I was enabled 
to obtain the specimen of the NAbhi coinage now published, 

The coins of the Nibhi State therefore extend over the reigns of all the chiefs of that 
State, thus :— 

[Sardir Hamir Bihgh 1754-1783 reigned 29 years. JM 
Kaja Jaswant Siigh 1788-1840 n 57 years. 


[Baja Dévindar Bihgh 1840-1840 ,, 6 yedrs.}* 
Raji Bharpür Bihgh 1846-1863 » 19 years. 
[Raja Bhagwin Bingh 1808-1871 ,, 8 yeers.]* 


Raja Hirt Sitgh 1871 to date 
tg 
=% I have mo coins of the chiefs whose names are in brackets. ™ I have no specimens of the ooins of these rulers, 
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The Wabha coins are remarkable for an attempt to vary the stereotyped form of the 
coinage of these Pañjâb chiefs, but i$ will be observed that originality has hos gone beyond 
imitating tho legend of the overshadowing Stats of LAhér. In one instance (No. 40) the 
year of the. reign has dropped out to make way for the date of the era in use. The Nabha 


legend runs thus — 
Reverse lp apd eyle aeo Ceu 

Griffin, who bad never seen the coins, and writing from information, says, p. 288, footnote, 
that the words le U sè should be tpU ,K yae, but the coins themselves have obviously on 
them what is above given. Theaboveis the ordinary Sikh or Nánaksháht legend, and the change 
in legend seems to take place with the reign of Bharpür Sihgh; but as there gre no specimens of 
Dévinder Sihgh it is nob possible to say whether the change should be asoribed to the Sikh fana- 
ticism of Dévindar Siñgh or to the scholastic tendencies of Bharpür Siigh. There is no approci- 
able change otherwise in typeto be observed in these coins between the earlier and the later 
specimens. 

Some reference should here be made to the coinage, real or mythical, of the Kapurthala 
Btate. This state was founded by Jasså Singh Ahliwalia (1718-1788 A.D.) one of the most 

Sikh chieftains of his day. Ho is said to have struck a coin, a story widely spread 
| all over the Pafijib, with the following extraordinary legend :— 
JWI dae ope jo 35 < 
JAS Cea. 2d f oem! 616 

Griffin, in his Eds of the Pañjdb, p. 460, note 2, remarks thas she coin could not have been 
struck before 1762, (whereas Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, makes out they were struck 
in 1757-8,) thas he had never seen one himself, and that the RÁjt of Kapurthalé did not possess 
one. He then goes on to say :— “The Towérthh-i-Pasjds of Gandé Dis states that the Sikhs did 
not strike the coin, but that the Qàxis and Mullas in 1764, after the famous Nünakaháht 
{LAh6r] rupee had been struck, desiring to anger Alymad Shih against the Sikhs, coined 
twenty rupees with this inscription themselves and sent them to the Shih at Kabêl, who was as 
indignant as they anticipated at the insolence of the Distiller, (bald) who claimed to have 
seixed his country, swlb-i-Ahmad! The title or term Jaseá Kal@l is an allusion to the humble 
origin of the Abltwilid family. Cunningham; p. 97, 9nd ed. quotes Browne, Tracts, ii. 19; 
Maloolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 98 [wrongly, should be p. 95]; Elphinstone, Ceubul, ii. 289; 
and Murray, Runyect Singh, p. 15; and ho no doubt took his information direct from Maloolm. 
Mr. Rodgers, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, part I., 1881, pp. 77-8, gives couplet 
and makes-the remark that he has never been able to find the ooin. I may add I have 
frequently made similar attempts myself without success, ene E E Ráj&s 
never had a coinage otherwise. 

Among the more notorious Indian adventurers- towards the end of the last Seu wu 
the whilom able seaman, George Thomas, Raja of Háhst. The authority on the subject of his 
exploits is the Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, by William Francklin, and they have 
been desl with in more or less detail by several writers. Thomas originally came to India in 





r ġo is a mock Arabicism for So a pot, cauldron, and refers to the laager or publie kitehen then 
d ar | of | Me Thomaa, | who by extraordinary talent and enterprise from 
. rose an 
obecure P the at Ud pesci Ta In the service of the Native in the North-West of India— 
interspersed | geogr fil and wtetistiosl ansoanks of ain 


Through the work are of several of the states composing the 

ET Orca eee ete d Quer resist ical 
ne 

iride T ed i e terik documents. LL Wd 

lin | of Infaniry. | Member of the Asiatlo Bosisty | Author of Shab 


Anlam | Moras, populos at praka dioan | Onion | Printed for the mathor ai Hurkaru Press | A.D. 1903 | 
entered si Biakioner'a Hall. 
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& man-of-war.in 1781.9, and entered the service of various chiefs in Southern India, and by 
1787 had found his way into the far North-West to the Court of the Bogam Samrh at 
Bardhané&, whose service he entered. This he quitted in 1792, for that of Apa Khand& Rav, 
with which MarithA chief he quarrelled in 1795. He was now s personage of importance in 
possession of a Mgír granted by his late chief and was able to help Bégam Samrfi when in distress. 
Upon Api Khanda Rav’s suicide in 1797, Thomas seems to have been on uniformly bad terms 
with his successors, and spent most of his time in defending his jágér from their attacks, In 
1798, taking advantage of the troubles of the times, he appears to have given up the lands he held 
from the Marithfs, and to have seised tho district round Hisar and Haàñst, known os 
Hari&nà. The latter town he made his capital and established himself as RAjA thereof. His 
territory, according to Francklin, comprised 253 villages and paid a revenue of about Ra. 3,00,000, 
Again, according to Francklin, p. 98, to quote the remarkable words he has put into Thomas's 
mouth, “*here, says Mr. Thomas (with that energy and spirited animation which distin- 
guished him throughout the scenes of his extraordinary life), ‘here I established a mint 
and ooined my own rupees, which I made current in my army and country, oto." 
After establishing himself at Haist, the rest of Thomas's life, like that vf the neighbouring 
chiefs, was one of perpetual war: in his case, against the Marithis and the Sikhs, as represented 
ohiefly by the ohiefs of Patidlé, Nábhà and Jind, In his case also, it ended in a general coombina- 
tion against him, his flight into British Territory and his death at Berhampore (Bahrkmptir) in 
1802. 

The Térthh, Makhsan Pakjáb of Mufti Ghulàm Sarwar Qurésh! of Lihêr, published by 
Nawal Kishór at Lucknow in 1877, repeats the assertion about the coinage of George Thomas, 
in ita account of him, pp. rh—ve. Kufi moo sim Uga Gamble melb - le $3, The actual 
words at the bottom of p. f? are Gf ig le K pU Gul < L oa La sal usb ls p SDI os, 
“after completing his administrative arrangements Mr. Thomas issued coins in his own 
name.” Thomas, it is true, ruled only for a very short time, and all trace of his coins may have 
been lost; but, if issued in any quantity, this seems hardly possible. He built a fort, due east 
of, and not far from, Dehlt, which he named after himself George-garh, but which is now known 
as Jahixgarh, just as ho is known as Jahês Bábib, Apparently in conscious recollection of his 
origin, for says the TAN Mah kik Tego 


fo, Rd de® ooh cay AL oa e ogy lobe oe ptt Sp aka alb pyle 
W S ud yo DIS oye washes Gi okt att dp lal x ote Itty 

In his territory also were the towns of Hahsf, Hisér, Bhawint, Fathabid, Jind and Tuhand. 
In some of those places therefore there may be coins belonging to him lurking in money-changers 
boxes, Tis worth while searching. I have never myself bean able to make a personal search 
for Thomas’s coin, nor have I ever heard of any one-who has possessed or scen one, 
though I have frequently enquired in likely directions. 


TIL, MINOR MARKS.™ 


16 will have been observed already that the -only method of distinguishing the com of one 
chief from another's is by the special mark each ruler puis upon those issued in his time. 
Thus, Alba Bihgh of Patili had & bight, Karm Singh a two-handed sword, Narindar Sigh 
a'spear head, and so on. Again, the Malêr-Kêhlê Nawába used the initials of their names as 
their distinguishing marks. Bui there is another possible method af separating out the coins of 
the rulers in cases like the ooinage under consideration. Hach would starš-s new die as he 
succeeded, which die would have to differ m some respects from thet of his predecessors, and 
hence it might be possible to detect each ruler’s coins by the minor marks and ornaments on 
it. These would then become important as the chief, and in many cases the only, method of 

ip Tha quiae of noting tass on Indian colas was tag oni A aka Fart a eee ae eee 


to be payo boan lost sighs of by aumimmaiisi.. See his rormarks, Useful Todles, Part 
‘and Piste IIL 
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identifying the coins. In the following detailed desoription I have therefore very carefully 
considered the minor marks on the 46 coins of the plates. The result shows that the minor 
marks are a good, though not complete, indication of the ownership of a particular coin, 
because some rulors used more than one die and the mondyers were not always 

to preserve the ornaments intact .n duplicating the die.  E.g., the two coins of Álh& Biügh of 
Patiala (figs. 1 and 2) are from different dies, and exhibit different marks. The same, remark 
holds good of the two specimens (figs. 19 and 20) of coins of Raghbir Siñgh of Jnd, 
of ‘Umr Khia of Malér-K 618 (figs. 27 and 28) and of Ibráhim ‘Alt Khai of MAlér-K&tla (Bge. 
. 85 and 86). Again, as to the ooina of Nabh&, which gre dated and thus distinguished, of the 
four specimens of Jaswant Sihgh of Nábh4 (figs. 87, 88, 89, 40), all are of different dies and-have 
different minor marks; while the four specimens of Bharpür Singh of N&bhá (figs. 41, 42, 
48, 44) are from three dies, 9 each die differing in its marks. On the other hand, Rêjindar Singh 
of Patiala has apparently only used one die (figs. 8, 10,11, 12, 18, 14), Bhág Siñgh of Jind two dies 
without alteration of marks (figs. 17 and 18) as have also Karm Siigh of Patiala (figs. 5 
and 6), Amtr Khánh of Malér-Kopla (figs, 80, 81, and 32),9 and Hfrá Bihgh of Nabha (figa. 45 
and 46). And in all the cases of single specimens, the dies and marks are both peculiar to esoh 
ruler; ¢g., Narindar Sihgh and Mahindar Bihgh of Pafi&là; Gajpat Bihgh, Satghat Singh, and 
Bartp Siigh of Jind; Sikandar ‘AN Khia and Sübe Khia of Malar-Kopla. 

A complication in usitg the minor marks for the purposes of identification is caused by 
the facts thas sucoossivo rulers, such aa Amar 8iñgh and Sahib Sitgh of Patiélé, have used 
apparently the same die (figs. 8 and 4), and thas the com of Asadn’llah Kháh differs from 
that of his successor Amir Khai of MAlAr-Kêtla only in the form of the distinguishing initial 
letter f. 

The coins of Kaithal are too crude to help us much here: but figs. 22 and 24 seam to be 
from the same die; while figs. 28, 25, and 26 have all distinctive marks, are struck from different 
dies, and belonged (P) to separate chiefs of that line. Indeed, one is almost tempted to 
apportion the coins respectively to Bhat Dós& Singh, Bhât L&l Bihgh, Bhi! Part&b Singh, and 
Bhat Udai Sibgh. i 


IV. METHOD OF MINTING. 


Griffin, Réjds of the Pas és, in a long footnote extending over pages 286-289, gives the 
detailed report of General R. G. Taylor, at one time Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Paitjdb for the Cis-Setluj States, on the mints of those States, which is of much value in connec- 
tion with this paper, and, indeed with the study generally of the methods of Oriental mints. Any 
one who has entered into Indian or Oriental numigmatics generally, must be oonvinoed that, where 
the European method of minting has not been adopted, Orientals coin now as they have done 
at any time these 2,000 years. Any knowledge, then, that wo can gather now of the working 
of a genuine astern mint will no doubt explain wha$ has occurred in Eastern mints as a rule 
sinoe the days that ooins began to be nged. 

General Taylor asked the authorities at Pa$illi, Jind, and Nabhi, six questions, vis,:— 

(1) The political condition of the coinage. 

(2) The nature, title, and character of the coinage. 

(8) The ennnal outéurn of the establishment and value of the coinage as compared with 

that of the British Government. 

(4) The process of manufaciure and any particulars as to the artificers employed. 

(8) The arrangementa for receiving bullion and the charges (if any) levied for its conversion 
into coin. 

(6) The extent of the currency. 





P Figs. 43 and 44 hare been struck from the same dis. 
2% Figs. 31 and 83 are from the samo die. 
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Pajitli as might be expected, gave the best answers; and as regards tho first question we 
may pase over all the replies, as recapitulating what has been already written herein, except to note 
that in 1867 Patidld very nearly sucoeeded in ousting her old coinage for a modern English 
rupee on the plan thas Alwar adopted later, and as Mindén Min of Burma suooeeded in doing 
for his country about the same time, Passing on, we find that the Patiala rupees are called 
Réajashaht, the Jindrupees Jindi, and the Wabh4 rupees simply Wabhs, 

Only silver, and occasionally gold, is coined. The Patifl& rupee weighs 11} máshas of pure 
silver and is of the full value of a rupee. The weight of the Jind rupee is the same, but its 
value is only about 12 £xéz (L rupee). The Nübh& rupee is also of the samo weight, and is 
valued at 15 énés (15 rupee). 

The Patiala mokar is a valuable coin, being 104 médshcs of pure gold. Jind does not ooin 
gold, but the N&bhà Government sometimes strikes a mokar of 91 máskas of pure gold. 

In none of these States is there any regular outturn of coinage. Special occasions 
and sometimes economical necessities oblige the mint to become active by fita and starts. In 
fact the moneyers only work when “necessity drives.” In Jind and Nábhi, royal marriages 
and great state functions are practically the only cocasiong when money is coined in any 
quantity, 

Jind apparently keeps up no establishment for its mint, but Patillá and Nábhá do so. 
The Patidlé establishment consists of a superintendent, a clerk, bwo asenyers, one weigher, 
ten smiths, ten moneyers, four refiners and one engraver. The NAbhi establishment is on & 
still smaller scele, vis, one superintendent, one sasayer, ono smelter, one refiner, one smith, 
The refining is carefully performed in both cases, and the silver and gold kept up to standard. 

Jind has never reooived bullion for coining, but Pati4lá receives both „silver and gold, and 
Nbhá silver, For silver Pațiâlå charges the publio lj per cent. and for gold Re. 24 per 100 
coins, or 1} per cent, Nübhá charges lees, only T per cent. for ooining silver. 

Jind rupees are current only within the State, but the Pafifl@ coins find currency. both in 
the'Btate and in ita immediate neighbourhood in some quantity; while only a few N&bhá coins 
find their way outside the State, 

The Malér-KOtla mint issues its coinsapparenily on precisely the samo lines, tho rupee going 
by the name of the Kétla rupee, Extensive frands on the pert of the mint masters, twice 
detected of late years in fraudulently alloying the silver, has depreciated the value of this rupee. 
to 12 duds (3 rupes).™ 

It is also very interesting to watch the steady depreciation in weight of the coins of the 
successive chiefs of Malr-K 14 in connection with the general theory of the evolution of coins. 


Thus :— , weight of ooin 
‘Umr Kháh, 1768-78 | 9 mdshas 4 raitis Š 
Amfr Kha, 1891-45 9 , 9°, 
Mahbêb ‘Alt (S8bá) Khih, 1845-1859 8 „ 4, 
Sikandar ‘Alt Khas, 1859-1871 8, u$. 


Tbrihim ‘Alf Khib, 1871 to date Te o : 

No wonder the Kháis&bib Iniyat ‘Al! Khiié in the passage juss quoted remonstrates against 
‘the practices of the Kl mint | 

The presená writer, as has been already noted, had the good fortune some five years ago 
to be escorted over the Patiala Mint, and to have been given an opportunity of noting what 
occurred. 

sd peat al ji ngel bana uim adn UR c the open pert, 
entered by a gateway leading into a small s; doing duty as an entrance hall, the remainder 
of the courtyard being surrounded by low open buildings opening into it, These buildings, which 
looked like the “rooms” of  sarff, are the workshops. 





% Principal KERA Afghans, p.-19, footnote. 
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The method of coining in this very primitive “Mint” is as follows:—® 

The silver after being sseayed is cast into small bars (rénf) by being run into grooved iron 
moulds. The melting is done in the courtyard in very small quantities in little furnaces im- 
provised for each occasion. The thickness of the bars is abont the diameter of whe rupeos (vide _ 
the plate attached), and when cold they are out up by a hammer and chisel by guess work into 
small weights, (g£Ir), snd weighed in small balances as &oouretely as hand-weighing will 
permit. These géirds are afterwards heated and rounded by hammering into disces (mufallis) 
and again weighed by hand and corrected by small additions of silver hammered in cold, or by 
scraping. After this the diso is handed over to the professional weigher (wasankash) who 
finally weighs it by hand and passes it, It is then stamped by hammering, being put between two 
iron dies’ placed in a strong wooden frame, The lower die (reverse) is called pfí and the 
upper (obrérse) bf]. These dies are very much larger than the ooins, so that only a 
portion of the legend can come off, and the ooiners are not at all careful as to how much appears 
on the ooin. The only thing they’ look to is to try and make the partioular mark of the reign- 
ing ohief appear. If they do not succeed it does not matter much. 

Bir Richard Temple’ mentions in his diary kept in Kasmir, that in 1859™ ho visited the 
mint at Srinagar, and this is what ho saw: “In the afternoon we went to soe the Mahfriji’s 
mint on the banks of the Nabari Mir. The building and the whole workshop are very rude. 
The process of ooining was se follows :—The silver and the alloy of base metal was first melted 
and fused, A piece of the required weight was then separated, made as nearly round as a rough 
hand could make it, and struck with a hammer over a die! Thus was a rupee worth about 10 
ánás (| rupee) of the East India Company's money produced I” 


V. DHTAILND DESCRIPTION. 
quet 
No. 1.— Ootn of Alha Btigh : ee coll. B. O. T.” 
Obwerse :— Legend 
Coed E^] go! [alen oy [A]. [30] ool asa [5] of Sa] 
Marks: — P over we and Ji over Su . 


Beserao :— Legend eei] eu] Pose] e D] 


ete dines ae and s between the s and the |. 
Wo, 9. — Ooin of Alha Bfhgh.: ez coll, B. M. 
Obverse :— Legend, badly cut gals! [5] = [5] Bol afal] 
| 1 ` Í 
Marks: —[9 over asa a» between ssa) and slack; db after o in slash, What read like 


Me are really not figures, but the apparent F is the tail of f inya, as can be abundantly seen 
throughout the ooins and the ! is part of the ornament, i 


Reverse :—Legend — “= [imf lel ob] 


Mic Bieta dens, being the balgM or full sign of ÁIh& Bihgh, and 99 over 
the (9 ; part of the border aleo appears in this coin. 


93 See Paj4b Notes and Queries, Vol. Il noto 198. < 
s dquraala kept sn Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sibbim ond Nepal, Vol. IL pp. 75-78. 
words ectually on the coins are The letters of these words aora i; 
iiis dieron bangga eg are shown in brs cis: A tun galan er epi bé ge deris 
98 That is es coll, R. C, Temple. 
N That is en ool, British Museum, These coins are added to the plates to complete the evidence available. 
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No. 8.— Coin of Amar Bihgh : e» coll. R. O. T. 


Obverse :— Legend 233 ye wj ska 15s [53 wal] [5] Ë 
Marks: — Obscure. 
Reverse : — Legend P epe eae oes [>] Le] 


Marks: — Apparently the same as those of Alhi Sihgh, but coin dicis without hesitation 
as that of Amar Singh by local dealers. ' 


No. 4.— Coin of Sahib Btügh: aw coll, R, O. T. : 

Obverse :— Legend [elte] gil [!] os [^5] [50] 455 oet [7] el] 

Marks: — ID over use) and & after es!.. It is to be observed that the tail of the pin 
p<» comes clearly down between » and V in sla ol in this coin, asin No 1. This is the key to an 
` otherwise inexplicable letter throughout these ovina. | 

Reverse :— Legend : same letters visible as on the preceding ooin. 

Marks: — The same as on the preceding coin ; but coin recognised by dealers as Sahib Singh’s. 
It would seem therefore that the first three Patiala R&j&s did not vary their coins. 

No. 5.— Ooin of Karm Biñgh : es coll. B. M. 


Marks : — None. 
Reverse :— Legend [š] p oie] 


Masks: — ff ANAN the + and the ye of esir and s fine two-handed sword (sa¢f) after 
the (<, being the full sign of Karm Singh. 
No. 6.— Coin of Karm Bihgh: o coll. R. O. T. 
Obreras :— Legend: same letters visible as in the previous specimen. 
` Marks: — None. 
Reverse :— Legend. Same letters visible as in the previous specimen. 
Marks: — The same also, but the sword is not nearly so well cut. 
Wo. 7.— Ootn of Nartndar Sigh: az coll, B. O. T. 


Obverse : Legend Code [U] ^ gs! [m] io w [78] [st] 256 awa |b] of 
Marks : — ID over oon 
Reverse —Ieigond Lie] af iene] P UTA] 


Marks: —{ after. tho [Ü and # before it and between the s and the y- of pose. It 
is to be observed that these particular marks do not thenceforward change. There is also after 
the ¿= of ql a spear-head—the fall sign of Narindar Singh. 

. Wo. 8.—Coin of Rajindar Sthgh : es coll. R. O. T. 

This coin has got into the wrong order in the plate end will be considered below with 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14. 

No. 8.—Ooin of Mahindgr Bihgh : ex coll. B. O. T. 

Obverse t— Legend, unfortunately much rubbed but still visible : 

[elven o D] wle] 5[ 08] 51 o [4] 

Marks : — None. 

Reverse : — Legend erp] es [429] P opa] 


Marks: : — In addition to those in No. 7 +- after the g Of pim and oo over it; AN or 
halberd-head—the full sign of Mahindar Siigh. 
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Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14.— All coins of RAjindar Sifgh: az coll. R. O. T. 

No. 14 is gold. The marks on the reverses of these coins are those on No. 7 as above noted, 
and the full sign of Rajindar Sibgh comes out very clearly. It is the short dagger well known 
in India as the kafér. There ia also under the +» of «ye a cross 4p . These specimens are 
chiefly useful in helping us to read the full legend. The mint mark o4 ye Sarhand (commonly 
known as Sirhind) comes out on No. 10. Just as No. 9 shows where the ;»U of the first line of 
the couplet oppa JoU 3! om pS» came on the die, so No. 10 shows 5! a clearly. No. 11 shows 
qr 65! )! in full, and in No. 13 we get sll the remainder of this line indicated. š 


Jind.* 
No. 15.— Coin of Gajpat Singh: ex col. R. C. T. 
Obverse : Legend roughly out [ther o5 BISL oforo [9] jlas Sa] 
Marks : — None. 
Reverso : — Legend esu] es [2e] | Lue. nine 


Marks : — Not clear, but over £ in (esia Y ; over s in same word J(; and 99 before; 
also JX over the w» of «tego, 
No 16.— Ooin of Sahgat Sthgn: en coll. B. M. 


Obveree : — Legend roughly cut man e CS] [st] ASU] 
Marks. — None. 
Reverte:—Legend olearer ake [40] fo o] L] 


Marks: —g over the s of (esir; Pit X. inside O> of the same word. 
Nos. 17 and 18.—Ooins of Bhág Singh: No. 17, e» coll. R. O. T., No. 18 æ coll. B. M. 


Obserse:— samo Legend visible on both [>]: e5 [K] [peek o [4 6] 
Marks :— The tail of the e very plain between the & and » of stwo 
Reverse :— Blank. 


Nos. 19 and 20.—Ooins of Raghbir Singh: ex coll. R C. T. 

Legends well cut and clear, though coins are rubbed, and useful for E voupleta 
On No. 19 a pS oomes out quite clearly. as also does the sls of sloh, not usually visible on 
these coins. On both reverses ou >< +> is clear, as also is the word +.» which is not üsually 
found in full, 


No. @1.— Coin of 8arüp Siigh: e» coll. B. M. 


- Obverse .— Legend [e] e C5] E [sês asa [L] 51 ad of La] 
Marks: — I above usa 

Revers : — Legend jlo À 0 ò 

orales cae le el rd 
Marka :— d» over tho s of (sb = l ? 
Kaithal. 

No. 88. Coin of the Sardar of Kaithal: ‘ex coll. B. M. 
Obverse :—Legend FDA] [sob o [oad 
Marks :—None. - = Ug. n i 
Feverss :—Legend wt [ kaden 

| Marks :—None, ; L J p glate bA] 
No. 38. Ooin of the Sardar of Kaithal: een B. M. 

Obverse : Faon very rough. 9 « [ee ]5U 
Merks:—Obwum, R DES Sdn 


» The coina of these B jis aro unfortunate] 
7 Gajpat, Bhig, Fath (no specimen), Bangat, Mel uiu sasa a sum Sasia sak 
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Reverse :— Legend, very rough e [dege] p ony [te] viri] 
Marks : —None, 
No. 34.—Ooin of the Sardar of Kaițhal ; ez coll. E. C. T. 
Obverse — Legend, rovgh but better than the two preceding. 

a [A] [st] 406 om [6] 
Marks: — % over asa, 
Reverse :—Legend e] Ll] yb] 
Marks: — g before the ye of u- + 
Wo. 25.—Coin of the Sardar of Kaithal: ez coll. R. O. T. 


Obterse :— Legend, badly cut and worn mi*1Lel15 [AA] [956] 42»6 
Marks : —None, but the mark J is apparently meant for the tail of the p of aka. 
Reverse :— Legend M Ded obs] 
Marks : —None. 

No. 26.—Ooin of the Sardar of Kalihal es coll. B. C. T. 

Olverse :— Legend, very rough [1] 4 [59] [4] [6] om 
Marks: —@ after o« i, 

Beterse :—Liogend [iba] B c [las] 


Marks: —§ before the u= of (jangir 


K6pfla-Malér. 
No. 27.—Ooin of ‘Umr Kháà: es coll. R. O. T. 
Obverse :— Legend, finely eut 
w^] call] ere es D] Cat] Sol aa [6] 510d [f] 
Marks: —Numerous and peculiar to this coin : 89 over asah; do under it; db under à o4; 
WY inside the y of o); dp under pe; Q9 after cjl. 
Reverse :— Legend Urs [25] [RT] ool [a] ofa] wo [d] 


Maria: — Y after the u~ of yepe; PA between the s and u~ of this word; and over » Y$. 


after orre Qj and over it the same mark. In the yo of uya instead of J" we have the letter & 
the initial of "Urr Khit’s name as his sign. All the K6tl&Malér coins have such an initial as 
a distinguishing mark. The omission of the [D in this place ia vary rare in these serios. About 
gare @ and Y as marks. di 

Wo. 38.— Coin of Umr Kháh: ez. coll. B. M. 

Identical with the preceding specimen, except that the rare words sG4U on these coins are 
indicated on the obverae, and db is obviously used as an ornament in the y- of wyle on the 
reverse. 

No. 29.—Ooin of Asadu’liah Khan : az. coU. R. O. T. 


Obverse :— Legend [ele e5 D] Q8 o6 a io 6] o [se] jl a2 e [fn] 
Marks: — {9 OVEr uea., 
Reverso: Legend ee] 4] eges] P sns cp 


Marks :— Š between y= and sin use; dp over 5 in the same word ; indications of the 
same flower ornament as in No. 27 and of « trefoil ornament in the u* of umpi. The distinguish- 


ing sign of this ruler is a straight | after the Í) in the (> of iege. 


Ex Coll B C Temple. ^ Indian Antigua Plate i 





























COINS OF THE MODERN NATIVE CHIEFS OF THE PANJAB. 
Ful size. 


Ax Fol AC Temple. _ | Indian Antiguary Plate H 


ee eo ee ee 





























COINS OF THE MODERN NATIVE CHIEFS OF THE PANJAB. 4 
; Fudd size. 
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Nos. 30, Sz snd 83.—Ooins of Amir Khêh : Nos. 80 amd 81 «x col. B. C. T. ; No. 82 
ez. coli. B. M. 

These coins are preatically the same as No. 29, except that the akf standing for the initial of 
ye! is & curved one, whereas that standing for the initial of Wiow! is straight. No. 82 is a 
rough, worn specimen. 

No. 33.—Ooin of Sikandar ‘Alt Khan: ez coll. R. O, T. 


Obverse : — Legend [3] 4 5  ssa lJ ure] j 183 Sa 
Marks :— (0 after wool. 
Reverse :— Legend c [pile] [e] p oial 9L] 


auc (being a clear kalgkf or crest) after the (je of yese; and within the y~ af that 


x qasaq u EA E E E OE Z 

No. 34,—Ootn of Bübó Khêh akas Mahbab ‘Ali Kháh: os. coll. R. O. T.” 

Obverse :—Lugend gel [e] ely!) [ea] o5 [AS] D! 1456 o [4a U] of e [Sa] 

Marks : 10) after sah. 

a Poe o» [6] ep PE [328 902] 

Marks : — Same ason the preceding, but in q~ of esir the letter p as the initial of yan; 
231.5 vides dt There are signs also of @ under the <> of y+. 

Nos. 35 and 36. Coins of Ibrahim Khanh: eo. coll. B. O. T. 

Two separate typos : No. 85 is a fine ooin with, on the obverse, MK over ihe o of su ok and 


Qi over the s of ay!. iit acti Ge diate teats M u* of Gas and 


© eiiis di ana p yes dU «l for peel vt are clear in both ooins. The kalgM is here, it 
will be observed, turned into a flower. 

In No. 36 there is a clear return to the dalgh$ and the ornaments of Nos. 38 and 84, the 
mark.: peculiar to the top of the #algk( being visible after the y» of -pe on the reverse, 
There are however 45 within the y» and ¢ over it, as in the last ooin. On the obverse the 
‘elaborate ornament oyer the » of ¿kok epee Seen a 


_ Nabha.e 

No. 87.— Coin of Jaswant Bthgh : es coll. R. C. T. 

Obverss :—Legend I ~ 9 pees! oy D] 5 [t ]o D88213! 

Marks :— None. 

Reverse :— Legend 4 Ar MAI [ise] 

Marks — $ rude kalgkf, the mark of Jaswant Siügh ; AF is for \aar, isy Bt. 1888 = A.D. 
1826. ; >+ 

Mo, 38.—Ooin of Jaswant Singh : o coll. B~ O. T. 

Obveres :— Legend [A Joy o [st ]aol yy [0 1,529! om of Sa) 


Marks :— p before 4 in aol, 





™ Thesa Mo. 33 abd 54 have become rerersed on the plate unfortunately. Babé (or Mahbüb ‘AH) Kiet preceded 


prre 
of ihis Stabe in the not 
10, 97, #0, 4&, €, B D A i, iA plate are not sooording to dato of striking, ‘the order of which is 88 [probably], 
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—- 


Reverso :— ce [its] es] Wes [la] oh] 

Marks :— db over s in yess and X( between s and (5; signs after kalgM of y=. No Hindu 
date on this coin, but I think it is undoubtedly Jaswant Biügh's because of his mark thereon, 
assuming that the local dealers in PagiRlà were right in assuring me that it is a NAbh& coin. 

Wo. 39.—Coin of Jaswant Singh : ea coll. B. M. 

Obverse :— Legend (badly preserved) [e o) [£ ]= [yt] Sol aza [L] jl o$ e [Sa] 


Marks — [D after ose 
Reverse :— Legend | ce bits] ele] vv D Loe] 


Marks :—Part of the marginal ornament visible :—A. kalgh partly visible ; Y after the > 
of up; & after the u» of O> 95; @ partly visible within it. w is for aw, 4. e, St. 1877 — 
A. D. 1820. < 

No. 40.—Ooin of Jaswant Sthgh : ez coll. R. O. T. 4 











Obverse :—Legend gb! axem p] [st] [ob] [>e]! 2 pisa] 
Marks :—None. 
Reverse :— Legend cr le e [es] tr Le [lan] SLA] 


Marks :— @ after a in «ge and 4g within it. Ar for var, £e, St. 1898 = A.D. 1886. 


This ooin is of a type differing from the rest in having no w as the date of the y- six, 

No. 41.—Ooln of Bharptr Bihgh: an coll. R. O. T. 

Obverse :— Legend, now peculiar to N&bh& as dropping the familiar legend of Ahmad Sháh, 
and adopting the equally familiar Sikh legend. 

[=£] [aint of 51 edo e ai [e] aS Bou 

Marks :— MY over s335 giving date Bt. 1917 = 1860 A. D. 

Beverto:—Legend veau] cisse ATJ [J e G] e Le 

` Marks :— The é ptpal leaf of the Sikh coins is aaa the mark of Bharpür Singh 
star £h between sand y». 

No. 43.— Ootn of Bharptr Stigh: ez oH. R. C. T, 

Obverte :— Legend Ef] ob f. f C051 es [Uu] eru] 


Marks :— Wt, below the « of «3l and < above it; v over 9395 giving date St. 1907 
— 1850 A. D. 


Reverse :— Legend cr DU] [sy TUMANG, [e] E] e D] 
Marks :—Barne as in preced ing coin, and M% added over <> in <> y> ; VY'v over the + of us y» 
X over the & of the same words; § between the s and u- of u-i U ; X between the two alifs of yu. 
No. 43.— Ooin of Bharpür Siigh: ez coll. R. O. T. 
_ Obverse :— Legend = [5] rak [ine] oust 5 P [f] wi yaa] HK Joy p &[2] 


Marks :— AA over 325 giving a date between St. V and 1^ or between A. D. 1858 and: 
1882. 


Reverse :— Legend ve [59] ie] p us [lan] pL] 


Marks :— Same as on No, 41: but | after the x in the y of > d. 
No. 44— Coin of Bharptr Biñgh: os coll. B. O. T. 





t Gio ts an interesting word sa falso Arnbicism rhyming to eee The word is really 4% o 
s ca; WU fo pet’ cea edis Pih s mwona. sb cU. thet x bind Singh obtained from 
naar “ the pot” So tie pada, Toe t old he thet could All the stomachs 


his followers was sure to obtain man 
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Obrers :— Legend LAU jt eit, LA Ju [A] vf 

Marks:— AAF" over 5995 giving date St. 1920 = A. D. 1868. 

Reverse: — Same as that of No. 43. 

No. 45.— Ooln of Hira Bihgh: ez coil. R. C. T. 

Obverse:— Legend SIUI EEN] [j fies ois sf 5,5 f [ai] [-5)]o e & [5] 

Marks :— Numerous small strokes and dota about the letters; the long cross stroke of the 
«aS of Xv» is clearly visible over the c» of «JV. “ATA over 9995, t.e., Bt. 1928 = A. D. 1871. 


Reverse :— Legend (rubbed) veas] = [ene] D esa] teu ue] 
Marks: —~bafér or short dagger after the y- of (esir, whioh is the mark of Hira Siügh ; accom- 


panied by a flower y ; the star peculiar to these ooins between the s and O> of Use ; part of 
the marginal ornament visible. 

Wo. 46.—Ooin of Hira Bihgh : ex coll. R. C. T. 

Obverse :— Legend aud marks same as in the preceding ooin, but date WAMA, te, St. 1920, = 
A. D. 1872. 

Reverse :— Legend and marks same aa last coin, but clearer. 

Marks :—Numerous lines and dots about the letters with @ after each alif in eU. 


THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM UDAYPUR IN GWALIOR. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GÖTTINGEN. ' 

I edit these inscriptions from rubbings placed at my disposal, together with others, by 
Mr. Fleet, to whom they were made over by General Sir A. Cunningham. The originals are at 
Udaypur,! a town now belonging to the State of Gwilior, and once forming part of the king- 
dom of Maleva; Indian Atlas, quarter-sheet No. 52, Lat, 28°54’ N., Long 78° 7 E. The inscrip- 
tions A. and C. are important, chiefly because they show that the Chaulukya rulers of 
Anhilwad do not vainly boast when in their inscriptions? they claim to have repeatedly 
defeated the kings of Malava. And the inscription B. is of some interest, both for its date 
and because it contains the name of one of the districts which is mentioned in the inscription 
O. I may add here thas there is another inscription at Udaypur, which in line 3 professes 
to have been recorded during the reign of victory of Jayasithha,? the predecessor of the king 
Xumárspáladóva who is mentioned in the insoription A., but that the condition of the 
rubbing renders its publication at present impossible. According to a statement in pencil 
which is on the rubbing, this last inscription is outside the entrance of the great temple of the 
town; it contains 12 lines of writing which cover a space of about 2’ 8" broad by 1' 5” high. 


A,—Stone Inscription of Kumfrapaladéva. 


(The Vikrama year 1220 P). 


This inscription is stated to be inside the easi entrance ofthe great temple of the town. It 
consists of 20 lines; and the writing covers a space of about 1’ broad by 1/11" high. Bat the 
inscription is incomplete now; for, ab the beginning of each line we miss from about eight 
to ten aksharas, which may have covered a space of about eight inches broad, all the way down, 
on the proper right of the actually preserved writing. The sise of the letters is between 1” 
and lj'. The characters are Nagart, and the language is Sanskrit ; and, jadging from what 





1 Bee drokaol, Survey of India, Vol. VII. p. 81, and Yol. X. p. S M 

2 Beo ants, Vol VL p. 186 Compare also ante, Vol. IV. p : Kirtikaumudi, Introdnotion, p. xii. 
Profesor Bhandarkar's Report ox the Search for Sanskrit MSS. for Pat, DE. 3011, and the Yyersoi at the ond of 
the several pidas of Hémachandre’s Sanskrit grammar 


3 the word Tribhuwanaganda, spoken of ante, Vol. VI. p. 186, I would point out that in a MS. 
which was akon eg Teign of Te Tribh SAT n la a name applied. to Jeysshhba be Bee 
my Report for 1880-61, p. $5, No. 41. Compare also ¿rchaol. Surrey of Western India, No. 2, p. uid., No. 50, hne 2. 
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remains, the whole inscription was in prose throughout. The writing appears on the whole to 
be well preserved; bat, the rubbing of the lower part being in some places very indistinct, and 
the insoription being incomplete, all I can say abont the specific purpose for which it was put 
up is, that the insoription was intended to record certain donations in favour of the temple of 
the god Udalêkrarat at the town of Udayapura, by s personage whose name appears to be 
Vasantapila, and who belonged to a family the name of which is given in line 9, buk which Iam 
unable to make out with oeriainty. 

The historically important portion of the inscription is contained in lines 1-8, from which 
we learn that the above-mentioned donations were made during the reign of the (Chaulukya) 
king Kumérapdladéve of AnafhilapAtaka], the vanquisher of the king of Bàkambhar! and of 
the lord of Avanti (i. o. the ruler of Milava), while Yasédhavafla] was prime-minister, and 
when s oertain Råjya{ påla P], who is described as mahd-sddhastka,® and who had been appointed 
by Kumirapéladéva, was governing Udayapura. For this statement proves beyond doubt that, 
when the donations were made, the town of Üdayapura, probably together with the surrounding 
districte, formed part of the kingdom of Anhilwad. 

The date of the inscription was fully given at the commencement of Ime 1, but all that 
remains of it now, is the aksharas sha-sudi 15 Gurau, i. e. ‘on the 1£th of the bright half of a 
month the name of which must end with the syllable ska (or possibly Eka) on a Thursday." 
Nevertheless, the statement contained in line 11, that the donations were made on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon, enables us to calculate the date and to supply the missing portion 
of it at the oommenoement of line 1, in my opinion, with absolute certainty. 

From the inscription O. below we learn that Kumfrapfladdva had ceased to rule in April, 
A.D. 1178 ; and from other sources? we know that he had ascended the throne about A.D.1148- 
44. Inan attempt to settle the proper date of our inscription, we must then first find out 
what lunar eclipses from abort the beginning of A.D. 1141 to April 1178 fell on a Thursday, 
and what dates of the Hindu calendar corresponded to the particular Thursdays so found. 
The result of our proceeding in this manner is as follows :— 

There were lunar eclipses on Thursday,— 

the 12th February, A.D, 1142, = Philguna-sodi 15 ; 

the 16th June, A.D. 1155, — Ashadba-sadi 15; 

the 9th Ootober, A.D. 1168, = Agvina-sudi 15; 

the 18th August, A.D. 1160, = Bhádrapada-audi 15; 

the Ist February, A.D. 1162, == Magha-ndi 15; 

the 12th December, A.D. 1183, Vikramea 1220 expired, Pausha-sudi 15; 
the 27th May, A.D. 1165, = Jyaishtha-sudi 15 ; 

the 6th April, A.D. 1167, = Ohaitra-sudi 15; 

the 19th September, A.D. 1168, = Áfvina-sudi 15; 

the 13th January, A.D. 1172, = Magha-sudi 15. 

From this statement it appears thet during the whole reign of Kumdárapáladéva there was 
no lunar eolipse ou š Thursday in a Hindu month the name of which ends with kha; and 
during the same period there was only one lunar eclipse, that of the 12th December, A D. 1163, 
on a Thursday in a Hindu month the name of which ends with såa. — Àooordingly, Thursday," 
the 12th December, A.D. 1183, = Pausha-sudi 15 of Vikrama 1220 expired, must be the date 
of our inscription, and the full date at the commencement of line 1 must have been Sazhvat 





* Tho name of this deity, Udaldforra-déwa, occurs in several other inscriptions at Udzypur, and we also 
in Hine 5 of an Hon fom Bhadrêfrar, In ArcNaol, durs, Western India, No. 2, page niL, No. 58. Brf- ele 
ooours in Archaol, . of Western India, Yol. II, p. 218. e may perhaps compare Udai4kdéyepa, which in 
the Pêraskara-grihyardira coeurs as tho mame of a goddess of agriculture, 

5 This title ooours in the grant of VAkpatirtja of Dhiri, ants, Vol. XIV. p. 160, L 9. 

* See s.g. ante, Vol. VI. p 218. 

T Anoarding to yon Oppolzer Canin dar Pinte vase the Gali Upao. (a pareta! ona would hare taken at 
Djaka. AM m after mesa HIM Aud by Prolomor Jacobin ' ths -moon tih ended 1$ h. Mm. 

t mean 
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1220 varshé Pausha-sudi 15 Gurau. And I may point ont that this result is in perfect 
accord with & statement at the end of a MS. of the Kalpachilrat, given by me in my Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1880-81, p. 10, according to which the same Yabédhavala, 
who is mentioned as prime-minister in the present inscription, held the same position under 
Kumfrapfladéva in “Samvet 1218 varshé dvi? Áshádha-&udi 5 Gurau,” = Thursday, 20th June, 
A.D. 1161, 4. e. within two years and a half of the date which I assign to the present inscription. 


THAT 


. . Bhat-sudi 15 Guren || Adyeêha Érimad-Ana-10 
. + Dj]hvah-ririjita-paramabhaHêraka-mabh-1 
. . ti-vara-ladhva(bdha)-prandhapratipa-nijabhuja-[vikra]-1! 

. BA(*A)kuihbharibhtpála-éridU.- A vaihtináthe-érimat-K u-14 
. . ian-niyukta-mahimitya-éri-Jasódhava-15 
- . [sta ]-mudrá-vyápárin-paripamthayateityekta-16 
. . [j4]dhir&ja-rt-Kumárapáladavénam nije? 
.. lá. tan-niyukta-mahisd[ dhs ]niks-érf-RA[ ys ]- 
. . [dhva(bdha)P]-&-Udayapur[6] [Sthárór P]vak-Énvaya-mahári [je]- 
10... mahdrdjaputra-éri-VasamtepAl[énedira anu- P] 
11... khya(t4]! yathi | Adya sémagrahana-parvvan 

12 .. . [svarnga P)!*-samahrite-tirthédekeih snåivå jagad-[gu]- 
18 .. .[sva]-pugya-jasb-üvridhayó 9 Udsyapuré kiris 
14...grhópiis[h] dévagrihd[vi]sana-piniya[k]- 
15... lA[di]-grib-óp&a  sighs-[dvauP] 2 ture[gáé-ch-ishtau P] 
16... mbpêtam fÉri-Üdalfeva(éva)re-d5vkya  sa[tira]m-e- 
17... (&)sanBna pradate[i] tath& sr&(@-6)ahthóda[kuks P]. 
18... kójivó 1 êkåi pradattà [u*] Asmat=prada- 

19 ... vamsa(ée)jsih pflantyach [(u*] Asyeirthó [yf anya-ld P]- 
20... mamgal mahiérf{h*] n € 


B.—Stone Pillar Inscription of the (Vikrama) year 1223. 


This inscription is stated to bo on a pillar south of the east entrance of the great templo of 
the town, It consista of five lines, The writing covers s space of about 1/8" broad by 6j" 
high, and appears to be well preserved. The sigo of the letters is between $” and j'. The 
charactors are Nigar!; the language is Sanskrit; and the whole is in prose. 

The insoription records that the T'hakkura, the illustrious Oháhads,? apparently for the 


5 From the rubbing. 
iL believe the commencement of this line to have been: Ose sahwat 1230 worshé Pawsha-radé 15 Gwrow. Bee 


wy iatrodustory remar. 

»Le, ir Coen KA Beall 

UL e, makrtitalirája-param&ivar -Ümápativsre-, or-wrords to the same affect. 

ME pru ee paia ee 

T? This, have been the stone; bub ibe rab looks as if the two 
epos bad koen eeu out and as if the dise la Mal eat aerei us to i4, thus suggesting reading -Adpdl- 


Mie -Kunérapdladéva. baána-vijaya-rd;j44. 
M 1, e. -Yaelédkavald $rtirtkoronddau samasia-mudrá-wyáp bran. 
PEEPS PEIEE ta Longi 
I should likes followed by the of a district rinoe, 
" eid sang ahan a sema phrase miza-pratip-tpdejita-, by the name of x, or pro 


À ine, Kbhyatd ; compare e. f. Professor Bhandarkar's Report en Sanskrit MSN. for 1888-83, p. 233, 1. 33. 
19 Here and below the rubbing in certain places is so indistinct thas I cannot be absolutely certain about the 


Ohihada appears to be tbe name of ons of Kumirapiladêya's generale) moe anis, Vol IV. P 3⁄7. 
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spiritual benefit of his deceased parents? gave half the village of 8àrhgavg8tt& m the 
Bhrithgari-chatuhshash, i.e. the group of sixty-four villages called Bhrithgdri, (probably 
to the temple at which the inscription was put up) at Udayapurs. And the inscription is 
chiefly interesting for the statement in lines 1-2, according to which the donation was made on 
the occasion of the akshaya-tritiyà, on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaifákha of the year 1222, 
on a Monday. 
Referring this date to the Vikrama era, we obtain for Vaikikha íukla 8 the following 
poamble equivalents : — 
for the northern year 1222 current, in which Vaiékkha was intercalary,— 
for the first Vaisikha, — Friday, 27th March, A.D. 1164; 
for the second Vaisdkha, — Sunday, 26th April, A.D. 1164; 
for the northern year 1222 expired, or the southern current year,— Thursday, 15th April, 
A.D. 1165; 
for the southern year 1222 expired, — Monday, 4th April, A.D. 1166, when the 8rd tiki 
of the bright half ended 21 h. 85 m. after mean sunrise. 
The true date therefore is elearly Monday, 4th April, A.D. 1166, and the result shows 
that the year 1222 of the date is the southern expired Vikrama year. 
The localities SimgavatA and Bhrimgiri, the second of which we shall meet again in the 
inscription O. below, I am unable to identify. 


TEXT.M 


O9 samvat 1223 varshé Vaikikhaudi 3 Bóm& sdy=êha Uds- 
yapuró akshayatritiya-pervani Avómit2[GJópa[1a]-[punys P]-e[au(éau)]- 
[cha-dharmmá]ya tha%-4ri-Ohahadéna  udakà-pürvaka&t fcharhdra-kåli- 
ke  Bhrithgári-chatu[b*]shashthau(shteu) Báihgavatfá-grám-irddhaz pradattam || 
YO na pilayati sa mahá-parchapRpe-bhági bhavata H 

O.— Stone Inscription of Ajayspáladéva, 

The (Vikrama) year 1229. 

This inscription was found by Dr. F. E. Hall ‘in Udayáditya's magnificent temple to Biva,’ 
and was first edited by him in the Jowr. Beng. As. Soo,, Vol. XXXI. p.125. According to 
Dr. Hall, it is on a thick slab of stone, which is detached from its original setting. The lower 
edge of the stone is broken away or otherwise injured; and, in consequence, line 22 of the 
insoription, which would seem to have been the concluding line, has almost completely 
disappeared, and & few aksharas are missing towards the end of line 21. Otherwise the writing 
is well preserved, and, excepting two aksharas in line 8, and one each in lines 12 and 21, there 
is nowhere any doubt about the actual reading of the inscription. 

The existing writing covers a space of 1’ 6” broad by 1’ 11}” high. The size of the letters 
is between Fand $°. The characters are Nigart; the language is Sanskrit; and, excepting 
three benedictive and imprecatory verses in lines 1419, the inscription is in prose. The 
orthography calls for no particular remark; and, as regards grammar in general, it need only 
be stated here that the word gráma has been throughout used as a neuter. 

The insoription, after the words ' Om, 6h, adoration to Biva,’ and a date which will be 
treated of below, refers itself (in lines 1-5) to the reign of the (Chanlukya) king Ajayapa- 


In the original this passage is doubtful ; aee below, note 38. 

™% From the rubbing. 95 Expressed by a symbol 

% The whole from here up bo dhormmdya, is indistinct in the rubbing, and some of the cheheras 
have to be road diare diy. TA 


"lo, fhakkura. 
ai. ey Dr. MAT mala frek eR NE by De: Haltaneh, Sala, Vol: 
P. 
? Ji be noticed that in line 1 the words ady~¢ha ‘to-day here, Anahilapttaka)’ bare been thought- 
af, [nak gê ang Cheatekee Grants) akang ancien we E Qayapu 
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ladéva of AnahilapStaks, and to the time when Sómósvara was that king’s chief minister. 
At that time (lines 5-11) the illustrious Lêmapasêka, an officer appointed™ by the king to 
govern Udayapura, which was in the Bhaillasvami-mahtdvadasaks province (mandala), 6.6. 
the great group of twelve called Bhiillasvamin,—a province acquired by the king’s own 
prowess,53— on the occasion of the yugddi which coincides with the akshaya-ipittyd, gave the 
village of Umarathé, which was in the pathaka called Bhrtthgfriké-chatuhshasht, 4. e. the 
group of sixty-four villages called Bhrimgáriká, to the god Vaidyanitha (Siva) at the town of 
Udayapura, for the spiritual benefit of the deceased Baja, the illustrious Sólagadáva, a son of 
the Réjapuira, the illustrious Vilhanadéva, of the Muhilaündha (P) family. The boundaries of 
Umarathé were (lines 19-13), — to the east, the village of Maha; to the south, the village of 
Vahid&u[itha]; to the west, the village of Déóuli; and to the north, the village of 
Takhanabqa, Lines 14-19 contain three benedictive and impreostory verses, together with an 
admonition to preserve the above grant. Lines 20-21 state that this donation was received 
(updrjitam ; on behalf, as I take it, of the god) by the most pious and highly reverend, the holy 
Nilakanthasvamin; and the concluding line appears to have oontained some imprecation, 
directed against people who might interfere with the grant. 

Since we know from the preceding inscriptions that the town of Udayapura belonged to 
the kingdom of Aghilwád already under Jayasimha and Kumárspáladéva, the historical value of 
the present inscription lies mainly in this, that it furnishes 8 dato, which admits of verification, 
Yor the reign of their snoceasor Ajayapüladóva. 

To my knowledge, two such dates have been hitherto made public. One of them, 

ing according to Mr.—Fleet to the 27th (and 29th) October, A.D. 1175, is furnished 
by the copper-plate grant published above, p. 82. The other occurs in the Narapatijayacharyd, 
a treatise on omens by Narapati, and is contained in the following verses :— 
Vikramárka-gatà kålð paksh-Agni-bhinu-1282-vatsard | 
mise Ohaitrá sitë pakshé pratipad-Bhaumsvásaré || 
SrimstyeAnshilanggaró khyàt8 Éri-Ajayap&la-nripe-rájyé | 
ériman-Narapati-kavini rachitameidam  á&kunam 4&stram i! 

4. o., ‘this work on omens was completed by the illustrious poet Narapati at tho famous 
town of AnshilapAtaka, in the glorious reign of the illustrious king Ajayapala, in the yeer 
1232 of the time of Vikramirka, on the first of the bright half of the month Chaitra, on a 
Tueaday.’ The proper equivalent of this date (for the northern expired Vikrama year 12382, or 
the southern courrent year, and for the nija Ohsitra) is Tuesday, 25th March, A.D. 1175, 
preceding the last-mentioned date by about seven months. 

The present inscription, now, in line 1 is dated, in figures only, ‘in the year 1229, on 
the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisikha, on a Monday;’ and according to line 7 the 
donation, which the inscription is intended to record, was made for the spiritual benefit of a 
deceased person (probably the grandfather of the donor) on the occasion of the yugadi which 
coincides with the akshaya-trittya. Akshaya-irittyd is the well-known name of the third tithi 
of the bright half of Vai&kha, and this same tht is regarded as the commencement of the 
Krita-ynga ; and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead are prescribed for the ekshaya-iriifyd 
as well as for the yagdédi*5 Referring our date to the Vikrama erg and calculating for 
Vaiídkha éukla 3, we find — 

for the northern year 1229 ourrent, — Saturday, 10th April, A.D. 1171; 





x For the further particulars, see above, p. 8i. 

9i The teobnioal remsion is &iywkia-danda, which oocurs again in Professor Bhandarkar's Report for 
1888-83, p. dm 2 ang for which we Had tea prod tre ir Profaner Peter's Report for,1884-88, App., p. 51. 
Compare with it nlyukte-mah4eddhanika in line 8 of the inscription 


s= pak sg that Udayapura belonged sus m. "Z za expression can hardly 
be taken lrterally. 


8 Soe below, note 46. 


e MEAM a Meno for 1892-83, p. £20. Attention may be drawn to the fact, mentioned in s 
preceding verse, that Narapati'a father Ya lya at Dhirê in Mileva. 


93! Compare for this and the following the DAermasindhu, Bo Ba. of Sake 1798, p. 71. 
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for the northern year 1229 expired, or the southern current year, — Wednesday, 
29th Maroh, A.D. 1172; 
for the southern year 1229 expired, — Tuesday, 17th April, A.D. 1178. 

In none of the three years did the third #iéhi end on a Monday ; but since in the southern 
expired year 1229 it covered at least part of a Monday, we must for this particular year find 
the exact beginning and end of the given #i#ki, and must inquire whether there is anything in 
the nature of the festive days or the religious oeremonies with which ihe date is connected, 
that would allow or oblige us to combine the third tithi with the Monday on which it 
commenced. 

By Professor Jacobi’s Tables the third iséht with which we are concerned, commenced 1 b, 
40 m. after moan sunrise (for Ujjain) of Monday, 16th April, A.D. 1178, and it ended 2h. 42 m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 17th April; by Professor Koru Lakshman's Tables i$ commenced 
4 gh. 18 p. after mean sunrise (for Bombay) of the Monday, and ended 7 gh. 15 p. after mean 
sunrise of the Tuesday ; and, allowing for any possible differences of time, we may say that the 
tühi oertainly had begun at Udaypur before the 8th ghajfikd of the Monday and had ended 
before the 11th ghafikd of the Tuesday. Now in regard toa Yugddi-érdddÀa in the light half of 
a month, the rule laid down in the Purushdrthechinidmagi and quoted with approval by the 
author of the Dharmasindks is that, when a tithi covers part of two days in such a manner 
that it ends before the 18th ghattkd after mean sunrisé of the second day, while it occupies the 
18th, 14h, and 16th ghatikds after mean sunrise or pert of those ghafikds of the first day, the 
érAddha-ceremonies must invariably be performed on the firs day." This rule is strictly 
applicable in the present instance; and, in scoordance with it, the ceremonies referred to in the 
inscription, and everything connected with them, had necessarily to be performed on the 
Monday,” and could not possibly have been deferred to the Tuesday; and the Monday is 
rightly coupled with the third as 8 running tithi. Aocordingly, Monday, the 16th April, 
A.D. 1178, is the true equivalent of the date of our inscription; and the result showa that the 
year 1229 of the date is the southern expired Vikrama year, exactly as was the case with the 
year in the date of the preceding inscription B. 

The third trustworthy date which we have thus found for the reign of Ajeyapdladéva, 
is, then, Monday, 16th April, A.D.1178, civilly the second of the bright half of Vai&lkha of the 
southern expired year 1229, or the southern current year 1280; and, if there be any truth in the 
traditional statement, acoording fo which he began to rule on Pausha-sudi 12 and reigned for 
three years, Ajayapáls's gooession should have fallen on the 28th December, A.D. 1173, 
= Pausha-sudi 12 of Vikrama 1229 expired, or 1230 current.*t 

As regards the illustrious Lênapasika, who made the grant, it is clear that his name is a 
corrupted form of Lómapasíya, the regular Prikyit equivalent of tho Sanskyit Levameprasdda.- 
Another form of the same name is Lünapasíja, which occurs in line 18 of the copper-plate 
grans of the Vikrama year 1917, published ante, Vol. VI. p. 210. There Lüpapasijadóva is 
described as Eásaka, and as the grand-father of the person who made the donations recorded in 
that insoription; and I do not oonsider ib impossible that he may be identical with the Lügapae- 














3 Tho main rule is that, in the light half of the the Yugddi-triddha (or airitfy4-fráddka) should 
performed during the 18th, lith and IBth ghafikis of day. And Jini ho Lakoni pen B- above, 
an A years ist enema raring 
mama is the case in a dabo, quoted amis, Vol. XII. ( vat 1078 . Vaifákha- 
-parrram Bhaumediné . L oady, sek List), wharo the tht enda 13 h. 58 m. 
of the seoond day Y (the Tuseday) — m the cack lal Tasik Fa ia abou be performed 
the 16th, 17th and 18th ghatilds of the ths 
312(... Saka-rvaraharm 1047... Bhidrapada be 18 Sukrevira mahåtithi- .&idu,— Friday, 9th August, 
A.D. 1185), whore the tithi ends 18h. 9 m. after sunrise sunrise af the second day (the Friday). 
9" As osrgrnonies ormed on the a are said to be ee meritorious ae 
on 


pex: 
tritty4 is j with the nakshatra Bêhini and with ednesday, I may add here above Monday 
nakahatra Eðdhint up to abont 15 h, after sunrise 
s Publer tet nie ba to the ViekdratrAnl uqa Mri rh predecessor of A 

died Vikrama-sarhvat 1229, Paosha-endi cm lle, iha pradana ot n bt 
1t. Mr. Kathavate, Xiriboumudi, In fad pend agire VEN de kat PR ' which must be 
wrong for the &ooomsion of peia ira cay Lajang Babag MA eri dete at death. Dharmaakgara a 
Prawachancpartksh4, in Professor Bhandarkar’s Report for 1882-84, p. 457, has:— tatah 1380 Ajayapila- yah 
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sika of the present inscription, although an interval of 88 years between grandfather and grand- 
son may appear rather long. 

Of the localities mentioned in the present inscription, Bháillasvümin has been already 
identifled with the modern Bhálsa,9 g town on the oastern bank of the Bétwa river, about 84 
miles south of Udaypur. The various villages and the district of Bhrtthgarika, which is also 
mentioned in the inscription B., still await identification. 


TEXT. 


1 Om | Om namah Siviyall Samvat 1229  varshó | Vaikikha-sudi 39 
Bómó || Ady=dha é(f]- 


2 mad-Anahila[ps]“také samasterdjavaltvirajite-mahfrd [ja ]dhirdja-paraméévare- 

8 paramamdhésvare-éri-Ajaya[pa]“laddva-kalyanavijayardjy$  tatpidapadm-dpajtvi(vi)-ma- 

4 hhmitys-sri-Somésvaré frifrikaranidau samaosta-mudra-vyapirin ^ paripamthayatet- 

5 iy-vuh kAlS pravarttamanS nijapratapOparjita 6rt-Bhaillasvami-mahAdvadasake- 
[maih]- 

6 gala-prabhujyaminé ady=tha  érf-Udayapuró  tÉneaiva prebhupd niyuktadamda- 
éri-Lanape- . 


7 sákóna  dhaute-vásas!  paridhá[ys]  perama-dhármmikéna ([bhó]ivà akshayatrittya- 
yugádi- : 

8 parvvuni [Mu]hilsü[ndh P]*-4nvayd rajaputra-ért-Vilhanadéva-putra-paramalok- 

é Rmterita-rá- 

9 je-i-SÓlapadéva-éryasó — atratya-déva-ér!-Vaidyandthiya Bhrirhg&rik&-ohatuhsha- 
sh¢hi(shti)- 

10 pathaké pemohóÓpaohára-püji-nimi&tar  savjikehamail-êkulam  tyina-[je]lasey-tpétam 

11 chatorAghfta-somanvitazn — Umarathd-grimam‘? —É&sanóna pradattam || Aghatate 
[ya)thà | 

12 Asya grimasya  párvvató WNaéhsgrimam  dakshinatS Vahidau[rh¢ha}-graman 
paschimatd 

18 Dé6uli-grimam uttaratd Lakhanatidé-gramam=Svai hi chatubkarmkafa-** 
vi[su]ddham grá[mam] [u*] 

14 "Va(be)hubhirE-vvasudhà ^ bhukti  r&jabhib . SagarAdibhih | yasya  yasya yadů 
bhümise[ta]- 

15 sya tasya teli phalam i ohha || Sva-debstim para-datiàh vai yi hardta 
vasumdharám | shashthi(shti)-va- 

16 rsha-mehasrigi  &m&dhyó jayotd krimih i chha t — Mardhütáf —— sa-mahfpatih 
krite-yu- 


9» Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. XXXI. pp. 111 and 127. 

** From tho rubbing. 41 Expressed by a xymbol. 

e Thie sign of- Dene a is süperfinoua, atd bas perhapa bosn ees in the origiral. 

* This figure, for 8, is quite clear in the rubbing; bak blora it; Nieto ia abu uie evidently a sign of 
upotuation, which has been prolonged above the top line of the letters; and after tho 8, and partly covering it, 
There is the sign of visqrga- d 

een Gene altered to pd. 

4 I take the meaning to be :—JDhAiNasetmi-mahddeidasaka-manialé pecu anion prabhujyamaêné tri- 
Ud ' ab Udayapurg, which is in the onjoymont of (or governed by) L., (and y nitmated) in the 
B imi mahAdvidasabe habaka naca la.’ e. g., ante, VoL VI. p. 210, No 11 ls Professor Bhan- 
darkar's Report for 1882-83, p 293, L 21; and, ot the Sailas tise of Phu kb; Bats, VeL XIV. p. 100, L 9. 

% I am nok oertain that the consonants in thess brackets nre rosll ndh; Brt the way Ia whioh Baa siga for tha 
vowel d is joined to the consonants &ppears to show that the ckshara contain the consonant 

4! The word grêma is used as a neuter here and below. 

One would expect to road asya grdmisy=dgh ltd yathA | parvatd, dc. *9 Read chatwsh-kckkata-. 

Mee es (Azisshiobh), of this aras an oP tho next. 

u Pie a a ap nha m Beng. As. Soc., Vol. XXX. p. 203; Bohtlingk 
Indische Bprwche, No. 4831; Bhandarkar, lor £15. In our text, the end of the third P yaradbhawd 

, g1Yes no senso; Bo (who Mold sse to Daya uod tho Ay tho Torso) hid harina 


batpatir instead, Bhandarkar's . yávad-bhaw!n bhépaté, and Hall ydvanta 
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— 


17 gê.  slerhkira-bhûùtô gatah sdtureyéne mahôdadhau virachitah kyeofsan 


Dada isy -trh- 
18 kriti say chefpi Yudhishthira-prabhyitay$ —— yüvad-bhs[v]à bhipatir=n= 
siktnedipi 
19 samah gati  ka(va)eumasti manyá  i$vayl  yüsyati | chha | Ity-tdi paribhivya 
20 ÉAsenameidam pilaniyam ü chha qj —— Paramanaishjhika-mahábhastirakn-éri-[ N]i- 
21 lakamiha[sr]tminà — [u]párjitameidat 11 ohha n Yah — kaéchideatra? , . . . , rakd 
bhavati +4- 


22, S . . . . . . . . . . . . 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT NATHSA SASTRI, M.E.L.B. 
No. 81.—Tus Fous Goon Maxims. 
First Variant, 

In a certain village there lived.a poor merchant of the Ohetti caste. He had an only 
son, to whom, on his death-bed, he handed a palm-leaf as his only property. The following 
four maxims were inscribed on it :— 

'(1) “Travel not without a living assistant. 

(2) “Sleep not in an inn. 

(8) “Neglect not what four or tive people say. 
(4) “Be not always open towards your wife.” 

Receiving the leaf containing the four maxims, the old Ohetti’s son, who had the greatest 
regard for his father, promised him, in his last momenta, that he would observe each and every 
one of those maxims to ita last letter. Then the old man died, and the funeral rites were duly 
performed over him. 

After the death of the old Ohetti, the diffloulties of his son increased, for he had nothing to 
live upon. Bo he resolved to travel to some distant place, and there to earn his livelihood. 
While he was thinking over this, Só6musotti, — for that was the yonth'a name, — bethought him 
of his father's first maxim, — not to travel without a living assistant, But where was he to 
go for an assistant in his poverty-stricken condition? Ashe was thinking and worrying over this, 
a crab happened to crawl slowly past him, and placing a literal interpretation on his father's 
words, he took hold of the arab, and put it in an earthen pan full of water, and covering the 
mouth with a coccanut-shell started on his journey, with his mind at ease; for had he not 
now s living assistant for his journey P 

In this way Sümufefü travelled for about g day, till only one watch remained before the 
lord of day should sink out of sight. He was extremely tired, and seeing a fine shady banyan 
tree, he laid himself down overcome by exhaustion, under the cool shade to sleep and give rest 
to his wearied limbs. The pau, with the crab in it, he kept by his side. 

Half-an-hour or so after Simasetti had gone to sleep, a crow, which had its nest on the top 
of the banyan tree, began to caw. Now this was 8 very dangerous crow, for as soon asit cawed, 
a serpent — the incarnation of Death itself — used to come out of an ant-hole near the tree and 
drink up the life of any sleeper lying in its shadow. Not one sleeper till that day had ever 
survived his sleep, and so the treo was much dreaded. However, on this occasion, the crab 
came out of its pan and pinched Sêmukekki's hand, and he suddenly awoke in consequence. 
Gettitg up, he saw the huge black serpent coming towards him, and away he ran with all 
the speed that he could command. 

Meeting some neatherd boys not far off, he related to them his narrow escape, and they, 
with one voice, exclaimed that 'he wasa most fortunate man. Said they: —‘‘ Friend. many 








B Here about five aksharas are entirely illegible or altogether gons 


sna pe reiting in dia Une d almost completly goon, end only the topa of a few lettore ary visibla in 
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a man has slept under that tree, but not one, exoept yourself, ever rose up alive. It is the most 
dreaded tree in the neighbourhood, and is known by the name of the crow-oawing tree. No 
one from our villages near ever approaches that tree, but only weary travellers, whom we 
cannot warn or persuade, for we all try to do so when we oan; and wh they resort to it, 
they always die. So saying the boys went about their duties, and Sbmuéeki, too, thanking his 
stars and wondering ab the wisdom of his father’s first maxim, through which alone he had 
been saved, pursued his course and before twilight reached a village. 

He went down the street crying, “ Who will feed this beggar with a handful of rice?” 
Half-a-dozen of the villagers gave him each a handful or two of cooked rice, which served our 
hero for his simple supper. He then went begging for a lodging wherein to aleep. But though 
a fow would feed him, not a single soul in the whole village would permit him to sleep in his house. 
Not that the poor villagers were wanting in hospitality, for such kindness hes always been 
proverbial among the rural population of India, specially among Hindus, But unfortunately for 
Stmosetti, this particular village was subject toattacks by robbers ;.and every now and then some 
crafty robber had visited it as a beggar or a traveller, and requested the villagers for a place 
to sleep in. Many a time had their hospitality been requited by plunder; for the pretended 
traveller would open the door of his host to his comrades, and thus help them to do their 
terrible work. The misery that the villagers had on several occasions experienced, had obliged 
them, without making any distinction between good and bad, never to allow anyone to sleep in 
their houses. They all suggested that Sdmusetti should go-to the village-inn to sleep. But our 
hero, remembering his father’s seoond maxim, — not to sleepin aninn, — preferred the open 
plain adjoining the village, Thither he went, and spreading & couple of rags on the ground, 
prepared himself for sleep, thinking over his father’s words which had saved his life the 
preceding night, and admiring his sagacity. 

The day’s adventures were so impressed upon his mind that, though he was very weary, he 
did not for a long time fall asleep. At last nature overcame him and he closed his eyelide, but 
only for a short repose. For as soon as he had stretched his limbe in sleep, he dreamt that a 
serpent was pursuing him and was almost at the point of biting him. This dream, which was 
nothing but 8 recollection of his previous adventure, was not yet finished, when he imagined that 
several persons ware beating him, This was no dream, but stern reality; for on opening his 
eyes, he discovered that he was surrounded by a gang of robbers, each one of whom wes giving. 
him a blow, saying —"" Give me what you have in yourhand.” Unable to bear the severe beating 
to which he was being subjected he collected the rags spread on the ground, and in a pitiable 
tone said :—'' These are all I have in this world; take them and spare my life.” Some of the 
robbers, & little better-hearted than the others, said that he was a pauper, and that it would be 
as well for them to leave him alone. Others however gave him additional blows for not 
having anything of any use with him, and walked off with his rags.’ 

AL soon left him and proceeded towards the village, Stmusetti sat up stupefied, not know- 
ing what to do. He had avoided the village-inn as he had been bidden, and had chosen the 
moet harmless spot he could find, and yet thieves had plundered him of his rags! The danger of 
the day and horror of the night, not yet over, passed and repassed before his mind, and the more 
he thought the more stupefled he became. Af last, after thinking and thinking for some two or 
three hours, he rose up from that place, resolving to go to the village-inn, notwithstanding 
his father's warning words, and spend the remainder of the night there. However, he had 
not proceeded far when he saw the robbers again. He kept out of their way, and after they had. 
pessed, proceeded to the village and to the inn, against entering which his father had ao wisely 
warned him. And the spectacle that met his eyes there | He found the whole village assembled 
outside the inn, for the robbers had chosen that spot for their havoc that night, and had 
murdered every soul sleeping in it! Not æ soul that had slept there had escaped the cruel hands 
of the bloodthirsty ruffians, who had come there specially that night because they had heard 


wie yer common among the predatory classes in India, who almost always treat their poorer victims 
way 
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from one of their spies that a rich traveller was then sojourning there. B0maušetti, who a 
moment before had been calling himself g fool for not having gone into the publio inn for his 
night's repose, now ahed teara of joy to tho memory of his father. 
. By this time it was dawn, and the villagers requested Sémuéetti to oblige them by burymg 
the murdered persons. Itis loathsome work to bury the unclaimed dead, and our hero would have 
avoided the task, but the old Cheig's third maxim, — “neglect not what four or five people 
say,” — rushed into his mind, and, true to his promise, he willingly consented to perform the 
disagreeable task. In return, the villagers promised to pay him at the rate of five fanams for 
every dead body interred, and gave him the privilege of taking for his own use any property that 
he might find on the dead. Our hero thus gained a double advantage ; he was obeying his father's 
third maxim, and he wes profiting himself materially by it. His reward was indeed s double one, 
for though the robbers had plundered all the people in the inn before putting them to death, still 
a great deal remained on the bodies. One of them, indeed, who had been a Ohejfi, had in 
his waist-oloth nine rubies tied up in & rag, and these our hero secretly removed and secured 
without arousing any suspicions. The great wealth he thus acquired in the remuneration 
for his duty, made him ab once very rich, m addition to the possession of the nine rubies. 
He thought that he had now enough to live upon, and returned to his own village. Near 
it there was an old temple of Kalf, m ruins, and to this our hero resorted in the dead of 
night, and underneath the idol itself buried his nine rubies and a great pars of his other 
treasure. What remained with him was enough for him to lead a respectable life. He took to 
wife a girl of respectable family, and lived with her for a while m happiness and comfort. 
Unlike the usual run of Chettis, who are proverbial for their stinginess, our hero was known 
in bis village for his liberality. And whenever all his availableCish was exhausted, he would 
ask his wife for a little rice for a meal or two, as he was going to a village near, to try and make 
some more money. Now our hero had never informed his wife where he had buried his treasure, 
for his father’s fourth and last maxim was, “be not always open with your wife." 
And Sémubebti had benefited so muoh by the strict observation of the first three maxims, that he 
had every reason to give more than usual weight to the last one. So he always kept his 
treasure underneath the image of Kall a dead secret; but he now and then went to it, in the 
dead of night, when his cash was exhausted, preténding to be absent from the village, and 
always returned with enough for his expenses. This he did for 8 long time, and little by little 
he bought land, extended his house, and made jewels for his wife. Bho was a very simple 
and good-natured woman, bat even she began to suspect that her husband must be the 
master of some miraculous power, to be growing rich in this way. She often asked 
him how he managed, every time he left the village, to return with so muoh money. He 
kept the truth from her for along time, but she went on worrying him repeatedly. Even 
iron by constant hammering gives way, and the heart of a man, especially under feminine 
charms, has much less chance. So, notwithstanding his strict resolution to observe his father’s 
words to their last letter, our hero at last told the whole truth to his wife, warning her at 
the same time to keep it a dead secret, and never to open her lips to anyone about it. He 
told her that he had brought with him a great quantity-of money and nine rubies, that all the 
money had been spent, that he bad sold one of the rubies for nine harére of mokars, on which 
money he was still living, and that when that was gone, he had still eight more rubies, each of 
which was worth the same enormous sum. How great was his wife’s joy when she heard this 
news from her busband! Her whole face beamed over with it, and she swore to keep the 
secret. Thus did our hero, for once in his life, notwithstanding his strict resolution to obere 
his father’s maxims, deviate from the last of them, and we shall now see the consequences. 
The very next day the mistress of the neighbouring house, paying her usual visit to 
our hero's wife, observed unusual brightness in her face, and on repeatedly enquiring the cause 
of it learnt all the secret of Sdmuéctfi’s wealth. In fact Sémusetti's wife told all about the 
rubies, the place where they lay buried, and everything else, to her friend, repeatedly naking 
her to keep the secret, as of course she swore over and over again to do. The conversation was 
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very engrossing. The more attentively the neighbour listened, the more excited, HÉmufe&i's 
wife became, and went over and over the same facts. Having thus learnt the whole affair, the 
neighbour took her leave, and naturally the first thing she did was to communicate it tọ- 
her husband, who in his ambition and covetoumess at the increasing prosperity of Sémuse 
robbed him of the remaining eight rubies that very night. 

A day or two passed without our hero knowing of the heavy loss thet had befallen him. 
but, on the third day after the communication of his seoret to his wife, Sdmugetti began to 
be a little uneasy in mind at having disclosed it in spite of his father’s strict injunctions, and 
resolved to go that very night to the temple of KAN to examine his treasure. Aocordingly 
he went, without informing his wife about it, and from that moment his happiness left him. 
When he missed his rubies, he stood like š stone for a while and then went mad. 

Plucking wild flowers, making them into wreaths, and adorning his body with them, he- 
began to wander from village to village-and from city to city, orying “ Give me back my eight 
rubies,” and saying nothing else, no matter what people might say to him. His wife, who knew 
well enough why the change had come over her husband, cursed herself for her carelessness, 
and not knowing what else to do, followed her husband, secretly watching him and feeding him, 
For very shame, she never gave out the reason of her husbend's madness, nor mentioned her 
relationship to him; but as her inward conscience chided her for being the cause of all his 
grief, sho, like & good wife, determined to share his miseries, In this way more than two 
years passed, And SÓmuéelti, among other peculiarities, would never taste a morsel of rice, 
even when hungry, If rice was placed before him by some one through the kindness of his 
wife, he would fling it away, muttering, “ Give me my eight rubies.” 

Thus wandering over several countries, our mad hero at last reached g great city, the king 
of which was famous throughout the country for his liberality to beggars. Never would he 
tasto a handful of rice without feeding them first, and for their special entertainment he had buili 
a large dining-shed, and used to superintend their meals in person. The day on whioh 
Sdmubet}i joined the beggars of the city at their dinner, the king, as usual, came to watch tho 
feeding. Every beggar was soon engaged at his meal, exoept our hero, who was almost 
famished with hunger, A man in his state would naturally go straight for his dish. But Smu- 
fekti cared for nothing that was placed before him, but kept muttering '" Give me back my 
eight rubies,” sometimes to the wall, sometimes to the leaf-plate in front of him, and sometimes 
to the servants. The king's attention was drawn to this unfortunate beggar, who never even 
tasted the rice, famished though he was but kept on talking about rubies instead. He 
thought that there must be some connection between rubies and his madness, and as he had 
bought a ruby the previous day froma merchant, he sent for it, inthe hope that the beggar might 
' take a little food on seeing it. The ruby was brought and placed before our mad hero, 
who seized it and seid:-—''One has come; bring back the other seven.” This he kept on 
saying incessantly. The king now oonoluded that there was some special reason for his mad- 
nem and ordered his servants to watch him carefully, and do their-utmost to feed him, 
He also secretly issued ordera to have the merchant who had sold him the ruby the previous 
day brought to him. Now this man, it must be explained, was no other than the neighbour 
of Bêmutekki who had stolen the rubies. To avoid allsuspicion he had travelled to this distant 
country to sell his ill-gotten gains, but fearing that s sudden sale of all the rubies might awaken 
suspicion, he had begun, on the prevjous day, by. selling one only to the king, promising to 
bring another the next evening. In the evening, according to his promise, he brought the second 
ruby. The king gladly bought it, and, promising to double the price for a third, demanded it on 
the third evening. Thus the rubies began to oome to him one after another, and every evening, 
after -a purchase, the king returned with it secretly to Simube}ti, whose madness began to 
decrease by degrees on the recovery of his lost rubies one by one. The king went on playing 
the trick of promising double and treble the price, till the last and eighth ruby was 
bought, and then he at onoe issued orders to have the merchant arrested and imprisoned till the 
history of the rubies was known. On the production of the eighth ruby Sémusetti was entirely 
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cured of his madness,and falling ai the feet of the king related the whole story of ihe four 
maxims, how he had disobeyed the last of them, and what calamities had come upon him in conse; 
quence. The king was highly pleased, and after punishing the pretended merchant with 
desth, he restored the rubies to their rightful owner, Sémufetti, And our hero, not to be 
outdone for his liberality, presented half of them to the king who had taken so much pains 
in bringing hjm beck to his senses, and returned with the other four to his own country. 

As soon as he was restored to his original state, he learnt about his wife, how she had 
guarded and followed him all along throughout his miseries ; and forgetting that she was ihe 
cause of all of them, he pardoned her faults and lived happily with her. And the good woman 
too, sesing that all these miseries had resulted from the wealth not being placed in the house, 
exercised & most scrupulous care over her husband's property, especially remembering the 
sufferings that both had undergone. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
FERPHTUAL FIRB IN MADRAS. 


Uliyantr Perinthachan (lil. master-mason) is 
the legendary celestial architect of the Malabar 
Coast, and is held to be an incarnation of the 
Deity The stone lamp at the holy city of 
Jarunanays, which remained perpetually burn, 
ing for several years (there isa similar lamp m 


Travancore, burning in: the open air mentioned 
in Isis Unveiled), and the tank at Hanumfn Kairi 
in the Betutnad ta’luga of British Malabar, con- 
taining 18 ghdts, but now jn ruins, are attributed 
to him. 


Madras. Buxxuxr WARIYAR, 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Tho NicosAm Istawoens. By H. H. Max. London: 

Harrison and Bons. 1880. 

Mr. Man's books are always s delight to the 
student of anthropology, and this last monograph 
from his pen is no exception to the rule. Mi- 
nuteness, carefulness, completeness and accuracy 
have already characterised his work, and all these 
admirable qualitiàe are sa abundantly present in 
this pamphlet on the Nicobar Islanders as in 
ary of ita predecessors. We are indeed fortu- 
nate in having results before us at first hand of 
the researches of so painstaking and competent 
an anthropologist. ` 

At present we have only an instalment of what 
Mr. Man has to say about the Niooberese, and the 
remainder will be looked forward to with some 
eagerness, especially as the Government is aban- 
doning its stations there, and much more 
information is not Hkely to be procured for a 
long while. 

On the rered question as to the arigin of the 
Nicobarese, Mr. Man decidedly inclines to the 
Malsyo-Burman theory, and gives twelve argu- 
ments in its favour. 

In stature the Nicobarese are of medium 
height; very few reaching 6 feet, not many to 
b f& 7 in., and the majority ranging from 5 ft. 
b in. to 5 ft. 8 in. The women are about 8 inches 
shorter. The average chest measurement is 944 
inches and the average weight abent 10 stone; 
while the women weigh over 8j stona ` Other. 


wise they are a well-fed and well-developed people 
of ungainly aspect and devoid of beauty. Theix 
great physical peculiarity hes in their hideous 
teeth, which are covered with s deforming 
eqcrustation caused by chewing betel and lime. 
Their physical powens are good, but not much 
developed, and their senses sufficiently acute. But 
owing to the quantities m which food is supplied 
by nature they are not given to muoh or prolonged 
exertion. - 

The Nioobarese will cross with Malays and 
Burmans, but not readily with other races. 
The limits of life are low, but apparently higher 
than that of Indo-Vhinese races generally. They 
appear to be free from the epidemics of tha 
Hast, in spite of the miasma that surrounds the 
dwellings of many of them, proving so fatal ta 
all strangers, and their recuperative powers 
are like those of many Indo-Chinese raceg, quite 
remarkable. 

Their oolour is decidedly dark but not by any 
means black, and they are not naturally offensive 
as to odour, The hain of the head is not black, 
but a dark rusty brown, and is much lighter in 
young children than in adults. Hair on the body 
iy not common. 

Buch in the briefest form possible are the 
resnlta of Mr. Man's investigations, so far as yet 
published, on this very interesting race. Let us 
hope that we shall not have to wait very long 
before we are favoured with a further instalment. 
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A SELÉOTION OF. KANARESE BALLADS. 


BY J. F. FLMHT, BO.C.&., MBAS, O.L... 
(Continued from Vol, XVI. p. 361.) 
"No. 4. — Tay Ormin ax» DiATH or Sancra. 


r. a very favourite one in the Belgaum District, owes its popularity to the 
pointed way in which it comes home to many a poor cultivator, who, situated as Satgys 
was, would very heartily endorse the sentiment (at the end of verse 8) that “very strict are the 
English laws ; no one can play any tricks under them." 

The action is based on a murder, which took place on the 18th October, A. D. 1868 (see 
notes 16, 82, below), at Hodgal, or, as the town is more usually called, Bail-Hohgal or “ Hongal 
of the open country.” The victim was a money-lender named Basaliüganga, whose business and 
personal habits are described in the opening verse. Among his debtors was s cultivator named 
Baiga, Sañgya, or Sahgagps, who, in the usual manner, had pledged his field as security for the 
advances made to him. At length the creditor, who, as the song says, “took care to shew no 
harshness beyond what the law allows,” sues Saügya in the Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Baundatti, and obtains a decree against him. Sahgys appeals to the District Judge at Dh&rwád; 
but without sucoess. And then in due oourse a clerk of. the court is sent to execute the 
decree, by selling the field by suction; and, Sañgya being unable to buy it in, and failing to 
obtain any further respite from bis creditor, the field is made over into the money-lender's 
possession, Then Bahgya, taking counsel with his brother Parsy& determines to have his 
revenge by killing Basalinganpa. Rising at dawn next day, Sañgyw prostrates himself at his 
mother's feet; and then he and Parsya, after a prayer for success to their 
Basevanga, set out, They think first of killing Phakiragga, one of Basslihganga’s brothers, 
but cannot find him; for, “ ParaméSvara (the supreme god) protected him," and he had fortu- 
nately left his house. Again they do worship to Basavangs, and then decide upon killing 
Basalihganga s other brother, Ráchappe; bui him, again, they fail to meet with, since, happily 
for him, “the protector is more powerful than the slayer, and very fortunate was his luck." 
Then they go straight to Basaliàgagga s house, and find him there, engaged in business; “his 
thoughts being only on, his rupees,” And without any more ado, heedless of the spectators, 
Badgys pulls out his sickle from whore it is hidden up his sleeve, and cats him down; “the 
blood poured out in torrents from his meuth ; his senses failed; he fell and died.” No perti. 
cular attempt at escape is made ; in fact, Sabgya’s remorse allows him not to try ; and straight. 
way he and Parsya are seized and taken to the village police-station. Two very characteristic 
touches are introduced here; the binding of Sedgya and Parsys face to face to a post, where 
they are beaten till they confess ; and their attempt to implicate an innocent man, Havina-Rama, 
to gratify some private spite against him. The Ohief Constable then comes to investigate 
the matter; and the prisoners are taken on to the Mimlatdir as Sampgaum. From there 
“they are forwarded to Belgaum, to stand their trial. And at length, Hfivina-Réma is duly 
acquitted; Parsya is let off with transportation for life; and Behgya is sentenced to 
death.  Behgy& is first taken to the jail at Dhirwid, which then was the principal jail 
for the two Districts. But, in accordance with a frequent custom in the case of exceptional 
murders such as the present one, it was decided to carry out the sentence at the village of 
Hohgal itself. And the rest of tho ballad is occupied with the journey, with Sehgya's farewell ' 
to his parents, with his lamentation over his untimely fate, and with the description of 
the execution. Here there are many touching passages ; and the whole account is extremely 


graphio. 
A short addition at the end shews that this ballad was composed by a professional ballad- 
monger named Appu, a Marithi; and that the great merit of it obtained at onoe for his party 
the victory in & contest of singing with some rivals of the same profession. 
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TRANBLATION. 
Chorus. 


A very bad thing is poverty! The poor man felt much wrath! When he had to pay his 
debt to the money-lender, great distress came upon Baügys ! 


First Verse. 


In the city of Hohgal there is a money-lender; Düravajanti is his name! In silver and 
gold, small change and silver currency, and cotton, aro his dealings and trade. The silver. 
smiths reoeive his money, for making various kinds of ckawkas! of pure Chinese silver; and 
every week, on Saturday, the running accounts of the chawkas are made up. Of manifold kinds 
are his functions; and eight or ten are his servants. Innumerable women clear his cotton from 
the seed, in both the winter and the rainy season. 

(With a change of metre)? — How shall I describe bis business P He carried on all the 
duties of a money-changer. His two brothers, ‘elder and younger,‘ (assisted him with) great 
intelligence ; in what they did, there was no lack of gain; no one in the village felt any dislike 
.( for them); with great honesty they carried on the business of a money-lender. 

(Lowering the voice), — I will desoribe to you his apparel; listen now! He used to 
stroll along the streets, wearing a very fine chauka” fastened round his neck; and on his head a 
turban with a border worked with gold-threads; look at him! His upper-cloth was from 
Nagpur; on his body there was a seperate jacket of camlet;7 how beautiful were his cAemdre- 
hára und gópa,* with the gold glittering so lastrously upon his breast; on his finger he wore 
a pure and holy ring.* | 

(Baising the voice), — In speech he was very firm; not the least pertiole of falsehood 
(was in him) | 

Beocond Verse. 


Listen first to the origin of the matter. See!; the field in (Sañgya's) oocupanoy was good 
black soil. He (mortgaged it for a loan, and) executed & deed in due form, with a period of five 
years; last year they went to law; (tho lender) shewed no harshness beyond what the law 
allows; according to (the value of) the produce, he laid his plaint; and the quarrel came up 
(for trial) in the Saundatti Court. (Saagye) presented the stamped paper (containing Ais ploa), 
admitting that Besalinganya's words were true, and did obeisance. The Munsiff!? ( pronounced 
against him, and) said, — “ Go to DhArwid, and make your petition of appeal." 

(With a change of metre), — From there he came to Hoñgal, and made, Sir, preparation 
for the journey. Taking with him & hundred rupees, he set out thence for Dharwad. He 
presented to the Government!! the petition of appeal, and straightway retained a Vakfl.3 





1 ‘This mast be his surname, Tio ord has alao ben oxplainnd to mê ša maning shat His watia: wia koowa = 
and wide.” But I cannot find any authority for this. 

* A cheuka is a box in which a lênga, the phallio emblem, is carried ; ib is usually worn suspended from the neek. 

3 chyd stands Yor chydla, == okdla; see ante, Vol. XV. p. 850, note 6, 

t The Ráchapos and Phakirezoa who are mentioned further on. 

5 Hkhêmani seems to be used here to qualify ohauka, and to denote “a chauka, the best of its kind; a very excellent 


hauka.’ 
N of the Oenizal which has had for the manufacture of 
© This is the a rad Provinoss, long oog kad a groat ose in of dhéters, 


or the cloths worn by Ero meh: ee down; and the 
dac oand tha apm part of the r vatal adionive Rotes. Le. hot-truw, the upper cloth. 
The lower cloth is called wjfa-koxda 

T Word ia tha ters Tamala kan ja an Mapan an Em iens Lara told that oszaleš stuff was formerly 


The 
` muoh wed in this part of the country. 


* Tho third fingir of he righi hand is called pawiirada tes tia pure finger,’ as being considered parer than 
the others; and pevitrada wigara is name of a ring, made of gold, for this finger. 

3 The Native judge of the local court. The offialal title now is ‘ Subordinate Judge.’ 

T1 46. to the Court of the Disiriot Judge. H A Nabire lawyer, a ‘ Ploader.' 
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(Lowering the voice), — “Present now & petition for me," he said; “ take these hundred 
rupees, of the Government currency ;!) tell me quickly what you say to me." The Vakil took 
thought in his mind, see now |, and gave a promise to devote his energies to the case, and 
maid, — “ Why do you feel anxiety (about the rosuli), since you have given your Vikil a hundred 
rupees, into his very hand?” The first day of the month was Sunday ; and the date (of hearing 
the appeal was fixed for) the next day, Monday; and straightway there was issued an order of 

attachment. 

(Raising the voice), — The Kárkün!4 brought and executed the order of attachment. 
Thus Baselihgs carried into effect his pertinacious design | . 

Third Verse. 


The KArkên says, — “Oall Satgys and tell him, ‘a decree has been passed against you for 
(the value of) the produce, reckoned at three hundred rupees: how much do you bid (io retain 
it in your own possession) 'P A great web (of trouble) was cast round Saigya. Ho explained 
what was convenient to himself, saying —'*I will pay the money according to the decree; set 
free my share in the fleld; the whole fault is truly mine; apart from you I have no refuge; I 
will never disobey the orders of Basaliñgappa.” Thus saying, he joined his hands in supplication 
and embraced his feet. 

(With a change of metre), — “Since the order of attachment has‘come, what can I my P ; 
to-day your field is lost.” Thus Besaliigagns hardened his-hoart; and the field passod into the 
posseesion of (kis brother) Phakiranga. Going home, Baügys pondered, — “To-day my field, 
belonging to me by right of occupancy, has been lost.” 

(Lowering the voice), — Saige and Parsya, the two together, made another plan, ak 
a secret device, conversing with laughter, — ““ The speech between me and you, let it be known 
to no one; without letting anyone know, let us do that which we can ; we will rise in tho early 
morning and go (to do té).” They sharpened their sickles, as they sat, saying, — “ Wo will kill 
him, even though to-day we lose our heads; let that happen which must; exoept life, (nothing 
ts left to us).” 

(Raising the voice), — Basalifge lett tho village of Wakkund ; on asear Se: lastri 
of the Mahkdzevamf was to be celebrated | 


R Fourth Verse. 


On the Tuesday,!5 at dawn, he (Sañgya) rose of his own accord, nnd went and fell at the 
feet of his mother. Then Bagys and Parsya said, — “ O (god) Basavanna, carry through our 
quarrel to its accomplishment!” Sharpening his sickle, and concealing it under his urm-pit, he 
set out, and at the third hour of the day he came to Phakiragna’s house. At his houso they 
ask, — “Where has he gone P; we hed much business with him.” Says Tukkagpa, — “Why 
hast thou come P; what business hast thou with me P" 

(With a change of metre), — Hearing this, he went back again, and searched in tho teld 
and on the stream. Had he been found, his lifo was lost; but Paramééyars (Siva) protected 
Phakiranga! Having searched everywhere, he came to a shop, and bought some camphor and 
& cocoanut, 

(Lowering the voice), — Quickly he went to the god Basavanya, and broke the cocoannt, 
and ignited the camphor and waved it (round the head of the gol), and did reverence, and then 


Dg which bare ow them) the fase (of the Boversign), dere er 
ira ia Go Kain ERE tens ten IO tio f rupees, of n), (aa waleh ) puniri be 
had not yet entirely peased to be current. 


as the d ir Mha Mah nawani was to ba pirori.” Tho MelAnaeemt, which is better known in 

Mt ots bass viis On Dat dey waren pola lint wih rier placed ots i che sap 
fortnight are near who aro 
to rende in them till the xawam or ninth Hthd. 
. M The 1%h October, A.D. 1868; see further on. 
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took the road to Hohgal. Beügangs went on in front, and then (came) Méguti-Parsya, who 
said, — “First let us seize Réchappa and kill him.” Talking thus together in various ways, 
they went to Richappe’s house, and asked the old house-wife, — ‘‘ Where has Apnappe!? gone?” 

(Raising the voice),— The protector is more powerful than the slayer; very fortunate 
was his (R&chappe' s) luck! 


z 


Fifth Vorse. 

Say they, — “Our coming has been in vain;” they became wrathfulin their minds. They 
went to Basalihganpa’s house; their secret intention was not known. At the ninth hour (i.e. 
8'0 p. m.), that which was predestined came to pass. Saigya and Parsya saluted, and went 
and stood close by him. Basalingappa’s thoughta were on his rupees; near him there stood 
three or four men; he knew not that they would slay him; bat Biva brought the ( fatal)’ 
wreath and fastened it (rownd kis neek) 19 ` 

(With a change of metre), — Pulling up the sleeve of his jacket from over his wrist, 
Sangya took out the sickle from under his armpit, and, taking aim as he stood there, cut him 
fiercely down. In the same way he drew out the sickle, and, having wounded him, slunk 
ronnd behind him, and, calling Parsya, ran away. 

(Lowering the voice), — In great agony Basaliiganga rose, bowing his head; the blood 
poured out in torrents from his mouth ; his senses failed; he fell and died. The people sitting 
there went out in great confusion; they all said, — “ Seize him! seize him! there he runs; 
be cut right through the neck," Those who met him, face to face, and close, not one of them 
seized him. Then, hearing the tidings, the Halabs1? came. 

` (Raising the voice), — Throughout the village there was a great outory; he oould not 
pass beyond the gate” of Hofgal. 
Sixth Verse. 


Then ceased the anger of his mind, Quickly a crowd assembled. Hurling away the sickle 
from his hand, he threw it down. His (sense of) sin allowed to go no further. (In) a strait 
road, a narrow lane, quickly the Halabe seized him, and, ouffing and beating him, dragged him 
to the chaudi ;M no respect was left, to be shewn to Batgya. The Kulkarpf? came and looked. 
The Police Patt said, — “ Beat them |" Face to face tightly they bound flabgya and Parsya 
to a post. 

(With & change of metre), — “ Beat us not without necessity ; now and here we confess 
that we killed him; arrest us, and send us to Sampgaum.” An enquiry was made in the 
Kaohiri. They said, — '' Hüvina-Háma was in the business with us; he is at the village of 
Wakkund; he is there." 

(Lowering the voice), — The Ha]abe got ready and went to the village of Wakkund; there 
he was found, Hûvina-Båma. He became confused, and was in terror for his life; “they 
accuse me through enmity,” (he cried); in fear, he staggered about, in an agitated manner; 
saring, — “What is this that hes happened ?,” he wept, All the people in the village told 
him to be brave; “if yon were not in this crime, nothing can happen," say his friends. ' 
(Raising the voioe) — In the dead of night he set oni; they would not let him eat even a 


morsel. 





Tt Le. Rhohappa, The word ammappa 3 a respectful form of anaa, ‘an elder brother.’ i 
> aud a be gana eg ae ka cee 
kajaba, of the ancients, servant, an old inbabitani, is ane of the Kanarces names, other being 
in ordeo venice, Tua are employed on all miscellaneous revenue and police duties. 
> oop asthe oris hs vie On gll gate.’ It may mean either ‘the village gate,’ or ‘the 
Pobos-Statico, 
T. The office of the PAN and Kulkarg!, where all the bukiness of a village ie transacted. 
p Te aie bean ecu m iM Š : 
33 The Pijit is the head of a village. Tn the ee as present case, there are sapara Ir 
dd pelos Rd red Totes, Tha polion of the text Ping wa kakak Nai a the Ford i bam ponakan wih 
te PN harene pong, which is the equivalent of the Marktht páfl. The Hevenve PATI is called muhé-pdjil ppt 
x Le. m the Mimlatdér’s offese st Barpgrum, the ele! town of the Tink’ or Sob-Dirision, 
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Seventh Verse. 


The Police PAtfl and the Kulkarpf said (io the guard), — “Be very watchful; they have 
killed & most respectable rich man; never before has such a thing happened.” They made a 
report), writing it on paper; a Halab took it, and went to Sampgaum. He delivered the 
report in the Kachéri; the Subbédir™ read and examined it. Very speedily the Phaujdirs? 
- got ready, and seid, — “Put quickly the saddle on my horse." Taking a Peon,* on Wednee- 
day, in the evening, he arrived. 

(With s change of metre), — The Phanjddr came, and stood and looked ; with his own eyes 
he saw the blood ; looking aš the corpse, he grieved in sympathy. “Why were the gods Hari 
and Brahman wroth with him,” (he said); “ when they killed him, who were there?” (The 
answer was), — “Three people; (two) Lihgáyst priests of Mantir, and Patichappa.” 

(Lowering the voice), — Hearing this much, he told them to bury him. In great affliction 
the mother and father (qf Beralikgama) are weeping, falling flat on their faces, and rolling 
about in grief, crying, — “Evil is our luck; throngh his kindness there was nothing wanting 
in our happiness ; (when ka was born), what was the (ez: boon that he got from Siva,™ thet 
our son has now left us and gone P; great is the grief of his wife; she has torn off and 
thrown away her marriage-thread, decorated with jewelled beads; what now remains for us, 
since he is hidden m the earth P” 

(Raising the voice), — O Vaikupiba (Viahpn)! an untimely death was his; who can 
understand the pranks of Biva P 

Highth Verse. 


“The day of the Makénavami new-moon™ was Monday ; the first day of the bright fortnight 
of Afvayuja is Tuesday ; it is the Saka year seventeen hundred and eighty-five, and the saivat- 
sere named Rudhirédgtrin’ 83 thus they reckoned it up, — the Police Patt}, the Kulkarnt, and 
the Phaujdir. With Seigya and Parsya in close custody, the Halabs set ont. “Be very much 
on the alert in this matter; attend at the Kaohéri; if you fail to be on your guard, noone 
knows what may beoome of you ;” — thus the Mimlatdir gave the order. 

(With a change of metre), — They left this Taluki, Bampgaum, and carried them to the 
District town of Belgaum, The gentleman? called for them, and made ihe adjudication. To 
Bahgys, ib was as if ho had fallen into s tank or a well. They wrote the proceedings, and sent 
them to Bombay ;* (and reported that) the bringing of Hfvina-Rima (into the matier) was 

(Lowering the voice), — After three months the answer came; the noble offloer read and 
examined it; “let Parsya off with transportation, this is enough.” As to the principal 
prisoner, Bahgagpa, the settlement was thus; the gentleman said, — “Go to Dhirwid; ii is 


35 The word in the original here, and a little further on, is rapérfa, which fs an adaptation of the English word. 
m The Mimlatdir; the head revenue and magisterial officer of the Tiluki 
The ' Chief-Oonstable’ of the Tinks 
lii. ‘a max:who wears s brass te anys og kan the eed 


98 bik-menushea, 
DH je an adaptation from the znd a, T imagine, word bali.” ep pali i ai Eie eis 





name, in the Kanerose country, for the naw-moon of whieh 

aniaya a kia. eo ee ee ah ay 
with Baka Sashrat 1785 as en expired year And the oprreponding 
naa dato for a "em m Che tect, Ta Tuesday, Iib October, A.D. 1863, on whioh day the {ithi fakha, 


% i.e, in order to obtain confirmation of the death-sentence, It would seem that, in the Sessions Court, 
as well as Babgya, was sentenced to death; bus that in his case the High Cours oommnted the sentence into one 


95 bari-nir, Lit. ‘ ee ee Mera This is the transportation, beceuss is entails crossing the sea, 
to the Andamen islands. Nite kg MOL piel waga kii quien ase 
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notified that the sentence is (¿kat ke is to bo hanged) by the neck.” A guard of soldiers on him, 
all around, took him to Dharwid; not any device (for saving himself) suggested itself to him 
after that, 

(Baising the voice), — Very strict are the English laws; no one oan play any tricks | 


Ninth Verse. 


He left the village of Dh&rwád, and came away; no one could save him. ‘Take him, and 
go to Hoügal," said the gentleman, the Subhédár, the Phaujdár, and the Kirktn; “bə wide 
awake, with great watohfolness.” In front of him and behind, there was an escort with drawn 
swords; there was all the apparatus for hanging him; and Sahgys was seated on a cart. They 
brought him in olose restraint? He converses without any fear. On the Thursday he sent 
foris elder and younger btothers, and his mother. 

(With & change of metre), — To the mother that bare him, he says, — “Why dost thou 
weep P ; all that which was to happen, has ocourred ; it has befallen me as it did to Abhimanyu 
in the battle-field; for me from no one was there any aid ;°7 to-day the debt is paid; cease now 
to grieve for me.” 

(Lowering the voice), — Saying this, he made the funeral lament, for just a little while, 
— “That my fate has been settled thus, (is the deoroe of) an unjust court; they inquired not 
into my fault; I thought that they would let me go free, with imprisonment for only a year; I 
have been canght and captured; my fault has been in accordance with that which (the god) 
Brahman wrote ;** my fate (is lika that of ) a lamp that has gone out unintentionally while still 
there is oil left; (to nourish) enmity is very evil; anger should not be felt.” 

(Raising the voice), — Disputing at every word is bad; to a good man, a (mere) word is a 
blow ! 





Tenth Verse. 


The market-day was Friday ;* that same day the people of the neighbourhood gathered 
together. He talks with catching breath, and is beside himself. They brought him outside 
the village. - Joining his hands in respectful salutacion, he made s little request to the 
gentleman, — '' Spend five rupees, and have me buried in a matha,”“ His face shrivelled and 
grow small; his colour lost its lustre, and faded away. Saying “Hara! Hara", he took his 
way (to the gallows), and, mounting, stood on the appointed place. 

(With a change of metre), — They fastened the rope around his neck, right round his 
throat; he trod the path of heaven to Kailêsa. His elder and younger sisters, his elder 
and younger brothers, and his mother, (made) lament; the people were standing all around. 
Four months and twelve days (kad elapsed since) the date of the Awardtri new-moon.9 

(Lowering the voice), — The village of Beil-Hoügal is a great city, this is well known; it 
is famed far and wide in the surrounding kingdom. (There there is) the god Hanumanta, to 
whom be reverence! Tukirim is our teacher; the ballad-monger Appu has composed (this 
song); the hand-writing, in which there is no fault, is that of Démanpa, on whose drum there is 





m led. “ confined in a net." 
9! The more literal meaning is ^ no one wes my eharioteer." I have not s book to refer to; but ik secma thai 
Abhimanyu was killed in single fight, hemmed in by the Kauraras, with none of his own party near at hand to help him. 
9 Brahman is supposed to write on a man’s forehead all thes be is destined to do during his life. 
= Wonsa told farther oni iian di day was. fou? gar twelve days after the new-moon of Pasha. This 
Mh February, A.D. 1864. And eo we seam to have either Friday, 19th June, or Friday, 


latter titin ended on Bunday, 
M una for the day of tha areoution, 
w is. the Magistrate, or the District Superintendent of Poloa, who attended the execution. 
aha Pa ee ee on Tapaa A mafha is a kind of religious college, or 


‘2 The moobtsla Kul, supjossd to bo one of tha hast paska bi tia Bas is the paradiso of Bira, The 
teri Kaide tirin “now residing in Kallis,’ is of constant oocurrenoe in speaking of deceased persons. 


harvest.’ 
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EAS ELF RC NITE TUE Rr SCREENS" EE RN SN LEE ET Trah KAET SKAK AE SPSS SATE aen a nengga 
a plume of pearls, with feathers and tinsel, and gold and silver lace. Santu and Basanta, our 
firm friends, have completely overcome our enemies ;“ defeat has come“ to the balagt. 

(Raising the voice), — Midhavarac became s sore trouble to the halegf; in singing he has 
everything at the tip of his tongue. 
TEXT. 
Palla. 


Badatana ambudu bela-ketta bedavaga banto bahu fitte | 
aiwakire sili koga-bêk-idara Babgyiga dito sahkzshja i Palli W 


Ine nudi. 

Behar Hongaladiga stwakira | Dürévajanti avana hosara | beli baigira rokka 
rupåyi aliys wahiwate  vylpira | Chináya  kuréda chauke-tera! rupàyi wôyutbira 
pattira | whra-wira chalati chauka-lekkha midodu Seniwire | andédundi avana 
kirbhira | hatt-enf. mandi avana  manushyara | migi  msjigila hatti arawutåra 
gotta ilada  hehügasere |  Ohyó Yena hélakevana kirbêraki | ava mAdut-iddano 
chinawiraki |  &ggs-tammareibberu  tilava|iki | avara midudeke kadim=illa galiki | 
ûriga  yáürigüg-ila bêsariki | bahaja  sáche  ijjalda  msáwakáriki i| java i| Avana 
poshike hilatena  nimaga | kêla fga ava hidada  teragat-idda ^ wÜpi | chanka- 
fikhêmani | hikidda korajêga | jerakiki rumåla tali-móga | niga  avega | hott-irn 
détra Nákpuri | kemalate bêre | afgi msiyiga | chandrahira gópe chanda hyáhga | 
yedi-méga | talataja hofudu beügkra |  pevitradeuhgará | ipidda  berajiga n Yara i 
Mati iddana behu-dits | sulla mita illa yall-ashta uà 1 H 


2ne nudi 


Modala kójk  máting jari |  khíáted& hola nêbda jita  yeri | aida  varashada 
dina muddate mádidana  bera-kot(a  kágada  beráburi | nyiya bandito héda-beri | 
jéri mádalilla Xáyade mii}  másflprekire phiry&di mádidana  Sawadatti-kÓrtiny&ga 
bitta muri | Basalihgangana mita seri | shpe cheli midida  mujai|  Munsupba 
antana aphil-arji Dhirwidake hÓgi midari | Chyé (| Alinda bendana  Hoügalaka | 
masalatte mådida hogudekeari| nra  rupéyi togonda  hantéka | illind&  hopimna 
Dhírwiádske | aphilarji kojana sarakiraka | vakilan-ifano ágina-kshaņpaka H java Ul 
Arji anta midi koda namaga ni iga | nüra rnpåyi togo mêri gádi| hik lagu 
midi | yéneanti namaga | vakfa tijada  manadága | nôła ga! híng-enta offa 
wachana | kaflêda sandang | chinti ykko ninaga! nra rupåyi koWe  vakflage | 
kaiyága | pahili térfkha muddate  Adityawira | munda  Sómawira | jabeti banta 
bôge | Yér& ú Kirküna tanda jabeti ika | Basaliiga nadisida tanna hala n 2 n 





s si between two rival paries of ballad-singers. The members of 
find dole apr oed lahan iib ast ao: tinae, wish gold and silver lace and hose of tên 


oihar party, x wah oss to be'a or feathers toe a borse a head: Es Partos sing, alternately, 
present case the twrd-party, to whioh belonged 
of thie ballad, is declared corgoser 
45 it, “water has descended upon." The metaphor seams bo be of Markjhi origin ; see Molesworth and Candy's 
Dictionary, s. v. pést. 
SE Wo aw ara, ii = hiji + asawa, snokhar insanos of the customary, though irregular, 


euphonie conjunction to attention been dra: Vol. XV. note 19. Othor instances 
verse 7 below, in bedar-end4, == bodari (bodiri) Mee eda eie ERI NM UM c Red andi ERN 
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kai-mugada hidadana kili ıı Ohyên Japti benda-be]ika yêna héleli | indige ninna 
hola hoyitit Basaliògaņņa mididana chAti | Phakiraggane jumeka hola Ati 
Beigyt manige hêgi mádyina  chinti | khiteda holi indige yaravelti I Iava H 
Matt-onds mádyára masalatta | nóda bêta | Saiga ParifyA ibbaru kúdil nagata 
måtådi | yårig=illa gotta | namma-nimmara -wolagins miti | híbg-antá | yir-yarige 
tiliya-bårada hihga mfdunu  ball-dnga, hógunu haryine hotta | avara masadara 
kudagola kunta | kedunn  anta| indige hógali namma tali | &guradu gali | 
jivadinds horetå | Yéra jj Wakkunda wire Basalihga bitte | nije hâkudu mihe- 
naumi-gatta | 3 H š 

š 4ne nudi. 


Maágilira udayaka ti yadda | tåyipidaka hagi bidda | Ssùgyå Parikya 
ibbaru antara Basavanna nadasu nama jidda 1 kudagols masada aya higada 
begalaga muohehi-konda tå nadada | můra tis hottedrita iga i 


Hara |  Basavagna-dévarige najada midi jalada | kiyi wadada beligi kappara 
midi namaakira Hohgala diri higidi | Babganga bands  munda-munds | allinda | 


‘Periparidinds | wond-oodd | Edchappana manigo hógi kêlyira mudikigi Aypa 
yoli hédi ti Yin || — Kollavangkinta káyava — érfshtha | — behaja chelo 
adarushfe # 4 n ; 

öne nudi. 

,Dandadideé ante kili | diia (dara tamma manadalli| Basalihgayyana 
hëdaro tiliyalłilla jibbare neli} wombat-tisa vájeda mêle pûrva-likhita wadagita 
ali | Bagya Parifri mujari mAgikytra bêgi nintaro avana badiyali | Bazaliiganpsna 
chitta rupiyi mêle | můru nku mandi ' avana bediyalli | kadadáru ambudun avaga 
tiliyalilla | Siva tanda hikida mili n Ohyê ii Beügyà  muhgaiyy-ahgiya UMi-kopds 
begalanna  kudagóle — takkonda | ninta  nódi  kadadano arana chapda)  adaranita 
kudagóla yajs-konda | kadadmavana hindaka sara-konda | wrêdi hódana  Pariyinna 
kara-kogda || Ijara i Basalibgagya yedda . saigat-igi| kira bågi | báyii wita 
notari | hirita kabari | biddana jiva higi | kuntiru mandi giba Agi horaga 
hêgi | yellara antara hiji hidi wêdatana wêdi | kêda kuttigi | baruhanta mandi 
Marigi bedig-tgi evana hidiyalills yirytrh | bandara halabart Aga muddy-Agi u 
Yéra th Ürüga dita bebbija | ditalila Hofgala gêla H 5 n 

6ne nudi 

Bits tirita avare  manadeandá |^ mandi kidito  sutvaradá | kaiyina - kudagêls 
bai wogedina pipa hígwgodslilla mundi | bikkatjo Didi wégiya sandi | halabere 
hididara midi jaladi |  hoda-konte — bada-konta chiwadig=ñdara maryide  ujiyalilla 
Behgyindi Y — kulakarpi banda nêgidi | pêlisa-gamada bodi andil idara- kadare 
Seigyina Parifyina kambake katytro biga-bigada | Chy® n Buja badiya-bédari 
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‘me nudi. 
Pélign kulakarņi yéneanda | baha]s huśâri ira-bñšk=anda | wole siwakirans 
kadšda hikidéra hint-lda Agakila. yend-enda |  rapÓrta midera da barada | 


hajaba togonda Sampagithvige hÓda | Xachíri-wo]aga rapórta chely&na Bubhódára wêdi 
nÓdida | phaujdåra legu-béga  tayüra Ada |  kudurigi taji bége  hükeenda | billi- 
manushyana togonda Budhawira  cheüji-véledali ava benda | Chyé i Banda ninta 
négida phanjdira | kannili kapdana nottari | heya nédi maragida maramarë | yéna 
munidàna Hari-Brahma-dévart | ivana kadsdiga iddara yår-yåra | Mantra  ayyagóla 
Pañohappa mifivara || lava U Isbhța kêji manga  kodareendá | aratindá | têyi-tandi 
ajatåro bôryådii bidda  horelyidi i adarushia kam mamadi | yéna  kadimiy-illa 
ánandá dayasdindá | yéna bêdi bandana Sivanalli namma hottili maga bitta bódá | 
nàn&-pari dukkha strfyajadA | bákidi gunda-gujadiji wogadila harada | innêna ati 
nanda | mapnigi mari Ada || Yéra ti Dur-mapa dito Vaikunthal yárige tilayado 
Bivanedia i 7 H 
8ne nugl. ; 

Mahanaumi amfsi Stmawira | Aéwija #udda  pádya Mabgajira | Sake sattara- 
so  pelchi-aiméi Rudrêdgiri-nêma-samvataaré | — hfüga — mádidara —vich&ra | pólisw 
kulakargi phaujdérá | Baügyána Parifyina  ksida-wo|sga  saügaia  hoptare halabard | 
idara: méga  bels-hnfdra | kach@ri-wolaga  híjarà | yachchara tappi  yattar&  hêdiri 
hukuma mididina mámledírà | — Ohy& iu Ili tálka biffara ^ Sampagümvi | — wóda 
hâkyâra jile Belaghhvi| karami  sihéba ^ müjida  nirgyüyi | Satgytga bidd-tiga 
&dit& keri bimi | Katia barada kalivyira Mammiyi! Hnuvyina-Rámang  tandadda 
anyåyi l [ave | Mara tiügalige banta uitará-majakürá | wódi  nÓdidína  saradirà | 
Parifyina  kari-nirà | bidudu ati pira |  Sehgegna awal  kaididára | — karáre | 
Dhirwidaka  sábébe hégeanda saja gallinda ati jêhirê | sutta-mutta avana méli 
piri | chefigirà | Dbirwidaka hâkidara tenda hunta mundinda tiliyalilla jari u 
Yéra W Ligreji küyide bikkatta | naduvadilla yår-yåre ate 8 


6ne nud. 


Dhirwide-wirs bia band& 1  ujasege galilla yérindd | såhêbe subhédira 
phanjdirs kirkfina Hofgalaka  tokopde nagireend& |  yachcharike ira-béka yach- 
charadinds | hirada kati  párá hinda mundi |  gellgeh&kudu sdména yell | 
Sehgys ohekkadi méga  kunt-idda | magi tendaro  beli-banda |  mátádatána daraj= 
ilada |  Beetára-divasá ^ anpa-tammaraná tanne tfyind  karisidà u Chy)-t) Hadeda 
thyavvag=antino yakeajati | åguhantåd=ellá agi hótil rana-mandela — Abhimánya 
nanageeii | nanaga yir-ydra illad-iüge fto sêrati | indigo riga harada hêti | inna 
bitfe-koda nanna  kakaliti | lleva i  [ahj& hêļi måğida alipa| wandu swalpa | 
nanda hihga itte-pram&üpa keita diwiün& | kêlalilla tappa | mádi bit{freantinni mAépé 
varasha têpi |  fikk-khga to  kaiseri Brahma  bered& beri  müdid-antá tappa | 
yenn-irsta  hód-&hgs dip  ékalpi | hint-Ade ^ nanng ^ adarushja |  jidda —beli-kea 
ira-birado kóp& ıı Yéra à Mita-mitige  mathana efte 1 cheló  manushyaga mâtins 
peka u 9 n 

lone nudi 

Santi Hukrawirá ada dina  suiiins mandi küdita janå |  havva håri kabare. 
illada måtidatina wira horags tandáro awani )  e&hóbega  héli-konda  yén-ána kai- 
mugada midida frag, | aida rupiyi kharchu mêdikyêra methada wolaga kodasari 
manga | miri bádi dita tanna kale gundi hirita bangi | Hara-Hasrá ante  hádi 





47 Tho mamersl-wocds bere aro Martibl, socording to the general custom of the Martihi people, who use their own 
and when other Mar&tht features in this ballad, dno 


words for 
to the composer being a Mardthé, we may note especially the use of the particle sar, ‘if,’ wear the end of verse 6. 
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hidadano hatti ninta tanna Wikipa ii Chy# it Gellige "híky&r& korsligi sarskå | 
swargada dari hidadino Kailteakd | akka-taügere anpa-tammara tåyi dukkha | sntta- 
gatfi nintita jana-lêki | nika tibgala hennerada dinska | swardtri amisi tarfkha || 
Tlava i Ura  BeilHohgale dodde sahara | jAhirá | sutta råjyada  wajaga hessrë | 
Hanumanta-dÉvar avaga  namaskárà |  Tukérima namma — wastadarà | — é&yirà-knvi 
Apn midide i&ykre | Démappaneakshars — illaddiüga kasara | avara gabbina méga 
muttina türà | jartarå | Santu Basanpa jivada  gepeyarí |  wairigi mádyára  jéra | 
ilits keligigi niri i| Yére H Máduriwa  kaligige biddàna  gapià | shading walaga 
mukepás 10 11 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY J. F. PLENT, Bo.O.8., M.B.A.B., O.I.E. 
No. 184. — KoMABALINGAM Oopree-Puare Grawr or RAYDATTA. 

This inscription, which, I believe, is now edited in full for the first time, was originally 
brought to notice by Mr. Bice in this Journal, Vol. XIL p. 18. His remarks on it have been 
reprinted by Mr. Sewell in Archaol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. II. p. 226, And in the same volume, 
p. 27, No. 185, the original plates are described as being in the possession of Kémaraliigam 
Rámayya, residing at Kémaraltigam in the Udsmalpót Talukt or Sub-Division of the 
Ooimbatore District, Madras Presidency. I edit it from the original plates, which I obtained 
for examination, through the District authorities, in 1883. 

The platea, of which the first is inscribed on one side only, but the last on both sides, are 
three in number, each measuring originally about 84” by 84”. The second plate is entire. Of 
the first plate, small portions have been broken away at the ends of lines 1, 2, and 5 to 7. And 
of the third plate, about an inch has been broken away, all the way down, at the ends of the 
lines. The plates aro quite smooth, the edges of them having been neither fashioned thicker 
nor raised into rims; but the writing is in a state of very good preservation, and is quite 
legible throughout. — The ring on which the plates are strung, passes through ring-holes 
at. the proper right end of each plate. It is a plain copper ring, about j^ thick and 
2} in diameter. It had been ont, when the grant o&me under my notice, No seal is 
forthcoming ; and the ring presents no indications of having had a seal attached to it, 
or of having been soldered into the lower part of a seal. — The weight of the three plates 
is about 1 Ib, 2 oz. and of the ring, 2 ox.; total, 1 lb. 4 ox. — The characters belong to 
the- southern class of alphabets. The average sizo of the letters is a little over 1”. 
The engraving is good; but it is not very deep, so that, though the plates are rather 
thin, the letters do not show through on the reverse sides of them at all. A few of the 
letters shew marks of the working of the engrevers tool, — The language as far as line 15 
is Sanskrit, very bad both idiomatioally and from an orthographioal point of view. This 
portion of the record, as far as line 11, is in mixed verse and prose; but the anly complete 
verse is the first, in lines 1-2; the other metrical passages are more fragments of verses, plainly 
quoted from some other source or sources, and-mixed up in the most remarkable manner with 
the prose passages that complete the sentences. A perusal of the text by anyone who can 
understand it, will satisfy him thet these metrical passages really are fragments of verses; not 
words which only incidentally have assumed s metrical shape. In line 16, in the middle of a 
sentence, the language changes abruptly to a dialect of Old-Kanarese, with & curious mixture 
of Sanskrit words and inflections in it; and from that point, as far as line 28, the record is in 
prose. The remainder of it is in Sanskrit, with four of the customary benedictive and 
imprecatory verses in lines 82 to 86. — The orthography is so bad throughout, that it is 
useless to select any points for special notice, except the ocoprrence of the Dr&vidian | in the 
village name Ko]ür, line.14, and in a few words in the Kanarese portion, and of the Dravidian 
f in two words, lines 25 and 26, in the same portion, I will only remark that the use of niya 
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(with g, not gh) for sishha in sihgavermma, line 7, and the use of b for ç in bbasudhd, line 83, 
are in themselves almost sufficient to prove that the record belongs by no means to the early 
period to which it has been assigned by Mr. ‘Rice. 

The inscription purports to be the charter of a grant made by a rulet named Ravidatta, 
whilé his-victorious camp was at a town the name of which is Kitthipure as it stands in the 
text, but was probably intended to be Kirtipura. It is non-sectarian; the object of it being 
only to record the grant of some villages to some Brahmans. 

As regards the date, the grant purports to have been made on Sunday, the new-moon day 
of the month Phálguna, under the Révati sakshatra, and on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun. Bub no reference is made to any ers; and Ravidatta is not known from any other record. 
Consequently, the details cannot be tested by calculation. 

Of the places. mentioned in addition to Kitthipura or Kirtipura, the first village is 
Pungisoge, which is defined as being in the east-central día in the Kudugur nêdu in the 
Punnadu vishaya. The other villages granted are Kolfir, Kodamüku, Dvatogeyantr, 
Tánagundür, and Paffal. And the village of Hjagovantr is mentioned in the specification of 
boundaries. All of these names remain to be identified. Mr, Rice (ante, Vol. XIL p. 18) has 
suggested that Punná&gdu appears as Pannate and Pannuta in Lassen and Yule’s maps of Ancient 
Indis; and has added his opinion as to its modern representative. Asindicated by him, the Pun- 
nadu vishaya of this record is doubtless identical with the PünAdu district, supposed to be a Ten- ` 
thousand district, which is mentioned in the Merkaya grant (arte, Vol I. p. 805, and Afysorc 
Inscriptions, p. 288). And the statement in lino 80 of the present record, that the witnosses 
were the subjecta of the Ninety-six-thousand vishaye, shews that the Punnidu vishaya wax 
a sub-division of the well-known Gatgavadi Ninety-six-thousand. But it is dificult to 
follow his further identification of the Pün&du Ten-thousand (P) with “the Padin&d or Ten 
Nåd country," mentioned in the Yelandur inscription of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
A.D. (Mysore Inscriptions, p. 884 ff.), which he haa located in the sonth-east of Maisür (id. 
p. xliii.), and the name of which, he tells us, ** survives in the existing Hadinddu. now corrupted 
into Hadináru, a village on the Kebbani river, not far from its junction with the Kávéri," 
Hadin&ru (hadin-dru), if this is exactly the right spelling of the name, means ‘sixteen.’ And 
there are the following objections to Mr. Rice's identification. In the first place, it is at least 
extremely doubtful whether the d of nédu can change, or even oan be oorrupted, into r in 
Hadiniru, except in the preperation of an English map by someone who would confuse the 
twosounds. Secondly, though the syllables kadi, or padi in the older stage of the languago, do 
mean ‘ten’ in hedi-miiru, ° thirteen,’ and in Aadi-ndlbu, ‘ foutteen,’ yet, as tho second. part of the 
word is not a numeral, it is not easy to see how they can be used in that sense in such a namo u~ 
Hadinádu or Padinidu ; assuming again that this is exactly the right spelling, and that the second 
syllable is really di, not di, . And, thirdly, it is still more difficult to imagine how tho first two 
syllables of Pudin&du came to be substituted for the pun or pd of Punnñda or Pünádn. The 
identification seemr really to be based upon the supposition that each division of “the Padiuüg 
or Ten Nig country” contained one thousand villages, in support of which there is, at any rate. 
nothing in the Yelandur inscription ; and upon the view that the Pün&du visheye was a Ten- 
thousand district, This latter point rests upon the opinion, held by Dr. Burnell (Sow/A- Ind. 
Palwo. p. 67), that in the Merkara grant, line 18, a certain ekskara, which stands between tho 
words Pénddu and sakašra (sic), is the numerical symbol for ‘ten.’ But the form of the akshura 
as given in Dr. Burnell’s book, differs essentially from the form that it has in the lithograph of 
the grant (anta, Vol. I. p. 302). Nor, as it stands iu the lithograph, dogs the akskara really 
resemble closely any of. the known forms of the symbol for ‘ten.’ As it stands, it distinctly 
reads as chhd. Without, at any rate, an inspection of the original plate, I will not venture to 
tay what it may mean. Bat, because i$ does hot agree with the known forms of the symbol for 
‘ten,’ and because the use of a numerical symbol at all is so unlikely in the period to which 
the Morkara plates really belong, and still more because the use of a numerical symbol as part 
of s compound, with a fully written word on each side of it, is so very extraordinary that without 
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genuine analogous instances it cannot possibly be accepted, I cannot take it as proved even 
that the Punnkdu vishaya was a Ten-thousand district, 

As regards the full genealogical and historical purport of this inscription, ib will be 
desirable to quote bere exactly what was said about it by Mr. Rice, who brought it to notioe in 
connection with dho Kadaba grant of Prabhftavarsha-GÓvinda III, dated 'Heks-Bamvas 785 
expired, — of which, by the way, the authenticity is st least very doubtful. He wrote (ante, 
Vol XIL p. 18):— “I have, through the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell seen a grant of tho 

“Punnite Hájas which must belong to early in the sixth oentury. In it their succession is 
“thus given:—(1) Kifyappe Bishtravarmma; (2) Nigadatta, his son; (8) Sings Varmma, 
“gon of the last; (4) his son (not named); (5)‘Skandavarmma, son of the last; (6) Ravidatie, 
“his son, The addition to the first name may point to & suxerainty of the Hüshirakütfas. 
“But from other inscriptions (ents, Vol. V. p. 140, Vol. VII. p. 175; Mysore Insoriptions, 
"pp. 292, 295) wo know that in the time of Skandevarmma the Punnád kingdom was 
“annexed to the Gaiga dominions by Avinfie who married the king's daughter." Of the two 
references given by him, only in the first (ante, Vol. V. p. 140, and Mysore Inscriptions, p. 292), 
and in no other document, can I find the passage which he intends. This is one of the Mallé- 
halli grants; and from it wo learn that the son of Kotgapimahddhirdja, of the Western Gaiga 
line, was Avintta, otherwise named Konganivriddhardja and Durvintta, ' whose broad chest 
“ was embraced by the beloved daughter of Skanda Varmma, the Punndd Rijal who herself 
“had chosen him though from her birth assigned by her fathar, according to the advice of his 
“own guru, to the son of another,” and who was “the ruler of the whole of Pinnid 
"(P Pikhid) and Punnij.” Now, this Mallôhalli grant, though Mr, Hioe will not see it, is a 
spurious grant, belonging to a much later period than the date, Saka-Sezhvat 485 or A.D, 518- 
514, to which he has referred it (ante, Vol. V. p. 140). This date was arrived at by him as part 
and parcel of his theories regarding the Western Gafgas, which ‘are erroneous throughout, 
because they are based on nothing bui & series of spurious and unreliable grants. And, having 
given up his original suggestion that PunnijerAja-Skandavarman, the father-in-law of Avintta, 
might be a Pallava king or a feudatory ofa Pallava king (ante, Vol. V. p. 185), and having 
identified him instead with the Skandavarman of the present record, it followed that, having 
fixed Sake-Sathvat 400 or A.D. 478-79 for the beginning of the reign of Avinfia, he was naiur- 
ally obliged, as part and paroel of his theories, to refer to an early period in the sixth century 
A.D. the present grant of Revidatta, whom he took to be the son of Skandavarman. I shall 
dismiss, without further comment, the exact dates arrived at by him. It is only necessary to poins 
out that his remarks quoted above shew plainly that he treated the present inscription of Ravi- 
datita as a genuine record; and that he used it for historical purposes, either as corroborative of, 
or as corroborated by, another record, which he supposes to be genuine and ancient. 

I differ considerably from Mr. Bice in my interpretation of this inscription. In 
the first place, instead of finding six generations in unbroken succession of father and son, 
with Ravidaita in the last of them, I find thet Skandavarman’s son was Punnáfarája, and that 
Ravidatta is simply mentioned as a descendant of Punnajardje, — with what interval between 
them. it is impossible to say. In making Ravidatia the son of Skandavarman, Mr. Rice seems 
to have taken the word Pynndjardjasya, lino 9, simply as an epithet, either of Skandavarman 
or of Ravidatta, meaning thas the person to whom it applies was s ruler of the Punnife or 
PunnÁdu country. The construction of the passage is, of course, bad to a degree; and 
` especially so is the use, — evidently intentional, though the vowel £ həs been omitted, — of the 
Taddhits affix &yena, which is restricted to the special words dmushydyaze and deydmushyd- 

yaşa, and to such derivatives as Aévaliyana, Bidartyapa, Kityêyana, do, and which cannot be ` 
correctly used as ib has been here, vis. as a seperate word after Pusadjardjerya which is in 
apposition with tat-pwiresys. But, doing the best that is possible with the text, it certainly 


1 ‘The ee prosari tnea piion. — I have quoted this passage 
ig arp e, Myers Baripk ona pi Mi. la Th ante, Vol th, the Dey diferemcs ii Qai we hore nf 
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seems to mean thab Skandavarman’s son was named Punnifarija, and that Havidaite was a 
descendant of the latter person, in some unspecified degree. In the second place, itis impossible 
to agree with Mr. Rice in taking Nigadatta's son to be Sifgavarman, ta. Sithhavarman. The 
text, line 7, distinctly gives the n&me of Nigadatta’s son in the word bhwjagéikvardgah, which, 
judged by the metre, seems to stand for bhujaskgddhirdjah. And it proceeds to mention, not & 
son, but a daughter of Silgavarman; and she is plainly intended to be introduced as the wife 
of Nigadatia’s son, though the exact words are missing. And in the third place, I do 
not feel quite sure that we have the whole of the inscription before us. I do not find any 
record aa to whether the ring was still uncut when the grant first came to notioa; and even if it 
were so, it in possible that an original ring, with a seal attached to it, was abstracted; that 
the present plain ring was substituted; and that, in the course of this, part of the original 
charter was lost. The doubt arises in connection with the context of lines 7 and 8. The 
last two letters of the first plate, in line 7, have been broken away. And it is impossible to 
supply for them anything that can satisfactorily oonnect the last extant word on this plate 
with the first word on the second plate, in such a way as to give what is required here, eis. the 
name of Sihgavarman’s daughter, and the distinct mention of her as the wife of Bhujath- 
gidhirdja (P). Either her name and the other words were carelessly omitted altogether; or else 
they came on another plate whioh, possibly with others also, is now missing between lines 7 and 
B, In the face, however, of the worthlesanesd of the whole inscription, this is not a point of 
any special importance. And, assuming, as Mr. Rice plainly did, that the entire record is 
practically before us, I find that it gives the following succession of names :— (1) Ràsh- 
fravarman, who seems to be described as belonging to the Kifyapa géira; (2) his son, Niga- 
datta; (3) his son, Bhujamgádhir&ja (P), who married & daughter of Bihgavarman, £e. Simha- 
varman, but the name of whose wife either was omitted or has been wrapped up in some 
unrecognisable shape in the syllables oidyé . . . . nayanó, line 7-8; (4) his son, 
Skandavarman ; (5) his son, Punnifardja; and (6) his descendant in some unspecified degree, 
Ravidatta. In the description of these persons, there is nothing to indicate anything higher 
than feudal rank. And, on the other hand, the statement that Havidaite made the grant with 
the permission of Oheramma, seems not only to shew plainly that he was merely & subordinate 
chieftain, but sleo to give the name of his master. His authority was probably confined to the 
Punnidnu siskaya, which is the first and chief territorial division mentioned in specifying the 
ition of Puhgi ge. 

I also differ entirely from Mr. Rice in my appreciation of the value of this 
jnscription, Amongst its peculiarities, the first point that attracts attention is the abrupt 
_ manner in which, after the words Om Svasti, it opens with a verse that commences with tadeanu 

jayati, "after that, victorious is. . . . + . Ravidatta.” This abrupt opening 
shews that the record is not oomplete even st tho beginning of it, and that-at any rate some 
invooatory verse or verses, which vught to have been included, must have been omitted here; 
compare, for instance, the Junigadh inscription of Skandagupte (Gupta Insoriptions, p. 58), 
and the Aiho|e inmoription of Pulikéáin II. (ante, Vol. VITI p. 241), which open with an 
invocation of respectively Vishnu and Jinêndra, and then introduce the. reigning kings with 
verses of which one, thet in the Junágajh inscription, commences with tadeanu jayati, 
and the other, that in the Aiho]e inscription, commences with tad=anu, having jayati at the end 
of the second péda, The next point, of course, is the extraordinary oorruptness of the 
Banskyit portion. With the exception of the opening verse, which very curiously contains 
only one real mistake, viz. sampad4nii for sampatand, the errors, both of idiom and of ortho- 
graphy, are of a more marked kind even than in the ordinary spurious inscriptions. I cannot 
call to mind any other instance in which the idiom and construction are faulty to the same 
extent. But the orthographical mistakes are of the kind which oocur more or lees in all 
the spurious grants, except in the British Museum plates of Puliké&in L, dated Saka-Sazhvat 
411 expired (amie, Vol. VIL. p. 209 f£), and in the Pimpalnér plates of Pulikééin I. or 
' IL, dated Beka-Bemvat 810 (amie Vol. IX. p. 208); and in no genuine grants, except 
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perhaps some of the latest of the Valabhi records. Another point is the wonderful mixture 
of verse and prose in lines 2 to 11; in reepect of which, as I have said above, anyone 
who can understand the tert can satisfy himself that the metrical passages really are 
fragmenta of verses, taken plainly from some other document, and not words which only inci- 
dentally have assumed s, metiwal shape. For this I oan call to mind no parallel whatever, And 
another point is the abrupt transition from Banskrit to Old-Kanarese in line 16, not only in the 
middle of & sentence, but even in passing from an adjective in Sanskrit, used moreover errone- 
ously in the nominative case, to the Kanarese dative which it is intended to qualify. For this, 
again, I can call to mind no analogous insane. In fine, how anyone can apply the present record 
seriously, is to me quite incomprehensible. The points to which I have drawn attention stamp 
it unmistakably as a document that has been pieced together, in the most careless fashion, and 
by a very,ignorant and clumsy person, from perhaps half-a-dozen different sources; so that, 
whatever substratum of fact there may be in any of the passages included in it, taken as a whole 
it is a worthless. document, utterly useless for any historical purposes. It is by no 
means the first specimen of its kind from the same part of the country. .On the spurious Western 
Gaige granta, of which one is the Mallóha[| record referred to above, through which the 
present record has been connected with them, I have written elsewhere (Dynasties of the Kana- 
rese Districts, p. 11 ff). Wearisome as is the task of dealing in detail with such recorda, I have 
now treated fully of the present inscription, because, like the Western Gaiga grante, and in special 
connection with one of them, it has misguidedly and misleadingly been accepted from a serious 
point of view; and beceuse, in the face of such treatment, it was necessary that its nature 
should be plainly exhibited. As far an it can be determined paleographioally, and especially by 
the marked wave in the upper part of the vowel £ as attached to consonants, whioh first began 
to appear about the end of the seventh century A. D.,—see, for instance, the Harihar grant 
of the Western Chalukys king Vinay&ditya, ente, Vol. VII. p. 300, Plate,—the date of its 
concoction might perhaps be placed about the commencement of the eighth oentury A.D.; but 
certainly no earlier. As, however, I cannot find any date in the eighth century which gives us 
the Révati nakshatra, s& sunrise or at any time during the day, coupled with an eolipse-of the 
aun on a Sunday answering to either the pürmimdwia or the eménia Phálguna new-moon, it 
would appear that, unless the given details are purely imaginative, the record must be referred 
to a later time than A. D. 800. 


THXTAÀ3 
First Plata, 
1 Öm? Svasti [t#] Tod‘eann jayati — rájá —rájamána[b*] —sva-dfptyá — ravireiva 
. Havidattó dattsvin dharmms*-kárah d[i&]- 
2 dil  vijit-Arireyyasya —— viryya-pratipAb sekalameavani-déath  santataih sam- 
peda(ta)nti [n*] Vidyà-v[i]- 
3 nk(na)y-tivihita-vrittab — nfti*-Astra-prayOga[t*] — Asiderájà — vidita-vijayah ` Kâsyapó 
4 Báshtrave(va)rmm$ tat-putrÜ-bhát ^ semsra-mukhs-hnta-prá(pra)huta-sürapurusha- 
turaga-va- 
Š ra-vàr&ra)pa[b*] chaturddasa(fe)-vidyisthin-adhigata-vimala- miri gajs-varu(rá)tha- 
gatr*eNnagadattó naréndrah  tat-putrasya 
6 rddinta?- Mie decor cesa vor E i ln E makaranda-pu thja- 
pithjari[ ta ]-|atru-chehA(ch0) gà- vih[i*]ta-yaéns-sdse . 


* From the original plates. s Represented by s symbol. 
4 Metre, Málint. This is the only complete verse in the body of the grant. | 

5 After this rama, a ac Oc ^ seems to have been engraved and eanselled, 

€ Metro, Mandékrênti ; as far as puiré-bkft or samara. 

Y First wi was engraved ; and then the í was partially osnoelled. 

s Metro, Mandikrántá or Bragdbará ; as far as naréadreh. * Read ohaturüdenia. 


M 
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nlyàn k(i*]niy!D.Ànamgó yuvatishu nrips-éri(írf)-BhuljagAmvarügab! érf?-Sithga- 
vo(va)rmma'-nripatéestanaya vibháti ,yidyà . . .. 


Second Plate; First Side. 


nayandis tat-putrasya  — sva-bhuja-bala-parákrama-kraya-viryya-sampanns-Skanda- 
ve(va)rmmaga[hf] ` tat-pu- 

trasys  Punnáfa-rájasy-[&*]yanó ^ dpirhta!5 s[v*la-bhuja-vikrama-datta-mály-[* ]dàre 
E(ü)ndra!-vikramó mri- 

dahga-gaviral*-nin&ds-nisvansh ^ samnsta-sÁmanta-tha(bhaya-pravarddhana[h*] ^ praéásti 
rÁjà suchirah vasundhará[m*] 

frimin Revidatta-nimadhéyah  (u*] _Ritthi!*- puravarav(m)eadhivasati vijaya- 
Bkándávüré€? Oheramm-anu- 

jieyt™ Palgunamasyath™ - poo Róvati(tf)-ngkshatró süryya-grühàgó? 
TunnAqu- 

vishay§  Kudugür-nnádo| pfirvva-madhye-dééé Pungisoge-nima-grimath(h) udaka- 
parvvanedatteh — Dvivi-vi- 

sarvía-b&da(dha)-periháré[na*] — janma-kshótre: Kolu({ijr-nnime-grimath ' 

S6masa(sa)rmma-bhatjiah  Kodamtüku-ná- 

ma-grimam Kumba(mbha)sa(sa)rmma-bhatah Dvatogeyantr-nnima-grimam Kibyapa- 
gotrah Kámsrave(va)rmma-shadá( da) mh- 


Second Plate; Second Side. 


16 ‘gaviya(daP)rgganh > Atrêya-gêtriya Paduvasa(fa)rmmagam inti  irvvorggub kó 
bhAgan(b) sê(êjehanya ja- 
17 nma-kshátrab ^ ohévatram Tanagundodr-nnima-grimam Srfdhera-chauvéra-putrasya 
Bigammsa-dvédi* Patta- 
18 l-nAma-gramam  dvije€*-guru-d8vatà-püdyaW-Gananáyska tutyA™® samasta-ni(nf)ti-ddstre- 
prayógi 
19 Tètriya™-charana-prå(pra)vachana-kalpa Vatsa-gôtrah MAda(dha)ve-chanvérarggam teen 
i Kanva- 
20 yans-sagôtrah Kéea(éa)va-kramayitarggam inti -irvvorggam 6k6 bhàgan(b) dvisha 
` bh : 
21 sya tasya  siminterigi pêrvvasyên-disi(fi) kammitthivaya  allih virttandakolliya 
paja- 
22 mpeyklo tuldilgâlk-mûțşiyojbe  ebella"degalla-mf(P)iflya poreš(ye) bandu  terupa(P)- 
bê (P)lliya (Pye) ; 
28 bandu Elsgovantra  badagana — si(sijmeyu]  ku(kü)di dakmhipasyknedisi(fi) 
ka(P)lipolekkšl-tenne(nno)]be tà]&.. 
“© Metre, Mandikrkatá ; as far as bhujagêkwardgah for bkwjamg8dhirádsah. 
N This bhu was ak first omitted, and was then inserted below the line, with a mark to indicate the omission. 
13 Same correction ia bera and bug tdMr4jil would sabafs tho requirementa of the metro, 
and agrees pretty olosely-whioh 1s actually engraved 


13 Metro, Vasantatilaks ; aa fz ss niyi: M First rwn was engraved ) and then the 4 was partially cancelled. 
W As regards the connection between this and the preceding line, see the introductory remarks. 


19 What was intended here is not apparent. 1! Metre, Vaiíasiha; as far as vasrundharêh, 
D Read gambhérc. 1? Read, perhaps, rit. 

9 Read skandhdvtrd. 91 Read dnughcy4, 

n Bead phdlgun-imdvtey di. 33 Read grahané, 

Works may pecca be Intended far ekalusb ira. = Road dvwédi,-or dwoddi. 

95 This ja was at first omitted, and then waa inserted, in a very cramped style, between the dei and the gu. 
57 This is perhaps a mistake for pêjya. S What was intended here is not apparent. 

99 Read tatttirtya. = What was intended here is not apparent. 


A After this fla, some lobbar seems to hare been engraved and cancelled. 
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Third Plate; First Side. 
94 ....n..b.. boparkkellodijds  aduvit bada(Pda) ojbe ekkutam .. dirggase 
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25 filekkfl-tannojbe ekiruvadikkil-tennofbe ekujiskkáltenno]be ekarkkilliku,.b.... 


26 be(fbo)rkkwgeralipe  va(ba)ndu suppa-kkolliyo} ku(k0)dittu paéchimasyiredisi(É) 
kkolli 


37 di bundy kandado kukii bilagi rekkakedsdubsdagty-votiadih bijda-kolliya 

28 jeu A ` bandu mdáy-si(sd)meyu] ko(ků)dittun Tatkilð tad-vishayê 

29 sya mam datiah — kritya-kuchcha-vyavahiré agra-viky$ — agre-püjo 

Wn cans "mulie MERDA qawaq sua pusa [mf uas 
&pe[hartt4] 


31 [m]$h&t-pramM(má)déna vi m pafchabhiremahibhi tpíütakai?  semyuktà bhavati 

yO r&(ra)kshati sgsa(s) puny&(gya)mes|viüpnóti ||] 
Third Plate; Second Side, 
82 [S]v{an]"=d[A]tazh ^ su-mahach-ohbakysi dubkhameanyssya pAlanath — dina vå 
pilana yeéti dAnåchechhrê[yð=nupåla]- 

38 narh [i*] Bahubhirebba(yya)jendhi bhukté rijabhisSagar-adhi(di)bhih yasya yasya 

yadi bhá[mis-tasya tasya] i 

84 tadà phalah i Sarvv[i*]n%dtifn*]  prárithsyaty-épa(va) Rámó bhdyd-bhtyt . 
bbávingh p&[rtthivAndrin  si]- "ow 

85 mányb-yam dharmms-sésurenripdindm kál&-k4là — pálani(nf)óÓ ^ mahd(ha)dbhih ti 
Bre[hms-svam? tu vi]- 

86° shan  ghÓrra* na bhi(vi)sharh vishameuohyatà vishameékükingih bang brahma, 
svah pu[t]ra-[peutrikai 1] : ` < 


ABBTRAOT OP CONTENTS, 


_ After the words “Om! Hail", the reoord opens witha verse introducing the name of the 
‘king’ Ravidatte (line 1), hy whom, as we learn further on, the grant purports to have been 
made, The verse begins with the words i«deanw jayati, ''after that, victorious id . ..... 
Ravidgtia;" which shew that at any rate some invocatony verse has heen omitted here. 

It then gives Ravidatta’s genealogy. It states that there waa a ‘king’ named Ràshtra- 
varman (l. 4), who seems to be described as belonging to the Kü&yspe gétra (l. 8). His son was 
‘king’ Nagadatta (L 5). His son was the ‘king,’ £he illustrious Bhujarhgadhirája (1. 7), if 
we accept the correction that suits the metre and is suggested by the syllables that actually | 
oocur; and in connection with this person, and evidently ae his wife, mention is made of 
a daughter of the ‘ king,’ the illustrious Sitgavarman, but he» name either was omitted or 
cannot be made out, His son was Skandavarmgn (L 8) His son was Punnáfgr&ja (L 9), 
And his descendant is the ‘king,’ the illustrious Ravidatta (l. 11), who has now been governing 
the earth for & long time. 

While his, Bavidatba's, victorious camp is at the town of Kitthipura, or perhaps Kirti- 
pura, which is the best of towns (1. 11), with the permission of Oheramma, on the new-moon 
day of Phálguna (l. 12), on Bunday, under thé Róvst!i nakshatra, and at an eclipse of the 
sun, the village named Puhgisogo (1. 13), which is described as being in the east-central désa 





m Read mahadbhi pétaketh, or mahipiiahash, | 3 Metre, BlAka (Anushtubh) ; and in the next verse, 
= Motre, Balint. = First bhêvinah was engraved here, and then it was corrected into bhúyô. 
9 Meiro, Bibka (Anushiubh). n Read ghóram, 
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in the Kudugur nâg which is in the PunnAdu vishaya, hàs been granted, free of all 
obstruction, apparently to s Bráhmag named Dvivivipra. 

Also the following grants seem to have been made. The village of Ko]ür (L 14), 
to Simašarmabhatta; the said village apparently being his birth-place (janmakshStra), The 
village of Kodamüku, to Kumbhasarmabhatfs. One share, apparently, of the village of 
Dvatogeyantr (line 15), to Kimaravarmashadaigavid, of the Káfyape gétre, and to Paduva- 
karman of the Atrtys góira ; and the text seems to intimate that their birth-place was here, 
and that the reat of the village belonged to them by right of that fact. The village of 
Tanagundtr (1. 17) to Binammedvivédin, the son of Sridharachauvéra, And, apparently, one 
portion of the village of Patfal to Gananiyake, and the other to Miadhavachanvéra, of the 
Taittirfya charaga end the Vatsa géfra, and to Késevakramayita of the Kápviyana gótra, 

Lines 20 to 28 contain 8 specification of boundaries, in the course of which there is men- 
tioned the village of Njagovanür (|, 23). But it is not clear whether the boundaries are 
those of Puügisoge; or of al) the villages, on the understanding that they formed one compact 
block; or of a portion only of the lands that were granted. 

Lines 28-29 seem to refer to some other grant which was made at the same time, but 
the nature of which is not apparent. Linee 29-30, state that the witnesses to the grant were 
the subjects of tho Ninoty-six-thousand vishaya. And lines 80 to 96 contain a precept in 
prose, and four of the customary Sanskrit benediotive and imprecatory verses, with which the 
record ends. 








WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DE. HHEBEBT WEIE SMYTH. 
(Continued from p. 184 ) 

As the sixth of tho das£u texts the papháv&garanadasáu are named. This is to be sure 
the name of the tenth aja, which is also divided into 10 déras but not into 10 ey. 
The names of the ten ajjh. quoted here show very plainly that here, as in the case of adgas 8, 
9, the author had quite a different, and in fact an older, text before him than the one we now 
possess. These names are in agreement with the name of the sige itself, whereas our text of 
this «Aga shows no connection with it, The names are: woemd, sakkhd, isibhdsiydih,|* dyari- 
yabMsiydih, Mahdvirabhdsiydish, khdmagepasindtsh, Admalaparighth, eliíjepernésh, aguj- 
fhepasindish, báhupasindik. The names of ejjh. 6, 8, 9, 10 recurin that table of contenta of adgs 
10 which is found in «ge 4 (and Nandi) so that there the text which existed at the period of anga 
8 and not our present text, is meant. Abhayadéva saya, in so many words: prainavyd kerasedaíd 
4M ‘kterdpd na drisyamih, driyamánds tu paich£iravapaickasexkarétmikh th, ihêkidndih 
tl’pamddtadm adhyayendnim absherdrthak [273] praityamana bof 6.3 

The names of the following four dasàu do not recur elsewhere. The names of 
the 10 ajjk. of dasd 10 are mentioned, not as parts of the SiddAémis but as belonging 
in-or to it, In the seventh place appear the bexXdAadasiw, the 10 ajjh. of whioh have 
the following names: badhf) ya mokkhf ya déviddM Dashramaidalé ti yal dyariyavi- 

 padivalil. uvejjdyavippadivatti | bhdvagd vimottt sísaió kammé. In the eighth place we find 
the dégiddhidas#s (dorgriddhi?) with the following namoee* víté vivd id sukheiió karind i$ ya | 
bdydlonh swoind Henk mahdsuviad hárf* Rimaguttd ya syam 66 dasa dhiy4.* In the ninth 
place the díka-daséw with following names: chaidé súr ya sukkÉ ya, Biridhvi, Pabbaval| 
dwasamudddeavaitt, Bahuputti, Mamdaró ti yal thérf Sambhiyavijañ, ihéré Pumha-ussísa- 
nissåsė ||. Abhayadóva points out here some connection with the narahévalthd., or airaydvalikd- 
nae agan E detail on «Aga 4 $ 44—It has been discovered by Prof. Peterson, see hi 

$ 

"beri agire pig š sar.: haré, MH, 

Ó Those are but nins; in a to Bir Mon. W to 


Illiums, b4vatiario 
seroatnmi ti are namod in ihe tanki place. For the dreams of ; the makdsuviad above, p+ 294, also alted among the 
@nasgapaviftha texts in the Piksahikas. and in the Vidhipr. 
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érutaskandha, i.o. updigas 8—12.! Finally in the tenth place are the smbkhSuiyadaséu® with 
the foll. names bhuddiyd vittdnapevibhattt, mahalliyé vim£aa[274|pavibhattt, ahgachiliyd, vagga- 
ohiliyd vivdhechiiiyd, ArupÜvav&ó, Varandvavié (Varu? in the Sohol, perhaps Dhara’) 
Garnlüvaváó, Vélaidharóvavàó, Véeamantvavéé. All these names recur in the cratigapavitthe 
list of the Nandi (Pdkshtkas. Vidhipr.). We have seen above, p. 228, 224, that the five? ajha- 
yetes beginning with khuddiyevimdga, are designed for the eleventh year of study, the five? ajjh., 
which begin with arwmóvavda for the twelfth year of study. From this two facts are plain: 
first, that they still existed at the date of composition of the versus memoriales in question, 
seoondly, that they were of great importance m so far as their study is made to oocur after that 
designed for anga b i.e. the tenth year. By vivdhachiliya (vy&khyd bhag acatt, tasydé chdlikd) 
we may remark in passing, we are to understand one or more of those supple ments to aaga 5, all 
of which now appear to have been incorporated in that anga. 

‘We cannot doubt that all the texts mentioned above were thus constituted at the period 
of the existence of aiga 8, Hence the extreme interest of this detailed presentation of the 
subject. It is only as regards añga 7 and chhSdasttra 4 that this account is in entire agreement 
with the existing text of the Siddhdmia; in all other particulars this account is either widely 
different or has reference to texta? which are not found in the Siddh4nta at all. The proof 
here given of the fact that from the mention of a work in one place or another there does 
not [275] follow the identity of the then existing texts with the present (though in reality proof 
of a fuot that is self-evident) is nevertheless not out of place in the preseni oese, since it has 
become so customary in these days to draw from the titles of Chinese, eto., translations of 
Buddhistio works conclusions in reference to the existence of the latter in their present form. 
The proof here carried out in reference to anga 8 to 10 is intended as & reminder that greater 
cantion must be used in the fnture. (See Ind. Stud. TIT. 140). 

Of great intarest is furthermore the enumeration in «jjÀ. 7 of the names of the seven 
schisms! together with those of their founders and of their localities : vas chéva samanang 
bhegavaió Mahkviresea ftithatm: satta pavayonantahagd pah ima: bahwrayd, jleapadinyd, 
avsaiiiy&, dmuchohhSinyd, düiriyd, iérdeiyd, avadkdhiyd (D) ; ési mai sattanhah pavagyaganinha- 
gánmh satta dhommóyariyd kotthá, tah: Jami, Thagutts Asddad, Asamitté, Geoags, Ohalud, 
sidera bbri nash prah saita uwppatiinagará kottkd, tmh : S&vattht, Usabhapuram, Séyabiyá, 

Mihilé, Ullagittrazh, puram Artaramj, Dasapura (1h) ninhaga-uppattinagardıh. According to 
Avaty. niji. B, m. e, the last of these schisms ooourred in the year Vira 584; from this we 
may derive some basis for chronological determination. See Jacohi, Kalpas. p. 15. 

An eraot examination of thisimportant text is a great desideratum, since in it are contained 
a large number of signif cnt [276] statements and data. It constitutes a perfect treasure-house 
for the correct understanding of innumerable groups of conceptions, in distinguishing which 
from one another the pedantio formalism of the Jains was wont to run riot. 

The table of contents in aiga 4 and Nandt (N) reads: så kim tam thiné P thinê pam 
sasamayi thkvijjamti parasamayi sasemayaparasamayl; jivà thivijjarmti ajiva. jivajtva; logd 
altgd lógálóg5 th&vijjamti; thiné nam davve-guna-khette-kile-pejjavapayatthé nam sÓlÁ salilà 





atrghadaédh tad narakfvaliké-érutaskexhdhe 
vray ttt hadhdreakta ipatti “hanan siye kag oriri rema gagang ahi 

vagetesvart tad dof ponar erthah: Khadaib yidi, Deal. 
previanibtare kya utu tad viblakiib, tach chai "kam alpagrashihiriha:h, 
tath& 'nyan mehigranthartham. 


lag Arab 6 of ad ec, adgh. are doubtless meant by thie statement. At least in the Nandi they 
reecrve tha of succession. 
P M Those texia ma bo consed, La, #baorbod by largor eria oonfecture whieh is very probable e.g-in the 


case of the 

u of, Kup. TEATA) Wharo ta worn “in comin with Ayam kin und Pema” belong to the last line 

seo Av. K. 8 

Sal Fie Jain Poort cx is creo seven sohisms kawo been tranalated tnt German by Leumann, Ind. Bina, 
IVO., p. 91:195.—L. 
^. M In K. we read ajte4 at the beginning - then follows mammat para- 
st mê forms the ie ae ib also in the case Se ae ae uQ arr eerie Sich oid sa ot tha nins 
esses-—¿.a. in the plural. 
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ya samudds-sira-bhavana-vimina-igaranadid nidhayé purisajayal4 sarà!* ya gottå ya jDisauvalii^ ; 
ékavihach vatiavvayam duviham jáva dasaviham rattavvayam iim péggaldna ya ldgatthdim 
cha Rath parüvapays ághavijjai.! 

The commentary is by Abhayadéva, who both here at the end ie elsewhere is frequently 
called xavdagtoyittikdrak. Oommentaries to aagas 8—11 are ascribed to him; and we have one 
from his hand on updaga 1. 

He calls himself a scholar of Jinévartcharya!® and of Buddhisigars the younger [977] 
brother of the former. The present commentary was prepared by him Saavat 1120 (A.D. 1064) 
in Asahillapátaka with the help of Yaíódóvagani, a scholar of Ajitasiahdohdrya, for a pandita- 
parshad, conducted by śr? DrÓp&ochárya. According to Dharmashgara’s Gurvévali, the “‘navdib- 
gavritikrit" Abhayadéva died Savat 1135, according to others 1189. See Kl. 948b. 253b. 
(12,80). 

IV. The fourth ahgam, samavaya, “ association, group, rubrio," in one ajjhayana, that 
consists of very heterogeneous paris. The contents of the first two-thirds is in general tho sang 
as that of the third siga, both being designed for instruction in the eighth year. Bee above. 
There is however the difference that the categories here exceed 10,'* and continue by progression 
up to 100,% and then per saltus far exoeed 100. Immediately following, but without any logical 
connection with this, is & detailed table of contenta and extent of all the twelve a&gas; then all 
sorts of statements which cannot be united into one class and which deal partly with doctrine, 
partly with hagiology and, if we may use the expression, history or legend. This third part is 
without doubt to be regarded as an appendix to the first part, and the whole as a supplement to 
the third ašga; as in fact wetearn from Š 57 that aigas 1 to 3 were regarded as a connected 
unit, We have here a compendium ‘of everything worth knowing, [278] a perfect treasnre-house 
of the most important information which is of the greatest value for our understanding of ihe 
Stddhdnta. Of especial significance are, in the first place, the statements of literary and his- 
torical content in 8 1—100, in reference to the extent and division of the separate aagas, eto., 
(statements which were doubtless the principal cause of the addition of the full treatment of this 
subject); the mention of various celebrated Arhats of the pastèl together with the number of 
their scholars (this was the cause of the addition of the concluding part); and the frequent 
reference to the lunar and sakshaira computation of time and to the quinquennial yugam. The 
references to the yugam are exactly in the manner of the jyétisha védéaga, KyittikA, otc, being 
the beginning of the series of the nakshatras. 

Ahga 4 begins, after prefacing the oustomary introduction (swyam mé dusa, tónak 
bhagavamtszain bam akkMyes) with a fresh statement in reference to the authorship of 
Mahavira :—tha bhalu samaySnah bhagavayd Mahdvtrênah (thon follows the regular verwaka 
with about 40 attributes, among which are Jindaauh . . buddhhamb bohaómash . . . .) tmé 
dwvdlasagd ganipidag&™ pannatté, tah jahá : (then follow the names of the 12 aAgas)?* [279] 
kya ii Lae pakan hoary adara et mM prama pa AN pussajóga tti upalakwuhanatvkt 








P 
W avari cha shadjidayd, 1 chdlt B O; pphtishak tArárdpashahyalaxáni Qn. a 
1 N. has inetoad of hin nar darra” tho f menn 6 pabbhird ku igar 
dahi s x kaba jah , Nn aare Wapa das ak aE a ba nn Mae pectvat 


18 The founder of the Kharataragachokha ; soe the pattásaU at the end of the Sabdaprabhédattkd v. 2 (ma. or. 
fol. 813), and Xi, 9459s (11). 

19 In $ 1—10 there are many statements which recur in ths same form in anga 8. 

9 They are counted up to 100 as first, wecond, third somawiya (or in the neuter semaedyom) np to tho 


h 
zr Kami 
4, vi Konta ty: BI, Kost 405, Pl Sg o 850. Cy Nami M $ 89, DRE aan 


M Baraha 17, Saye 


Nan ne as of course to the i ot too EAL terti, 
but has no reference to tho number-teree- The "- cng oh pb gt be having been 
committed to writing. Eae e e ah al bakal Stud. 5, 36, Vorles. Iad. 141.-G.3 311, 
appendix, page 15. 

from tht khai on gives an ression of secondary origin. This is the first ooossion 
cho we mest ill Qo cagake of Mah kri ime 
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tatiha wah jó sÉ catiihd aihgé samavdó ii dhik M iassa, nad ayam alihi ... In ašgas 1—9 wo do 
not find at the outaet any such designation as first, seoond, third axgas. 

I extract the following from the remainder of the a&ga. In § 1 repetition of the statementa 
of the third aága in reference to the asterisms addá, cMitá, sáii being called égaidre; further 
on the same statements are made abont the remaining nakeshatras; in § 7 the 28 nakshetras 
are divided into four groups; vix.: bittiydiya (Cddtka) in the Hast (pwevadiriys), mahdiya in the 
South, ewwrá kdiya in the West, dheniffhdiyd in the North. After™ the sentence mitiydiydiyd 
saita nakkhaltd pwovaddriyd pak (pannatid) the words páth&utaréza abhahiyddiyd (A, abhiydtyé 
BC) are inserted ;% whereby, as the schol. explains, abhijit, afvint, pushya, roti are indicated 
rather than the names in question. This insertion purposes to put the series of nakshatras, first 
invented by the Jains and taught especially in vpéAgas 5, 7 (see Ind. Stud. 10, 220, 804) in the 
place of the old briitiké serios, which still maintained ite validity atthe time the fourth saga was 
first composed,” The new view had not yet received the anthoritative stamp of orthodoxy, [280] 
We must however here notice that (of. p. 269) in the third aage § 7 we find statementa completely 
identioal with those in this insertion.—In § 18 enumeration of the 18 kinds of writing usual for 
the bambht livf (but not go correct as in wp. 4on which account I cite them there) ;—§ 18 atthi- 
natihipav&yassa puvvassa (thisis the fourth pérvam) afthdbasa vatihd ;—in $ 19 enumeration of 
the 19 n&yughayanas, i. e. of the 19 books of aAga 6, in Adrikd form ; —in 8 23 enumeration of the 
23 shyagadaijhayanas, L e. of those of a&ga 2;—in $ 25 enumeration of the 25 ajjÀ. of ašga 1; 
&yürassa bhagavad sachülwágassa, the mahéparinnd being mentioned in the ninth place and the 
nisthejjhayana being designated outright as “ 25th ajjh.” The latter is probably the cAsisy (see 
§ 57 and p. 254); the designation as bAagavent is found also in § 85, of. also $84;—in § 36 
enumeration of the 86 «jj. of the uttarajjhayana, i.e. of tho first milaniire, and in fact with a 
fow insignificant variations of the names given here; see below—§ 48 i$ydifse:h kammavivüga- 
pheayesd pmk(natid); the names aro however not enumerated ; acoord. to the schol, the 20 ajh. 
of the eleventh anga, called sivégasnya are hereby referred to, as also the 28 of the second 
(1) aga, Of. page 270 in reference to the kammavivigadasiu in ten ajh., mentioned in 
exa 8,10; — $ 44 oMyélineh ajjhayaad isibhasiyà dsvalógachuyabháriyá pab(nattd) ; 
both of those texts, at least under these names, are no longer extant,™* I have found the 
dívelógachwyabhdrigd mentioned in this place alone; the tsibhdnyéd however are often 
mentioned, We have already come across them (see p. 272) in aago 8, 1» as third agjh. of 
akga 10 (|) [281] In the Noxdt they appear among the amaiyapevitfhe texts; the author of 
the vay. nij. confesses that he (2,6) is author of a ij. to the teibhdet#i too, and 
(8, s), placing them in the second place, describes them together with k£lvaswa, súrapannatii 
and dsfjhieda as the four kinds of exuja (seo p. 258); Abhay. however here characterizes them 

as kdlikairutaviséchabhitdni. Haribhadra on Áv. identifies them, on one occasion (2 e) with 
peinnae 7, on another (8, u), he calls them utterédhyeyanddtni! See above, p. 259. They 
appear also in connection with the painnas, embracing 50 (|) ajjh. m the Vidhiprapd, where their 
connection with the Vitcrajjhayana as matdibiara is also referred to — § 46 dijihiodyatsa nash 
okháy£Heeh màuytkpayüë (wdirüképad4n:) pub(natid) ; bashbkis nah vid chAdyülisash máwarakkkd 
(mdurakera BO, perhaps sufuabkhard ? máiri -]- ahsh?) pah. In reference to the 46 mduydpayt 
of arya 12 seo below. By the '" fbkyavidhaw 40 wirübéksharési" of the Scriptures, are 
according to the sohol, to be understood a to ka, with the addition of kaka, but with the 


ment apaa de rr Ang ras b WI) under the erroneous belief that this form 
belonged mita (oe s Wah Ma (Un woro derived From Hs root 
Skane erai Lab asa species of rekrogremdre formation from the 

9 Thus in A; in BO before, # The same case is found $ 72. 

© The sehol however regards the aufi ee Sho aig r ho. Hien adds : Tha (in ihe text) tu 
ear déritya brittiibidind . . bhanitint: chashdraprajfaptan tu bubutardos malini dartitded) (Ind, Stud, 


m+ Bee however the lasi bui one asterism note 
(Re E AUN ME QUIA wi siga and (sa is very remarkable) “ both for Banakri and for Prikrti 
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omission of jka-da-tri(?)-À(7)-Lla (7) PO These statements are of the most remarkable character. 
The number of 46 aksheras, whether written signs or sounds (which can have reference to 
Sanskrit alone and not to Prékrit, since keh is included in the list), I am as yet entirely unable 
to explain" — 6 57 tinhash ganipidaginath dydrachüliyevojjómai satiduannam ajjhayané pa 
(natid) dydré 24, rêyagadé 29, [hánf [282] 10; here the first 8 añgas are taken together as a 
unit and called ' the three gaxipidagas’ per excellence. Itis here worthy of note that only 24 ah. 
are ascribed to the dyére after the separation of the dydrackdlty4, and in fact (p. 254) only the 
nisthatjheyatam, which in $ 25 is called the 25th ajjk., can be meant by éydrechliy& ;—in § 59 
fitty-nine day-nights (rdiubdiy«) are allotted to each season of the lunar year; $ 61 paachasen- 
vachchherassa wax jugassa ridumdsfnmh miyyaménassa égasai[hi udumdsd pesh(nétid) ; see on this 
Jyftisha v. 81 (my treatise, p. 98) ;—§ 62 the quinquennial yugam has 62 full moons, 62 new 
moons; — § 67 67 nakkhaitamdsd ; according to § 71, the winter of the fourth lunar year (in tho 
yuga) has 71 »vydéuspa —chaüiihassa paih chashdasavachohharassa hêmahié pam SkasatiartS ráfithdi- 
yohish vilikhamikhih ;—in $ 72 enumeration of the 73 kalas which are essentially identical with 
those which recur in e«ág&.6,: no, wpéAga 1, 107 and elsewhere;™ the repeated use of the 
word lskkhana probably forms a literary synchronism with the Mahdbhdshya and the dtharva- 
paritishjas. See Ind. Stud. 13, 460 Burnell, Tanjore Catalogus, p. 9 fg. ; the names are :— 

Lshath 1, gopiyath 2, rivath 8, naHarh 4, giyam 5, vàiyai 6, saragayath 7, pukkhareguyuh 8, 
samatdlath 9, jêyam 10, janarêyam 11, pôrêvachcharh (A, kavvath B.O.)9 12, atthdvayam 18, 
dagamattiyam 14, annavihirn 15, påpavihith 16, lápav.* 17, sayagav. 18, ajjapeahdliyath (ajjah pe ° 
BO) 19, migahiyam 20, gihath 21, silêgam 22, garbdhajuttim 28, [283] madhusittham 24,» 
&bharagavihi 95, taruntpadikammath 26, itthtlakkhanam 27, purisal. 28, hayal. 29, gayal 80, ` 
gonal.?” 81, kukkndal. 32, midhayal. 38, chakkal, 84,3 chhattal 85, darhdal 86, asil. 37, magil 
88, kAganil, 89, chammal. 40,9 obamdayal. 41, sürachariyam 42, rihuchariyam 48, gshachariyarhto, 
44, shbhikarath 45, dêbhikaram 46, vijjáAgayam 47, marhtag. 48, rahassag. 49, sarnbhåvarh 50, vkrarh 
(P ohkrarh BO) 51, padiv&raum (ohára BC) 52,€9 büham 58, padibûhar 54, kharndhkviramizrarb 
$5, nagaraminam 56, vatthumênam 57, kham:dhávráranivósam 58, nagaranivêsam 59, vaithu- 
nivésath 60, teatthach 61, ohharuppaviyam (pagayah BO) 62, Asasikkham 68, hatthisikkham 64, 
dhapuvódarh 65, haripavádar (hirannavêyam BC) 66, permis 67, magip&gam 68, dhiupi- 
gam 69, bahujuddhath 70, damdaj. 71, mufjhij. 72, atthij, 78, juddhath 74, nijuddhasm 75, 
juddhátijuddham 76, sattakheddam 77, piliyAkheddash 78, vatjakheddath 79, dhammakheddarht3 
80, chamharevajjar (| pamhakhejdai BO) 81, pattaohheyyar 82, kadaga(kapnaga BO)chhey- 
yh 88, pattagachbeyyar 84, sajivam 85, nijfvam 86, saüparuyam 87 iti. Of these 87 names, 
15 are to be removed, whether they are páfháiares (see on No. 80) or interpolations. For the 
v. r. from Ndy. see below ;—§ 81 vivahapannattié (in the fifth alga) ékidafun mahdjummasays 
[284] (maháyugmaiaténi) pash(naitá) ,— § 84 viváhapawnattis me bhagavals chaürásisà payasa- 


™ Among the Brahmans too Where ia Bear papaqa sp PE E a r 








rosd Pt sit ths matcr ot ji rae era iem ohakas baksa 
SUCI EUR SEXE of J sad da. So f a are ara paha ii 

M No Dani Bteinihal, Bpocimeñ ot tbs N&ykdh, p. 29 and Leumann Aupaptt. p. 77, where especial notioe is 
taken of the variant readings here 


n X. , aa hare pdsayam and reverses the position of 18 ani 18—The right name of the 18th kal a no 


3 Vildvana Way. with the addition of oshar, I = Nay. adds gft(yash. 
m Instead of 48. 94 Ndy. has kirarmojuitih, rasonaaj, ckunna]. 9 Bieinthal has ganal?. 
= Why. omits 83, 94. m 40—50 omitted in Nay. 
PAS MAE bo ba oat dod MA piinati or are thay io be understood abandha 10 Bis fsshióp of thio., Ath. Parii 
53. pd 
4 Instead of 51-57 there are in Náy. the following 81 names Pr veri at tae B0.. ng 51 
(BO), 68 (BO) ohskkarihastn lods pakai pah T6 Tee pM nnn rl Lv 


43 Omitted in BO, where we read instead píresiaré (pdjhdhiaré) chamhe®, by which chamha* is manifestly 
douigneated.as v. L to pamba”. 
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kassá padaggénash pannatid, Later on m the course of our investigation we will recur to the fact 
that this statement in reference to the extent of the text is less by 100,000 padas than that of 
ihe present text. Bee § 85 and $ 25 on the designation as bhagavetf, which has remained the 
exclusive property of this text.—§ 85 &y&rasea saxi bhagavaió sachúliyágassa pesichárkósh uddása- 
nekdld ; — § 88 ditthivAyases nah alfAdsioh ruildi pas ima: wijuruyash, perinay&parinayes, 
pah atthdstich sutiáni bkániyavvám jahá Naidif. This reference to the Nandi, by which any. 
further enumeration has been spared, is very remarkable from the fact that the statements in 
it, a few pages further on, are fonnd in exactly the same detail in the fourth ašga itself ai this 
very point, in the consideration of the contents and extent of all the angas. This being the case 
the reference ought to have followed the collective statement found several pages further on in 
tho same anga. We are therefore compelled to believe that the Nandi is the original source of 
information for this presentation, common to adya 4 and the Nandi, and that this presentation 
was sta later period taken from the Nandi and inserted in ašga 4; furthermore, this insertion 
must have occurred at a period succeeding that to which the above reference of the redactor 
belongs, Or have we merely to do with a later act of the scribes P Were this the case, this act 
of theirs is at least very remarkable, if not unfortunately executed. There is, however, one 
difficulty in the way of the assumption thet the Nandi is the ultimate source, vis. :—there are 
all manner of differences between the treatment in the Nandi and that here, differences in which 
the Nandi does not always [285] contain the more ańcient statements. See below. The fact that 
the table of contents in N. is much shorter than that here makes, it is true, eo ipso, an impression 
of greater antiquity; and N. offers in thia table of contents many readings which are decidedly 
older and better. 

We have now reached a point where we may disouss the collective pianak kn itself. T$ 
begins simply: dwedlesaagé gampidagé pei(naiid), tek: . . then follow the names of the 12 
akgas and then the details in reference to contenta, division and extent of each of the twelve. I 
insert here what I have collected from the statements in reference to division and extant, that the, 
reader may obtain a general survey of the whole, I subjoin the v. r. from the Nendi (N) which, 
after what I have seid above, may in the last instance claim priority over those of the «age. 

1. ayaré, 2 myakhamdhi, 25 ajjhayand, 85 es 85 samnddêésanakili, 18 payasa- 
hasshith payaggónara. 

2. shyageds, 2 myakh. 23 sjjh, 33 udd, 33 wa! 86 padasahasshim (86,000) padag- 


Š. £h&n6, 1 suyakh., 10 ajjh., 21 udd., 21 samndd,, 72 payasahassñimn (72,000) peyaggéhad. 

4. samavad, 1 ajjh.,'1 suyakh., 1 udd, 1 samudd., êgê ohóy4là payasayasahased (141,000; 
seya is omitted in theinoorreot Berlin MB. of N, but acoord. to Leumann is in the N Ed.) pay. 

5. viyahe, 1 suy., 100 ajjh. with a residue (| êg6 siirêgé ajjhayanasayé), 10 uddésagasahas- 
siib, 10 samuddAeagasahasshith, 36 vágarapasehasskin, 84 (l) p&yssahasskirh (84,000) payag- 
gêpam :—the latter statement is found also in § 84—see above page 284—N, however, has: do 
lakkhá afthdsti (288,000) payasahasaskim, which corresponds to twice the former steady increase 
in 1—4. 

6. [286] nayadhammakahan, 2 suyakh. 19 (A N Edit., 29 BCN) ajjh.9 10 dhamma- 
kahinam vaggi (this omitted in N), 19 (A N Ed, 29 BCN) uddésanakila, 19 (A N Ed., 29 BN) 
samuddêsanak Ali, samkhéjjdim payasayasshasskim p. (saya omitted in N., also in Ed.; 576,000 
Sohol.)-— Between 10 dh. vagg& and 19 (or 29) udd. we find inserted: in each dhammakahd 500 
akkh&iy& in each akkháiy& 500 uvakkh&iyt, in each uvakkhéiy& 500 akkhaiyi-uvakkhiiys, in all 
84 skkhaiyak6dtd. In N this statement from dasadhammakshinam vagg (inclusive) on, is ab. 
an earlier place in the description of the contents. 

7. uvàsagadasGó, 1 suyakh., 10 ajj, 10 ndd. kili, 10 samund?li, a payus syam- 
hasshim p. (saya omitted in N, also in Ed. ; 1,152,000 Schol.). 





@ tataran A N Ed., fkónavihiski Bohol. (also on N), êgûvaitisath BON. 
Of. remarks on anga 6 in reference to this remarkable number. We are lead io expect a much higher 
Agere. N X. has kahkpegak?" accord, to Leumann instead of akkhtiyaktqis. ` 
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8. arhtagadadanaó, 1 suyakh, 10 sjjh. (N omits), 7 (8 N) vagi, 10 (8 N) ud, 10 
(8 N) samndli, sarikhêjjåih payasayasahasalira p. (saya omitted in N, also in Rd. ; 2,804,000 


Sohol.). 
9. anuttarévavatyadessd, 1 suyakh., l0'ajjh. (omitted in N Ed), 8 vaggi, TO (8 N) 


udd?^là, 10 (8 N) s&m^lá, samkhêjjiim payasayasahassiih p. (aaya omitted in N, also in Ed. ; 
4,668,000 SchoL). 

10. panhávágaranani, 1 suyakh, [45 ajjh. NJ, 45 udd"là, 45 semudd?ili, niente 
payasayasahasaini p. (saya omitted in N, also in Ed. ; 9,216,000 Schol.).4 

11. vivayasué, [2 suyakh. N], 20 ajjh.. 20 add^li, 20 samu"^lá, sarkhëjjish er ee 
nelih p. (saya omitted in AN, also in Ed.; 18,432,000 Schol.)# 

12, [287] difthivad, 1 suyakh., 14 pavviish, samkhijjà vatthü, samkhejji chüla (ohulla 
N) vatthá, samkhejji páhudi, s. pkhndapihudé& saikhejju pihudiyku, samkhejjtu páhudiya- 
phhugiylu, sathkhejjani payasshassini. - 

The most remarkable feature of the above is the statement in referenoe to the num- 
ber of the words of each aiga. According to Abhayadéva in the scHolia,“? the number - 
of wards in the case of adgas 1—4, increases continually by half till the eleventh aaga is 
reached; and the Nandi and an anonymous writer thereupon asserta the same with the 
modification that, instead of angas 1—4, ahgas 1—5 are said to show this increase. This view 
is however in direct opposition to the actual facts of the case, for aigas 7—11 are the least of 
all as regards their extent; which is so very small that there can be no thought of “100,000 
countable padas, ™® “countable” meaning here probably “those that need a special count,” 
“numerous” or “innumerable.” If we reckon on the average for each padam three aksharas™ 
and for each grantha (loka i.o. 82 aksh.), twelve padas, the following is the result of a comparison 
of the number of these granthas, stated"! as in the MSS., with the above peda numbers [988]. 

L afign, 2554 gr, Lo. 30,049 padas, instead of 18,000 p.999 


$. - , 2900gr, £7,000 padas, » 96,000 
8. - * 8760 gr. 45,000 padas, n b 72,000 
& - , 167 gr 19,884 padas, » 144,000 
b. - ,15750gr., 180,000 padas, » 84,000 
or (288,000 N 

6. - 65,878 g ," 64,500 padas, n 576,000 
š T o- , Mgr, 9,744 pedas, =, [1,183,000] 
8. - " 800 gr. 10,680 pedas, n [2,504,000] 
9. - , Rp. 43,904 padas, — ,, [4,608,000] 
10. - , 130gr 15,672 pades, — ,, [9,116,000] 
li. - , 1818 gr., 15,793 padas, ” [18,482,000] 





@ Ascord. to Leumann sowbheljo signifies merely an indafnito number thet ia sill to be oounted, and not 


alwayu a large number 
ma Se Bhagan. 1, 37. This is irus in the conse o£. the ; in verse wa muss reduce the number somewhat. 
question is of oourse— Whai does the au understand by, pada? [Malayagiri in the Nandi- 
Ca p. 485 rthSpalabdhts tat padam.—L. fe wet er fera t 1 to a poda Thera 
reckoned ths members of compounds asa word, in so far as the compounds oan lay claim to be 


considered as 
n Bee above, p. £50. Sedul pang qure unc um ee rani ss 
that the 


AR me e ge b ran 18,000 padas to the acknowledging second 

3 to 
Prot. Peterson's Second Report, p. 154,—L. gá x 
8 Anobher statement 5,500 gr., or 4 155 gr. 


prathame-druteskandhasys U 
ERE UR = 
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In the case of angas 1 and 5, the numbers above given are lese, in the case of all the others, 
greater than the actual state of the case. In a majority of cases the difference is simply 
ridiculous. The statement im reference to anga 5 (84,000) is not in harmony with the increase 
in 1—4 i.e. twice the number of the previous. We should expect that ašga 5 should have pre- 
served the same ratio, as is the casein N. This statement is in direct contradiction to those 
statements which are found in the MSS. of ašga 5; according to which its extent is not 
84,000 (and not 288,000, as is stated in N) bnt 184,000 padas (Bhag. 1, 877), which corresponds 
well enough to its actual extent: 15,760 gr. — 189,000 padas. The peculiar nature of our 
statement in reference [289] to 84,000 padas is, finally, rendered more apparent by the fact that 
it is found in $ 84 of the firsš part of our axga, on the strength of which it has again found a 
place here. In that Š it is so free from suspicion that I oonsider it correct for that period, 
and find in this very circumstance 8 oritical criterion or testimony that, at that time, the fifth 
ašga had not yet reached its present extent. 

As peculiar as the statements in reference to numbers of padas are those concerning the 
‘Bi kja? i e. 85 millions, in anga 6. That all this is perfect nonsense, is perfectly ap- 
parent, See below. Fimally there are several differences of & very surprising nature in the 
other statementa which are not so readily set aside as incorrect or impossible, differences 
which exist partly in these statements themselves, partly in their relation to the actual 
facts. First, the difference in reference to the number of ajjkayapas in ange 6; according to 
A and Abhayad. there are 19 and such is the actual state of the case—but according to BON¥* 
there aro 29. Then as regards «Aga 8 the 10 ajjk. are wanting in N." The number of the 
vaggas (7), of the udd. (10) and of the samudd. (10) is in N everywhere 8; likewise as regards 
«Aga 9 N has the number 3 as in the caso of the vaggas, and in that of the «dd. and samudd.; in 
the case of aga 10 N adds 45 aj. and in that of anga 11 likewise 2 swyakh. In reference 
then [290] to the actual facta, we must make the preliminary observation that the division into 
«ddásagas in the case of angas 8—11, and that into samuddésagas in general in all the ayas, is 
not denoted in the MSS.%* The other differences refer chiefly to the fifth aágem which has no 
division into ajjheyatas; in that anga they are called says (data), and them number is nob 
100 but 41 or, including the sub-sayas, 188; likewise the existing text has only 1925 (not 
10,000) «ddésegas. A special demarcation of végaraya sections ia unknown.” What oan 
possibly be the meaning of 36,000 végaragas and only 84,000 padas] (cf. Bhag. 1. 876). The 
differences in reference to a&gas 8—11 are not leas remarkable. As regards the vaggas (8), ange 8 
agrees with N, but has, not 10 (cf. anga 3, 1), but 98 ajjh.;—aaga 9 has likewise not 10 
(cf. again ange 8, 10), but 83 ajjh.;—aaga 10 has ten ddras; cf. the ten «jh. in aXga 8, y, 
whereas we have here no information about déras or ajÀ., and N, on the other hand, speaks 
of 45 ojjh.—aaga 11 has in agreement with N the 2 suyakh., which are not mentioned 
in the source of information before us, In the case of arga 12 there is no possibility of com. 
paring the statements in questign with the text, since there ia no longer any such extant.— 
Bes below.™ 


% Or serva-mflanéna 1841 (v. L 1804) granthas | 





9 Bo also èva, who shows that be is evidently See pter v e 
pieta tia "td sama y (“in reference to $ 84") ere em ith ao a nidrayapht 
5 drè sabit, eee, eed a In the m db irs 
be 576,000 1. e. twice that of those in alga 5, 
SO" A Acoardiog > 5 Wel A ee gang aiga 1, only fire 


Aseri Ls x oh oN 
This statement requires some modification mana ee Eu B-10 in Wobira Osè TL 308 
(9). B0 (10: dama ehira divastan «d . alge 1) bafis Mis plas a coferma io aM 1 
(ro tua. Bo wile, Dowerer has tho mana bearing. ai 
This demarcatior, or tho sube. 90.000. rapresenting fh Ja also fonnd fo tho tablo, pt sonbenta ol -ahga 
8 preceding the siatenerta in roferenoo bo the extent. 
` @ I will note here mere ihe fact Gin’ in the seston th. rotaren6s to the kaelih MM Ta mon- 


j see 
Hoad n Tt is furthermore stated that therein was contained a section in reference to Bhed amd to 
his kistory. 
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The question now arises how are these differences to find a fitting solution? It is self- 
evident, thet, so far as the extraordinary character [291] both of our information in regard vo 
the number of pedas, and of the akkhétas in anga 6 is concerned, they are a fabrication of the 
anthor; nor is it improbable that a similar explanation may hold good in the case of the 
special differences of detail The carefulness of statement which we notice here, renders it, 
on the other hand, possible that the author has based his statements on those of his authorities, 
and that we have to deal with genuine discrepancies between two different texts. Abhayaddva 
declares here that he is unable to explain the contradiction™ in the cage of angas 8 and 9 and in 
the case of añga 10 all that he does is to admit the existence of the conflict." Bat in his 
commentary on anga 10 he adduoes (1) a further oase of divergence—an introduction at variance 
with the general character of the introductions in that it allots to the anga two swyekkhahdhas, 
and (2) refers especially to the conflict between the pelredcháryáh and the eidexyugindA. Soe 
below. Of primal importance for aagas 8 to 10 (11) is the fact that the statementa in anga 
3, 19 too render it [292] probable, that these algas had then a text different from our own. The 
irreconcilability of title and contents show that in the case of arga 10 something must have 
occurred to cause the present condition of affairs. 

As we have seen that there are important differences between the statements made here 
or in K. and the actual state of things in the eleven asgas, so far as extent and division are 
concerned, we now discover that the same holds good as regards the statements, now under 
examination, concerning the contents. Those statements, which in N are much more brief 
. than those in anga 4, are, it must be said, of so general a character and so colourless that their 
real contents cen only be discovered with diffloulty. They appear in a form thet is phrely 
stereotyped (see the common introduction in a&gas 2 to 5,9 and in 6—9 and 11,%) whereas thero 
is no such similarity of contents between each of the single members of these two groups; 
and the statements in question are not in exact accordance with the contents of any single .ona. 
This latter remark holds good in the cage of the special statements in reference to the contents 
of anga 10, to which we do not find any such stereotyped introduction. These special state- 
mente suit the name of the anga, but not its present contents, It is of great significance that 
the statements in añga 3, 1» (see above, p. 272) are essentially in accordance with these now 
under discussion. This agreement [298] makes it extremely probable that the contents of the 
tenth añgam, as it then existed, was in harmony with these statementa. 

To the detailed consideration of the 12 aagas there is appended here, as in the Nandi, a 
passage on the entire duvalasathgarh ganipidagem. Thin deals partly with the attacks, 
which it was subjected to in the past,% which it now experiences in the present and will 
experience in the future, partly with the devoted acquiescence whioh is ita lot to meet with in 
these three periods and concludes with the declaration of its certain existence for over: 
na kayåi na Asi, na kaydi na tihi, na kayii na bhavissati. 

The coucluding portion of the fourth aAga consists of frequent reference to the legendary 
hagiology and history of the Jains, genealogical enumerations (and others of different content) 
of perenta, wives, eto. of the kulakaras, 24 titthakaras, 12 chakkavattis, 9 Baladévas, 9 Daskras, 9 
Vaeudévas, partly in metrical form (Woka and dryf). Towards the end there is a transition to 
prophecy (construction in the future). Our information here varies in part very materially 
from that contained in Hên. 26 fg 691 fg. and is not aud m nob preserved an the MS in the MSS. with any 





ti On 8: dam prathams. aha; Tangia wapu, x stil, Nehdrh thal ve right ses below) ; 
Er etnia: yt 4 ka paribara Alan = a sr aa ies) 
vargi ajaa kaka kori aga poder rct yusa dui KC "Ë gape waitin, aio Tina 
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and on-9 : fhaé ‘dh: k atan tre: vi 
i Da CIE Y tU s y zm 
€ Yady ap! ‘ha ya datatvAd daéai vi 'ddétanakilé bhavornti, tathå 'pi vhobankmtarêpêkuha yi (of. 
X) ata rii wuhbhévyashbt iti panayñilsam ity Adi nriruddharh (I). 


€ Samaya, lôya, jira. š 
K Nayarkin oto N limita heroin its treatment of the subject ‘entirely to Bs soren introduction and gives 


NE < Aceording to Abh, tack at the band of Jamêli, Gosbfhšmikila, eto., ie. the representatives of tbe seven 
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great consistency.  Henoe it appears thas our knowledge is not complete, but is derived from 
accounts of & partial nature whioh is in need of additional supplementary testimony. Some 
of the MSS. afford at one time generous information and at another limited date. 

The survey of contents of afiga 4, contained in the detailed account of the aagas, runs as 
follows: sê kir tami samavasP samevié nam ssaamayå sñijjamti [294] parasamayd s. jáva 
lógalbgó sfijjamti® ; samavadnam êgidiyênam &gatthinam dgutteriyapariveddhiya” (duvilasaingassa 
ye ganipidagasse pallavaggó samanugiijjal)® thinagesyessa™ birasavihavittharassa’? suygnünassa 
jagujtvuhiyaase/ bhagavató samisénath samfyairé Ahijjai; tattha ya n&p&vihappagiri jlvájtvà 
ya vanniyA” vittharénam, svar vi ya behuvihà visêsi naraya-tiriya'*-manuyasuragegAnan ` 
ahar’-ussisa-léea-Aviisa-samnkhi-Ayaya - ppamins - uvavíya - chayana - ogdhan’ - 6hi?* - véyausvihine- 
uvabga!'* jÓga-imdiye-kaskya,7* — vivihà ya jivajónt vikkharhbh’-ussthaparirayappamdpam 
vidhivissed" ya, Mazhdaridtnam mahfdhdrdnath, kulegara-titthagare-ganaharàparh samatta 
Bharahihivanath” chakking chéve chakkahara-halaharins ya, vasina™ ya niggamá'" samiê, 6tó 
anné ya 6vam-ki ettha™ vitthardnam atthé samisojjambi ^ 

The commentary is by Abhayadéva. 

(To bs continued.) 
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GUSTAVE GARREZ. 

“The year 1888 was darkened by the deaths of two 
great French oriental scholars,—Abel Bergaigne, 
and Pierre-Gustave Garres. Neither could be 
spared, for each was a high authority in his own 
domain. . Borgaigne's Vedio studies were cut short 
by a tragic &ocident which occurred while he 
was still in the active vigour of his maturity, and 
Garrex’s death, as sudden as it was unexpected, 
has left & void which will be none the less 
felt, because his modesty prevented his name 
being widely known beyond the immediate circle 
of the Société Asiatique. 

A short memoir of the career of the latter, 
from the pen of M. E. Senart has appeared in the 
pages of the Journale Asiatique, and a brief 
acoount of the salient faota of his life will no 
doubt be acceptable to the readers of the Indian 
Antiquary. ; 

Ho was born at Rome m the year 1834, was 
brought up in Paris, and as a young man saw 
military service in the Orimean war. He left 
the army in 1857, and abandoned himself tó 
study with that inexhaustible energy, that Labor 
improbus, which characterised all that he did, 
and which resulted in the acquisition of a vast 


amount of learning of varied kinds. His bent was 
always towards foreign tongues, and he oom- 
menced with German and Italian. The perusal 
of Max Duncker’s Histoire de VAntiqwité turned 
his attention to the Bast, and armed with Benfey's 
Manual, he commenced, unassisted, the study of 
Sanskrit. The range of his studies quickly er- 
ténded. India led him to Irán, and Irán to the 
Semitic languages and civilisations of ancient Asia. 
He studied, in turn; Zend, Persian, Pahlavi, 
Armenian, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, without 
allowing the wide extent of his reading to inter- 
fore with ita depth. In India, too, the boundaries 
of his researches approached nearer and nearer to 
the present day, and he made himself master of the 
Prükrita, of the dialectic Sanskrit of Buddhism, 
and of the modern languages,—not only those of 
te epee oe earn Sak SR 
more especially Tamil 

All this time spont in the acquisition of learn- 
ing gave him little leisure for the production 
of original compositions. Moreover, never patis- 
fied with anything short of perfection, an unsper- 
ing and severe oritio, he could not be pre 
upon to publish to others that with which he 
was not himself entirely satisfied. With such 


n c. P U 
V 3 Daa pataki EKA qua yeng anara Makan cereale the order jiwi ^ ., 150 . ., maamah. 


€ perivudjhiya A. * is ia avayavis, taiperimipach minan ign bari Sasan 

@ N is much better vie miner Nomi Te Blowing - 
jati; duvilssszhgasss a gim edis geilen all words dari” gáijja: 

pt in anga 4 the connection, I have enclosed them 

T* brama" A Th jiviyasen hi A. yore 18 viptyá À , verpitéh. 

* narsgaiariys À, Tš nggihinêyahi A; avagihant, avadhi. T€ uvahga À B C. 

c MEE D08645. . Ibpab.—So uphiga 1, 163 presenta Áratta- Achckuyd tard ya (see p. 88, nobe 6 of 
my 

TS viddhasfes A. T? masii Bharetidhipinim. 

= varshkoAth Bharatádiksh&r&nkr, f “gami ya BO. » Adi 'tthe A. 


X So A, samáhbifjamti BC semlár! antt, athavi samixyszht4. 
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severe  seif-oriticism, there is the danger of 
writing too little, and into this danger Garrez 
fell His ripe learning, his power for comparative 
philology, have been lost to the world. His two 
principal essays, the one on the Bwedehesh of 
Justi (1880) and the other on Weber's Hála (1879), 
are monuments of erudition. He showed himself 
able to thread his way with equal ease amid the 
mazos of Zend and Pahlart, Arabic and Armenian, 
Prükrit and Sanskrit, ancient and mpdern India. 
His review of Hála's Saptaéatihd is probably 
that which is best known in India, and its readers 
will remember with what sobriety, yet decision, 
he put forward theories then altoyether new, but 
since in great measure confirmed, regarding the 
comparatively late development of the classical 
literature of India, and the previous existence of a 
literature couched in the popular dialects. Other 
shorter essays, published in the Journals Asiati- 
que, and in the Revus Oritique, need not be refer- 
red to here, though we may direct attention to his 
luminous criticism (Rev. Orit. March 1873) of the 
first volume of Mr. Beames’ Comparative Gram- 
mar. The writer of these lines well-remembers a 
pleasant afternoon spent at the rooms of the 
Société Amiatiqhe in Paris, in the winter of 1886, 
and how delighted he was with the learning and 
the origmality of some remarks on Hindt put 
forward by Garrez in the course of an ordinary 
conversation. 

His private means were sufficient to render it 
unnecessary for him to submit to the drudgery 
of a professorship, and at the same time prevented 
hik feeling the at times useful spur of necessity. 
Henoe, beyond the range of his intimates, his 
name was as littl known, as his writings were 
rare. 

M. Senart’s closing remarks deserve quoting in 
their original form, — '' Gette vie se ferme sans 
avoir oomquis dans le publio la réputation legiti- 
mement due à tant de travail et de mérite. O’est 
une tristesse pour les amis de Garrez. Quanta 
lui, jamais une pareille préoccupation ne‘l’a 
efüeuré. Il était aussi supérieur -à la vanité 
qu'é&ranger à l'umbition. Sa noble carriàre, toute 
pleine d'une activité sans agitation, quoique sans 
repos, gouvernée par une Ème haute et sereine, 
éclairés par nn esprit admirablement ferme et 
étendu, restera inoubliable à ses confrères ot à sea 
kmis; efle leur sera, mieux qu'un cher souvenir, 
un modèle fortifiant. Quelle récompense plus en- 
viable pour un homme qui, aveo la patrie, a surtout 
Learnt aimé deux choses; la science et 

l'amitió P” 

€ A G. 


OALOULATIONS OF HINDU DATBS. 
No. 31. 

In the Tá]gund stone inscription ofthe time 
of the Western Oh&lukya king Jayasimba 
IIL, from Maisür, published by me in this Jour- 
nal, VoL IV. p. 278 f. (see also Pali, Sanskrit, and 
Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, No. 215), the date (line 
8 ff.) is — Baka-varsha 050neya Vibhava-sashvat- 
sarada Pushya-éuddha-5-SÓmaviArad-utiaráyana- 
sathkrantiy-ando, — “ at the time of the Uttará- 
yana-Samkrinti of Monday, the fifth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Pushya (ie. 
Pausha) of the Vibhava samvatsara, which is the 
960th Baka year." And the inscription goes on 
to record that, on this occasion, the Thirty-two- 
thousand (Mahdjanas) of Bth&nakundür, an 
agrakára that had existed from time immemorial, 
made a grant of twelve mdrus (of land), by the 
measure of the staff called gadimbada-gale of the 
god Pranaméévara. 

By the southern luni -s0lar system, the Vibhava 
marhystsara ooincided with Saka-Sathvat 951 
current; i.e. with the given year 950 as an expired 
year. In this year the given tithi, Paumha 
sukla 5, began on Sunday, 22nd December, A.D. 
1028, at about 56 ghaifs; 42 pales, after mean 
sunrise (for Bombay); was current all through 
the Monday; and ended on the Tuesday, at 
about 1 gh. 7 p. And the Uttar&yapa-Barh. 
krá&nti, as represented by the sun's entrance into 
Makara, occurred on the Monday, at about 37 
gh. 58 p. Accordingly, the English equivalent of 
the given date is Monday, 88rd Deoember, 
A.D. 1028. 

This date gives an instance of the custom to 
which I have drawn attention at page 260 above, 
of quoting, as the tiiki of a sambrdaii, the tithi 
that is actually current at the moment of the 
samkrênti. It is not a very pointed instance ; 
because there was no other tithi, current or ended, 
on the day of this sambrdati. But there was no 
absolute necessity for the original to quote the 
fortnight and tii ab all; there are plenty of 
instances in which these details, and sometimes 
even the name of the month, are amitted, in con- 
nection with g samkrdati, And therefore this 
date is an instance of the custom in question; ° 
though doubtless we shall obtain more pointed 
instances hereafter. 

In this instance we find that, though tho same- 
Erdati occurred more than three ghatís after 
sunset, its punyakéls was not deferred till the 
next day, but was taken to be on the day of the 
oocurrenoe of the sambrdait. 

J. F. Pram, 





1 Bios (Mysore Puscríptions, p. 901) has given ‘Sanday ;’ bui this is a mistake ; the syllables sówawtra are 
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THA SIXTY-YBAR CYCLE OF JUPITER. 

In order still further to facilitate the finding of 
the exact commencement (and end) of a Jupi- 
ter's year which may be mentioned m w Hindu 
date, I have constructed! the accompanying 
Tables from the dala in my paper on the Bixty- 
Year Oyole, ante, pp. 1908-209. Tables 1 and 2 
serve for the Sarya-Siddhanta rule; Tables 3 
and 4 for the Jyétistattva rule. 

In Table 1 the last two columns give the day 
of the Julian period for the commencement 
(or end) of a complete oyole of sixty years, 


counted from Vijaya as tho first year of the cycle, |. 


without and with Btjg; and the first oolumn 
gives the European date for the day put down in 
the same line under the heading ‘without Btja,’ 
while the second and third oolumms give the 
expired (northern) Vikrama and Saka years to 
which that European date belongs. Table 2, on 
the other hand, gives the number of days for the 
commencement of every year within the sixty- 
year oyole, also without and with Bija. And all 
that is necessary to find the European date for 
the commencement of any year, is, to add up one 
set of figures from Table 1 and another set of 
tigures from Table 2, and to convert the sum into 
the Huropean date, and into hours and minutes 
after moan sunrise (for Ujjain), as may be seen 
from the following example :— 

Aooording to Archaol. Survey of India, VoL 
XL Plate xxxvii. 8, a stone inscription at Jaunpur 
is dated— 

Jy&jyai)ahfhé másó sitá paksh^ dvüdasy&(éy&)- 
ni-Budha-váAsaró . ... Plava-vatsaró j| Sarb- 
vat 1253 Ii, — 
corresponding to Wednesday, 16th May, A.D. 
1996. The cycle of sixty years, of which the year 
Plava, which is here ooupled with the Vikrama 
year 1853, forms part, must be the one which by 
Table | commenced in Vikrama 1344 expired; 
and we accordingly have, for the commencement 
of this year Plava, without Btja, — 

by Table 1, commencement of 
cycle, without Btja, for 

Y. 1344, .. 2191 4243914 
+ by Table 2, commencement of 


sum 2194 3126052 
Le.the 13th September, A.D. 1225, 14h 815m. 
after mean sunrise; and similarly, for the oom- 
menoeinent of Plava, with Btja,— 


by Table 1, š 2191 459 6007 
+ by Table 2, . 2 888-2772 
sum 2194 847 8779 





1 The construction of these Tables has to some extent 
been Hin tux ens porera. to nee Dr- 
Schram's Hilfstafeln fur : by some MB. 


£e. the 18th October, A.D. 1295, 9] h. 49 m. 
after mean sunrise. 

Having found the commencement of a year, we 
find the end of the same year by adding to the 
sum found, for the year without Btja 861:0267 
days, and for the year with Bfja 361:0347 days, 
as shown m my former article, thus:— 

Commencement of Plava, with- 
out Btja, 2194 312-6032 
+ 361-0267 


sum... . . 2194 07360319 
te, the 8th September, A.D. 1969, 15 h. 9-9 m. 
after mean sunrise, — end of Plava without Blja; 
and 
Commencement of Plava, with 
Big... . 9194 8478779 
+ 3461:0347 


sum.. 9194 708-9126 
i.e, the 18th Ootober, A.D. 1206, 21 h. 541 m. 
after mean sunrise, — end of Plava, with Bija. 
To show how to find by the Tables the Jupi- 
ter's year current &t any given moment, and, 
at the same time, to test once more the accuracy 
of the Tables, we will ask —What year, without 
Btja, was current, and what portion of that year 
had elapsed, at the time of the Mésha-Barikranti 
of the oxpired Baka year 1718 P 
By the Tables given in my paper on the Sirty- 
Year Oycle, the day of the Julian period for the 
commencement of the solur year Baka 1718 ex- 
pired, — Kaliyuga 4892 expired, is— 
9878 809:4392 (Mésha-Sa:ihkránti). 


` * e t e |] 9 n n9 n9 


Deduct next 

lower complete 

cycle, without 

Bija in Table 

lv aes 2884 7172175 

remainder 10 592-9217; 

deduct next 

lower figure, 

without Btja, 

in Table 2, 10 409:7749 (commencement 

of Dundubhi). 

remainder 192 4468. 


Accordingly, by the Tables, the year without 
Bija, current at the time of the Mésha-Sarhkrinti 
of Baka 1718 expired, was Dundubhi, and of this 
year there had elapeed, at the same moment, 
192-4468 days — 122 days,10 h. 43 4 m. of solar 
time. Now, by a MB. calendar for Saka 1718 ex- 


_pired, which is in the Royal Library at Berlin, the 


Jupiter's year current at the commencement of 
the year was Dundubhi, as found above; and 
Tables for the Sirya-Aiddhints role, without Dija, 


eon- 
structed on mmilar aee though without reference 
to the Julian by Mr. Eh. B. Dikshit. 
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since of this year there are stated to have elapsed, 
ak tho time of the Méaba-SamkrAnti, 4 months, 2 
days, 6 dandas — 122 days, 2 h. Mm. of Jupiter’s 
own time, which are equal to about 193 days 10 h. 
454 m. of solar time, the result obtained by the 
Tables for the actual commencement of the year 
Dundubhi differs from the statement in the MS. 
calendar by about two minutes. 

Owing to the unequal length of the Jovian years, 
the Jyótistattva rule requires another treat- 
ment, and the arrangement of Table 8 and 4 will 
therefore be found to differ considerably from 
that of Tables 1 and 2. Here, Table 9 gives in 
the last oolumn the day of the Julian period for 
the end of the Jovian year, the number and name 
of which are given in the column immediatély 
preceding the last. The first column gives the 
European date for the day of the Julian period 
pat down at the end of the same line, the third 
column the expired solar Saka year in which that 
European date falle, and the second colamn the 
expired (northern) Vikrama year which approri- 
mately corresponds to that Saka year. It should 
be particularly noted that the Jovian years are 
here counted as shown in the aariliary Table ai 
the foot of Table 3. Table 4 gives the number of 
days for the commencement of a series of Jovian 
years, the numbers of which must not be con- 
founded with the number of tho years in Table 8. 
The use of the two Tables will appear from the 
following oxamples :— 

Acoording to Professor Eggeling’s Catalogue 
of the Sanskrit MSS. I. O., p. 28,a MS. of the 
Kduddnakromankd-vivarana is dated in the Vi. 
krams year 1650, m the year Bubhakrit. The 
year Bubhakrit, — by the auxiliary Table the 36th 
year of a cycle, — which is here coupled with 
Vikrama 1650, must have followed upon the year 
29, Manmatha, which in Table 3 is coupled with 
Vikrama 1644; and it ie clear that, to find the 
day of the Julian period for the beginning of 
Bubhakrit, we must add, to the day of the Julian 
period put down in Table 8 for the end of the said 
year Manmatha, from Table 4 the number of days 
for the commencement of the (86 — 29 =) 7th 
year, thus: — 

Table 3, V. 1644, end of year 
+ Table 4, commencement of 
year 7 E š 
anang anang Jue d6 
(Bubhakrit) . . . . . 2802 9645276 
i.e., the 4th March, A.D. 1598, 12h.397 m. after 

mean sunrise. 

Above we have seen that an inscription ab Jaun- 
pur is dated in the Vikrama year 1358, in the 
year Plava. In Table 3 we find, in a line with 


2800 798-6897 


2 1058379 
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Vikrama 1308, the day of the Julian period for the 
end of the year Bêdhêrang, the 44th year of a 
cycle. The year Plava of our date is the 35th 
year of a cycle, and, coupled as it is with Vikrama 
1358, it is clear that Plava does not fall in the 
same oyole with the year 44, SAdhfrana, of Table 
8, but belongs to the next oyole. To find the 
commencement of Plava, we must therefore take 
from Table 8 the day of the Julian period pnt 
down for the end of the year 44, Büdhárana, in a 
line with Vikrama 1308, and must edd to it, from 
Table 4, the number of days for the commence- 
ment of the (16 + 85 =) blat year, thus :— 
Table 8, V. 1303, end of year 

44 . .. . . + . 9176 945-8692 
+ Table 4, oomnmenoamant-of 

year 51 
sum, commencement of year 

95 = 60 + 25 (Plava) 2194 2094-5182 
i.e., the 20th August, A.D. 1295, 12 h. 462 m. 
after mean stmrise. 

Similarly, if we had to find the commencement 
of the year Khara, the 25th year of a cycle, which 
in Table 8 is coupled with Baka 912, we should 
start from the day of the Julian period put down 
in Table 3 for the end of the 59th cycle-year 
Kródhana, in a lino with Saka 827, and should 
add to it from Table 4 the number of days for the 
commencement of the (1 + 60 + 25 =) 86th 
year, because here the difference of 85 solar years 
between Baka 827 and Saka 912 would show us 
that there lies a complete cycle of 60 years be- 
tween the end of tho rear 59, Krédhana, which we 
know from Table 8, and the commanoement of the 
year 25, Khara, which we are to find. Our calou- 
lation would accordingly stand thus:— 
Table 3, Baka 827, end of year 


18 048-6490 


5 ... . . 2051 698-0488 
+ Table 4, commota 
year 86 80 682-7082 


sum, oommenoement of yóer : 
145= 60 + 60 + 25 (Khara) .. 2062 8757530 


ie., the 26th March, A-D. 989, 18h. $r0 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

Having found the commencement of a year, we 
find the end of it by adding 300-0780 days. But 
the end of the years actually put down in Table 3 
must always be ascertained from that Table itaelf. 
Thus, in the case of our two first exumples, we 
find .— 

Commencement of Subhakrit . . . 2809 9045276 
+ 860-9730 


sum 9908 895:5006 
£e, the 98th February, A.D. 1504, 19 h. 0-9 m. 
after mean sunrise, — end of Subhskrit; and, 


382 


N.8. 


counted from Vilaya ss the first year of the Cycle. 


160, December 21 .. 


seeese ves 


457, July 8 ...... 


991, April 6............. 
1050, July 36 ........... 
1109, November 15 ... 


, 1048; August 19......... 


1702, April 10............ 
1821, July 31 ............ 
1880, November 20 ... 
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Borya-Biddhknta Rule. 
Day of Julian Period for tha commencement of a complete Oyole of Sixty Years, 


2588325 


288 


1937 


1758 193-8961 
1779 858-9204 
1801 515-5827 
1893 177-1859 
1844 838-7292 
1868 500-8494 
1888 161-9457 
1981 485-1522 
1958 146-7555 
1974 808-8588 
1906 460-9020 
2018 1851-5658 
2039 798-1085 
2061 454: 7718 
2083 116-3751 


2104 777-9783 . 


9196 489-5616. 
9148 101-1848 
2169 763-7881 
9191 494-8914 
2913 086:9946 
2934 747-5079 
2956 400-2018 
2978 070-8044 
$999 739:4077 
9391 304-0109 
9948 055-6149 
2384 717-3175 
2386 878: 8907 
2408 040-4940 
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1768 2818-0194 - 
1779 880-0985 
1801 542-1776 
1823 204-2568 
1844 866°8857 
1866 598° 4148 
1888 100-4098 
1909 889: 5729 
1981 514-6519 
1958 176-7810 
1974 838-8101 
1996 500-8891 
2018 169:9682 
2089 8950478 
2061 487-1968 
9088 149°2054 


9104 811:9945 


2196 478-3685 


. 9148 135:4496 


3169 797`5916 
3191 450-6007 
3918 191-6798 
9234 788-7588 
2956 445-8379 
2278 107-0170 
9999 760:9060 
3391 499-0751 
2343 004-1543 
9364 7569382 
2386 418-9193 
$408 060-8918 
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TABLE 3. 
Bürya-Biddli&nte Bule. 
Number of days for the commenosment of every year within the Oyole. 





Yer ` [without Bij. With Bija. 


d 
f 

i 

ET 
Š 
1 
4 


1 |Vijsayg...............| 000:0000 | 000-0000 | 31 | Radhirêdgirin_...] 10880-8016 | 10881-0395 
9 |Jaya..e|  381:0887 | 361:0347 | 89 |RaktAksha ......... 11191-8984 | 11192-0742 
8 | Manmatha .....;... 728-0584 | 728-0608 | 88 |Krhdhana............ 11552-8651 | 11588-1083 
4 | Durmukha ......... 1083-0802 | 1083-1040 | 84 |Kshaya............ ....| 11913 +8818 | 11914-1485 
5 |Hamalambe........| 1444-1069 | 1444-1886 | 85 | Prabhave............| 12274-9085 | 12975:1781 
6 | Vilambe ......, 1805-1886 | 1805-1798 | 38 | Vibhava .....—-...| 19685-0358 | 19696-91% 
7 | Vikárim .......... .| 9108-1608 | 2166-2079 | 37 | Sukla abut 12996-9080 | 19997-2471 
8 |Barrarin ........| 9527-1870 | 2537-2496 | 88 | Prambda ............| 18857: 9887 | 18858-2821 
9 [Plays ......... -..| 2888-2138 | 9888:2772 | 39 | Prejtpeti ............ 18719-0154 | 13718:3167 


10 |Bubhakri& ......| 9849-2405 | 8949-8119 | 40 | Añgiras...............| 14080-0421 | 14080-3514 
11 [Sóbhana ........| 8010-2672 | 3610-8485 | 41 | Srtmukha............| 14441:0688 | 14441:8860 
42 |Bh&va -............| 14802-09856 | 14809-49207 
43 | Yuvan ...............] 1516819939 | 15168-4553 
14 |Pgríübhara .........| 4699-8474 | 4698-4505 | 44 | DbAtyi ...............| 11552471400 | 1559474900 
AB | lévara ...............| 1588671757 | 15885:5346 
46 


16 | Kflaka ............... 5415:4008 | 5415-5198 Bahndhünya ......| 16940-2094 | 16246-5593 
17 |Baumya «e 5716-4975 | 5776-5544 | 47 | Pramüthin ........| 16607-2098 | 10607-6039 
18 | Bdhêrana ......... 6137-4543 | 6137-5891 | 48 | Vikruma ............| 16908-9550 | 16968-6996 
19 | Virtdhakrit......... 6498-4810 | 6498-6987 |-49 |Bhrišya.,.............| 17829: 2898. | 17329-6623 
90 | Paridh&vin ......... 6859:5077 | 6859:6584 | 50 |ChitzabhAnu .....,| 176908098 | 17690-6970 
$1 |Pram&din ....... 7290-5844:| 7990-6980 | 51 | Subh&nu ............| 18051:8381 | 18051-7326 
29 | Kngnda-............—.| 7881 6611 | 7581:7977 | 53 "Trapa ...............| 1841978628 | 18419-7672 
23 | Rakshasa..... 7942-5870 | 7949-7628 | 58 | P&rthiva ............ 18779-8895 | 18773-8019 
94 | Anala .....-....| 89308-6146 | 8303-7970 | 54 | Vyays,............... 19194'4169 | 19184-8365 
95 | Pihgala....... . 8064-6419 | 8864-8316 | 55 |Sarvajit .......... „| 19495-4499 | 19495-8719 
26 | Kàlayukta, ......... 9095-6680 | 9025-8663 | 56 | Barradh&zin.......| 19856-4697 | 16856-9058 
97 | Siddbarthin.........] 9886-6947 | 9886-9009 | 57 | Virêdhin ............| 20217-4904 | 20917-9405 
28 |Baudre.........| 9747-7915 | 9747-9856 | 58 | Yixria..............| 20578: 5981 | 20578-9751 
$9 | Durmati ............ 10108-7482 | 10106*9702 | 59 | Khara ...............] 80089: 5498 | 20940-0098 
80 |Dundubhi .........| 10460-7749 | 10470: 0049 | 60 | Nandana ............| 21800-5765 | 21801-0444 
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TABLE 3. 
Jyétistattva Rule. 


[Dxsorupun, 1889. 
ii iii iii —— BEA aaa — CAN oe — EACH SET WERE res erro aa Fo 


Day of Julian Period for the end of the Jovian year which precedes an Expunged Year. 


2 Vikrams | Saka End of your. Day of Julian 
. expired. | expired. "e| sem 0. Meme S Period. 


NS. 





1161, March 25 
1246, March 27, 
1831, March 29 


s........ 


*........ 


mI 


ste cator 





3 | Suka . 

29 | Manmatha ......... 
56 | Dundubhi. 

32 | Berradhárin... s... 
48 | Ananda... 

14 | Vikrams ...... 

40 | Puríbhava ......... 
7 | Brimukha. 

38 | Vikárm............... 
89 | Kródhans.... 

25 | Khara ............... 
59 | Kêlayukta ......... 
18 I Tarana ...... 

44 | Bêdhêrana ........ 
10 | DhÉtri ...... 

37 | Bóbhana .. - 
8 | Bakla ............... 
99 | Manmatha .. 

55 | Durmati ...... 

31 | Sarvajit = 
48 | Ananda - 





The Bixty-Year Cyole. 


81. Hémalambe. | 41. Piavaüga. 
83. Vilambe. 


1771 589-4460 
1809 587-4079 
1888 990-9497 
1885 044-8046 
1896' 002 2665 
1997 140° 2983 
1958 188-1902 
1989 507-1250 
2020 645-0869 
2051 698-0488 
9089 741:0107 
2114 149:9455 
9145 197-9074 
2176 245:8699 
2207 298-8811 
9288 702-7660 
2969 750-7278 
$300 798-6897 
2881 846-6516 
2862 8046134 
9394 903-5488 


Ducwungn, 1889.] MISCELLANRA. 


rd 
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Jyótistattva Rule. 
Number of days for the commencement of Jovian years. 


Days. : Yoar. Days. Yaar. 
000-0000 80 10 468-2164 59 
860-9730 31 10 899-1894 60 
721:9460 3 11 190-1693 61 
1082-9189 83 11 551:1853 es 
1443-8919 84 11 919-1088 68 
1804 8849 85 12 278-0618 64 
9166-8879 88 12 684:0543 65 
9826-8109 87 12 905-0272 66 
2887: 7888 38 18 856-0003 67 
8248: 7668 89 18 710-9732 68 
8609 - 7998 40 14 077-9462 69 
8970-7028 41 14 488-9102 70 
4881:6757 43 14 799-8021 71 
4099: 6487 43 15 160-8051 72 
5058-6217 44 15 591:8881 ?8 
5414: 5047 45 15 883-8111 74 
5775: 5077 46 16 948'7841 75 
6186-5406 47 16 604-7570 76 
6497-5186 48 16 965-7800 77 
6858-4866 40 17 896-7090 78 
7219-4596 50 17 687: 0760 79 
7580-4896 B1 18 048-6490 80 
7941-4055 59 18 400-6219 81 
8909: 8785 53 18 770-5049 89 
8663-8515 54 19 181-5679 88 
9024:8945 55 19 492-5409 84 
9885-2975 56 19 5858-5198 85 
9746-9704 87 20 914-4868 86 
10 107-9434 58 20 576:4598 87 





885 


Days. 


20 9846-4328 
91 297:4058 
21 658:3787 
29 019:8517 
22 880:8947 
29 741:2977 
28 102:2707 
88 468:2430 
23 824-9106 
24 185-1806 
24 548:1026 
24 907:1850 
25 208:1085 
25 629:0815 
95 990-0545 
26 351:0275, 
26 712-0004 
27 072:9784 
97 498-0464 
27 7094-9194 
28 155:9934 
98 510:8653 
93 877:8883 
29 288-8113 
29 509-7849 
29 960°7578 
30 821: 7802 
80 882-7038 
81 0438-6762 
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Se a a ee a a 


Commencement of Plava ... 2194 294:5189 
+ 860:9780 
sum 9194 656-4912 


te, the 2lst August, A.D. 1996, 11 h. 4738 m. 
after mean sunrise, — end of Plaza. 

But the year Khara of the third example ended 
as put down in Table 8, on the day of the Julian 
period 2082 741:0107, is. on the 27th March, 
A.D. 990, 0 h. 15:4 m. after mean sunrise. 

Finally, to show here also how to find by the 
Tables Jupiters year current at any given 
moment, we will ask: What year was current, 
and what portion of that year had elapsed, on the 
80th September, A.D. 1889, 8 hours after mean 
sunrise P 


Expressed in days of the Julian period, the 
80th September, A.D. 1889, new style, 8 hours 
after mean sunrise, is — 

2411 270:8838. 
Table 8, — 3394 308:5488 — end of year 4B. 
remainder 16 979:7850; 
Table 4, 16 965.7800 — commencement 


remainder 70550; sum 96 = 60+ 88 
Aocordingly, the current year is Subhakrit, and 
“at the given moment there had elapsed of that 
year 7:0550 days = 7 days, 1 hour, 19-2 minutes. 


F. Krargmonm. 
Gottingen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
RUSTIO CUBTOMB IN OUDH. 


LAKHIA Bur. 

DLakhia Bhot, is the name of a fostival 
which is, I hear, of Gurkh& origin, and is held ak 
the planting of the paddy during the monsoons. 

Two men, masked, and with horns tied to their 
heads, are yoked to a plough. Two rows of men, 
facing each other, walk sideways behind them, 
advancing towards and retreating from each 
other, while imitating the planting of the paddy: 
When they meet a pool of water, the ‘oxen’ drop 


down on their hands and knees and are freely . 
bathed in it. 

The procession is followed by & crowd, with 
musio and songs, and the lákhia Bhat dano- 
ing wildly in the midst. The bhút is dressed 
up ina woman's dress, wears a large mask, and 
flowing hair made of the tail of the chdwar gde 
(yah). 

Query.—Who or what is the “ LAkhia Bhat” P 

Lucknow. G. H. R. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


PHILO&OPHIBSOHBS Hon AUS DIR BIG- UND ÀÁTHARYA- 
PurLoso- 


Lunan Scherman ; 
1997 ; Bro. pp. vii., 96. 
In 1888 the Faoulty of Philosophy of the 
University of Munich offered a prise for an 
investigation into the philosophic hymns of the 
Rig- and Atharva-Véda-Harhhit&, with regard 
to themselves, and in relation to the philosophy 
of the older Upanishads. The prise was won by 
Dr. Scherman in 1885, and his essay, revised and 
corrected, has since been published. The author 
first gives a revised translation of six hymns or 
portions of hymns of the Rik-SamAhiid, and of 
thirteen of the Atharva-Samhild. Hach transla- 
tion is supplied with copious notes, and (when 
necessary) with a short paraphrase or interpre- 
tation of its contents, and of their philosophic 
import. Tk is then, m each case, followed by a 
comparison of similar tenets put forward by the 
older Upanishads. The author fmally sums up, 
in seven pages of concluding remarks, the princi- 
pal points of connexion between the hymns and 
the Upanishads. 
These are: (1) The primitive condition of All 
is & general denial of all existence and non- 


existence, while, however, simultaneously in this 
absolnte “Nothing” a Primitive Being is involved, 
which out of the non-existing (as out of one of its 
own limbs) causes the Universe to proceed. 

(3) The main factors, which the Primitive 
Being used for the development of the world, are 
the abstracts, Tapas, Káma, and Manas, ie. the 
Working of the Spirit, the Will, and Absolute 
Thought, of which the last two work reciprocally. 
Tapas eventually became identified with (the 
neuter) Brahman. 

(8) The act of creation is similarly explained 
in the hymns and in the Upanishads. With the 
help of Tapas (Le. Brahman), Manas, and Káma, 
the universe arises in a perpetual order of develop- 
mant. 

(4) With the recognition of the impossibility 
of & clear explanation of the development of the 
world, the way is opened for the confession that 
the soul of man is not able to solve such questions. 

The above does not pretend to do more than 
indicate the direction of the conclusions arrived 
at by the author in his very interesting and 
learned paper to which the reader must be re- 
ferred for further particulars. 

Gro A. GRIRRION. 


INDEX. 


some of them apparently used unneccesa- 

THY e téstee anigo Sea ANA 84, 111, 118, 114 
Abhél&vatu, an ancient village in the Jérat- 

tha patiald 
dbhigdwibd gundh, certain qualities of an 


Abhimanyu, a king of "Kuándr... o9, 78 
Abhimanyupura, an ancient town h m ` Kafmtr 

69, 73 
Abhinara-Siddharêja, a biruda of Bhima- 


déva JT: u uuu sss . 116 
abhtshta-dévatá, ‘ a favourite deity” . PRA 19 
dbidt, the quarter-rupee of Tfpà - 314 


Abu'l-Hussein iin Lyla, his chronicle arei 52 
Aocadians, religious account of the . " 
Achilles, the myth of, Dr. Meyer on...........» 248 
AdAlij, a village in the AhmedA&bad District; 
examination of the date of A Ak 
of Vikrama-Berhvat 1555.... e. B51 
adha-úrdhva, ‘below and bon & facul 
term (seo also úrdhv-ddhah-siddhi) ........ 34 
Aghiy&vádA, ancient name of Adirêri s 177 
Adhran Parganá, in Kaámtr, probably men- 
tioned under the ancient name of Kar&la... 68 
Adityofakti, a Bêndraka chieftain ... .. 969 
Adiv&rk, a village in Gujarát, mentioned 
under the ancient name of Adhiyêrêdh .. 
Advaita philosophy; a South-Indian Pa 
skrit verse on it................. 
Agastya ; a confusion of him with the Dj 


diisütiva Avalókithévara .. CAM sen 241 
Agnisvimin, a writer; ho flourished i in pio 

bably the fifth century As Dy — 187 
Abtring, ancient name of lrn& ............... 178 
Abmad-Ibn-Alt-Tahtr, note on the Anthology 

OL! CPUS 280, 281 
akmadf, the mukr of Tipt . senten. 814 


Ahmad Bháh Durránt grante “the right of 
coinage to the Pafijab Ohiefs, 821, 392 ;— 
gives Álh4 Singh of Patidld tho right to 
ooin, 828, 324; — granta right to coin to 
K5t14-MAHtr... meets 

Anolis, en ancient village in tho Diandra- 
ramaus pattalá . à vé Pén eee aea sese dass 18 

Aithér, a mistake for ‘Athtr | Sio ais 

Ajayapéla (Ohanlukya) Si, 84, 115, Em 
$45; — examination of some 
81, 345, 848; — the probable exact day of 
his accession, 846; — the possible tradi- 


| Akhlág-i-Hamtdt, notioe of the .................. 


tional date of his death, 846 n.; — notes 
in connection with him and his reign, 187; 
— he levied tribute from Lekshmápáls, 
king of the Sap&dalaksha country, 115; — 
a grant of his time, of Vikrama-Barhvat 
1281, edited, 80; — &n Udaypur insorip- 
tion of his time, of V.-8. 1229, edited . 
Ajtvikas, Brahma ical secs, worshipping 
Nêrêyana m m 
djAdia, ia Gemenana. “ip. Qoansotion WiN a 
oopper charter . cao 116 
Akawaliyi, an iajeng village, Ta ha Barkah- 
trêh mardala . „IL, 115 
Akhal.Tekke Oasis, the, M. Teta sandhi 
of, noticed 


» 345 


. 190 


akktar, the quarter-pated of Tip ............... 
Akkádévi, elder sister of Jayasihha IIL, 
Bids me S QR d the 


'"Kisukád Seventy — enn 275 
Aksha, a king of Kamir .................. ...98, 104 
ahshapaialddáya ' and akshapaiala: 


fiscal terms requiring explanation ............10 n. 
AXnharáls, s village established by Aksha. 98, 104 
rittyd, the name of the tihi Vaift- 
khaéukla 8, .. 944, 845, 847; — the rules 
for the use of it ...........................846 and n. 
Akahayint, an ancient river in Kafmtr ...99, 104 
Aladag dialect of Turki, notice of dictionary 158 
Alavijag&mva, an ancient village in the 
Pêrna pathake 
Albérúsxf's Indig, notice of Sachan’s edition of 
the text, 159; — account of it............ 818, 310 
Alexander, Romanoe of, its Egyptian origin, 
88; — independent Oriental version from 
Persia, 88; — a Coptio version, 88; — 
Theban version ........................ nonne net 89 
Alhs-Ghát, a pass in the Central Provinces; 
probably mentioned under the ancient 
name of ShatashagikA Gh&t, 214; — thein- 


daughter of Vijayasirhha ... 
Athanadir, probably the namo ofthe wito of 
Górindachandra .. . Bo 


Atha Singh, founder ot Pill, 828 E y saa 
coins, described .. . 385 


Alba mistionad. dap. "iho anii 
“name of Praykga, 38; — the Queen's edict 
on the Aééka column, edited, 308; — and 
the Kaué&mbi edict .............. a. n... 909 


INDEX. 





Altai dialect of Turki, poliso of dimak 
eluna, — arwea, & particular kind 
bird ............. een a 74, 80 
Ainarbvuld-sidpa panah Aat du gond rail 
waa erected in or about A. D. 190 ... ..... 62, 68 


an usss the Minara 
NAN — . 188 
embáhapilka, “ a vatenant (Dicuss: “74, 80 
Ambarnith, a temple near Kalyán; the in- 
scription of Mámváni, of Baka-Sarhvat 
782; examination of the date .......... 94 
Ambarêdi TR the dnd of Gui 


NAYA L ............... m—— B 170 
asibdeadikd, ° ie máng goro". ...803, 808 
Ambuált pattald, an ancienb territorial diri- 

sion on the river Daivahá........................ 188 
Amtr Khin of KÓ44-Málár, his coins, 999; 

— description of them ........................... 889 


Kalbhavi Jain inscription 
pee ee oe of 
Kalihga . eese. 170 
amdra, a Vadio “adjectivo; remerke on sls 
meaning and connected words ........ — 247 
ee ka tasas ancient name 
of Anhilwáq... 
Anshilaptiaka, the urns! ancient namo of “of 
Aphilwág, 81, 84, 110, 345, 847; — 

in a 


Anshillapijake . 
Anantararman, Mahdrdja (Guignot Kaliñga) 146 
Anantararman, otherwise called Ohédagat- 
gadéva (Gahga of Kalitga), 164, 165, 171, 
176; — mention of him with the para- 
mount titles, 165, 171, 175; — and with 
the title of Mah4rdja coupled with them, 
171; — he had the title of ‘supreme lord 
of Trikalihga, 165, 175; — he had sove- 
reigniy over tha whole of Utkala, 172; — 
the date of his accession, 164, 171, 175; — 


. 845 


and of 8..8. 10%7............ . 179 
eO 28, 99 


+e... 78, 75, 80 





Anteejjeya-basadi, an ancient Jain temple 
ak Lakshméshwar . 87 
Anhiwid, or Aghitwadtpljap, or simply 
Pájan, a town in tho Gaikwár's Dominions; 
notes on its history, 81; — mention of it 
under the ancient names of Apahilanagara, 
845; — Avahilap&jaka, 81, 84, 110, 845, 
847; — and Arpahillapáteka, 111, 114; — 
ani perhaps of Dharmavarhiká ...11], 112, 
114 n, 116 


certain times, 80; — animals helping hero 

in folktales, 848, 849; — talking in folk- 

tales . - .. 148, 276 
Aniraddhapurt, or Vijeye-Aniraddhapurt an 


asha; forms of this word used-in express- 
ing dates; askatak, ll, 55, 56, 112, 131, 
186, 187, 139, 140 ; — eùs ........ 20, 21, 58, 141 

Anna, Ohaldean god of the sky . 946 

An-Nisir-H-atn-Allah, coin struck in his name 977 

nn s sp s s 
Ganges and Jamná.... 

AÁntyWli-Ohh&rüli, a a village in “tho “Burat 
district; the grant of Kakka, op MEE 
Sarhvat 679; examination of the date .. bb 

anubhavane, ‘time or period of ofice’ ......... 88 

Anu, the god, denotes a chaos; in 
eru du aba T . 246 

anvíia, for auviia... AT "78 and n. 

aphik an: adaptation, . in snae, of the 
BmgHsh ‘ T bessere q ase 

dptakriga, ' a trusty agent”. — 
apúrva-Brdħmana, ‘new ‘Brihmans who 
have not bean fed ons previous occasion, 

. and [see ants, Vol YI. p. 212, note] are 
not to be fed again ...... Bb and n. 

Arabic, Dr. Vollers on the grammar of 
living, 28; — dialect of Damasous, gram- 
mar of, 89; — Algerian Dialecta; grammar 
of, 89; — MBS. in Berlin, notioe of the 
Catalogue of, 126; — MSS. in the Berlin 
Library, 284 ; — version of the Story of St. 
Mark, 315 ft.; BM A 
Bult&n's coms .. T 

Arabs, notice of Dr. “Behwarzlose's fraction 
on the coins of the'ancienb ... eees BB 

Arsthaura, nicioni mama of A3hfe sar. sasa ^. 178 

Archeological Survey of: Indis; notioe of 
Vol XXIL, 86; — of Southern India; 
notice of Dr. Burgess’ volume on the 
Amarkvak and Jagayyapeta Stópas, with 
the Aika inscriptions st Jaugade and 
Dhauli by Dr. Bühler . eec 62. 

Arhai, the Jain; his banner was thai of a 
bunch of feathers . eoe sanesa me 813 &nd n. 


. 185 
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Aristotle, oriental versions of ............ . 127 
Arjuna, progenitor of ihe Kalachuris “of 
Ohádi... secs ma HA ZID 
Arjanagrêma, an sapient village — "m" 
arms of the ancient Arabs, notice ot Dr. 
Schwaralose’s treatise on .... ... 28 
Arpirija, a king who atšaokod Gujart 
pcc ss the Ohaulu- 


kya king Jayasirhha .. . 188 
areno, in Pili alune, a particular kind of 
bird ............. 74 
Aryaman, sos Mitra, 99; ica maüber of the 
earliest Ayran Trinity .. . 29 


Aryas mentioned in ihe. “RdJetarawpint, 
apparently in contrast with the Mlêch- 

.ohhas ....... . 108, 104 
Assdu'lah Khiàà of KM Maier, is coins 


Acarvh, wife of Krishpapa (Ohandalla) .. "286, 987 
Asatiki, an ancient place, apparently on the 
Jamni...... ^s» 15, 19 
Ashkjha, one of the Hindu hmar months; 
a year commencing with this month, is 
in use in certain parta of KAthiéwid and in 
the neighbourhood of Igar, 98, — further 
notes on this year, and instanoos of ita 
use, 251 to 258; — this year had the 
amdata arrangement of the lunar fort- 


the Royal As. Soo. 110; — the Bombay 
Branch, 108; — tho Bengal As. Boo... 9, 14, 
88, 199, 184, 188, 137, 189, 140, 149 
Aéfkz, the great Buddhist king ; mentioned 
by the name or title of Piyadasi and the 
epithet of Déwinashpiye, 8, 9, 80, 107, 306, 
307; — mentioned by Kalhans as s king 
of Ksaímir, 68, 79; — in such & way as 
to place him five reigns before B. O. 1183, 
though his accession was reglly in B. C. 
260, . .65; — sa adopting the religion of 
Jina (i. e. Buddha), 68; — as the founder 
of Brinagart, 68; — and ss a descendant 
of Sakuni and as tho father of Jalauka IL; 
68; — his columnar edicta; M. Senart’s 
texts and translations, rendered into Hng- 
lish by Mr. Grierson; the third edict, 1; 
— the fourth, dated in his twenty-seyenth 
year, 3; — the fifth, dated in the same 
year, 78; — the sixth, dated in tho same 
year, 105; — tho seventh and eighth, dated 
In his twenty-eighth year, 800; — the 
e LUN Quem o, 


Asdkéévara, the name of two temples built 


` by-AGóka u cos io aiti debe ai 68 

ashiemépakskd, — pabshdshiaml, ‘the eighth 
day of the half luna&ion' ....................... 77 

Gérdke, seo érdAs ................. KANAN, 37,88, 89 n. 


Assur, the supreme god in Aseyrian religion 946 
Asththil, a place in Kgámtr, probably men- 
tioned under the ancient name of HastisAla 67 
Asuribhaka vishaya, an ancient territorial 
division near Allah&bád 
Afeepatt-Gojapati-Narapalt-rdja-tray-dd hi. 
pati, an epithet of Gdvindachandra, 188 ,— 
. of Vijayachandra, 138; — and of Jayach- 
dja; a part ol the namëa of ‘birds. in didm. 
ya, gairdia, and yydghrdta .................. 74 
, = asktamftpaksk4 .................. 77 
“Atku'llah Kháh of Kôplh-MAlêr —€—— 
Atharva-Véda; the rites of it were practised 
in'the eleventh century A. D. by the Purs- 
hitas of the Ohaulukya kings . 


'| Athor, a village m Gujarát, mentioned under 


the ancient name of Arathaura .. ¿sss . 178 

attia in compounds dates, af the 
Baka ors, 55 and n, 56, 90, 274, 816; — 
and of the Vikrama era.....................119, 251 

Atréya góira included the Kalachuris of 


Chedi, 210; — and tho Gangas of Kalinga 


$91 241 
was conquered tala 
avardiri-amdydsyd, 


.... 958 and n. 
deasena, or sasana, a termination of village- 
Sea 3 


B08 sco só*oeo nee cee 


ba, an abbreviation of bakula, ‘the dark fort- 
night,’ used without the abbreviatiqn di, 
, 128; —ba di and £w di continued as 
separate abbreviations up to about the 
beginning of the twelfth oentory of the 
Vikrama era, 87; — laler instances in 
which vadi or badi, aad fudi, aro used, nob 


390 
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as separate abbreviations, but 'as words 
megning “the dark fortnight' and 'the 


bright fortnight’ ... .....57, 85, 86 
Bébiam, M. Huart on .............................. 89 
Babylonian contracta... ——— sss: 90 
Bahidur Khán of Kh MAlàr . TEES 328 
Bahldl Lôdt, maternal ancestor of the Kitls- 


aane qot eee anganan serves angenan 


Malér family 
bahrdm, the half-paisd of Tipi 
Begumrá a village in the Nausári District; 

the grant of Nikumbhalledakti, of Kala- 

churi-Barhvat 406, edited, 205 ; — the 

of Dh&rkvarsha-Dhruvari&ja III, of 

Sarhrat 780 ; examination of the date, 50 ;— 

the grant of Krishnardja, of 8..8. 810; exa- 

mination of the date, 90; — the spurious 
grant of Dadda IL, of 8.-8.415 ; suggestion 
as to the ciropmstanoos under which the 

date was arrived at, m forging it, 91 to 93; 


— a similar instanoe ..................... nes 280 
Baka, a king of Kasmir ........................ 98, 103 
Baksvati, an ancient river in Kasmir ...... 98, 108 


Bakdéa, an ancient temple built by Baka ...98, 103 
Baktria, remarks on the Greek empire in...125, 126 
esie s. of SMS ita existence 
doubted... ——ÁÁ———HÓ€ y 
Baltia, a king conquered by Kamirosra L 170 
Balarjuna, a biruda of Sivagupte ... .. 180 
Balavar, the Widom of, iiu Dede akan version 
of Varlaem and damn 279, — — Indian 
origin of the work .. ere rns 280 
Balavari, origin of the. DAME ..... ...59, 53 
Balisa, an ahoient village ar the Tryanpi 
dhdra, 260; — it is the modern Wangsa ... 266 
Ballads, Kanarese; No. 4; the Orime and 
Death of Sahgya .. 
Balláladiva, Rduta, an ; oeil c or r dependant 
of Narasirhhadéva .. de Eee Zeigen saz 
Bangagéri an ancient village o or r hamlet un 37 
banders; tho Arhat’s banner of a bunoh of 
feathers .. 318 and n. 
Beppe, tho Dátaba of tho Bagunri grant of 
Nikumbhalladekti . . 270 
Bappuvaresa, Maha wanta, seo “Mahtkora 316 
bdgirt, the eighth-rupee of Tir4.................. 
Barbarako, soo Varvaraku ............. 
Barlaam, see Varlaam .............................. 
karan Bala Gn pn ho the edited 965 
Basêhi, a village in the Ht&wah District; 
notice of the substance of the grant of 
Géóvindachandra, of Vikrama-Semvei 1174.. 19 
Berid Khas, founder of KAWA MAl&r........... . 328 
Beal, the Rev. 8.; notice of his tranalation 
of the Life of Hiuen-Teang . .. 160 
Béchar, a village in Gujxrñt, ‘mentioned 
under the ancient name of Vahichara...... 


. 958 














5555 AU 5, 


edited ayaké E 
Bel — the demiurge d m /Beliyloisn religion... 
Bélit, a Babylonian goddess, wife of Bel ...... as 


Béltr, a village m the Bij&pur District; 
mentioned under the ancient name of 
Pértr, 971, 27b; — an inscription of the 
time of Jayasithha IM., of Sake-Sarhvat 
944, edited... os 

Benakes mentioned under tho names of WAG, 
13, 18, 182;— Vêrinasi and Vü&rünast, 
18, 57, 58, 183, 135, 138, 138, 812; — and 
Váparísi .. Mes vs .. 312 and n. 

Beure Collage, ac tososiptasn in tha, edited 129 

Benares District, inscriptions from the, edited 

129, 134, 136, 137, 199; 140, 142 

Barber Grammar, Bassot's .. siwa 89 

Bêtiyé of Ptolemy, tho mountin Paalska 241 

Bétàl District, an inscription from the, edited 280 

bkdgabhógakütaba, a fiscal term requiring 
explanation .......... ... .. 18m. 

bhágakütaka, a acl term requiring explana- 
tion .. m 

BhAgaladévt, wife of Dalai inia 

bhayasat applied to Fire under the nama of 
Jêtarêdas, 19; — to Siva, 35, 84, — to the 
Sun, 19; — to Vishgu, 188, 138, 141; — to 
the Arhat, 38, 318; — to the Mitméshsi- 
writer Dévasvámin, 188; — and to Vyfsa, 
110, 230 ; — the feminine, bhagauatf, ap- 
plied to the Gang .. aaa anawa aka. BE 

Bhágavata sect; notes iiia development: - . 189 

ue ee = descrip 


. 270 


. 18n. 
. 274 


tion of them . T . 937 
Bhagwin Singh of abba, POP coins ............ 830 
Bhåt Bahál Singh of Kaighal.. ev 887 


Bhat Déed Singh of Kaithal, 397; —Qurbakhsh 
Singh, founder of Kaithal, 397 ; — LAI Singh 
of Kaithal, 327 ; — Partáb Singh of Kaithal, 
327; — Udai Singh of Kaithal.................. 

Bháillasvàmin, ancient name of the modern 
Bhiüsi; mentioned as the chief town of a 
mahddvddataka mandala .. 

Bh&khar, s village in Gujarat, “mentioned 
under the ancient name of Bhêrhahara ..... 

Bhêrhahara, ancient name of BhAkhar ..... ... 

Bhandarkar, Dr. R. G.; notice of his Report 
on Sanskrit MSS. for 1888-84......... 184 to 192 

Bhá&nufakti, a Sêndraka chieftain ............... 269 

Bhêrata war, the; it is placed by Kalhana in 
Kaliyuga-Sach vat 653 expired, or B.O. 2448. 66, 99 

Bharptr Singh of N&bhá, his coins, 980; — 
description of them ............... ... mem 340, 841 

Bhatakavads, an ancient village .................. 19 

Bhatêrka, Séxdpati (of Valabht); he prevent- 
ed an invasion of M 
under Téraméne.... —— 
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Bhatta Bhallata, a new Sanskrit poet ......... 28 

bhatidraka used as an epithet of the god Bira 35,146 

Bhautpas, the people of Tibet; mention of 
them in the Rdjataramgint......... 98, 108 and n. 

Bhavabhdvand, the; a commentary on it was 
completed in Vikrama-Sathvat1171 current 85 

Bhavasvümin, a writer; he must have fiour- 
ished before the tenth century A. D., and 
probably in the fifth century .. 

Bhàls, a town in the Gwalior Stato, 
mentioned under the ancient name of 


. 187 


Bhikan Khán of Két}-MAlar, receives the 
ee ee $28 
Bhimadéva L. (Chaulukys) . - 115 
Bhimadáva IL (Ohaulukya), 110, 115; = he 
had the birada o? Abhinara-Biddharája, 
116; — & grant of his time, of Vikrama- 
Bamvaé 1260 and Bithha-Sarh vat 96, edited, 
110; — a grant edited, which has been 
treated as being issued by him, and as 
being dated in Sithhs-Semvat 93 [but 
which may turn out to be a record of 
Bhtmadéva I., dated in Vikr&ma-Serhvat 
1093, or to be a spurious grant]... ........... 110 
Bh^ja a king mentioned m connection with 
Bhôja, king of Dhiri, mentioned m literary 
legends 
Bhéjanadafarathi, "the hero of g literary 
folktale . TE La soe 4l, 42 
bhringaktahanydya in tha Advaita philosophy 48 
Bhriùgårt, also Bhritgariké, the name of & 
pathaka y mesas haya RS T 
Bhüharadi, an ancient village in the "Burtah. 
prih mandala 
Bhujachgddhirdja (P), an ancestor of Ravi- 
sns E 
PT -..965, 388 
bhujyamdna, ' being enjoyed, 109, 118; — 
and in prabhufyamdna .................. 847 and n. 
Bhfkshiravéípiké, an anoient place in or near 


115 


fit for cultivation 
Bhatdévara, a temple consecrated by Narén- 


dråditya L . awanane ee: D9, 104 and n. 
Bhavanaikamalla-Santindthadéve, the god 
of a Jain temple at Gudigere .................. 37 


Bihar grant of king Bivasihha, of Lakshma- 
naskna-Sarhvat 298, the Hijra year 801, 
Vikrama-Sarvat 1455, and Baka-Berhvat 
1891; examination of the date [it may, 
however, be & spurious grant] .................. 80 

Bijêpur uin an pin from mn 


Bijbihdra, a place in Kaémir, mentioned 
under the ancient name of Vijayóéa or 
Vijayóévara ....... ... 68, 70 and n. 

Bilhana ; dea Vikrimdnbadioaekaritia s .185, 186 

bili, an adaptation, in Kanarese, of the 


English ‘bill’ or ‘ buokle?..................... 357 n. 
“ bloody cloth," the, in India ............. ^ 159, 169 
blood-money in Védic times... — 30 


Bédhisattvas; a curious jana of them i in 
connection with Jalauka I. and Krityà ...68, 71 
Bodleian Library, Notice of Collection of 
Coins in the ......... luas. enn irme nn 248 
Bembay Presidenoy, inscriptions fid the, 
edited . -.85, 80, 108, 110, 285, 270, 309 
Book of Animals, the (Argbio) ........ — 107 
Booh of the Just, the, compargble with the 
Shdhudma ......... 89 
Brahman, Du god, da an amblem on 4 & + grant 
itself, not on the seal of the grant .. m 81 
Bráhmanspéjaka, an ancient town or city in 
the Anhilwád kingdom ........................... 84 
Brahmapurt, an ancient village or hamlet in 
the Buråshtråh sandala.......... gawake 111, 116 
Brihachokhhdrágadharapaddhati, the, is an 
enlargement of the Sdrúgadharapaddhati... 28 
Brikatkatkd, an old collection of Hindu tales ; 
notes on the materials for ita study .. . 154 
British Museum, the coins of Téramána i 
the, noticed and described........... ——— 295, 226 
Buddha ; a Greco-Buddhist soulpture of hm, 
with a dated Arian-P&li inscription ......... 
Buddhism; a confusion between it and 
Jainism, by Kalhans, in the case of Aida, 
68 ; — a reference, of the eleventh century 
A. D.,to Buddhism in the Kanarese country, 
271; — Buddhists mentioned in the Rija- 
taraskgini ................ a serene 68 to 78, 97, 100 
Buddhist inscriptions; the columnar edicts 
of Afóka, edited ............ ........1, 78, 105, 300 
Budhagupta; remarks on him in connection 
with Téramé na... 
Bihler, Dr. G.; motes: of hin edition oE the 
Aéôka inscriptions at Jaugada and Dhauli 63 
Bulandshahr, an ancient terracotta seal 
from .... 
Burgess, Dr. Jis isting of Dis: solum on a the 
Amaråratt and Jagayyapeta Stûpas 
Burma, Dr. Himly on chess in 


. 227 


. 289 


notioe of 
causal in Sanskrit; remarks on its oonstruc- 
tion with the instrumental case and with 
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Ocntral India, remarks on the history of, in 
` the Gupta period, 227 ; — inscriptions from 
Oentral Indis, edited ........... +... 841, 848, SHA 
Central Provinces, inscriptions from the, 
edited ............ 178, 209, 211, 213, 214, 218, 230 
Ohihada, Thakbera; a general of Kumåra- 
püls............. an 
Ohkharapalli, ancient name at perhaps OhArêl 177 
Oháhum&nas, the name of s lineage or dynas- 
iy; an instance in which it is written 
Oháhuy&na, 85; — mention of the Mahd. 
mandalêtvara Vaijalladéva, of this lineage... 85 
Chdhuydna, a variant of Ohdhumdna ........ 85 
Ohákhdhar, a mound in Kaámtr, representing 


the ancient Obakradhara.....,............97, 101 n. 
Ob&kivada, ee ee 
viskaya ..,. « 165 


Ohakredhere, : an venant: sakara. taplo 
in Kaámtr, now represented by the mound 
of Ohñkhdhar.....,.................... ,97, 101 and n. 

Obalukyas, Eastern (soo also Vishnuvardhans- 
Vijayk&ditya); synohronisms between them 
and the Western Ohilukyas and the Ohdjas 240 

Ohílukyas, Western; insoriptions and notes 
relating to them, 85 to 38, 270, 272; — 
synohronisms between them and the Bastern 


Ohalukyas and the Chfjaa........ vie pas von eau o 940 
Cham literature, M. Barth on.. esses 126 
Oh&mupdarája ( (Clixalukya] pas — e eno eas sor ^4 U4 


Ohanakyn, notice of Monseur's edition of ...54, Bb 
OChandandchala, a name of the mountain 
Poalaka . 
Ohandagarman, “Mahded ah iwigrahika, “the 
Ditaka of the grant of Bhtmadiva TI. of 
Bichha-Barhvat 98 (P) ........... Bana senene asses sse 
Changfivasana, ancient name of Oharêsan......178 
Ohandella kings; the older form of their 
family-name was Ohandrélla, 236, 287; —& 


later name was Chandrátriya .................. 287 
Chandr&ohárya, a grammarian; see Mehdbhd- 
PRY LAN anaa 69, 73 


RBdjaiaras&gimi in connection with the 
Nagas and the Buddhists .. - 
Obandradéva (Gabaqavils), 10, d$ 15; — 
mentioned as acquiring: the sovereignty 
over Kanauj, 13, 15, 18, 132, 133; — a possi- 
ble mention of him as an inogrnstion of 
Brahman, 18 and n.;— im the grant of 
Vikrama-Sarhvat 1154, he seems to have 
the title of Mahdrdja, as well as the para- 
mount titles, 12n, 13; — his ikai 
V .-B. 1154, confirmed by his son, edited .. 9 


Ghandragómin is not Chandragépin ........... 62 
Chandregupta, son of Nannadéva (of a branch 
of the Lunar Race) . . 180 


Chandtxkulys, an enclent river in Kasmir: 88, 108 


.,948 and n. 


BAL 


Ohandrütróya, a later form of the kd 
name of the Ohandellas 
Chandrélis the older form of tho name 
Ohandella . — ...288, 997 
Chaypaka, tha real form of the nama ot 
Kalhana’s father .. Ses ...105 and n. 
"Oh&pótkata kings ; remarki on MB. giring 
a history of them .. Nga nb denies 
akarana, & eoi oradicol studying any parti- 
cular #dkhd of the Vódas; mention of the 
Taittirtya oharana sana genenana ANE LOST 4 969 
Ohardean, a village in G'ujarát, mentioned 
under the ancient name of ChandAvasana.,. 178 
ChAról a village in Gujarát, perhaps men- 
ee an 
pelli .. m 177 
Ohas&gélaukpAl!, a pataka of DétpAl! TER 
ohdiurmdsipaksha, ‘the half hmation whioh 


ssscssodaespeqeecevcegeno 


on oertain days in this period ......... —....... 80 
Ohanähart Phal tho snaestor ot ho PATHA 
ohiefs of the Patjáb .. dés éseats anan sie ORO 


Ohaulukyas of Anhilwád; some of their 
inscriptions, 80, 108, 110, 841, 843, B44; — 
remarks on a MS. giving a history of them, 
186, 187 ; ; — proof that they really did defeat 


$920320202092*99 500 099950 A50 90 


the Átróya góra .................................... 


early Chéja king, who fought with the 

Ohéra Kansikki-Iromporai ...250, 250, 262, 
283, 294, 265 

Oheramma, apparently the paramount lord 


Ohhthula, Ránaka, an official or dependant of 
Narasithhadéva . 
Obhittarkje, e Mahdmandalsseara, mentioned 


Ohi-mo-lo, another name ef Malakdtta; it is 
equivalent to Tamila ...................... eese, 941 

China, Dr. Himly on chess in..................... 28 

Chinese grammar, Georgievaki, qn, 158; — 
geography, note on s Russian, 282; — Life, 
Georgievaki's principles of, 157, 158; — 
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tions, notioo af some................ I... u S.. 
Ohtrambohana, an ancientéériha in Kaímtr.. 08, 71 
Chitr&mbars, an ancestor of the Gangas of - 


Chódas mentioned in connection with the 


Kalachuri king Karna ...... erem eee 315 
Chija country mentioned in the E4jaiarass- 
gitl uenis adn a An Ne 98, 102 


Obéjas; synchronisms between them and the 
Weatern Chilukyas «nd the Eastern Oha- 


eins ot Tiramdya, B E; 


‘= of the Pafjib, 3311f.; — of Pagitld, 


E 155; — (Afghin), of 


Hihal, 322; — of the carly Khaltfas, 108, 
159; — of Manga Khia, 277; — of Mimin, 
977, 979; — (Afgh&n) of Shar 'Alt of 
Kabul, 154;— (Seljaq), of Sultkn Kaikhusrav 


ones pa aga —€—— A 848 
creta; the bull-crest of the Gangas of 
< Kalihga..........-. UN 164, 170, 175 
crow helping hero in folktales............... 270, 348 
“ crow-oe wing" tree, the ............ a. 949 
Quai = Zuoi _....... 7... . 5 
euros GE Honth Endist Sere foo 

4b, 46, 47, 48 


ourrent and expired years; an instance of a 
year of the Vikrama era distinctly qualified 
as current, by the word praeartamána, and 
to be applied as moh, if the southern rec- 
koning of the era is followed, 258; — an 
instanoe of the use of the same word, 
where, however, the year has in reality to 
be applied as expired, 251; — years dis- 
tinctly specified as expired, of the Vikrama 
era, 85, 87; — unqualified years, to be ap- 
plied as current, of the Kalachuri or Ohédi 
era, 211, 918; — of the Baka era, 56 (P, 
272 (P); — of the Vikrama era, 10 (P), 15 (P), 
20 (P); — and of the same, if the southern 
reckoning is followed, 84, 58, 199, 214, 252, 
945; — unqualified years, to be applied as 
expired, of the Saka era, 81, 38, 55, 56 (P), 
90, 91, 94, 127, 128, 162, 817,870; — and of 
the Vikrama era, if the northern reckoning 
is followed, 84, 58, 199, 214, 253, 845; — 
according to the southern reckoning, $1, 59, 
185, 140, 238, 253, 844, 846; — and accord- 
ing to either reckonmg, 21, 57, 82, 119, 188, 251 

curiosity, punishment of, in folktales ......... 350 


Dadda IL, Mahdsdmania (Gurjars); 
Bagumré and IHS ......... +... 91 to 92 
dahi, — dudi, w small npocien of tortoise .. .78, 75 
Dáhala, or Déhála; the name is & synonym 

of Ohédi, and the country is located near 


pec sasaka don icssscnessescensees UM 213 
Dahbid, mosque of, at Bamargand ...........^.. 155 
Daivahá, an ancient river. eeesesenssssse s, 138 
dlaha 73 déraba ................. — — 305 
D4&módara L, a king of Kaámir, contempora- 

neous, according to Kalhana, with Kriahna, 

67 ; — his wife was Yašbrati ..... DNE 6? 








8394 INDEX 
Dêmêdara II. a king of Kasmir ............... 69, 73 tenth ......... messene 188, 187 
D&módarastda, an ancient swamp m Kasmir eleventh ..........-. ; severe 31, 109 
69, 72 thirtemtbh............................... «B4, 181 
D&n&rpava (Ganga of Kalitga).... ...4170, 171 fourteenth .......... — TIR 
Danj&ht pathaba, an ancient division of fifteenth ... ..... ... 88, 140, 141, 148, 343 
G'ujarái... ......... eee eere enne 178 dark fortnight: — — 
Dngaraué, ancient name of Dángarwa, s pn —— 420 (P) 
village in Gujarft .... . 178 fourth ................................ E Sb 
Déradas, thé people of Dardiathn, mention of fifth ..... ——————————Á 192 
them m the Rdjataraskgint...67, 98, 103 and n. @levrenth_....a. 000060090000  cocesacvecseses BOB 
dáraka, ‘the son of aking, whose mother's fifteenth ....................................... 16 
rank does not assure him an official title’ 305 | days, lunar, +. e. Hikis, of the forkmight or. 
Dürvábhiskra an ancient place in or near month (see also Piki) denoted by the 
Kakmtr .. NA eee edo 78 number or name of the Athi, and mention- 
Disaj, a villago in Gujartt, mentioned under ed in reoarded dates : — 
the ancient name of Désayaja.... saa 178 bright fortnight : — 
Daéavarman (Western Chñlukya), 974 anda pi. —  —— ^. 8, 211, 345 
— his wife was Bháguladóv!... .., ............... 927 seoond ................ ntn tna tan tan nno Seres peg 252 
Dé&ssyajs, ancient name of Dásaj ............. wa 178 third a. eese eee trennen nen 11, 164, 109, 174 
dates (seo also eras); dates which do nob give fourkh .................. wawa 139 
satisfactory resulta, 10, 15, 20, 57, 89, 109, fifth ............... 8 87, 381, 815, 879 
127, 188, 810 ; — Dr. Schrain’s Tables for sevemib ................ wa saeson coe sasore eoe m 
the approximate oonversion of Hindu mniñth.............................. l... 95 
luni-solar and solar dates, 290 to 800; — tenth .......2............ ena. 186, 187 
dates recorded in — elerenth ......................... enn, S 91, B3 
decimal figures...11, 16, 20, 21, 80, 38, 39, thirteenth ...... eene BU, 181 
56, 57, 58, 84, 85, 80, 90, 95, 109, 112, iyeka. m""—————— LLP 
197, 128, 181, 186, 187, 189, 140, 141, fifteenth |. esee seen ............ 968 
143,145, 192, 918, 214, 238, 951, 252, full-moon ......57, 58, 86, 140, 141, 148, 258 
$53, 374, 811, 848, 341, 315, 347, 870 dark fortnight — 
numerical symbols ...... D5, 295, 226, 257 fet ........................... ............ 988 
numerical words ...80, 86, 168, 164, 169, third .................................... — 20 
174, 845 fourth ..... eesces BÓ 
words .....11, 20, 91, 55, 56, 58, 83, 85, fifth ................- - secco, 10036, 86 
87, 90, 91, 112, 181, 186, 137, 139, eighth ...... — HAC 
140, 141, 143, 145, 211, 235, 251, 958, fourteenth . Sess 811 
257, 268, 285, 916 thirtieth .... EU 
Dsiasina, an ancestor of the Gaühgas of new-moon .....,..... mm cone sees, 91, 127 
Kaslingea................. —— Á——— GN 170 fortnight not s — 
daughter, only, in folktales ......... 146 ff. '  full-moon vee 127, 285 
Da&vadimadavam wiskaya, a division in tho new-moon ..... 56, 90, 127, 285, 957 
territories of the Gangas of Kalihga ......... 140 | days of the week; instances in which the 
Dávangero, a village in Maistr; remarks on week-day is denoted by dima, 11, 20, 31, 
the identity of Vishguvardhana- Vijay&ditya 57, 58, 88, 86, 87, 112, 131, 136, 187, 189, 
mentioned in &n.inscription there ......98 and n. 140, 141, 143, 163, 169, 174, 252, 285; — by 
Dayadíma, an ancient village in tho DayadA- vára, 86, 127, 198, 164, 911, 251, 258, 274, 
mi ln .......................................... 189 811, 81d, 879; — and by draba, 91; — 


days, civil, of the fortnight or month, 
denoted b, én di-and ba dé or we di, and 


mentioned in recorded dates : — 
bright fortnight : — 
Du MEE BIA 
second ............... ET ens BSB 
thing... qaa asa Nase u kisa 11, 844, 847 
fourth . vo sees sss sss o 58 (P), 90, 189 
fifth ......... Pa a saus DICIS 4.218, 251, 843 


casos in which it is mentioned only by its 
name, without any of these words, 11, 16, 
90, 21, 80, 58, 84, 86, 98, 109, 131, 186, 137, 
140, 141, 148, 192, 913, 314, 238, 251, 253, 


348, 844, 847; — namea of the days of the 
week, as used in recorded dates : — 
Aditya (Sunday) .......—.... 127, 164, 274, 367 
Angåra (Tuesday) ...... - se esee OL 
Arka (Sunday)... .................. —À gii 
Bhiskara (Sunday) aeree . 285 








Bhümitenays (Tuesday)..................... 252 
Buddha (Wednesday)...84, 86, 128, 192, 

218, 251, 316 

day) ......... 30, 58, 87, 112, 848 

Mangala (Tuesday)..................... ees 127 
Ravi (Sunday)... 16, 86, 109, 181, 139, 

214, 288 

Barija (Saturday) ............ +168, 169, 174 

Bani (Saturday) .......... ...21, 186, 197 
B&ma (Monday) 11, 57 , 88, Ba, 252, 311, 

6 847, 879 


... 18, 18, 189 
Déigadh, a town in the Lalitpur range of 
hills ; ` mentioned under the ancient name 
of Klrügiridurga, 938, 989; — the ronk 
inscription of Ktrtivarman (Ohandella), of 
Vikrama-Barhvat 1154, edited .................. 287» 
Déalf, an ancient village, near Udayapura woe 845 
DStpilt, an ancient village in the Ambêdli 
pattald ... eesso vens se. 188 
déva-jomifa, an epithet which has been sap- 
ee EN but itis 8 


Devalabahi (Chandella), 988, 287 ; — his Du. 
dahi i edited 
Déednanpiys, an eptthet of Aika... 8, 9, 80, 
: 107, 806, 907 
Dirasvkmin, a writer; he must have flou- ` 
rished before the tenth oentury A. D., and 
probably m the fifth century ............ ees 187 
Dévéndravarman (Ganga of Kalihga), 146; — 


his grant of the year 254, EB! 
dévichakra, seo Mothers, the Divine... .......- 70n. 
dévibumdra, ‘the son of gne: who has the 
rank Of rine? .................................... 806 
Dévindar Bingh of N&bhA...... eres 890 
Dbapésaramaus sat ‘an ancient territo- 
rial division .. ————— E 
Dhiri, Uday&ditjaof enne ~ 915 
Dharanirarêha, Mehdsdmentddhipati (Ou. 
pz); see Had Gan ..................... ..... ET 


ETTET TTN see soonas ean 


Bagumr . 
Dharma (P) (or possibly Dharmdjya] an 
ancestor of the Gañgas of Kalinga ...167 n., 170 


Dharmáranys, an ancient vikdre at Vitastátra 68 

DharmararhikA, perhaps, an ancient name of 
Anhilwáj .. ...111, 112, 114 n., 116 

Dharmêkrara, a form of the god Biva. ^e 144, 146 

peste District, an inscription from the, 

—— 35 

i LOU Ads UR BAIE 
trakñta of Gujarát); see Bagumrá.... 56 

Dhvajatatika, Sanskrit name of Gudigere...35, 37 

diydw-aibaidma, ‘having the thoughts en- 

- tirely concentrated on meditation’ [it 
may be noted that this expression occurs 
also in VoL XVII. p. 289, line 9] ...... 

dins, ‘a solar or civil day," used in sucha way 
as to be contrasted with Horde a lunar 
day’... E .112, Ime 4 

diea, a . termination " mp | Jm, in 
Déradinns .............. vere nass DIO 

dishia, a ayucnyai of bala, "imo. Sad Bl and n. 

Dêdiyêpêhaka, ancient name of Dériwtrt...... 177 

Dommikenga, an ancient village in the Sam. 

mag wishaya..,........................ sare 176 

Dóriwkrá, a village in Gujartt, mentioned 
under the ancient name of Dêghiyêpêtaka... 177 

drama, Persian, and in its connection with 

PANAS es 946 


religion... 
Dramilas conquered by Rijsrkja (Gaga of 


219 


w... 


drum, a double, ss an em om seals of grants 165 
dw°, or perhaps 4? or aé°, an abbreviation 

requiring erplanation/.............. 113 and n., 114 
Dudahi, a village in the Lalitpur, District; 

the inscriptions of Dévalabdhi, edited ...... 236 
sa A s s ss... 75, BO 
Durgarájs (R&shiraküúta) .....................g88, 985 
Durlabharêja (Ohaulukya) .. ee, 115 


Durranis, the; notice of à papér by. MS. 
Dames on their ooins enc 258 
Dire, tho Gate of Kaimir, t.e. the Pass of 
Varihamile ... 
peers misa iR the Pun 
någa vishaya .... — ——— WO 


san cts 6 oo sos sena dn 


Ee, the Ohaldean god o£ earth me 46 
eclipses, lunar, 127, 342; — solar, 19, 56, 90, 

91, 127, 198, 285, 868; — an instance im 

which reference is made to an eclipse of 

date, 19; — mention of Háhu, as causing 

an oclipse of the swn ............. =... ....17, 19 
Horus eduxi angan aa MANT 28 
dhaedin e, an epithet of Akkidért =s... 974 
Wagovantr, an ancient village in the Punnt- 

du viskaya Oe pes san ena 560 oo 490 osos 0000a0 0019 » 
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gé 850; — bóriw, = ‘court’ 


sesnae socseq senses 


1m, 198,169, 


xL: 
ee 


#3 


188, 137, 189, 140, 


expired years; see current and erpired years 


Fa-Hien; notioe of Mr. Legge's translation of 


his Record of Buddhistio Kingdoms......... 254 
fand, self-annihilation in the Sift faith ...... 288 
Jdréqt, the pagoda (coin) of Tiy%`............... 814 
fate; Bouih-Indian Sanskrit versed on its 

SUDEGIDAGY ........................ —........... 46, 47 
Sele, & oopper ooin ............. e 991. 
Firdfai's satire on Mahmêd of Ghaxnt........ Bl 


fire, the offering of an oblation to, ab the time 
of making a grant, 13, 19, 134, 136,187, 139, 
140, 143 ; — perpetual fire, m Madras ...... 
fiscal terms, strings of ...18, 19, S1, 34, 184, 
185, 186, 137, 189, 140, 141, 142, 143 
* Five-hundred Eiders, the,’ of Pártr ........... 275 
'fte-hundred houses, the,’ of Pértr, 276, — 
terms like this perhaps give the average 
Wine of a village ..............................: S. 875 
flowers fadé on bang touchod bya woman ... 149 
folklore iu Burma,275 ; — in Malacca, 59, 60, 
61; — in Bouthern Indis, 40, 46, 47, 87, 190, 
$48; — in Western India, 91, 146; — 
Oesetio, 99 ; — Sanskrit literary ...... e 40 
folk.medicine in Malsoos .................. saa 59,.60, 61 
folk-schgs of the Transilvanian Gipsies, 28; 
— Persian, notice af, 152; — of the Saris. 49 


buds 109 (P, 119. 


‘folktales, ancient Indian, 154; — Arabio, 89; 
— m Burma, 275; — in Southern India, 
literary, 40; — in Southern India, 81, 88, 


Boe 5520020324009220249 


rohs eee the bright fortnight de- 
noted by valabeha, or avalaksha, 30; — by 
sita, 87; — and by évéta, 211; — mention of 
“the first fortnight,” without any indication 
whether it is the bright or the dark fort- 
night, 145; — an instance of the use of the 
piryimdata arrangement with the Vikrama 
era m the North-West Provinces, 84; — 
the amdaia arrangement was used with tho 
Baka era in Gujarit in A. D. 866 or 867, . . 
“36; — and permanently ao by A. D. 888, . . 
90; — instances of the use of tho andata 


ma-Barhvat 1199 [tho qriginal plates are in 
the British Museum)... 90 
GAhagarils, the name of the family of aya. 


general 
relaking to these kings ......... 9 to 31, 139 to 148 
G&hunja, apparently a local designation ‘of; 
Siae ola of tha Tyo, eee 310 


tain! Lille pee dea don eara ues OU 4, 80 
Gsjapaki?, ese Akvapati? ...... —................. 198 
Gajpat Singh, - founder of Jind, 896; — his 

qoins, 826 ; — description of them .. eme 881 


O nsnsi 


regulring 
—— Va 176 n. 


Peal woe Diae Dua MT In es. 





: INDEX. 897 
174; — the Purknic genealogy, 170; — the gasas notice of Von Wlialocki's, Songs of 
members of it belonged to the lineage af the Transilsanian . — EE 
Vishnu, and to thd Lunar Hace, 170 and n.; Gls: Govinda, an imitation of the ocsecscs 98 
— and to the Átróya gótra, 164, 171, 176; Gódsntt, an ancient village in the Paáchima- 
— the origin of the name of tke i Ohohhapana pattalá ...._.........a ome san 186 
170; — intermarriages with the Vaidumva . Gódhars, a king of Kaktatr ........................ 07 
or Vaidumva family, 164, 175; — and with Gékarns, e king of Kaámtr................, 98, 104 
the Ohdjas, 164, 171, 175 ; — the insignia of Gêkarnasrêmin, a form of Siva on the moun- 
the family oc oc eese ene anan 164,175 | tain Mahéndra.... .. 145, 164, 170, 171, 175 
gangápupuiaha, » partionlar fah of tho Gan- Gkarnñávara, a templo founded by Gêkarna 08, 104 


ges, remarkable for some protuberance...... 75 
Gangavidi Ninety-six-thousand district, 818 ; 
— mention of it as the Gatgavidi vishaya, 
ina grant of the Gahgas of Kalinga, 170; — 
— another reference to ibak simply “the 

Ninety-aix-thodsand district” ...,........868, 309 
pon an ancestor of the priam Ka- 

—— ——— T cover seace cs 170 

S ced (Kalachuri of Cb). — . 215 
Garres, Pierre- Gustave, the late; moss p 

his work .................... e 878 
Gurüfa as un eniblsm on seals of grants +10, 

184, 136, 188, 189, 141, 142, 231 
Goewadu, the modern Gauda or Patil, ‘a 
village-hoadman,’ 37 ; — also Genau. 97; 


(Kala- 
ohuri of Ohêdi or Tripura), 210, 915, 219 ;— 
his wife was Alhanadévi, 215; — his Téwar 
inscription of the Ohédi or Kalachuri year 
902, edited . 

Gayasaja, a pdiaha of Mapibt , 
Gali, a note on a new MB. of... 
géldta, probably = gairdfa .. 
genealogies, Purknio ; of tho Gaágas of Ka- 
geographical notes; Belgaum District, 310; 
— Baréda State, 81; — Broach District, 
112; — Dhirwhd District, 87; — Gafijam 
District, 144; — G'ujarát, 81,-176 to 178, 
266, — Kachchh, 108; — Kaémir, 67, 68, 
69, 70n., 72n., 97, 101n.; — KAghiàwág, 111, 
A13; — Málwa, 112, 238; — Miraj. State, 
87, — North-West Provinces, 135,.197; — 


see c 09830» tan 919000 Oo *oscss oseere 


— BAypur District ..... esses s. 179 
Georgian Grammar, notice of Broeset's ...... 56 
gêla, or more properly g&v, dn adaptation, in 

Ksnarese, of the Emglish ‘gate’ . os sec ss DUO n. 
GhAlts, a modern Muselmán sect ............ . 156 
Ghangeláp&, an -anciént village in the Su- 

rashtrih mandala . PANA ANAK Olli, 115 
Ghansidmaayt, a sdjaka of Gêdanti ... - 185 


Ghsasñnts, notice of Prof. Nildoko's himery 
of the e sorainak 198 
Ghulim Husin Ks of KATA Malte... 


ee esses 74 |. 


a Tamil term of 
ees Ol 
. W. 


Gollêki, or Gonëátistmeai, 
contempt for the Telugu country... 
gonada-hedasgi, an epithet of Akk&dévt . 
Gónanda I. a king of Kakmtr, panan Na 


neous, according to AUN with Yu- 
dhishthira... SA ss INE; 


— .87 
Gónanda OL, a king of Kaémlr, 97, 100; — 

his &ooesmion is placed id Kalhana in 

B, 0, 1189..... ...... DI KILI NA 66 
Gtpa, the name of sma NGGAE aphids In 

Kaénfr .. -- 88, 104 
Gôpåditya, a king of Kaéntr.. erem nenne ees 98, 104 
Ge. Ca ancient Lillin BANG 90, Dania. 
Gópálpur, a village m the Central Provinces, 

near Bhéra-Gháp; the inscription of Vija- 

yasirhhad&va, noticed as far ss the rubbing 

is legible .......... 
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sho was really tho wife of 
po ner rp na Me Vijaya- 
gótra, beth eee or olan ? oases p ‘which 
royal families are allotted to gêrang the 
Gahgas. of -Kalihga, to the Atrêya gêira, 
164, 171, 175; — the Kalachuris of “(hêdi, 
to the Atrêya géira, 210; — and tha anoes- 
tors of Havidatta, tó the KAšyapa gôira, 
365, 868; — an instance in which oertain 
Kahsiriyas are allotted to the Vatss gdira, 
135, 187, 189; — names af gótras mention- 
ed in records : — 
Ananta .. 


. 219 


. $10 


99909590 cen &ÓBqoaspe o Open ees osos... 
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Vatsa... 31, 110, 185, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 969 
Gévindachandra (Gahadavilla), 15, 18, 90, 91, 


. 888 182, 183 (see also Baskhi, Benarcs, Gagahi, 


898 


INDEX. 








Lucknow Museum, Rêhan, and Haiwán); 
mention of him with the tide of 
Mahérdjaputre, 18; — mention of him as 
fighting agains the Hammira, 18; — his 
wife’s name was probably AThanadêri, 58 
n.; — his grants, of Yikrams-Sarhvat 1166, 
edited, H; — and ob V.B, 1174 and 1199, 


aTe Par s BOIE Ng T TT 19, £0 
Gévindartja aeng son gf Durga- 
rêja, and father of Brêmikarêja ......... 288, 985 


Grmoo-Bectrian empire, remarks on the, 
125,196; — it originated about B. O. 250... 126 

Gr:oco-Buddhisi oe a, dated, from 

Greoo-Indian empiro; “` originated: ‘About 


. 957 


30; — of living Arabie, Dr. Vollers on the, 
98; — Arabic, Algerian Dialecta, 89; — 
Arabio dialect of Damascus, 89 ; — Berber 
Bassel’s, 89; — Burmese, a notice of, 82; 

— Ohinese, Georgievski on, 168; — Somáli, 
116 ff. ; — Turk! Language, 158; -- Yagnob 
Language (Central Asia), 157; — Védic ... 947 
Gregorian calendar, Dr. Schram’s fables for 


the.. sae asanes res BEereetooner Jesse sss BOR, 298 
gudda, a pupil’ —————— a DO, 87 
C'oddaséta, an ancient c RT in Kaémfr...69, 72 


Gudigere, a village in the Dh&rwig District ; 
mentioned under the Kanarese name of 
Gudigere, 85, 37 , — and under the Sanskrit 
name of Dhvajatatika, 85, 8; — a Jam 


history of this province m conneotion with 
the Chápótkaja kings, 185; — and in 
connection with the Chaulukyas, 186, 187; 
— inscriptions from Gujarát, edited 80, 108, 110 


Gujart, the ballad of the....... r... coo co DAR) 
gunada-bedaigi, an epithet of “AkkAqAYt sana 274 
Gnnaktrtid&va, a Jain teacher, in the Kéreya 
gana ............ ~. 818 
Gunamabhkenaya, i a |o asdf. p ‘the amet 
Gupårpara Tl. .............................. 164,175 
Gun&rgava I. (Ganga of Kalinga) ............... 170 


Gupárgava IL (Gaùiga of Kalihga), 171; — 
also called ja maa ms with the title 
of Mahdrdja ... ...16%, 175 
Gunga, or Gundama r. (Gatiga " Kalihga) 
163 n., 164, 171, 175 
Gungama L (Ganga of Kalitga)......164, 171, 175 
Guptas, the Barly; remarks on the in 
tion of their sovereignty, expecially by the 
Hines under Téramégs .......... ees maa 27, 298 
gerbd, a class of Gujarftt ballads ............... 943 


Gorditté, ancestor of the Rajas of Nabha ... 880 
gürja?, an abbreviation of gérfara, or mêre 


properly gurjara ........... — 114 and n. 
Gurufildnovdsishtha, i 


wate. 


Gwhlior State, inscriptions from. "the, edited 
841, 348, 344 


Haqqk18, a village in the eastern part of KA- 
Tbikwkd; the grant of Dharapivaráha, of 
e m s due 90 

haidart, the double-rupes of Tipa .. . 914 

hdl, eostasy, in the SAH faith ....... . 288 


...... 


^| hala, a particular land-eastroj four halar 


defeated by Vijeyachandra TM = 
Hamir Singh, founder of N&bh&, 330; — 

establishes & mint |... eerte as... BBC 
Hammiíra (seo also Hambtra) mentioned in 

connection with Gévindachandra ............ 18 


Harshagupte, 
branch of the Lunar Race) .. eat 
Haselpur, & village in Gujartt, ‘mentioned 
under the ancient name of Hézhsalapura ... 
Hashwagsz in the Peshåwar District ; a dated 
Qreco-Baddhist sculpture ...... ee 257 
nd nn!) EN 
the modern Asthfhil . Ment mne 67 
Hathannda pattald, an "aneient ‘territorial 
division... 


177 


*wwawaasss.. 


.... 


hawwa, Arabin, identifed with Skr. kênaka... 
HêAråja, author of the Périhiwdvali...... 
hero in folktales as physician cures princess of 

an ihourable disease, 24 ff.; — playfeliow 

rescues him in poverty in folktales, 23; — 

mister will not acknowledge him in poverty 

in folktales ............................... teses one 28, 24 
heroine disguised as a man in folktales......... 147 
hévaka, a rare Kaámiri-Banskrit word mean- 

ing ‘love, desire,’ and identified with the 

Arabie kawwa . 
Hijra era; an instance of ita uso in Sana 

grant......... 


21 
28 
67 
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Hiranyakula, a king of of Kakmir osi ....98, 108 
-Hiranyttea, a town built by Hiragyakula...98, 209 


INDEX. 
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Hirå Singh of N&bhi, his coins described 
historical texts, Tamil; KelavaH or “the 
Battle-flald,” 


08000 cones 20 90 204 cà 


Hiss, Emperor of, — Aurelian .................. 
COE the original holding of the “Payla 


kan ai mare Sant med udder 


.. 841 | images on seals of grants ...... 


« 958 / Saka apan a pagi Kg 


. 828. Indo-Soythians, remarks on the, in connec- 


besss —.161, 165, 172 
oo soewe 814 
...177 n. 
Inda, s village m Gujarêt, mentioned uder 
the ancient names of Indilé and Ipilà 177 and n. 


imdat, the rupee of 'IMpa :.............. 


54 | Indo-GreeR kings of Bactris, remarks on the 


125, 126 


the ancient name of B8ushkalótra............ 68, 69 Indfe, à village in the Bolandshabr Distzict ; 


HOG, an ancient district in or near Kasmtr 
98, 103 
Homer, Indien parallels of ......— 


. 948 |. Indra, origin of the word...... 


an amendment in the rendering of the grant 
of Bkandagupta .................................... 219 
esee, 2D 


hu®, a possible reading for du^... ......... 118 and n. | Indruhala (of a branch of the Lunar Race)... 180 


hübákínia,a rare word meaning ‘the moon’ 


Indrabh&nu, a new Sanskrit poot . 


10,14 n. | Indrajit, a king of Kaámtt ............ TET 97, 100 
Hulgêr, a a vilago m tho Dhárwád District, Tndrasthkna, probably the same as Indrapras- 


under the ancient name of 
Pullurgár, 37; — the inacription of Sémé- 
évara(Kalachuri), dated Saka-Sazhvat 1096 ; 
examination of the date, 197; — tho in- 
soription of MahAdsva, dated vat 
1189; examination of the date .............. 
human sacrifice by devotees of Durgd in the 
seventh century A. D., 160; — human saori- 
fices mentioned in the Rdjataramginé .. 
hundreds, omitted; an instanoe, of the six- 
tegnih century A. D», in which the figures 
for the century have been omitted, whether 
purposely or negligently, 252 ; — instances 
in which the figures for the oentury are 
ass n n ss TE A 
the oentury . et ee oo tna ac cao e 252, BOD 
Hushke, the form of the name of Huvishka 


. 128 


Huvishka (Turushka or Indo-Scythian), men- 
tioned in the Rdjataranvgint : under the 
name of Hushka, and as à king of Kagmtr,. 
‘and allotted to the Turushka race .........69, 72 


Ibn-Abt-Tahtr, his Anthology . ... 280, 281 
Ibn-el- Martas a poems, notion of Dr. Tang's 


tranalation of .. 27 
Ibrihim'AM Kh of KAHA-MAlAr, his poa 
B20 ; — description of them...................... 889 


Idaråd, a village in Gujarát, mentioned under 
the ancient name of Indrêvaga ............... 178 
IM; the spurious grant of Dadda IL, of 
Saka-Sazhvai 417;‘ suggestion as to the 
circumstances under which th» date was 
sei ie e Ru a 
a similar instance ....... Qasa esau sa pa A ... 288 
Tin, a god in the Babylonian religion... . 946 


-98, 104 |. 


tha, an ancient name of Dehli; mentioned 
ass (riha................. ................. 18, 18, 182 
Indrávaja, ancient name of Idarád ............ 178 
inscriptions, Arabic, in Syria, 90; — Arabic 
and Ohinese st Canton; notice of, 27; — 
(ham (Annamose); notice of, 196; — in 
Egypt, cuneiform, 156 ; — Georgian in Bus- 
sin, 50, 51; — Himyaritio at S&na'a, a notice 
of, 27, 28; — Manohu, notioe of, 152; — at 
Palmyra, names used in the ............«. 53, 54 
inscriptions on oopper, edited : — 
Ajayapila (Ohaulukya); Vikrams-Barh- 
Yat 1981. sesane aen uoo Gee eaaa m 80 
Anantavarme-Obidaganga (Gaga of 
Kalinga); Beka-Berhvet 1008, . . 161; 
— B..B. 1040, . . 165; — 8.-8. 1087... 
Bhtmadiva IL (Ohaulukya); Sihha-Sarh- 
vat 98(P) . . 108; — Vikrama-Sashvat 
1266 and Sithha-Bazhvas 96 


sas... ......... 


the year 254... 
Jayachchandra (Géhadavila ot Kanani); ; 
Vikramg-Saermhvat 1442, .. 129; — V.-8. 
1288, .. 181,136; — V.-3. 1384, .. 197; 
— V. -8. 1986.................... ....189, 140, 149 
and Gêrindaohandra (Gáha- 
'davàls of Kanauj); Vikrama-Samvat 
1166 . 14 
Nandarkje Ehret Baka Sayat 
681...... ..... 230 
Nikamthallaaki idein) ; the es 


s........ $3ap*9hesessóset asp totos 


Taj aa (of Panni); quale. IPS 
Truléohanapála .44.5.e nere 
inscriptions on copper, | notioed substantially, 
but not edited in fall — 
Gévindachandre (G&hadaválaof Kansuj); 
YVikrama-Bauhvas 1174 ......... —— 19 





davåla of Kanauj); Vikrsama- Sarhvat 


the same year, 78; — the sixth, dated 
in the same year, 105; — the seventh 
and sighih, dated in his precy len 
year, 800; — the separate edicts; the 

t edict, 808; — the Kauédmbt 


Kumárapála (Ohanlukya); Vikrama-Barh- 
'vat 1990 (P) . . 841; — another, pro- 
bably of his ik Y.-8. 1992..,......... 


959290920 P9» «gg o9n 000 


Vikrams-Sarvat 1216 ............... 

Sivagupte (of the Lunar Race) .- 

inseription on stone, noticed substantially, 
but hot edited in full :— 


invocations of GenMé, 215 ;—  Lekahnt, 19, 17, , 
189, — Barasvatt, 215; — and iva 84, 910, 915 
Trand, a village in Gujarat, mentioned under 


the ancient name of Áhtrán .................. 178 
“Tah, direct ancestor of ar id fy. . 828 
Téanadévi, wife of Jal&uks I.. C" 8, 70 
ishdn, ‘a holy man,’ m Tarkistin . syrerecee sses BB 
Istar, the Babylonian Venus ..................... 346 | J 
Igi, a mistake for Indilá, ancient name of 

Indla....« ...... €— inggane aa . 177 
j used for y in the name of Jafêdharala ...... 843 


ja’fart, the sixteenth-ropes of Ttpà .... 
xc dem a biruda ms Teresita 


eessasss. s6Psoqosescosepeca sug umevosonoons 
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Jaggayapeta, or Bétávolu; the stúpa here 
seems to have bean erected not later than 


B. O. 100 ...... eere m - 68 
Jaghatai language, an official Court language 

152, -158 
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leading principles of Jainism ......,............ 159 
Jains; translation of Prof. Webor's paper on 
their sacred literature ........ EN 181, 869 
Jalílu'ddin Ramt, the Maenaed of .............. . 9287 
Jalauka L, a king of Kašmtr, 08, 70; — his 
wifo was TéknadAvi .,............................68, 70 
Jalatkuhe, an ancient village ..........—...4.. .. 295 
Jêlhana, Makáránake, father of Ohhthula ... 915 
Jülta, an ancient vikárs and egrakára in 
Kahmtr, perhaps the modern Závür ....... ~ 68 
Jaluká, an anciens village... ........... NEA. 


JamAl Khan, chief ancestor of the Kk. 

Málér family. — 
poco ns a Mo tà iam require expla: 
Akad kbh aooaa kadha kh AL (à 96» sera see 187, 149 
yup CE A s. oOo nen rvecerveece 68 
jdéagala, a rure word... — anana anane 84, line 5 
Jant&vurs, in the Kalinga country, the capital 
of Kamfrnava L .... sv 170 
Japan, Dr. Himly on re cesesteseesetecessess. 28 
Japanese poem, notice of the Man-yÓ-siw ...... 30 
J&ruttha patiald, an ancient territorial division 

in the Kanauj kingdom.......... ^ 141 and n, 142 
Jasså Kalti is Jasså Singh Áhltwilif. ^ 831 
Jasså Singh Ahlêwilih, his coms .............. 
Jaswant Singh of Ná&bhá, his coins, 8380; — 
description of them... ... 4... sse 889, 840 


Jayachchandra (G&hagarila), 129, 188, 185, 
136, 188, 189, 141, 142, — he had the 
epithet of  Afvapati-Gajapati- Narapati: 
rdjatray-ddhipati, 188; — mention of his 
son, Hariéchandra, 120, 194; — his grants, 
edited, of Vikrama-Barhvat 1232, . .199; — 
of V.-B. 1238, . . 184, 186; — of V..8. 
1234, . . 137 ; — and of V.-8. 1298...189, 140, 142 
ee aan aa | 


828 
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DIXI XIII 


agra 
bdéa; he wrote m Vikrama-Sarhvat 1350... 
Jayanbasihha (Chaulukya) ; identification of 
the places mentioned m his grant of Vikra- 
ma-Sashvat 19980................. — eee 
A ancestors of the ° Gugu 
of Kalihga . 


se... ... se eee sk. son enn 
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Zayasttha (Chachikre) be bsa the Duis 
of Giddhachakravartin, 115; — and Tribhu- 
vanagange, 841 n. ; — he conquered thelord. 
of Avantt, 115; — and the Varvarakas.. 84, .115 
Jayssihha THI (West. ChAlukya), 974, 375; 
— he had the birwda of Jagedékamalla, 
$74 ; — his elder sister was Akkidévt, 274; 
— Bélir inscription of his time, of Saks- 
Barh vat 944, edited, 274; — examination of 
the date of a Tálgund inscription of his 
time, of Saka-Sarhvat 950 
Jayasichhadéva (Kalachuri of Ohédi,) 215, 
919; — his wife was Gigaladért, 219; — 
his Karanbél inseription, edited ... . 914 
Jayasvkmipure, an ancient town in Kaántr 69, 72 
joesamine king, folktale of the ............ ... 87, 88 
Jhuldsan, a village in Gujar&t, apparently 
mentioped under the ancient name of 
Kalivasana .. cs... 178 
Jhist, a om: m | tho Allahabad District; 
S RAE dg A Pratish- 


DIDIT 


een OO n. 
Fishin Vau, 1 "jn the ich 
gana eas ebeces tot mE . 918 
JU. history ofthe BAjia of... — Ef 
1 


Jitkakuée (Gage of Kalitga)... s=. 
Ie Geer A 


John of Phanijéit; notice of a Coptic MB. 
regarding him ... adeetetoas sos see ood» +88, 89 

Tbnarkje ; homo his pepan on the 
Kirdidrjwatyo in Baka-Bathvat 1870......... 189 

Jukru, see Zukru senese 69 


Talan sod Gregorisn calendars, Dr 'Bohram's 
. 2939, 298 


nesaenues vonanoasoooaososoosoae 


.Kielhorn's method and Tables for calculat- 
'ing the beginning and end of any year of 
the oyelə, according to the Stirya-Siddhdu- 
te ts Fylitssaties, and the Bribat- Bos Mid 
198 to 909, — and for determining the 
occasion of s kshaya or expunged- year, 
196, — tha corresponding expired years of 
the Baka era, within which the erpunged 
years fell according to the Jydtistativa 
rule, 200 n.; — some alight differences in 
this respect according to the Brikat-Sas- 
hiid rule 202n.; — some more handy 
Tables for the Sérya-Biddkómia and the 
Jyótistattsa rules, 880 to 386; — according 
to the Sirya-Siddkdata, the length of 
each year of the oyole without dfja, is 
85102672108 days; and the length of each 
year with bêja, is 361°0848511 days... 
Jupiter, the. planet; his Bixty-Year Oyole 
according to the southern luni-solar sys- 


. 193 


tem; Prof. Kielhorn's method and Tables 
for caloulating the beginning and end of 
` any year òf the cycle, according to the so- 
called Télikga rule, 202 to ;— an 
instance of the use of this of ihe 
oyolə not long after the period that has 
been indicated for the introduction of it, 
817; — names of the years of the cyele, 
according to this system, as used in re- 
corded dates : — 


Anals........ Pa AN T E T 
Jaya ........ š . 127, 816 
Prabhsva ... ave . 128 
Vibhava ................ ¿suya esau ‘all 10. 379 
Yikrita ..... - POIAR 91 
Wirbdhin ¿sa asa sa sasay n nera senses . 192 


Jupiter, tho planet; his Bixty-Year Oyele ; 
remarks on the apparent existence of a 
variety of the luni-solar system, which 
may be named the southern Vikrama luni- 
solar system, 221 to 224;-— & possible 
actual instance, of the eleventh century 

ee 272 
Jushka, a king of Kafmir, mentioned xil 
Hushke and Kanishka ............. ...69, 72 
Jushkapara, suant nama oi the inodetu i 
Zukru.. ...... emen ere 09, 72 amd n. 

Jas prima wool; Arabigi balai af Uia... eese, 28 
Jytehjharudra, or Jyéshthééa, an ancient 
temple at Srinagart ..................08, 70 and n. 
Jytshthééa, another name of Jyéehtharudra, 
68, chs ns e pan 


hil .................................. erm DB, 104 
HO, an abbreriatión, probably of Gyfisha 
118 and n.. 


explanation .. 

Kadalavalli, kaka. form: ‘of the name of 
Kadaravalli or KAdartšli, 810, 318 ; — men- 
tioned as the chief town of & circle of 


Kadi granta,, of  japantuttha ol Vikruas- 
Barvat 1280, and of 'Tribhuvanapála of 
V.-S. 1999 ; identification of the places men- 


tioned in them ......... eee eene 177, 178 
Ká&hájigráma, an ancient egrakárain Kaémir 
98, 104 
pce ca hahay 888; — bi- 
story of .. sesanan senses 827 f. 
heivoriabhdge,. in "Pali Heath, pm 
‘a fish-pond ' saos ene sesso onn res mana 7D, BD 


Kaiyasa and Kaiyyata, « or Kaypis; "which 


is the proper spelling ? .. . 128 


sewsee ents 
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Kåkapur, a place in Kaámtr, mentioned under 
the ancient name of Khági .. 67 

E awas e Gujarat); hes Antb 
li-Ohhárbü . e 55 and n. 

Kalachuri or Oh&di « era, b (sce "alpo ia) 
Dr. Schram’s Tables for the conversion of 


Kalachuris of Ohêdi; their Puránio genoa- 
logy, 215; — they belonged to the lunar 
race, 215; — and to the Atraya gétra, 910; 
sas nang Sarena by the name of 
Kalachuri .. — B15, 919 

kalanbakam, à ; class ot masmi] possc TTE 

Kajaturya, a variant for XKajackwrya or 
Kalaohwri.... "e .. 127 n. 

Kajava]i, or Kalavali- Nárpaša, “tho “Battle. 
field,” a Tamil historical text, edited ......... 

Kalbhêri, a village in thé Belgaum Diatriot ; 
apparently its older name was Kummu- 
dav&ja, 810; — a Jain inscription, edited 809 

Kalhana (wee Kaómtr, and Rdjatarasgint, 
his father's name was Chanpaka, 105 and 
n.; — extracts from his Rdjatarangint, 
65, 97; — he wrote SE of the 
poem in A. D. 1148-49 .. —— HN 

Kalhart, ancient name of KAI f wes ` 177 

KaAlidhaa, the poet, mentioned in literary 
legends, usually in connection with king 
Bhója .......... ...41, 42, 43 

Kaligalánkusa ( (Ganga of Kaliiga)... . 171 

washa aa na — Ttalian 


varsion of ..................... sadean nak is s PBO 
KAlt Nag, siot ot sasha nganan K —Á 318 
KAlindi, the river Jamn8, mentioned in the 
Bdjataramgint ......... . 67 
Kalinga country, the; mention ot iti in | the 
Ganga grants, in the plural (Kalingdh), 
146, 170, 171; — mention of it as the 
Kalinga défa, 176; — mention of it as 
Trikelinga, ‘the three Kalingas’...164, 165, 
171, 175, 212 


Kslihganagara, ancient name of the modern 
Kalingapetam in the Gadjêm District 144, 
145, 165, 175 
Kaliyuga era; its epoch according to the 
Aarya-Siddhdata, in days of the Julian 
period, and with reference to Ujjam, if 
reckoned for the apparent Moesha-Bamkrán- 
ti, is 388,465°7500 days, 193; — but its 
vulgar .epooh, reckoned for the mean 
Mésha-Bamkranti, is 598,463°6024 days, 
199, 197; — Prof. Kielhorn's method for 
finding the beginning, taken at the 
mean Méaha-SarhkrAnti, of any year of 
this era, in accordance with the Sürya- 
Biddk4mia, 198; — Dr. Schram’s Tables 
for the conversion of dates in this era...296, 297 


kalpddi, a special name of certain tithis 
Kalrt, a village m Gujaråt, mentioned under 
the ancient name of K&lhart 
Kajumalam, an ancient ei in the Kohgu 
or Ohéra country .. " ..259, 204 
kalya?, an abireritign. m a balya’ rtp, 
requiring explanation ........ sen 114 
Kámárgava I. (Ganga of Kalinga), 170, 171; — 
he oonquered Bal&ditya, and took posses- 
sion of the Kalinga cbuntriee, 170; — his 
capital there was Jantávurs..................... 
KAmfirnava IT. (Ganga of Kalinga); his sinl. 
was named Nagarg... 25s 
KAmárnsva TIT. (Ganga of Kalihga) .. 
Kámárnava or Kåmårnavadêra IV. (Ganga of 
Kalinga) . ..104, 171, 175 
KAmárpavadéva. v. (Gana of Kaliüga).. 164, 
171, 178 
Kâmårņpava VL, also called Madhu-KAmár- 
pava (Ganga of Kalinga, 168 n., 104, 171, 
175; — his wifo was Vinayamah&dévt...164, 175 
kdmaádstra, ‘a work on the art of love;' such 
a work is attributed to Vasunanda 
kamatka, perhaps rendered in Pali d bepka- 
ta, ‘u tortoise” ........... 75 
KAmbalt, ancient name of Kambli, a a village 
in Gujarát... 
KAmpur, a place i in n Kasmir, mentioned. under 


. 171 
. 171 


the ancient name of Kanishkapura......69, 72 n. 
Kapaikká-Irumporsi, an early Ohéra king who 
fought with the Ohó]a Ohenkannán ......... 259 


KanakavAhint, an ancient river in Kasmir ...68, 71 

Keanaresó Ballads; No. 4; the Orime and 
Death of Beügya.... 

Kanauj, s town in the “FarrukbAbad Distriat; 
mentioned under the, ancient names of 
Kanyakubja, 13, 193; — KanyAkubja, 18; — 
Kanyakubja, 68, 70; — G&dhipure, 13, 18, 
183; — and Kuéiks, 13, 18, 182; — men- 
tioned as conquered by Jalauks L 


. 858 


, Kallcharasa, a Ganga Makámandalafvara. 310, 818 


Kanishka (Turuahka or Indo-Scythian), men- 

- tioned by Kalhsna as a king of KAémir, 
and allotted to the Turushke race, 69, 

72; — according to Kalhana, he was ante- 
rior by two to B. O. 1182; but in all 
probability the era, commencing A. D. 
77, runs *rom the beginning of his reign... 65 
Kanishkapurs, antient name of thé modern 
KAmpar... i. I ...69, 72 n. 
kañkaša, a word meaning * boundary. 81 and n. 
Kantaka variat, the territory of Vajrahasta 
L... farsi . 1% 

Kantakétea, an ancient agrakdra in Kêkmir 69, 78 


kanthikd, ‘the necklet (of royalty)’ ............ 170 
Kapéléévart, a goddess .. enne, 116 
kaphata, perhspa = kowalkana asun aqu asas 75 
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qu = a aana 
Karila district, apparently the ancient name 
of the modern Adhvan Parganá... 
karana, an astrologiorl term for half a a “fits, 
mention of the Bava karang 
Karanbél, a heap of ruins in the Central 
Provinces, near Jabalpur; — the inscrip- 
tion of Jayasimbadéva (Kalachuri), edited .. 214 
Káreya gara, a Jain sect, also known ss the 
Mailipe lineage .................. nnnm 310, 318 
harmastháxa, ‘a publie building’ 
Karm Bingh of PasiAlt, his ooins, 334 ; — de- 
poription of them ............ ... 986 
Karns, 8 king mentioned in NAN “with 
Ohandradéva . - 
Karns, or Karnadára (Kulsohuri ot Oh&di). aes 
210, 215, 219 
Karpediva (Ohgulukya); he had the birnda 
of Trailékyamolle . 
Karnita country enoni É in 3 the R&ate- 
“POMTING .......-..... ames ... 98, 109 
Karitib-édydpanu, a "fostival, m | honor of. 
Wishnu, connected with K&ritiks éukla 11... 
Karir, a place probably in the Cochin tarri- 
tory; mewtioned under the ancient name 
of Valji............ se 989, 205 
Kårvån, a village in Gujanit, Sorobékiy: mem- 
tioned under the ancient name of UN 
vatdra ...... . 176 
KA, one ot the names pre men- 
tioned as an ancient t£rtha... ..18, 18, 182 
Kazinovo, Essays on the Tus ol, notice 
Of M——-——— ——— 
Kasmir, the early history of, as given in Kal- 
hana’s Rdjataramgint, 65 to 78, 97 to 105; 
— the previous authorities used by Kalhana, 
67, 68, 97; — established dates which will 
be of usein adjusting the chronology, 65 ; — 
other remarks shewing how Kelhana fixed 
his chronology, 99, = — lista of the 
kings .. senin ingen 07 07 
hasthaka, c or riae, & Nord requiring e ex- 





68 


eee reecessoccencce 


15 


. 115 


84 


49 





planation ...... «e eene eene nnn een . 1H 
Kdtanira, notice of the. NGANA ANK NA TA 80 
Kathidwid mentioned under the ancient name 

of Burkahgráh mandala ........ ....111, 115 


Kasnškmbt, the ancient name of Kêsam, 218, 
414; — the Kauf&mbt edict on the AéÜka =< 
column at Allahabad, edited .....2............ 809 

Kavért, the river; references to i$ in ancient 


Kavi, a vilage in the Broach District, men- 
tioned wider the same namein the ne 
oentury A.D. seessooe senengane ase banene ee IIR, 115 

Kasirakasya of Halâyudha, the, was | written 
in the reign of a Rashtraktpe king mumed 
"Krishna... ... . 185 

Kaydvatara, konan mama ‘of probably Karvin 176 


Kayyata, or Kaiyata and Kniyyaja; which is 
the proper spelling P 
kásimf, the anna of Tipa . KA 
Kaka, a qud, or a matha tamed after him. 
kemalata, en @daptahion, in Kanarese, of the 
English ‘ camlet '. P 854 n. 
Ksavüditya, Mahárdjapuira, father of Ball- 


set esvacetes iss esosoosdasosees 


ladóva etin tone TM . 912 
késalo-jRána, ' tho (Jain) ‘doctrine of o nity .. 36 
kévatabhéga, = kaivartabhga...... 79 
Khagéndra, a king of Kaémtr.... 67 


Khági agrahára, ancient name ot tho ‘modem 
Kikapur... RTIA ...67, 98, 104 
halaka, ' & esah ag AA? ansessor . 116 
KhAmbhila, ancient name of Khambhél,’ a 
village in Gujar&t`......................... EREI 
khanda, a particular grain-moasure, ‘ a candy’ 115 
Khandéhaka, an ancient "en p m 
the Pürna pathaka... 
Khaéas, a tribe; mention. ot han in “tha 
Rájataraagin( ................... ...7, 108 
Khása(À; an ancient place in or near 
Kaámtr ^is ...88, 104 
Khért, an ancient place in Kamir.. "08, 104 and n. 
Khil&l-as-Sabi^a ohroniole ; its value for Turki 
history ... 
Khihkhila, another n name aof Narêndraditya I. 
Of Kadir ...cccccesceeevesscecseseescssesanens 99, 104 
Pagagan A et Pipa .. asss BIA 
Khoja Àhrtr, Mosque of, at “Samara, 
described .. vee 155 
Khénamusha pose NACE name vt. the 
modern Khunméh, a place in Kasmir ..... 
Kielhorn, Prof. By notice area 
Kimnara, another name of Nara L $25 


85 


52 


67 


..258 
...97, 100 


| Kirbnaragrama, an ancient village in Kaémtr 


97, 100 
KHirimarapura, another name of Narmpura 97, 
101 and n. 
Kinihiva$bára, an ancient village ............... 
Kid, a village in Gujarat, mentioned under 
the ancient name of Kutyala .................. 178 
Hrtana, used in tho sense of ‘a tenrple '...236, 287 
gov ok de an ancient fort, the modern 
Déigadh . .. 288, 239 


e One bee teceen seecscace 


Kisukfid Seventy, an ancient territorial “divi. 
sion; Akk&déyt had the governments of it... 475 
Kitthipurs, perhaps for Kirtipurs, a town of 
. Bavidatta 
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Kisikhala, an ancestor of the Gaàgas of Kalin- 
ga; ho built the city of Eikhalapure........ 170 


Kélarian languages; a point against tho view 
that all South-Indian languages are Kêlarian 61 
Kolléru, me qum me e MA 
t Qolair'; it means 'lake-river '. s. 61 
Kollêtisima, ‘the country of the “Kolléra 
(Colair) lake” .....,... a 
bollu, a oontraotion of Kalana o or 7 gela,” a 
natural pond or lake,’ as a termination of 


place-names in Southern Indis... 61 
Ko]tr, en andi village in tho Penida 
vishaya ... enake . 869 


Kócarslügum, a a Wa da “the Cotnabatore 
paar ne Md 


edited...... ... . 863 
Konga, the name applied to tho puse “of 
Kapaikkå-Irumporai ............. ...259, 968 
Kongudéés, meutiouod in w Kalachurt jnsorip. 
tion by the name of Kungs ..................... 215 
ee palana ee ee 
Konguni fillet of savereignty '. 1312, 318 


Kêsam, a village m the Allah&bid Distriot, 
mentioned under the ancient names of 
¿Kaušñmbt, 218, 214; — Kónambe, 136, 137 ; 
— and Kfmambi ........ "——— MáÓr 4. 809 

Kisamta, en nero form ofthe nano 
Këésam, 198, 137 ; — also Kgambi .. . 809 

Kêthêrarandhuri, an ancient village | in “tho 
Kóeamba pattalá.............. .................... 186 

K95-MAer, history of the Afghins af, 898 ta 
830; TAA accen didis: 


Kriahyarija, Mahdsdmantddhipah (Bash ra- 
kita of Gujarát); see Hagumrá 

Krishnarêja Udaiyir of Maistr, literary folk- 
tales about Leere occi nee conten rnt nna tone - 4 

Krittik&s, the Pleiades; see Krityk 

Kyity®, a goddoss, one of the Krittikhs; š 
curious mention of her in connection with 
Jalauks L. and tho Bódhissttvas........ +... 88, 71 

ga in an ancient Buddhist pikdra in 


ice caita; . ë mention of it by name, 
with the allotment of certain members of 
it to the Vatsa géira 
Kahitinanda, a king of Kgšmtr ............... 98, 104 
Kudugür addu, a sub-division ofthe Punnddu — . 
vishaya eere 958, 869 


DLIZILTIIEITIITITI 


Kutyala, ancient name of Kil . i: 

Kular, a place in Kaámtr, Derin and ' 
under the ancient name of Kuruhåra 

Külávasana, ancient name apparently of 
Jhuldsgn ........ EE TAN AN suere 178 


),949, 843, — ho oon. 
quered & king of bhart, 84, 115; — 
the date af his death, &ocording to different 
authorities, 846 n.; — his Udaypur insorip- 
tion of Yikrama-Sarhvrat 1220 (P), edited ... 841 


_Kummudevida, apparently an ‘older name 


of Kalbhávi, in the K&dalava]li Thirty...810, 818 
Kunga, the Kohgu or Kongud&éa of Southern 
Indis; mentioned in connection with the 
. 215 
Raikumamahtatv Wert. Ohalakya), younger 
sister of Vijay&ditya .. ids 97, 88 
kurangamada, ‘musk; sud nol "found 
in the dictionaries . er vis ein 817 n. 
kwrgón, ta mound,’ 49) — js an pon 
dwelling mound .. e 50 
Kurtakei, a village in the "Dhàrwád Diatriet; 
examination of tho date of tha spurious 
m of Baka, Samyat 
583... T 
Kimuhirs, k: adden ngrahdra in Kaémir, 
supposed to be the modern Kular ............ OY 
Kasa, a king of Kaámtr .. eee GT 
Erotika ana df the ancient tation of Kanini: 
mentioned as a i(rihe .. 2e. 18, 18, 188 
uscldla-pwravar-Moora, a tile of Haigota- 
Gaáhga-Permánadi, 312 and n.; — and of 


1 and », interchanges of, in Gujarêti names 

and words . 266 and n. 
Vani) utarohangós of, in Kanarot Uia 

371, 810 

Ta oa epist for Lakshmanasêna- 
samvat . 30 

lagna, ‘the Thing of & ` sign ‘of the nodhi 

(rd#); mention in a recorded date of the 

Nriyugma (i. e. Mithuna; Gemini) lagna... 
163, 169, 174 

poscis aaa ron dde 
. 845 
Làkhih Butt, a festival, of Guth origin —. 886 

labshana, ‘the sexual parts; with this word 

is connected atriakshay, ‘to eut, to 


Lakshmêpêla s king of the Sapadalaksha 
country; he paid tribute to Ajayapdladéva 115 
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Lekxzhméshwar,a village in tho Miraj State, 
within thé limits of the Dhárwáj District, 
mentioned under the ancient name of 
Purigere ...:;........ 
TAl-Pahêd, a hill in the Oenteal Provinoes, 
near Bharhut; the rock inscription of 
Narasithhadéva, of the Ohédi year. 909, 
edited... d 
Lalitpur Distt, insoriptiona Bum. tha, odit 
...296, 287 
s cone pn an ra a nagih 
Yáte country mentioned m the Rdjateranmgint 
98, 102 
laughter producing a sweet soenb in folktales 87 
lawhi?, lawbiba®, abbreylations which perhaps 


87 


A ere cee btposo sanane anane 


stand for lnubikd-gananayé ............ 112 and n. 
Lava, 2 king of Kafmtr .......,.. ess 07 
Lavapaprasida, seo Lünspashka .................. 946 
Levandtea, a town built by Baka ............88, 108 
Leraripreris, Bdsaka, in o timo ot Gerh 

dsohandra....................... a... enn 19 
Lébhundáka, a village in the ‘Asurtbhaka 

wishàwa ..................... "— — OO 
Lêdart, ancient namo of tho modem Lidar . . 67 


legends, literary, Sanskrit, 40 to 44; 
legends from. Kadir, 518; — from Madras 818 


Lévira, an ancient agrahdra in Kaámtr.., e» 6? 
Lidar, a riyer in Kaémir; mentioned ander 
the ancient name of Lédart ..... Aot 67 
laga, the phallic yea n on seals of 
granis ............... - . 165 
literary legends, Sanskrit “AO to 44 
, ka, the origin of 29 
Léléra, a town in Kakmir ........................... 67 


Lucknow Provincial Museum, a an ° inaoription 


in the, notioed .. s 
Tia aah jn, another bre of Ta panika: AAN 
Lanspaskka (a corruption of Lonpapesiya — 

Lavanaprasida), a governor of basan 

under Ajayapåla . 945, 346 
Tanay Rase; the nes Bómavahs.. CIO and x. 

179, 180, 215 


Madanadóva, a variant of the name of Mada. - 
napála 10, 14 
Madanapåla “(Gabadarkla), 10, 13, 15, 18, 133, 
1838 (see alsu R&ban); — his name also 
oqours as Madanadéva, 10, 14; — the charter 
by which he confirmed his father’s grant of 
Vikraura-Saxhvat 1154, edited, 0 ; — another 
grant of his time, of Vikrama-Sarhvat 





11668, edited Lu z, L ap a LHM 

Madhu- Kimårnara, another namo of Kámár- 
DAYA VL. Sawab ans naban tec uae Vo 168 n., 164, 171 
senasa NOK 


Madhukëšs, a form, of Siva at Nagara ... 


. 211 wagkoytu, noto on the ward Gss s BB s 
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madhydhaakdla, tho period of three swhér- 
tas with noon as the centre, or 72 minutes 
before and 72 minutes after noon 

Madras Government Central Museum, inscrip- 

om the, edited ...... 143 (P), 161, 165, 172 

Madras Presidenoy, inscriptions from the, 
edited . wae ea 148, 161, 165, 172, 362 

29 

co oil sbbrevistions of doubtful mean. 

Em 118 and n. 
Mah kirata, tior Solace: E" Prof. 

, ,D&rmesteter's examination of poinis of 
contact between it and the Shdk-Ndma, 


Mahdbhdshya, tho; “mention. “of "Ohandrt 
chárya and others bringing it into uso in 
the time of Abhimanyu, 69,78; — some 
remarks on the divisions adopted by Prof. 
Kielborn in his edition of it, 128; — the 
Maurya question; reference toa note by 


Dr. O. von Böthlingk ........................... 27 
Mabádéva (YAdava of Dévagiri); see Hul- 
gir... — M er. 198 


Mahtktte, Makita, or Makupa, the namo of a 
group of templos in the Bijapur District ; 


makas, also wakash°, an abbreviation of ma- 
hattara or mehatioma ...110 and:n., 118 and n. 
mahdmifrapandita, ' a scholar,  dosorving 
of the honoriflo title miéra’ 184 and n. 


of Bhkdrapada,.............................. 857 and n. 
Mahérdjapuira, an official title, next m rank 
above Rdjapuirs, 212 n.; — this title was 
applied to Góvindachandra in his father’s 
life-time, 18; — and to BAjyapAla......... 
Mahdeddhantka, an official title 
Mahbüb ’Alt Khas of Kêjlê-Mêlêr, 829 ; — his 
ooins degoribed  ............ à eere senses eve nn 
Mahdisi movement in North Africa, notice of 
Dr. Go 


899 
37 


ons eers 145, A iki 171, 175 

Mahfohandre (G&hadavála) ... ...18, 138 

Mahindar Singh of Papisla, his coins; ; 324; — 
description of them . 

Mah!páladira, a a king io hon. Dharantvari- 
ha wasfeudaiory ................................. 

Mahitale, an early prince, of the Gahadavila 


. 887- 


Mailipa lmeage, the, a Jain sect, also known 
as the KAroye gana ...........................810, 818 
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Meistir, literary folktales from .................. 44 | Mark, Bt, the fate of................... ............ 315 


maiiamal, ‘a public chest or treasury’ ......... B2 


Makhdim-i-’Asam — Khoje Ahrêr ............. 155 

Mákhulagkmva Forty-bwo, the; & sub-divi- 
sion of the Pürnpa pathaka..................... 84 

Makuta; soo Mahkkúta .......................... 316 


Malagasy ethics compared with old Egyptian 28 
Malakótta, a country in Southern India, men- 
tioned by Hjuen-Tmiang under the name of 
Mo-lo-bin-oh’a, 289; — the etymology of 
the name, 240; — it was also called Chi- 
mo-lo, 241; ; —ik was also known by the namo 
of Malaya, 241; — ita boundaries &ooord- 
ing to Hiuen-Tsiang, 241; — its capital, 
unnagmed by Hiuen-Tsiang, was probably 
Malakija, a name which is to be struck out 
of'the map ........... . 240 
Milavabhadra, Skr. “poet; "identity discussed .. 28 
Malaya, another name for the Malakêtha 
country, 941; — other applications of the 
name in Sanskrit, Malayêlam, and Tamil... 241 
Malays, sacrifice fot purifloation among the 31, 82 
MAlêr-KMYA, soo KOHA-MAlAr ............... 829, 390 
Mámrápi, Makdmandaléévare (see also Am- 
bernith); he may perhapa be of the Bill- 
hára family; but he is not to be identified 
with Mummuni, 95; — a remark about the 


Mánapure, the residence of Abhimanyu 
(B&ahtraküpa); it is possibly the modern 
MAnpur in Malwa .. . 238 

Manara pattald, an ancient territorial division ` 183 

Mánaca-Dharma-Básira ; notice of Prof. Jol- 
ly’s edition of the Sanakrit, Text... vee 958 

man, heroine disgiised as x in folktales .. saa 147 

Manchu-Mongol Army, a colleotion of papers 


DEI 


in the rendering of the pillar insoription of 
Yaéédharman, 219; — and in the insorip- 
tion of YaéSdharman and Vishnuvardhana 220 
máni, ‘an Hider °... sone Ka a? 
Manifrt, a pdtabo of Abhilvayu . ree . 149 
MAnpur, a town in MAlwa ; it is possibly man. 
wawa giu toy ee saya 


TANYA A ———— M 283 
Manu, the Code of; notice "ot Prof. Jolly’s 
edition of the Sanskrit Tert.... . 256 


manoda, ta podal tame of carain NIV 
wineh ire anniversaries of the fourteen 


pius OPEP 58 
Men-yo-siw, an ancient J apine porin — 80 
Márasithha (Gahgs of Kalinga) .. +470, 171 
márgaaabe, or nb hina mi gandha, | . a fiscal 

term requiring explanation ' 


marriage customs m Perak .. A BA 
Mêsama, Mahkdbalddhikrita, an offloer of 
Nikumbhallasakti 
RNE EE M e. 67 
Matila ; see Mattila... .. 989 
Mdiriehakra, soo Mothers, ‘the Divine... sa 70n. 
Mattila, the name on an ancient fas coda 
seal from Bulandshahr .. 
Maultdf era of Ttpa. Sultan “of "Vaistr, 
fourteen years in advance of the Hijra...813, 814 


9tessesossosasdstoqoe 2s ooteecasa 
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| Maung Pauk Kyaing, a Burmese popular hero 375. 


Maurya question and the MgAdbhdshya; 
reference to a eee 0. von Bóth- 


maxims im folktales ........................ 39, 975, 848 
medials hardened into tenues in Pali; e. g. 
kubhd — guhk4....................................... 6 
ha^, an abbreviation, possibly of mshara .. 
118 enia. 
Méhara, an apparent mention of &.... .. 115 
Merv, Russian accounts of ................ senis 156 


Mihirekula, mentioned by Kalhane as a king 
of Kaámtr, 98, 102, 108; — his accession, 
according to Kalhana, was m B.C. 704; 
but his real date was about A.D. 515, 

. -65; — anamendment.in the rendering 

of the referenoe to him m the Mandastr 

pillar inscription of Yastdharman, 219; — 

his capital was Sakals in the Pafijêb, which 

is the modern Báügalaw&ltibbà een 298, 227 
ura, & town built by Mihirakula in 

the Holadé district ............. ..98, 103. 

Mihirdévera, a form of Biva, established by 
Mihirakula at Brtnagart .. ...8, 103 

mitra, a particular honoriño Els in wake 


miérapasdita . .... . 184 and n. 
Mitra, Varuna, ind. Aryeman, the, earliest 
Trinity of tho Aryana . "E pee sanane 29 


Miéchchhas mentioned in the Rdjatarampini 
68, 70, 98, 102, 108 
Mo-lo-biw-ch'a, a country mentioned by 
Hiuen Talang, identifled with Malakêjja 
239 to 242 
moon and sun, ar emblems on seals-of grants 165 
months, Hindu lunar (see also intercalary) ; 
names of them as used in sei ay datos : — ` 


Áshájha (June-July)... eres 048 
Afvayuja (BSept.-Oot.) ..................... ` B5 
Bhidra (Aug.-Sept.) ... ^88, 181, 214 
Bhêdrapada (Aug.-Bepb.) eene o DB, 268 


Chaitra (March- April)... 58, 86, 90, 109, 

238, 

Tytahtha (May-June)...58, 87, 95, 197, 
198, 958, 285 
Kirttika(Oot-Nov.)..83, 84, 86, 105,296, 816 
Madin (March-April) . dicas 86 

















INDEX. 407 

Mhgha (Jan.-Feb.).......................11, 251 | N&bhá, history of the RAjts of ............ 330, 331 
Marg (Nov.-Deo.) .................. 57, 86, 112 ee E Nan ae 
Márgz£ira (Nov.- Deo.) .. . 127 gana ...... "FEE 
Pausha (Deo.-Jan.) .. 19, 90, 91, "189, 948 | Nágadatta, an anakan. of "Raviduba. — 365, 888 
Paushya (Dec.-Jan.) .. š . 811 | Nagara, the city of KêmêArnara IL............ can 171 
Phálguna (Feb. -Maroh)... Eines 90, al, 345, "| Nêgara Brêhmans of Gujarít were asinfluen- 

252, 367 tial in the tenth century A. D. as they are 
Pushya (Deo.-Jan.) ........................ 879 pto RARUS 186 
Br&vana (July-Aug.)...30, 35, 35, 213, 251 | Nügura kindred, mention of the .......... IT 
Buchi (June-July) .................. an sanane 911 | Nágur! characters; one of the earliest instan- 
Vaisåkha (April-May) ...85, 186, 187, oes of the use of them in Southern India, is 

140, 141, 148, 252, 285, 344, 947 


months, Hindu solar; ‘Prof. Kielhorn's Ta- 
bles for the solar months, according to 
the Arya- and the Sórya-Siddkdxia, 204, 
207; — Dr. Schram’s Tables for the same 
296, 297, 299; — instances of the use of the 
solar months in inecriptions of Southern 
India; Mésha-misa (is e. the solar 
Vaiddkha), 169; — Vrifchiks-máea (i. e. the 
solar Mergaftraha) 174; — and the solar 
EE d ND PORE 
Kümbha . 
months; Beleukidan s ‘mention af the interos- 
lated month, Hmboraama... PR Lr 
Mothers, the Divine; maion of thait wore 
Whip in the Edjatarasiginf, 68, 70. md n., 
99, 104; — and in connection with human 


. 188 


sacrifloog ........................ —— 98, 104 
mounds in Turkistán . —— € 4D, 50 

_ wridkrawick, the proper mendis et. se 28, 29 
Muhilatindha (P) family .................. 345, 847 n. 
Molardja I. (Ohaulukya) ....................aaa. 114 


Mülarija II, (Ohaulukya); — he defeated 


Nág&rjuna, king of KAvi ...............,.. 111, 118 
Mulge, the Qhaldean god of helL..... ............ 246 
Multát, a village in the Bétàl District; the 

grant of Nandardja,. of Bake Sashrat 631, 

edited . 880 
Mommuni “Suara ot the Kotkan); “keis 

not to be identified with M&mvani .. 4. 95 
mira, a Vêdio adjective; da 4 on ite 

meaning and connected words ............... 247 
Muraithagha$ta, a bething-place on the 

Jamná, apparently as ÁsatikA ............... 19 
musical instruments; the victorious drum 

of a Básanad&ct. .............................. 812, 313 
Musalnín books printed in Russia, list of 

155, 156 
mushiard, the double paisd of Tipt .. son 214 


mythology, M. Regnaud’s theory of the 


sources of............................ smesse ete nte 248 
sand 1, interohanges of, in Gujarêti names 
and words... od iade: 


Na'amán of KuurksAn; | an ki Arabio ‘folktale . 89 


Någårjuna, the Buddhist patriarch; he built , 


about À. D. 190 ............ — À— 63, 


Nigkrjuns, a king of Kavi, defeated by Mtla- 
rêja IL......... — PG n 111, 115 
Nagas; mention of them .in the Rdjataras- 

i 0806, 0008 PE AT 108 
. 276 


wa. ...... 


Nagas in Burmese folkloro 


, en enenan aan sanan ran 79, 80 


park' . 
Naha, an andit “illago, n near š Udayipdtė ss 
Naidhruva-N&rüyana, a writer; he cannot 


hibitions regarding killing, castrating, and 
marking animals on the full-moon days 
that are in conjunction with the nakshatras 
Tishya and Punarvasu, 80; — names of the 


nakshairas as used in recorded dates :— 
Annurkahá....... SENA. Kg a OKAN 4, 86 
Punarrasu . ——— 87 
pA C PR AS u asas. "168, “109, 174, 367 
Spi P € 285 
Uttar, for Uttard-Bhadrapadé ............ 951 
Uttari-Bbadrapadá ........................... 251 
namaka, a Sanskrit word, the use of it........ 28 


` Namuchi and Vyitra, remarks on, as described 


in the MakdbRárata 
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| Nandarája (Bashjraküja) 239, 393, 235; — 


he had the biruda of Yuddh&sure, 281, 295 ; 
— his Mulih! grant of fBeka-Haivat 631, 


Tadhana Mient nip of Nandinia 


village in Gujarát................................. 178 
Nandi, or Nandin, the bull of Biva; images 

of him on seals of grants ............ 161, 165, 172 
Nandi-Purdaa, a work mentioned in the 

Rájatarasgix....................................... 70 
Nandikshótra or Nandtíakshótra, an ancient 

place m Kagmt> ....,............. 68, 70 and n., 71 


INDEX. 


———— rm 


nondimubhe,a particular kind of aquatic bird 74,80 
Nannadéva, alad called Nannóévara (of a 


Nann&vara, another name of Nannadéva. €— 


mír ........... —— AA .-«97, 100, 101, 102 


Narapati; the date of its composition 
Narapura, also called Kithnarapura, a town 
built by Nara I......... SETOR «97, 101 and n. 
Narasimha, or Narasirhhadêva (Kalachuri of . 
Ohêdi), 210, 211, 218, 915, 219; — he bad 
the title of ‘lord over Trikalinga ' and Aéwa- 
pati?, 213; — mention of him ss supreme 
king of D&hila, 219; — his LAl-Paháj 
rook inscription, of the Qhêdi year 909, ` 
edited, 311; — his Alh&-Gh&t inscription 
of the Vikrama year 1216, edited 
Nardyanadfies L and IL; notes m connection 
` with them ....... ^. 191 and n., 198 
Naréndrabhavana, an ancient vikdra in Kaámtr 
or Dardistkn.......... Mee 07 
Nartndrkditya 1, alao cxlo Khia a king 
enero 9D, 104 
Ë DEAD gh “pola. 3894; — 
description of tham TIE 
Narmadé, the river Norbudda ; mention ot 
“ the provinoe on the banks of the Narma- 


. 888 


lie mib a ip doa tici A Seve 84 
Narts, à fabulous Ossetio tribe .... e». 29 
Naugami, a pdfaka of Détpált .. . 188 


^ Naula, Bawdhiwigrakika, tho writer of tho 
Mult grant of. Nandartjsa...................... 236 

Nauskri District, an inscription from the, 
[uir MMMEEM——— 

Negapatam, m the Tanjore District, probably 
mentioned by the ancient name of Niga- 


Nëwkr era, the; Dr. Sohram’s Tables for 
the conversion of dates in ib... ........... 
Nicobar Talanders, account of the ............... 352 
Nikumbhallaéekii, a Séndraka chieftain, 266, 
260; — he had the epithet or biruda of Pri- 
thivivallabha, 209; — his Bagumrá grant, 
of Oh&di-Serhvat 406, edited .................. 
Nila, & king of the Nagas, 69, 78, 07, 100; — 
he ig the supposed author of the Nie- 


Nila-Purdaa, or Nílomata- Pinus aid of 
the works used by Kalhana for the history 
of Kaimtr, 66, 67 ; — mentioned and re- 
ferred to in the Edjaiarassgint, 69, 78; — 
dui etu uei NM. ERO 
Nila 252 VIR Pod HERES Eat awata oss ?3 


aflakhigait, — wirlakakayati, from werlakshoy, 


“to cut, to castrato'............................... 79 
S cua irr is e eR . 845 n. 
Nitkmauy!, a pdfaka of Gojanti... e. 135 
niyukta-danda, xs official anaa c . B45 n. 


North-W est Provinoes, Biscripti ona Prom the, 
edited, 1, 8, 14, 33, 73, 105, 129, 134, 186, 
187, 189, 140, 142, 286, 287, 300, 908, 
300 ; — an ancient terra-oobta seal... ......... 

Nuah, the ‘saviour ' in Babylonian religion ... 

numeral compounds, such as * the nans 
dred Elders; ‘the five-hundred houses ;’ 
s note on their possible bearing ......... ..976 n. 

numeral words, irregular uso PY — 19 n. 


ai 


official titles, strings of, 13, 18, 70 n., 188, 185, 
137, 188, 139, 140, 141, 142, 172, 235, 260 

ékapinga, & P&H word, perhaps meaning ‘a 
Dni dre sereme Tb, 80 
onomatopais in Hindust&nt....,................... 894 

Ossetio grammar, notioq of Dr. Hibech- 
mann's papar on, 38; — Osectio folktales... 29 
ordeal in folktales ........... eene anawa nen eee 48, 149 


Cantal Indie, $461. tuo of tha shorter 


padmásana, & word moaning “the sun’ ...... 

pddépajtwin, a similar expression to pddapad- 
mdpajivin ............................................. 172 

pádla aş the termination of the names of three 
kings, VijayapAla, RAjyapêla, and Trilécha- 


na&pála, whose lineage and dynasty 
remain to be determined .....................99, 34 
palace, enchanted, in folktales .. 29 ft. 


palasata, PKH, probably a mistaka tor pala 


pata, Sa turtle-dove ’ .............................. 75 
pdií ss a termination of lage DAD in 

Dé&pé&!t and ChapégtlauipAu ............ ee 138 
palladihd, a word requiring explanation ...... 11i 


Palmyra, History of, notice of Grimme's, 54; 
— notices of, by Arabic geographers...,.... 54 

paitchaldagala-mahkdddéna, ‘the apes 
five ploughs ’.. > 58 and n. 
Panoharktra system, notas on do. 3 . 189 

paschárihübe, a word equivalent to ‘Phéupate 
? 210 and n. 


.. 


INDEX. 








pandita’, apparently an unnecessary hi of 
writing pandita ... «FIL, 114 
Panduvazhéa, ‘the lineage of Panda’ COUR 275 
Padjêh, a dated Grrmoo-Buddhist sculpture 
from the, 257; — the coins and history of 
the modern Native Chiefs of the- Pafijéb_ 
322 to 841 
panaasasa, = parwašaša *recs9seossestesos too hose = 75 
Parewabketiárako, & title of paramount sove- 
reignty ; instances in which it is applied to 
“the divine Arhat,” and to a Baira priest... 88 
“most kind to Bráhmans ' 


Parikshit, son of Dharma (P), an anbestor of 
the Gaágas of Kalinga ............ esee. - 170 
‘parnesasa, in Pili pa*«asasa, a particular 


Parrot in folktales helping heroine... 
Parsis, pe aa of the Social ‘Code of 
[1 T 2 ee. 196 
Püriva-JinMrare, a deified Jain teacher 
Parthian empire; it originated about B. O. 
250, . . 186; — the Parthisns established 
themselves in the Kabul valley about B. O. 
161, and their dynasty came to an end in 
Sindh about the middle of the first century 126 
Párikivivalé, & work by Hêlêrija, used by 
ee Fir KÊN 
na, for the early history of Kasmir ... 67 
partarition, ensioms in Madras concerning ... 281 
parsan, an astrological term, used with 
eclipses, 56, 00, 91; — and with sasbrdatis 
90, 100 
PETA EN ee 


das eee eee cen KN TIIN 


...... 


passion-plays in Persia 
pasugeya pola, ‘ joint-flelds ' 
Pá&éupeta ascotias ; Semen ys: 
word pá&kchárikika .. -..210 and n. 
pátaka (see also vdiaka), ‘an outlying portion 

of a village, a kind of hamlet,’ 185, 188, 
142; — instances of the use of the word 
as a termination of names of villages, in 
Anshilapéjaka, 84 ; "E AES DAL ETE 
84; — and Dódhiykpitaka 
Phan, a shorter name of AnhilwidapAtan 81 


ves sss... 002000049 


*e*sasssssoqosssa..... 


and n., 


Lar iens dn cc bai, in Prikrit 


SOO nae enosostesesdE poscsseneaceeetqueveseseqen 


Puri dign KE me 328 ff. 


patibhége, Pali,‘ consumption (of food)’ 
paftabandha, * a a fillet of 
sovereignty ’... +812, 813 
Patyel, an ancient vilage ip ihe Puja 
viskaya 
pettald, a territorial term, 18, 18, 31, 185, 185, 
` 186, 138, 189, 141, 143; — used apparently 
In the usual sense of & territorial division, 
Pos parapa inte sano ot^ a patent; 118n., 
115 and n. 


*..... 
seno 


t5evstooesudpessoonqe severe nengan angase veavbevee 


Pekin, Russian Mission to, in 1715 
m af the ancient Egyptians, the 
acorde a person mankind in one of 
Tha Granta ct Anan baarn Ubi aping 176 
and n 
Persian MBS. in tho Berlin Library et 288, 984 
Pérür, ancient namo of the modern Béltr 271, 275 
Peosháwar District; a dated .Greoo-Buddhist 


sculpture ............................................. 257 
MEIN NS UM m 
in Gujarát ....... 4.1777 
Phülkiàá Chiefs of the Pant a 391; their 
history ........ TER . 923 ff. 
pigeons in folklore < — ...46, 47 
pilla, or plis, “a i bunoh iof feathers 
ied about by a Jain ascetic’.. . 919m. 
Pipaléandurga (P) an ancient fort “Gr village 
in the Central Provinoes ....................... . 218 
Pipperik&, an ancient village ........... ...... e 2995. 
Piyadasi, a name or title of Addka..,...3, 9, 80, 
107, 806, 807 | 


Podigei, or Podiyam, the mountain Pótalaka, 


ee 9s eso vov veo 


paka sang 

Bren se meee uri a „Indis; also 
called Podigei and Podiyam, and Olin 
ná&chals ... sos 2l 

PrabhdsalsMératirthaydirduurana, the; ex- 
amination af the date bi a MB. of is, of the 
fifteenth century A. D, .. 

prabhajyemána, a particular uso of the ‘word 


Pragalbha, an ancestor of the Gaigas of 
Kalinga’... - 7167 n., 170 
práged°, ¿s bine wn of pide 


. 251 


--114 and n. 

Pragvat kindred, mention of the, 115; — 
another mention of a Prigvd§ ...... saa 116 

Prágvita; it is either another name for 
Mêwid, or the name of the country of 


; part .eeeeeees 
Prákrit; a probable reference to Mahdrdahtri 
Prákrit in an Old-Kanarese inscription 

818 and n. 








° 
410 INDEX. 
Prikpit words; — ckhapawa, 185; — dah4,: Purínio genealogies; of the Gahgas of Ka- 
90; — puppha, 14; — sarwachchAara, 140; oi 170; —&ud of the Kalachuris of 
— savatchhara, 90; — vachchha .............. 108 |  OhBdi..... eese anakan ga eee eee eoa tnn aa giae 215 
prakriyd, ‘a asah m aysa d ; one of the ancient names of Laksh. 
prakrg-óp&a .. ¿esas esee, BL méehwar 2.2.25. ennt 87 
grageh ier pranela- EE ANA NAUN 973 and m. Pùrga pathaka, a sub-division of “the pro- 
prapd, ‘a watering-trongh ”.................. —... 115 vince on the banks of the Narmad&”......... 84 
Prasannapura, an ancient town .................. 110 


pratipatt, ‘consent? (P) ........................... 
Pratishthfina, gn ancient town at the oon- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jamnå, ` 
88; — it is probably represented by the 
modern Jhfat 88 n: 
pravarikera, a fiscal term requiring explana- 
Lat BAR AN NANA A 184 and n., 187 
pravara, ‘an Invoogtion of ancestors at the 
performanoe of oertain rites; names of 
pravaras as mentioned in tecords: — 
Bhárgara-Ohyavana- À pnavüna- Aurva- 
Jtmadagn)ys............... 184, 135, 189, 140 
Gatitama- Aitatha- Ahgiram ............... 19 
Viív&mitra- Andalya- Dévaráta ......... 18 
Pravarasêna L, a king of Kaámtr, mentioned 
as a descendant of Gónanda III. ...97, 100 and n. 
pravertamdna, ' current'; an instance . 
in which this word is used to qualify a 
year of the Vikrama era, which is really 
to be applied as current, if the southern 
reckoning of the era is followed, 258; — 
an instance of the use of the same word, 
where, however, the year has in ends. 
be applied as expired... ens O51 
Prayága, ancient name of Allahibád eeses. 88 
pregnancy, customs in Bombay concerning... 287 
princess in folktales kills every one who trien 
to cure her, 24; — oured of incurable 
disease by hero .. sees enn tee eco DA) ff. 
prithief, Bkr., full meaning lof oaeee TEETE 28 
prithivwallabha, ‘favourite of the earth, an 
epithet or biruda of Nikumbhallaéakti ... 269 
proverbs of aic eon of & oolleotion 
of the... as .. 158 
Pullutgnr, “atoer name ot Hulgtr.. ee 87 
Pünáqu, see Punnádu ......... . 863 
Punal- Nadu, the country of Ohenkannin ‘259, 
262, 263, 264, 265 
Pungisoge, an ancient village in the Punn&du 
vishaya 
Punnádu or Pünádu visheya, the territory of 
Ravidatta, 800; — it was a part of the 
Gatgavidi Ninety-x-thousand, 368; — 
remarks against the view that it was a Ten- 


esasoswssoceosss sun senses soa neg sesene 


Punnátarájs, an ancestor of Ravidatta ...805, 368 
punning verses, Sanskrit, 45,46; — accidental 
p in the Vidas PETET A Cei a pene AAN 


quib, the eighth-peisd of Tipi ...............814, 315 


r and 1, interchanges of, in Kanarese mames 
271, 810 
Raghbtr wan UNS CR ONSE — de- 
soription of them. ........... enne 387 
Bêhan, a village in the Etàwab District "the 
grant of Madanapála and Gévindachandra, | 
of Vikrama-Barhvat 1160, edited............... 14 
Bahasya, an official title ..... m 
Raiwên, a village in the Stt&pur District, 
Oudh, N.. W. P.; the grant of Góvinda- 
ohandra, of Vikeuma- Sarhvat duds exami- 
nation of the date . Sxesaeeuvcovaé ask ess. D7 
rájádhirdjo, & regal title . —— 
rájaparom&kvara, perhaps a regal title, ers 
hapa a biruda meaning 'g very Paramié- 
vara among kings’. ; 171 and n. 
Eljapurt, anotar name of epe & village 
in Gujarat... 
Bajapuira, an offieial title, "next In rank below 
AMakárdjapwira ................... — kie 212 n. 
Bâjaràja (Gahga of Kalinga), 164, 171, 176 ; 
— his wife was Rêjasundari, 164, 171; — 
he oonquered the Dramilas, 171; — and he 
sucooured a king of Vehgi named Vijay- 
ditya, 171; — and a king of Utkala ......... 171 
Rêjarêjêbrara, a form of Siva at Reogujed 161; 165 
BAjasundart, daughter of Rêjêndraohêla, n. 
wife of Rêjarêja (Gaga of Kalinga) .., I 
1 178° 


Rdjatararagint of Kahana. a historical poem 
giving an account of the kings of Kaémtr ; 
extracta from it, 65, 97; — established dates 
which will be of use in adjusting the ohro- 
nology given in it .. — 65 

Bájéndrachüla ; his diaper. Rêjasundari, 
was the wife of B&jarája (Ganga of Kalinga) 

` 164, 175 

Rajim, a village m the R&ypur Distriot; 
amendments in the rendering of the grant 
of Tiyaradêra .................... cuenten 

RAjindar Singh of Pagiflé, his coins, 824 ;— 
description of them .......................8986, 387 

R&jyapélg, a king, iR LORS of Triló- 
ohanapéla .............. €— mM nre. OD 
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Båjyapåla (G&hadavila); mentioned with the 
title of Mak4rdjaputra, 21; — his grant of 
Vikrams-Sa:hvat 1199, noticed 

Ramé, ancestor of the Mahfrijis of Patiala ... 823 

Bdwa-Gíla-Gówinda, an imitation of the 
Gfta-Góviada . 28 

Rémaltha, an sicion village in the Sigur 


seecsossusaséstose sop esso 209 ^00 9225209 cesses 


ssvososoatótone 


eechátastasa sso ssscosantdd ssasocssp sonne mon 


S QT Kalihga) 
Randavai, an ancient town or village on the 
big abe bs T 189, 141, 142 


eee... .......... 


Rashtrakites of Central Jas pers Taigh- 
bourmg parta 

Baskide ddin, notico of Berexin's translation 
of: . .... — 

Bishtevarmin,. ot the Küyspa. “sire, an 
ancestor of Ravidatta 885, 868 

ráái, ‘a sign of the rodiao’: names of ráfís as 
used in recorded dates: — 


40 


seetoeeethtaso eom eos 
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ayasa as à penis of a village mano, 
in Umarathå 
ráu?^, an abbreviation o£rdwuda ............ 118 and n. 
Bawa, a, of the Kshatriya oaste......185, 187, 189 
Bávana, a king of Kafmtr ........ TUE 97, 100 
Ravidatta (of Punntq), 363, 864, 865, 968; — 
he was apparently s feudatory ofa person 
named Oheramma, 365; — his spurious 
Báypur District, an insoripüon from ths, 
Tegal yours, Leinoa cf thi: mie of. 8, “80, 
107, 108 
e l A inde ier 
of the Gangas of Kalinga .. -. 165 
ri^, a technical abbreviation’ requiring jangle ¢ 
nation ......... 84 and n. 
Hig-Váda, the; reference to M. “Borguigne'a 
researches into ite history, 89; — notioe of 
Dr. Lucian Scherman’s investigation into 
the philosophic d of the es: and 


t6 s00stosidsnd nuptonose I»rooquensas ses 


. 862 


. 179 





ragane 


rila, a Vidio word ; remarks on ite moaning 947 
«ndra, ^ large, great, lofty’ 


` labakti . 


Saberaavimin, the most ancient commenta- 
tor on the MimêArhad; he oannot be placed 
later than A. D. 400 or 500 ..................... 


sacrifice, human; ee c EE 


Bebairdriuna. an wosdboc Of ‘tha Kalachuris 
of Ohédi . 
BAbib Singh of Patiala, bis coins, 324; — de- 


dee vee recon 


nadi, also named Saigospa-Perménedi, and 
Bivamare, a Ganga Mahkdmandalééeara 310, 
812, 815 
Saiva inseriptions ........................ 148, 161, 179 
Sake era (see also eras, and fortnights); its 
epoch, according to the drya-Siddhdata, 
in days of the Julian period, and with refe- 
rence to Ujjain, 198; — Prof Kielhorn's 
method for finding the beginning of any 
year of this era, in accordance with the 
same Siddhfinta, the years being taken for 
this purpose as solar years, each beginning 
with the Mésha-Serhkránti, 198; — Dr. 
, Bohram's Tables for the conversion of dates 
in this era, 206, 297; — the earliest reliable 
instance of the use of this era m Gujarat, 
in a date that can be tegted..................... . 56 
dka, an adjective meaning ‘of or belenging 
to the Bakas;’ instances of its use... 30, 91, 
168, 164, 169, 174 
Sakala, the capital of Mihirakula; ib is the 
modern Skngalsgwk18tibb4................... 226, 227 
ee ipa ray 
mandala... sç“ ...111, 115 
Sakambhari, the acini name sot Sambhar or 
Sambhar ; a king of Sakarhbhar! was con- 
quered by Kumårapåladêra 84, 112, 115, 186, 843 
édkhd, lit. “a branch,’ & Vódio school, follow- 
ing any particular recension of one of the 
Védas; names of édkhds mentioned in 


Obhandiga -........ - 13 
Bümkhy&yana ....... cen . 19 
Yaa Agi MAD gand sana ga 970 
Yejurykds in gneisses sesssecnpesentsscion 91 


Bikkia sa ancient eprakara in Kakinte,, .98, 104 

bakti as a termingtion of proper names, in 
Adityaéakti, bs 

...966, 269 


Salikhanspura, Racist n name of Bahkhalpur 177 


sac... 


| Q nnns — +. 287 | Balàji, an ancient village in the J&ruttha 
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éalyaka, probably rendgrod i in and a 
“a porcupine ' eee 16 
saih, ka abbreviation. of qameaisara, * a year? 
or of any of ita declensional cases; used 
in composition with La, to denote years of 
the Lekshmagaséng era, 30;— used with- 
out any appellative in composition, to de- 
note years of the Saka era, 55;—of the 
‘Vikrama era, 16, 90, 85, 140; — and of-an 


EDOOrUBID CFR ....................... nenne tenen nn 257 
Bamajt yl, an asant village in tho Surkah- - 
trêh mandala .................... i eie pan 11, 118. | 


Bamingêsa, an ancient agraAára in Kasmir, 
supposed to bo the modern Bykgu.- .68, 99, 104 
samastablwsandéraya, ‘asylum of the. mi- 
verse," an epithet or birnda of Jayasibha — 
IIL ’. — eos 274 
ka haddha: * belonging +0" ..38, 85 
Sambhar, or Simbhar, in Bájputána, men- 
tioned undér the ancient namo of Bikarh- 
bhart . Saag «+84, 119, 115, 186, 
vadekerió used for ths delivery of ea order 
and the engrossing of it on oopper............ 116 
semaki ; & rele authorising ‘the neglect of i 
in prose... sawanen 966 n. 
sahkránti, or WA AA "Hh entysaos of”. 
the sun into a sign of the zodiac’; Prof. 
` Kielhorn's method for determining the 
oocasions of samkrdmHi, according to the 
Stirya-Siddhduta, 904; — Dr. Sohram's 
Tables for the saeerásiis, 299; — in speci- 
fying the HEki of a sar&krdati, the custom 
is to quote the thi that 1€ actually current 
atthe moment of the sesiráai 250; — 
an instance of this, 879; — notes ‘on the 


4* 999 »064a5099 940 toe * 


BE eRe eee *easeo een 


848 


9999 10200495505 sap roeveneneren® 


yara-Senhirinti is apparently coupled 
with days on which it cannot occur, 10; — 
references to saskirdatis, without distinct 
specification of them, 57, 109; — names 
of the sanmtrdntis, as used in recorded. 
dates — 


DakshipAyana (summer solstice) .. SOR 38, 94 | 


“Uttariyana (winter solstioe)...13, 90, 189, 
2⁄4, is y 
Vishuva (equinox) .. - 
Sammag or Sammaga vishaya, a a . division j m 
the Ganga territory, in the Kalinga dáta 
175, 176 
B&mpáv&j&, ancient name d em 
a village in Gujartt .... . 177 
Bamvi vishaya, 6 division | m ` the Tican 
Ganga territory ..... — 165, 172 
sawal, an abbreviation of samvatsara, “a 
year, or of any of tts deolensiongl oases ; 
used as an indeclinable, in apposition with a 


locative singular, 251; — a commentary on 
the Bhdsvattkarana says that the Vikrama 
ora bears the name of Sasevat, 191; — but 
in unspecified cases, the meaning of the 
word has to be desided on the merits, 191, 
192; — used in composition with the word 
Baka, 90, 94; — with the word Birhha, 112; 
— and with the word Vikrama, 112; — used 
without say appellative in composition, to 
denote years of the Kalachuri or Ohédi era, 
218 ; — of the Birhha era (P), 109; — and of 
the Vikrama ers...11, 20, 21, 30,'57, 58, 84, 
85, 86, 181, 138, 187, 189, 141, 148, 214, 238, 
251, 252, 258, 843, 345, 
sakalan, * * year; used without any qua- 
a kai pda etu asia sa 
Vikrama erg................................ 
Beshvédin and Barhvódys, pepe of ‘te 
.'Gahgna of Kalihga ... 170 and n. 


947 


B7 


san, axi Avaplo word maging ^ aar ased in 


dates; én instance in & Sanskrit grant... 30 


sagdaa == skanga .................................... ?5 
Sangat Singh of Jind, his coms, 820; — de — 
soriptaon of them . enne cae BBC 


Skigeretan ancient villa go inthe Birgit 


Sixty-four district ... . 844 
Bahaya, tho Orime and Death of; a Kanaren : 
Ballad ..... €" 858 


iañkha-shall as an emblem on seals of grants 
10, 134, 138, 138, 189, 141, 149, 161, 165, 172, 289 

Bahkhalpur, a village in Gujaråt, mentioned 
under the ancient name hd Balakhgnapura 


salkwiamaokhka, — tañskwohs..................... 75, 80 


Sanskrit, ita philological position in India, 
Danish Academy’s prise for essay ón, 124, 


. 185,— Dr. Hanuss on the s-declension 195, 127 
-| Bantingtha, a daiflod Jain teacher .. seis BY 
E Bapådalaksha the ancient iue of the region 


of the Biw&lik Hills............ — 112, 115, 186 
S&radhvaja, an ancestor of the Gahgas of 


the andient name of Birasivi .................. 178 
PAS karana IH B otv cron eli s 28 
Bart folksongs ............... 


Barüp Singh of Jind, his coins, 836; di: 
scription of them ves sso epo saene wan nin asss e: 887 
toredbhyontororidahy a Bal term requiring 


proper — nm 
sarcalékdtraya, ‘refuge of all people; an 

Eastern Ohalukya epithet .................. ». 88 n. 
Básanadécf, ‘the divine female ot 

asin Arhat? eee eene B1, BIB 


. 


t 
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INDEX. ` ` 418 
Batakapêlêka, an ancient -Baira temple st. riddígt, the half she of Tipa ... T sema 814 
Khért .......... . 104 and n. .PaHíald, an ancient 
satha, * bolong to nyd redundantly a. 287 n. division  .......... m sstectesecesssessere 18 


BAttvatas, a sub-division of the Yidava tribe, 
189;'— the Tuf&m inscription gives the 
earliest mention of the Báttvata sect......... 

Secrdiga, an ancestor of the UM of 


Kalihga......... a Ses 170 
sayakha, probably: == = = jalak... TUR 78 
Sayyid Ahmad Karånt = Khoja Ahr&r ...... 165 


Scherman, Dr. Lucian; notice of his exami- 
S oro cade M n Big 
and Atharva Védas ........ 

Boythians, the, of Bactris, daveded. Tndix 
about B. O. 25... s 

seals; vau shalat boreh ba iel osa Bouland- 
shahr, 289; — emblems on seals of granis, 
10, 134, 136, 188, 189, 141, 142, 143, 161, 
165, 172, 231, 289 ; — legends on seals of 
granta, 10, 194, 186, 188, 139, 141, 143, 231, 
980; — su instance in which thé emblem is 
engraved on the plate iteelf, not on the seal 

Ek or bah dra jaha, tho territory et MU Mira- 
tihha... e 171 

Befer Hayyashar: nase Book. of he Tait. 89 

wan s, Baotria till about 
B. O. 250 . 

Benart, MB; “Translation ot "hi rendering 
of the inscriptions of Piyudasi . sl, 78, 105, 800 

Sage sees 2 the modern 
- Sanabhéza or Kulkarnt.... e 

Bêndrakas of Gujarát, 266, 389, 
more southern eise . 968 

serpent in folklore, 46, 47; — in n folktales 
276, 348; — from princess’s mouth, to kill 

Sduhadévati, an ancient hamlet m Gujardt ... 

Beyffarth, Dr. Gates Dr. her gs of 
the life of... 27 

shadaagavid, a a termination Pat a ` Bráhman's 
hame, or a title or epithet .. eee 869 

Shadarhadrana, an ancient grore in Kaémir 69, 72 

Shåh Nasu'ddin (of Persia), Diary of ........ . 8 

Shákndsa compared with the Makdhhárüia 89 

Bhang-yu-pa-ki, notice of Dr. de Harlex's 


. 886 |. 


. 126 


81 


. 126 


87 


35 


translation of the .. fr TREE 28 
skande, in PUE randaka, *a bul liring or | 
wandering at liberty’ sanane sassa cas 70, BO 
Bhašashadikk Ghát probably the ancient 
name of jhe Alha-CGhét .. ss 214 
Shákh Badr Jahan of K Male: ... . 898 
Shér Muhammad Khàà of EN MALA — 528 
ships in folktales .......,..............«....... BR, 146 ff. 
Eiddha, a king of Kašmir .................-88, 108 
Siddhachakra a bíruda of Jsygsirhha- 
déva (Chanlukya) .....- cecinere 1 


: 


Bihvar, & village in the Benares District; 
dean. Teen of Veron: x 


Bikandar "Al! Khia of ) i- Mir, his anda 
829; — description of eer 839 


Blarak; lio. compla his Setaman 
tary on Mórutunga's Mághadáta, at Apa- 
hillapátaka, in Vikrama-Seshvat 1491 .. 


banks of the Kyiakya and the GédAvart wa 01 
„ing to be identified sientes 75, 80 


qdhirkja (P) oeo —........ 
Bindfrapóra, a town ot Axantararma. Chida- 
ganga, probably m Utkah . 
trå, a particular land-measure, — four halas 
14, 19 
Sinhalese MSS. in Oolómbo- Museum Library 320 
Birasávi, ancients namo of Sare88.................. 178 
Sirdarya, description of the people of se... 58 
Birpur, & village in the Raypur Distriw, 
mentioned nnder the ancient names of 
Sripura, 179, 180, — and of Sripart, 
179; — the ihscription of Sivagupte, edited 179 
sishshinti, ‘a religious pupil, or disciple'...86 


Bow sasenacoeres 


and n, 87 
gister of hero in folktales, will not acknow- I 
ledge him in poverty .. . 28, 94 


Biva, the god, “ tho destroyer ” of the Hada 
triad; mention of him with attributes of 
“the creator,” as as “ tho father of all things 
auimate and inanimate,” 84, 110, 145, 164, 
171; — and “ the sole for the oon- 
struction.of the universe," 1 164, 171; 
— worship of him ai the time of making 
grants, 18, 19, 88, 35, 84, 110, 183, 188, 187, 

. 189, 140, 142; — in one of the Téwar 
inscriptidns, he apparently has the looal 


designation of G&hupda . ^ oe 910 
Bivaliyk, an ancient village in the Borkabira 
mandala .......................................... 111, 115 


Bivagupta, son of Harshagupta | (of & branch 
of the Lamar Race), 179, 180; — he had the 


biruda of Biliran, 180;.— his Birpur 


inscription, edited .. . 179 
Bivamára, another name 20 of Saigonin- Gate : 
Permánadi .. seecoese ee os 810, SLY 


Hivasiiiiha, a king i pon DEAR soas — 80 

Biwülik Hills, in the Pañjtb ; mention of the 
region round them by the anelent name of 
Bap&dalaksha `................. — 118, 118 
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Skandagupta (Harly Gupta); see Indór ..... 219 
Bkandapurs, an ancient. agrakára in ih 
98, 
Skandavarman, an ancestor of Ravidaita 865, 868 
eee su ee ss ipud ae 
enchanted palace ... n: i rag 
social customs, m “Bombay, 987; 
Kaémtr, 287; — in Madras .-. escis 987 
Sübkcsastutoyak, the; examination of the date 
aba Mala cee ore Ue 
schen rA D. 
Bidi or .Bêdk mandala, tho territory ot 


253 


Mársaithha .. . 171 
Bêdare, x i se M. 68, 70, 

and n. 71 

Bolar Race, the; soo Sttryavarhée.. ........ 12, 189 
joco deo diis ie an s Ie 

Pie ademas aaa Jt . 170 

Somali grammar .. . 116 


Bêmanêkha in Gujarkt;  Yuvarjadéra di 
worship here, and also Lekshmanarája...... 215 

MINES perhaps at Vimana- 
...116 and n. 

ssp. a an ola 
of Bhtmadéva IL. .......... 2 115 

Bhasradáe, the Lunar Rase; it included. tho 

` Ganges of Kalitga, 170 and n.; — the Kala- 
ohuris of Ohédi, 215; 


sêmbrana, a Mahámdtya of Ajayapdls .. .84, 845 
StroM ara (Kalachari); soe Hulgür ............ 197 
Si rars I. (West. Obálukya);. remarks on 
his relationship with Yishnuvardhana;Vija- 
Sêmbkrara TI. (West. Ch&lukya); he built a 
temple or set up an image of i 


at Gudigere, 87; — an inscription of Saka- 
Bazhvai 998, which perhaps belongs to the 


end of his edited.......................... 85 
son, only, adventures of, in folktales, 21 ff.; 

lah naa ag PG anik” 

an arch-impostor.... weve sauce 121 ff. 
sons, seven, in folktales DIR . 146 
Bophronia of Plrtnaexihor af tho R Wisdom 

Of Baier ............ sues . 980 
Baraka, an ancient city in Kakmir o o» | Dar. 

pr MAN svedinscesasvecedessanescce sve seesssveseaasen 67 
Bêrasa, an ancient vikára in Kakmtr........ ss. 67 
Stshajf, en ancient river in-the dier: 

mandala .... iis sias . 1H, 115 
Bpaphart’s Mission to hing. —— Mi 279 
spurious grant, edited' ....... Mns DOS 
&rdhe, or aéráke, a word, used in daten, re- 

quring explanation ...5............. :.87, 88, 39 n. 


.Brivallabha-Bappa; seo Bappa 


- reme Samvat 1779 .. 


` INDEX. 





ért, as an integral part -ofa proper name, 
emphasised by the use af érímat before the 


BrichchAavilld, one of the works used by 


as founded by Aska, 68; — other refe. 
prc ............................. 68, 70, 71, 98, 108 
Pia ancient cago of Sispur, 178, XR 
also Bripuri ........... ere 
Sride-Pratishthina, — Pratahthána .. 
Stophantios and Ickaelates, Italan version of 288 
PH 114 
B -. 114 and n. 
sthanddhikdre, ‘the ofice of roperinendent 
of a shrine’. . 148 
sthanapati, a title af religious office... 114, line 50 
Stháróchvaka (P) family, the........................ 943 
stone monuments; rude; a curious instance , 
of possibly misleading examples .4............ 96 


eMe. 829 
BD Ake ADE a det taalla, in the Kéreya 
gana ... éss e» 918 
sudivasd, ‘ (à lucky: daw s on WA a 
in some of the Aébku edicta, but perhape 
denoting the sixteenth a Ba aga 
of the okdiurmdsya . wawa menn 26, 78 
Batt faith, the cardinal points of the.... 
Sukchain, &noestor of the Råjås of Jiad : TESA 
sukhusamtathdvindda, ‘ the delight of pleasing 
conversations,’ a term used in connection 
with royalty... EE 275 
Subkhédadhs, tho; pna was is completed in Vik. 
e 86 
Bukra, tho preceptor of the demons; apparently 
mentioned as ‘the ancient preceptor of the 
gods’... + 170 and n. 
Sumeira, sah for parikan were 81, 88 
Sumuda, an ancient village in tha er 
viskasa... — 
sun, worship of the, at the tima: of making 4 & 


. 176 


grant... -.18, 19, 188, 186; 134-189, 140, 142 
wan And moon; às emblems on of granta 165. 
Sunnamayá, a brook in , mentioned 


under the ancient name of Suvarna- 
manikulyá . 
Burtkshyrkh' mangala, the] provinooot Kit 


WAG. isenana SS cerea c wan TI, 115 
Surat grant of Triltchanapdla, of 
972; examination of the date ......... .. wasan 91 


—— a aises T 186, 187 
uei & king of uat o e 67 


INDEX. 
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Sdryavaciéa,, the Solar Race ;. reference to 
Bae ee eae o 
G&hadavalas of Kananj... san 12, 182 

Sushkalêtra, ancient name ori he. “oder 

...68,.69, 72 


nPIPI 


Buírsvas, a Niga . PASS ...97, 100 

ania’, ‘apparently an Girang px of 
writing swta . aoe ^. 111, 114 

Suvarna, a king ot Kaémtr , — 67 


Suvarpamauikuly, subit. | name of the 


modern Sunnamayá .............................. 67 
Svkmikarija (RMahbraküta) ..........-....... 233, 295 
stdmia, a title or name-terminalion; among . 

the writers on. Mim&:aá il indicates a 

certain amount of antiquity... wees 187 
Sviagas, a place in Kasmir, angeng to be 

the ancient Samkñgtss,........................... 68 


Byimaladévi, wife of Vijayasimba, and 
daughter of Udaydditya of Db&ri......,..... 915 


talabhédydghdrabomalakavendheka, a fiscal 
term, or terms, requiring explanation...... 81 
Tal-ql-Amdarna, the portraits discovered at ... 281 
Tálgund, a village‘n Mais/r; examination of 
the date of an inscription of the ud of. 


Jayasimha IIL, of Beka-Saivat 950......... 879 


Baittle-field,” edited . 

TAndya-Bradhmena, the; daminadan of the 
dais ol a MB. cfi of tho sixteenth century 
A. D... dey as 

Tanagundtr, an anales village à d the Pan. 
nigu vishoya ...................... 

Tarabh, a I 


Mug ga country ; ita names .. 61 


Tan, a village in Gujaråt; mentioned under 
the ancient name of Tróyannt . 
"Tenngur&jyemu and Tenugustuis, names for 
the Telugu country, used by the people of 
it ......... sixevess; OL 
Totkatho is the Burmese form of Tekahaéià 375 
Téwar, a village in the Central Provinces, 
near Jabalpur; the inscription of Gay&kac- 
na, of the Ohêdi year 903, edited 
Thadon&ganaing; see Maung Pauk Kyaing... 275 
Thahburas of the Br&hman caste, 20, 21; — 
of the Kshatriya caste ............... 185, 187, 189 
Thomas, George, RAj& of Hiat, 829; — his 
history, 381, 382; — his coins... tae 
Tibet, the people of, mentioned”. : in the 
55 ee of Bhant- 
Tasya ass . 98, 103 


. 956 


estasooscoce 


Tihamti, a Babylonian goddess, wife of Nush 946 
eo me awqa of Nábhá and 
Tipe Sultán ot Maistr, doing of... .. 818 
tiiki, ‘a lunar day’; Dr. Schram'a “method 
and Tables for calculating the English dates 
of Hindu tithis, 290 to 300; — an instance 
in which the dina ‘or civil day’ is men- ` 
tioned in such a way as to be contrasted 
with the tiiki, 119, line 4; — mention of 
the new-moon tithi, as the thirtieth iki, 
in the dark fortnight, 128; — & special 


. name of a tht; akshayetriltyd, — Vai 


áákha éukla 3, . . 847; — in this instanoe 
it is used with the week-day on which it 
began, 840; — in another instanoe, it is 
used with the week-day on which it 
endad,:844; — a manvddi tithi, 58; — 
the rules for it 09; — & yugddi bithi, 345, 
847; — the rules for it, 948; — the rules 
for the use of the fifth tiiki, with an in- 
stanoe in which it must have been used with 
the week-day on which it-began, 817; — 
a case in which Bhàdrapada íukla 4 may 
have been used in the same way, 58; — an 
instance in which both the ended and the 
current tith are quoted, 253; — with a 
sembriatt, when the tiiki of tho sasbráati 
is intended, the custom is to quote the tiiki 
current at the acjual moment of the 
somirdait, 249'to 251; — a probable 
epigraphical instance of this, 188; — 
another probable instance, though - not 


999090252509 err errr rr eriiri ry TTT 


very pointed 
Tila, or Trilling, a hamlet of Samanta... 176 
Tivarsdéva; seo Rêjim... T ses 290 
tomba in Kafmtr, oustoms concerning , 
Tóramána; notice of his ooins and history, 
925 to 231; — with the result that the 
commencement of his reign is to be placed 


about À. D. 460 ........................... — . 937 
Trailókyamalls, a biruda of Karnadéva(Ohau- 
lukya) . s —— 115 


Treiperesha, m oollsotiro tarm for the goi 
Brahman, Vishyo, and Biva ..... 
teazaliterstion, s nots ow Parmi ane. ine 
Tróyanpé, the chief town of an ancient 

dhdra, 269; — it is the modern Tén .. 
Tribha, ancient name of Tarahh.................. . 178 
Tribhuvanagagda, a biruda of Jayazibha 

(Ohaulukya) 


ditya V. ..... 

Tribhuvanapåla (Chanlukya); identification of 
the places mentioned in his iion e Vikra- 
ma-Sarhvat 1299 .,.. nnns 178 

tricks in fulktalos . "120, 109, 160, 121 
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Trikalinga, ‘the three Kalingas;’ mention 
of this country im the Eastern Ganga 
grants................................. 164, 165, 171, 175 


an author; he mus, be 


Trilôchanapåla, a king, remaining to be iden- 
tifled, 88, 84; — his grant of Vikrama- 
Barhvat 1064, edited 


*hhseupsepoSósvacsectoesaccaveo 


hin of iba Arrai: Mitra, Varuna, and 
Aryaman, 29; — the Babylonian ............ 946 
Turkish M&S. in the British Museum ...282, 288 
Turashka race; according to the Edjatores- 
gint, Hushke, Jushka, and Kanishka be- 
longed to it .................. ...69, 72 
iir wa LK a fiscal Germ jequidig per 
nation M————À 19 n. 
.. 170 and n. 
ie Te ao asah, in Kone 
2e lá 


sp ene wee 


<°, a possible reading for dw? ...... 
Odalddvara, a god at Udaypur .......... 
Udaykditya of Dhiri, father-in-law of Vijaya- 


essere 


. 218 
Udaykna, father of Tadeabala (a? a Tranh of 
the Lunar Race) ,...... sis 
Udaypar, a town in the Gwilior States. men- 
tioned by the name of Udayapura in the 
. twelfth century A. D., 349, 343, 844, 845; 
— it then formed part of the Anhilwid 


1220 (P), 841; — of V.-8. 1332, . . 843; — 
andof Ajayapála, of V.-8. 1229 ............... 
udharita, a word of Mende NM RU 
apparent ... e 218 
Ugréde, an existe’, ‘tangle: in Kakmtr.. ses ee. 99, 104 


aetesceccecctosecoste quuetovcesesosossetsodaneaso 


uldka, Bkr., origin of ... 29 
marathi, en ancient village in tho Bright 

Sixty-four district ... wees . 845 
umbrellas, single and double, as emblema | on 
soals of grants........................... 1. ........ 
”Umr Khan of KÓjlA-M&lr, kir Cins, 38; 
— description of them 
Ufijhá, ancient form of the name of Unjha, a a 
village in Gujarêt 
Untaty&, ancient name of Utwa .. s s 
wparó^, a technical ‘abbreviation roqairihg 
explanation... -..84 and n. 


%pásatka among SUR ° Baddhirt raks on 
the days ot... 


accsososcopo seo nec eee 


$sstssssasdsetosa tas Té sue 9s ere 


"uedan, the double paísd ofTipa ........ dca tet 814 
Utkala, a king of, mentioned as assisted by 
Rêjarêja, 171; — Anantavarmz-Ohóda- 
Dd the XU A i decane 
Utkala . 

Utpalkkaha a R mur ot Kaámtr... 198, 102 
Utia , an ancient name of Ayódhyi ; 
mentioned as a tirtha. ..................18, 18, 189^ 
uisa, a termination of names of towns in 
Hirapyótesa, 98, 109; — and Lavanëtes... 93, 103 
Utwa, a village iù Gujarát, mentioned. under 

the ancient name of Untaüy& .............. .. 178 


. 178 


v; an instanoe of the doubling of ih before 
this letter . ae 811 and n. 
Vadhikr district, in Gujarat, mentioned unde 
ancient name of Vardhi pathaka......... 177 


broke dc ee ihe Oentral 
vaka, ‘ a-wataisabarmel^ 
vakasí, a word requiring explanation 
Yahidáup$hÀ, an ancient ey near a. 
Vahichara, incini z name ie of Béchar . vii Gne ceeds 
vaidarcéyaka, in Pali cédavtyaka, apparently 
a particular kind of fish resembling a 
anake withont a hood, 6.g.an eel 
Vaidymva or Vaidumva family ... 168 n, ` 164, 175 
Vaidyan&tha, a form of the god Siva at Udaya. 

pure 
Vaijelladéva, Mahdmaxdalsévera 
mins), a feudatory of Ajayapála.... 
vairaa Védio word meaning ' blood-money' 30 


DI 


eeetsteose tessossusev«oo casesososttespo ew to tt an 
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Vairisithha, father of Vijayasimha, and son 


sssusarenosesassszoso 


Vajrahasta L (Ganga, of Kalinga) 
Yajrahasta IT. (Ganga of Kalinga)....... ANA 171 
Vajrahastadêra ILI. (Ganga of Kalinga). 164, 175 
Vajrahasta IV. (Gaga of Kaliúga).. 164, 171, 175 
Vajrahasta V. (Ganga of Kalinga)... 164, 171, 175 
velabsha, or evelakeha, used to denote the 


tion with Narasirhhgdáva........................ 218 
Vimanasthall, ancient name of the modern 


sç 959, 266 


Varup the, and the Gangas ; the six grants 
` of Jayachohandra, found at the confluence 
of those rivers, edited ... 194, 136, 187, 189, 
140, 142 
Varinasi, one of the ancient names of 
Benares, 18, 57, 58, 133; — also Vêrênasi, 
135, 186, 188; — use of the forms Varanfsi 
and Vanarisi in one and the-same inscrip- 
tion, 812 and n.) — spoken of as Vijaya- 
Vérinast .. . 184 
Yaaa, an ancient agrahdra in Kaémtr 68, 2 
Vardhi patkala, ancient name of Vajhi&r .. 
Varlaam and Joasaf, a Georgian afi 


of, 279, 280; — a new Persian version ...... 281 
variant, a territorial term........................... 171 
Varuna, origin of, 29; — also seo Mitre ...... 29 


Varvaraka, tho nume of à people; mentioned 
as oonquered by Jayasithha (Ohsulukya) 
84, 115 


VASARA, seo deasawa ...... emen n, 178 
"Vabohiks, an ancient girah kra in. Kaímtr 98, 104 
Vasukula, a king of Kaámtr .................. 98, 102 
"Vasunanda, g king of Kaámtr ............... 98, 104 
vátalba, ° a hamlet’ pii t c d » 176 
Vativans, a pátaka of Mani&rt . . 149 


Vatéévara, a likga-form of Biva, in | Kasmir 97, 100 


Vatsarj& a minister of  Klrtivarman 
(Ohandella) ........................... s... 830 
Varaharêdiha, a pdíaka of D&&pll ............ 138 


V &daa, the, indicated as four, by the use of 
the word ckaturséda as part of a name, 
335; — plays on words in the Vódaa, 247 ; — 


"| V&dic criticism, contributions to................ 98, 29 


Vêkariyå, an ancient jasata m the Kaohohha 
mandala . Waga 
Yengt Ronin mentioned i in quen ith 
R&jarkja, Vijay&ditya, and the Ohêjan Sw dl 
Venkat&chalapati, a Madras legend......... 817, 818 
Véthvétr, a place in Kaémir, mentioned 
under the ancient name of Vitastátra ...... 68 
Vibhishana I. and II., kings of Kakmtr...97, 100 
Vidyá&dhars (Ohandella) . . 289" 
wijaya prolixe to names of towns 194, 970 and n. 
Vijaya-Anirugdhapurt, an ancient town...266, 270 


. 110 


Vijayachandra (Gêhadgarêla) .. scessssss: 189 
Yijaykditya, a king of Vedgt, wassoried. by 
Rajardje .. . 171 


Vijayêgitya (Western. 'Ohalukya), mentioned 
by the name of Vijay&dityavallebha, 87, 
988; — his younger sister was Kuhkuma- 
mahí&dért .. e 37 

Vijayakshétra, ux encient plage in Kakite -. 102 

Vijayapála, a king, a predecessor of Trüó- 


Vijayapála (Ohandella) ..... EIE IET 
Vijayasimha, father-in-law of anana 
déva, and son of Vairisihha . 
Yijayasirhhadávag (Kalachuri of Chadi), 919; ;— 
Gisaladévi was his mother, not his wite, 
919;—his Góp&lpur inscription, noticed as 
far as the rubbing is legiblo.... . 218 
Vijayóéa or Vijayéévara, silang naue of the 
modern Btjbihåra......88, 70 and m, 71, 98, 108 
Vikrama era (see also eras and fortnighta), 
Dr. Sobram's Tables for the conversion of 
dates in it, 906, 297; — casos in which the 
name of Vikrama is oonnected with the 
era, 88, 84, 85, 86, 112;— the southern 
reckoning of the era was preserved in 
Bihar in A. D. 1899 
Vikramiditya I. (Western Ohalukya); see 
Kurbakbhi ........eeeeeeeee enne ent 285 
Vikramáditya V. (West. Chalukya); he had 
the dieuda of Tribhuvamamalla, 275, — 
note on the period of his death, and on the 
expression paróksham used in connection 
with his successor 
Vikramaditya VI. (West. Ohalukya); an in- 
scription of Haka-Bexhvab 998, which per- 
haps belongs to the beginning of his reign, 
teda cH 35 


VikramdAkadéwackaritra of Bilhaņa; re- 


289 
. 216 


4 


marks on g new MS. of it .................. 185, 188 
vidsdatichhavathd, a -fiscal term requiring 

explsnstion............... a sasa 19 n. 
Vinayêditya (Ganga of Kaliñga)......164, 171, 175 
Vinayamahêdéri (Vaidumva or Vaidumya), 

wife of KimêArnara VL ................... 1 104, 175 
vindia, forvinuta....... AAN NAN KANA KA 273 n. 
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virdma, the; instance of a pronunciative value 
attaching to one of the Kanarese methods 


of representing it ................................. 85 
Virazimha (Ganga of Kaliñga)................ s 170 
virginity, tests of, among the Malays......... 61, 62 
Viróchana, son of vid: an ancestor of 

the Gangas of Kalinga ... . 170 
Visajh&évaradéva, a god .. 116 


esci hla a faoal tann TREE 
explanation... . 19 n. 


Vishaya pathaka, an “ancient. division of de: 
[i i 
Vishnu, the god, “the preserrer " of the Hindu 
triad; mention of him as '' the preserver,” 
under the name of Visudáva, 18, 138, 184, 
136, 187, 139, 140, 141, 143; — worship of 
him atthe time of making grants, 13. 183, 
136, 137, 139, 140, 142; d MR DD 
of this . Post see ise 84 
Vishouvarhle "the Tinago a Vishna;’ 
included Gangas of Kalinga ......170 iis 
Vishnuvardhana, a king of Western Mil wa; 
soe Mandastr . - .. 220 
Vishaurardhana-VijayAditye, a Mahdrdja 
(probably Hast. Ohalukya) who hri 
be identified... ...88 and n. 
Vist&épe, the Baktrian gig f ite anst- 


........ 


enoo doubted ...................................... 27 
vftarága, “ destituta of passion,’ applied to 
“the divine Arhat” .. ...86 and n. 


Vitastá, the river Jhelum in tho Pafijab .. .72, 
97, 100, 101 

Vitastátza, ancient name of the. modern 
Véthrétr 

Vizagapatam District, inscriptions from the, 
edited... "s ..148, 101, 165, 172 
ert, sn abbróvistion of erittih or srittam 113 and n. 

vrishabha-ldtchhana, ‘tho crest of a bull;’ 

one of the insignis of the Gangas of Kalinga 
164, 170, 175 

Vyishadhvaja, an ancestor of the Gangas of 

Vrishnis, the Yadavas, mentioned in the 
Rdjataramgint... 67 

Vritra and Namuchi,. remark Q on, as a doen: 
ed in the Makdbkdrata... e. 247 
vyatipdta, & term requiring “erblanation.. 2s 

used in connection with eclipses... 127, 128, 
272, 274 


Wanesa, a village in Gujarit; mentioned 
under the ancient name of Baliga ............ 
Wanthali, a village or town in KAshilwáj, 
mentiohed under the ancient name of 


sePesssotacasesvon son 


Weber, Prof A.; notice of his Catalogue of 
Sanskrit and Prákrit MS8. in the Berlin 


library, 90; — tramalation of hie paper on 

the Sacred Literature of the Jains ......181, p 
wehrgeld in tho V das ............................. 
wife, discarded, in folktales — —— " 4146 = 
wine in Ancient Indis ....................... sahan 80 
wing, as an emblem om a seal .............. ees BBO 


women, tricks and deceits of, Skr. version ... 48 
worship, combined ; of Brahman, Vishnu, and 
Siva, 271; — observance of the rituals of 
. Buddha, Jina, Siva, and Vishnu............... 


y changed into v in Pali; e. g. dewii — dyukti 4, 7 
Yagnob language, grammar of the ............ 157 , 
ee EL: expla- 
yomushadéva, a woven cloth, sapsi with 

an image of the sun, taken away by Mihira- 

kula from Ceylon ............... sn l02 and n. 
yarlik — Tit&r epistles, 152; — of Tamir Quat- . 


Yafáódhsrala, a minister of Kumérapéle...342, 945 
YaéSvarman (Ohandella) o 280, 997 
Yeáóvati, a queen of Kasmir, wife of Dkmó- 


eessosasocto oon 


dar& T. G. Sia aa vete sever asesi esc 7 
Yasdvigraha (G&hadavála) "E c... 12, 20, 91, 18g 
Yayiti; a reference to his son Turvaésu, that 

requires explanation ..................... 170 and n. 


year; Schram’s Tables for the Hindu luni. 
solar year, 296, 297; — and for the Hindu 
solar year, 209 ; — the length of the solar 
year according to the EPOE 
is 3852587565 days, 198; — 
to the Arya-Biddhdnta, p rem 
days, 198; — according to the Sérya-Bid- 
dhduia the length of Jupiters year, with- 
out Bija,is 361-02672108 days,198; — and the 
Tea deis oe ma: 8610346511 
GAYE cocsterscccccssccvstecavnnbsevaccrcncsscoesenasaens 
ye”, sai abbreviation. perbapa ct yêgin 114 ahdni. 
yéga, an sstrologiosl'elément; mention of the 


Siddhi (for Siddha) ydga ...........2............ 951 
Yuddh&sure, a biruda of Nandarkja ...... 281, 285 
Yudhishthira; his coronation is placed by 
Kalhans in B. O. 2448 .. seg 
Yudhisthira L, also called “Andha Yudhish- 
thira, a king of Kaémir .. sewan 99, 104 


yugddi, x special namo of certain thie, o. g. 

of Vaiédkhs éukig 3, which is regarded as 
the commencement of the Kritayuga, 945, 
946 n, 347; — the rules for the use of 
yugddt tifhis and the performance of 
éráddka-ceremonies on them ......... $46 and m, 


Lf 
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Zabudeik is the Burmese form of Jambudvipa 275 


Yuvarkjadéva (Kalachuri, of Ohédi); men 
Z&vur, & place in Kaámtr, perhaps mentioned 


tion of him as worshipping the god Sémé 
A WANA KA TTT —— a. 915 under the ancient name of Jålôra .. , 68 
Zuci Kbán, the so-called, Ei Zuo a moh 
a man’s name. ME s M 
_suhra, the paisá of Tipi. RUE CRM e 314 
"Zukru, a place in Kafmir, mentioned under 


Zebaikáilia, is the district cast of Lake 


Baikal, 157; — history of, a notice of the... 157 the ancient name of Jushkapura ...69, 79 and n. 


ERRATA IN 


, p.80 b, No. 31, line 7-8, for Sravane, read Sràvana ; 
and line 8, for pakshócvalakabA, read 
pekehé valakshé. | N 

p. 55, lines 1 and 2 from the bottom, for dhdiri- 
yolu, read dkdiriyoju; and for gudi- 
gereyolu, read gudigereyofu. 

p. 40, Text line 38, for umbejiy read umbeliy; 
and in Hne 49, for mishtEAylkib, read 
mish$htykm. 

p. 63 a, line 36, for mirvaxa, read sirsdna. 

p. 73, line 1, for Kahfakêtsa, read Kantakêtsa. 

line 9, for (thus, read (thus). 

,» line 10, for country), read country, 

p. 75, Hne 15, dela the semicolon after them. 

p. 76, line 8 from the bottom, for mdsais, read 
masam. 

p. 81, note 1, for meaning, read meanings. 

p. 82, line 11, for four-months’, read four-months. 

p. 83, Text line 8, for anuéfsan, read anušñsan(t). 

» note 15, for ap4tá, read dpdia. 

p. 85, note 88, at the ond of tha`wota add the words, 
See Vol VI. p. 212, note, where it is 
said that it means Bráhmans who had 
` not been fed before, and were not to 
be fed agai 

p- 94 a, line 24, for éríma [ch*], read érma[ok*]. 

p. 95 a, line 29.30, read Also, not one of the three 
lithographs of these inscriptions £c. 

p. 96 a, line 35, for the colon after Biddhanta, 
substitute a full-stop. 

p- 101, line 82, insert a comma after Chakradhara. 

p. 102, note to verse 299, read of Irinian origin, 
the term yamushe might £o. The sm- 
tence, as it stands, has boen wrongly 
divided by the substitution of a full- 


” 


stop after ‘origin. 

B 112, Tert line 6, for Oh&mu-[rh*]-da, read 
ChAmu[rh*]da- . 

p. 113, Text line 28, for V&manasthst-térfka-, 
-read V&manasthalt-&rika- . 

p. 180, TER Bos T OE I fa 
ånana} il. 

p. 136, G. line 1, for 917 by M^, read 21" by 1655 

p. 146, note 27, for see note 19 above, read see 
note 20 abore. 

P- 171, note 50, for poromamahéévara, read para- 
mamdhSteara; and for paramaveisha- 
nava, read paramavaishnova, In Và- 
sudéva-niyaka, dele the hyphen. 

p. 200,-1ine 1, for 5-89 m., read 58:9 m. ; 

p. 267, note 22, for sairu-moardanah, read fakti- 


read nilin- 


sampanach. 
p. 268, Text line 15, for -Ana danah”, read 
-Anadanab?. 


p. 209, L 10, for four-toothed, read four-tusked. 

L 80, for who destroys his foes &o., read 
whois endowed with bravery,and energy 
and the (royal) powers. 


” 
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- p. 270, L 14, for Parüsara read Pardéara; and ai 


the end of the lime insert ", lo mark the 
end of the donor's speech. 

pp. 277-278-270, for  An-Naair.li-din Allah, 
wherever the words occur, read An-N&xir. 
li-dtn Allah, 

pp. 277-8, for Oh. D. Fuchu, wherever the words 
ocewr, read Oh. D. Fraehn. 

p. 278 b, lines 33, 34, for Khalifas Mustaft B'iliah, 
Muta Billah and Têi-Billah read 
Khalfas Mustakfi.B'illuh, Matt-L'illah 
and Tíi-l/'illah. ! 

p. 279 a, line 13, for from Al-Kasar, read at 
Kazan. 


p. 270 b, lino 20, for J. Gotwald, read J. 
Gottwaldt. 

p. 280 a, line 1, for Miltaurovs, read Melitaurovs, 
p- 230 a, line 8, for Miltaurov was court captain, 
road Melitaurov was court chaplain. 

p. 280 a, Hne 14 from bottom, for Balabhar, 

read Balawar. 

p. 280 a, line 4 from bottom, for Wrestler, read 

Hermit. : 

p. 280 b, line 30, for Taipna, read Tatfnr. 

p. 281 a, line 12, for Ahmad.Ibn-Ah-Karim, 
read Ahmad-Ibn-Abi-Kartm. 

981 <, line 21, for worshipper of Nabigi, 
read admirer of Nabiga. 

281 a, line 29, for Abu'l-Kabi-Mubamrmad-- 
ibn al-Lais, read Abu'r-Babt-Muhammnad- 
ibn-al-Lais. 

. 281, for mwallak, wherever the word occurs, 

read ww allaha. 

. 282 b, line 16 from bottom, for Rudguzi, 
read Rubgusi. 

282 b, Hne 6 from bottom, for Khozudeni, 
read Khojandt. 

. 982 b, line 4 from bottom, for Ta'ask.Shah- 
náma, read Ta'ashuk-uáma. 

288 a, line 4, for Majáls-aw-nafaris, read 
Majdlis-au-mafats. : 

. 283 a, line 19, for H&jt Bakbšsh, read Hj! ' 
Baktåsh. 

283 a, line 22 from bottom, for Ilderiue 
Bayasid, read Iderim Bayaxid. 

289 a, line 15 from bottom, for Mustafu 
Jaldlgida, read Mustafa JalêlrAdi. 

283 «, line 7, from bottom, for 
ndmah, read Nusrai-ndmak. . 

. 284a, line 19 from bottom, for Abn-Obaid- 
al-Kérim-Ibn-Sellim, read Abu-Ubed-al- 

284 a, line 16 from bottom, for Mikh!, read 


P- 
P 


A=! 


Wusrat- 


P- 


P 
p. 958, note 43, for avatdrer-dirt, read aqavaidra- 
ráiri. 


